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For th« S<Mith«rn Planter. 
TOBACCO. 



3ir. Editor ^^V^y an order of the Hole and 
Corner 01 ab of Albemarle the underbigned 
were appointed to write an article for yoar 
paper upon ^'Tobacco^its Caltore and Ma- 
•ageoaent from the Plant Bed to the Ware- 
house, with an Exposition of the Comparative 
Profits of this Crop and other Staples." 

The object of the Club being to get a fall 
accoaot of the management of this crop in 
the hands of the senior member of this com- 
miiree, it is impossible so to condense what 
Is to be said as to bring tc within the limits of 
a single newspaper article. At your sugges- 
tioB, therefore, we divide it into several num- 
bers, and begin with li« varieties of tobacco, piasU 
Ms, and the prqmfutim tf Ike ttril for tke^crop. 
. The varieties of tobacco are very nnraeroas, 
a selection from which must depend upon the 
Market proposed and the character of the soil 
upon which it is to be grown. On the rich 
lands within the range oc the Club we cnlti-- 
Tate no tobacco lor maan&ctoring prarposes, 
bnt only the heavier kinds, which are intended 
for foreign markets. The objects aimed at 
are early maturity, weight of plant, ease of 
euUnre and noiv>liability to accident. The^ 
Tarieties most in favor amongst us are Rujle, 
WkUe Stem, Mnson, ^nockee, and the Prwn, 

S yellow and bloe.) Of these w<e give a most 
eeided pref«i[ence to the^«&i^e aodr White 
Stem—the Ibffner, perha|if Iwing the favorite 
0f the two. ''^be HoAe 'is -^ rich, heavy to- 
bacco, and owHig to its pecbliar growth (the 
Itaves tncking op at the ted,) can be primed 
mie kaf lower than the White Stem, and is 
consequently, a week earlier in ripening: while, 
on the other hand, the mffle upon the stem 
ffirom which the variety takes its nsme,) af- 
ibrding a place of concealment for the bom- 
worm, renders it more troublesome to Worm 
than the other kinds. The White Stem is 
more liable to f/re than the Ruffle, and ihe two 
being about equal in weight and quality of 
alaple, it is difficult to choose between them. 
Thev are both easily injured by wind and in 
handling, as is the case, more or less, with all 
heavy tobacco, from brittlcness of stem. 

Of the Johnson we know personally but little. 
It is highlv esteemed by many of our planters, 
{larticulariy our friend and neighbor, Mr. Wm. 
Vol. XII.— 1. 
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W. Gilmer, whose opinions upouwall subjecftf 
connected with this crop are worthy of high 
confidence. He claims for it weight, non^ 
liability to serious injurv from storm and han- 
dling, and a great length of leaf which makes 
it yield a large proportion of strips,- He ad- 
mits, however, the necessity of high priming 
to keep it out of the dirt. It bears so close a 
resemblance to the White Stem that it is sop- 
posed by many to be the same. 

The Shockoe we believe to be nolliteg bnt 
the Yellow Prior, with a reputation acquired 
bv falling into the hands of a good'aMtnaeer.* 
We class it with the two Priors, which nod 
no favor ih our eyes. They are UgU and 
trashf, and' have only their toughness to fO- 
commendf them. They may etm other soils, 
but we consider i( a waste Klabor to cultivate 
them where the other vj^eties mentioiied w^l 
grow. 

Saving Seed.'^yte turn out a few of the 
earliest plants on rich land for seed, priming 
them at the usual time, and as the plant pro- 
gresses trimpiing off the upper leaves and 
shoots, leavfng three or four or the top branches 
for seed. From these we take off all late 
bloom and imperfect bowls, which, if left on, 
tkdt onlv interfere with regular seeding, btlt 
cause the plants to *^ Walloon" in the beds. 
Seed plants are cultivated and suckered as the 
rest or the crop, and after frost, must be cut 
and hung in a dry place, out of the reach of 
rats, until perfectly cured, v hen they are rub- 
red out, cleaned and bottled up for use. 

Plant Be</j.— Plants require a close, rich 
soil. In selecting land therefor care should 
be taken to guaitl against excessive wet or 
very dry seasons, bvouming some dry and 
some moist beds. There is danger in depend- 
ing upon swamp beds, as plants require but 
little moisture, while an excess of wet is fatal 
to them. If such locations are selected the 
land should be thoroughly drained the sum- 
mer before the bed is burnt. The surest chance 
for plants is a rich mountain hollow with a 
sontnern or eastern exposure. The indica- 
tions in this neighborhood of good plant land 
are alder and maple on low grounds, dogwood 
and hickory on high land, where land is not 
sufficientlv rich it is good policy to pen sheep 
upon it the summer before you propose to 
bum; and this may be done without injury to 
the flock by selecting the heat of the day in 
summer, at which time sheep do not graze. 
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The best manures for plants SLijt ben-house 
and chaff maDore. This Utter we make by 
Uttering our horse stalls with chhff and feed- 
ing on provender perfectly frVfrom grass- 
seed. When it becomes satunTted with the 
liquids of the stable we apply it as a top- 
dressing in the latter part of February, cover- 
ing the beds, say ofte-fonrth of an inch thick. 
Hen-house manure should be chopped in at 
the time of burning. Our experiments wijih 
gu&Tto on plants have not been very extensive 
or accurate; they, however, lead us to fear 
that this manure cannot be depended upotf. 
Any other strong well rotted manure, free 
Ijrom grass-seed, may be used. Plant beds 
should be burned as soon after Christmas 
as the weather and condition of the land will 
admit. It is difficult to convey an idea of 
what amount of burning is necessary. If it 
be done in the month of January it is almost 
impossible, the land being in proper condition, 
to bum too hard. We have, however, known 
this to happen at a later period. So much 
depends upon the condition of the land and 
the character of wood used, that every planter 
must be his own judge as to the amount of 
burning necessary^of coarse it must be suffi- 
cient to destroy the grass-seed and roots which 
are near the surface of the bed. Our plan is 
to lay down skids of hiekary or oak (green) 
about the size of a man's arm^ and pile thereon 
a layer of wood about four feet wide, set fire 
a^d bum until the skids are consumed; then 
move the fires to the next section (taking care 
leave no belts of unburned land between 
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he sections,) and so proceed until the entire 

ed has been covered. We prefer this to the 

ode sometimes adopted of covering and 

rning the entire bed at one time, as we be- 

it can be done more regularly by moving 

fires. 

s soon as the bed cools off sufficiently 

) it up with grubbing hoes until the soil is 

ced to a fine tilth, removing all roots, &c. 

taking care not to chop below the mould ; 

"i-face soil — then rajce until you level the j 

e. If this be as early as January, sow : 

^r an even table-spoonful of seed'toone 

id square yards, mixing it with plaster, 

IT sand to facilitate evenness of sowing, 

rad in with the foot. Then about the 

February sow another half spoonful, 

•ad in as before: or if it be as late as 

h of February sow the whole spoonful 

'. When the bed is sown as directed, 

< id be covered with fine, straight brush, 

on as to protect against frost while it 

: some sunshine to strike the bed. This 

iiiay be left oA dry beds until the plants 

iarge as a dollar, aud upon wet ones 

. ley are half that size. If it be neces- 

t force plants, plaster may be used. Of 

ii is indispensable that the bed should 

osed of grass, weeds, &.c. whenever 

pear. It is good policy to edge plant 

Ih mustard as a protection against flv. 

w of no other remedy, and this is only 



partiaj. Never bum two successive years-iii 
the sanM seighborlibod, as the fly deposited 
about the old bed is almost sure to destroy the 
new one. It is well to destroy, by burning, ail 
the foul growth around the bed, as this is often 
a harbor for fiy during the winter. It is, per- 
haps, hardly necessary to say that ditches 
should be opened aroond plant beds to {Prevent 
any flow of water over them. 

Preparaiion of Sail. — The land selected for 
tobacco should depend somewhat upoU the 
prospective price of the article. H we have 
reason to silppose it will command a high 
price, we pilch the crop upon our best lands, 
and either increase the number of hills, or at 
any rate, by applying the manure to rich land, 
increase the weight of tht plants. But if we 
apprehend low prices we put it on poor land, 
and find the enrichment oi the land no ineoB- 
siderable part of the profits oi the crop. B»t 
of this we will have more to say hereafter. 
We like to break np tobacco land earlf, par- 
ticularly red land, so as to let it be thoioughly 
pulverized by the action of the winter's frost. 
If possible, we would like to do this when the 
weather is just above the freezing point, in 
order to destroy the insect deposit in the ^oil, 
and with the same end in view, to barrow in 
the cold weather of February. We plough 
with a three-horse plough followed by a sub- 
soil coulter. During March, April and IVIay, 
haul out and scatter the manure intended for 
the crop^sow one bushel plat^ter per acre, and 
plough in with a one or two*horse plough. — 
Such red land as has no sand in it, after the 
first ploughing, should not be ploughed the 
second time, except with a coolier or sh%>Tel, 
so as to breiik it to the proper depth, without 
turning under the pulverized soil on the sur- 
face. For this pui^ose a' coulter is to be pre- 
ferred. When the land rs properly reduoed 
by harrowing, lay ofi* with a shovel plough 
three feet four inches each way, and throw op 
a large hill. This hilling should, if possible, 
be done early, while there is season in tijte 
land, so as to be ready to receive the plant 
when the time for planting arrives. 

This brings us to the end of the subject em- 
braced in our first division, which we beg 
leav«>, with an apology for the imperfect mat- 
ner in which it is gjottea op, respectfully to 
submit. 

Your friends, * 

William Gauth, : 

R. W. N. NoLANI>.' 

Ivy Creekf AUfemafle. 



Prbsebyino Wild FoWL.^Remore the in- 
testines carefully, and wipe out all the blood 
with an old soft towel, until the flesh is quite 
dry; then dust flour over the insidej and scatter 
two or three drops of creosote upon a piece of 
blotting paper, and put that in and tie the bifd 
up tight in another piece of similar paper, upon 
which put a few drop$ more creosote; tnen 
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hang up each carcass separate, in a cool, dry 
place, and it will keep sweet for a long time* 
Never remove the feathers from a bird yon 
wiah to preserve,^ ChnnaiUown W^grapL 
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For the Soothern Planter. 
HOLLOW HORN IN CATTLE. 

Mr. £?dftor,— Confined to the house by a bad 
cold, I am forcibly reminded of the promise 
I made to famish yoa my notions of hoUaw 
kom in cattle. 

It might have been better to consult Youatt, 
or Skinner, if either of them has written on 
the sabjecl, but I failed to find their books, 
and I must leave it to you to judge whether I 



(which we had as well call the, ** frontal tinus,^^) 
was softened and fallen, in one hemisphere, 
into a thick mush: a small part only of this 
half was of Wealthy consistency, preserving 
its form or vessels entire. The other hau 
(hemisphere) was not soAened, but the vessels 
were verv full of blood and the membranes 
ezhibitea signs of intense inflammation. No 
other region or organs examined. 

Remark, — Some persons have supposed hol- 
low horn to be a matter of fancy, and not re- 
ally to exist. This case, as far as it goes, 
refutes the idea. 

Hollow horn usually occurs in cattle while 
very poor, in the winter or in early spring, 
when just coming out of winter quarters.— 
This case shows it occurring in the summer, 
and in a very fat cow. 

The cow lost her cud, A very rude notion 



have onl V repeated what they teach, or ha^-e ^^,^g ^^ ^^ ^j^.^ ^^^^ j^'ig ^^ ^/^ j presume, 

?'^l"Pi''t^.^"_^^iT^.?':_LPf?/!f A°J/!! °u^ ! than such an impairment of the health of th^ 

digestive function, as deprives the cow of the 
power to throw up from the stomach the food 



servecf, when mv speculations come to he 
compared with those masters. I enumerate 
the facts of one case, as recorded at the lime. 
1839, Aug. 6. Lost a very fine cow of what 
was said to be hollow horn. 

Had a calf seven weeks before, while very 



which requires a chewing over prior to its being 
sent on upon its route througn the intestines. 
It may, therefore, arise from any disease which 
affects the appetite and digestion. If the 



fat; gave great quantity of milk; was observed I cause happen to reside in. the stomach itself, 
alter a few days to be feverish, indicated by ; q^ in the nervous influences controlling the w- 
hair turned back, looking rough, low of appe- gurgitating facqlty, the stimulant io^wKs would 
tile, and speedy loss of cud. Held h^ad strai^hi seem somewhat calculated to restore the power. 
otUf tossing it up and down and from one side -^jjy ^ herring or a frog alone can do it, is 
to the other, a symptom which increased in absolutely unintelligible, and as I have never 
time, though it occurred quite early in the ^^oti the "cud restored" by any of these means. 



case. More or less discharge from the nose, 
at first of only mucus; in process of time it 
was .pus. Had sore bag, and very much dis- 
tended, so that I thought the sytpptoms were 
due to milk abscess, or inflammation of bag. 
The cow doctors consulted, laid it upon loss 
of cud, and at first were confident of restoring 
the cud and so curing the cow. All the remedies 
were resorted to: drenched with vinegar and 



though I have witnessed their use very oAen, 
1 withhold, as yet, a belief in their efiicacy. 

The crest in the cow answers to (he frontal 
sinus in the human, and its diseases probably 
resemble those of that cavity. A bad cold 
affects the lining membrane of the nose, or 
it may at once reach that of the frontal siaun, 
immediately connected with the nasal paa- 
sages, producing, there, infiiammation which 



salt; ball of corn meal with pepper, salt and may result in various degrees of mischief, 
vinegar; balls of raw beef, whole hei rings ; from simple pain, to be relieved by remediei, 
thrtist down the throat. Frogs were alone to suppuration and death, 
omitied, of all the remedies we knew. Coin- 1 We may suppose that the disease vs coa- 
cidently 1 had the horna bored, and one sawed i tracud in bad weather, and most often* when 
off. Nothing issued but a fluid like white of; the body is debilitated. "CcW," as it is called, 
egg and some flakes of pus. The former I is taken, and, as in men, symptoms of catarrh 



took to be incipient pus or coagulable lymph. 
Seemed to sutrer much pain somewhere, but 
could not tell where. Gradually became ex- 
cessively poor, and died in about five weeks 
from attack. 

After death examined head. Crest between 
horns perfectly hollow; all the little divisions 
and onshoQta of bone which usually are found 
in the cavity, were removed in greater or less 
degree, and there were only the white-of-egg- 



anse; rnniung from the nostrils, and some- 
times even cough ; then signs of a local in- 
flammation about the head, tossing it, holding 
it straight out, first one side, then the other, 
loss of appetite, loss of cud, or, as it really is, se- 
vere indigestion, Vfifh loss j/" reeirgit^iting faculty. 
After a while pus is found to flow with the 
mucus from the nostrils; or, if the horns are 
bored, pus and coagulable lymph issue. Va- 
rious washes being iajected in^o the horn, and 



looking matter and pus. The horns also en- thence into the contiguous cavity where the 



tirely hollow, one or them filled with nearly 
a pmt of the lymphy and purulent matter. 
The cavity extended to the orbit of eye, thence 
communicating wiih the nostrils, especially 
on one side. The brain, which lies in very 
near contact with this cavity of the crest, 



inflammation started, cause the fluid pus to be 
discharged, and maj, at a certain stage of 
progress, help the diseased membrane to re- 
gain health. 

As the inflammation of the sinus ad vasees, 
the brain, bf costigaoits sjnnpathy, beeoB«s 



e 
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Involved, and then, probably, death seldom 
fails to enftne. 

Cows certainly recover after pus has been 
.discharged from the horn and nose. In sach 
ease the inflammation may not have reached 
the brain, and simply condnctitig the matter 
off, gives the nsaal impnlse to the membrane 
of the cavity to heal. The brain does not ne* 
cessarily take on disease, tboogh it is in snch 
near vicinity to the seat of the inflammation. 
When it does, I suppose it is asually mortal. 

Dry koUow ham is spoken of. 1 know no* 
thing of its phenomena. Is it so called when, 
on boring tne horn, no flnid issaes, or when 
the horn, on being sawed off, is foond koOoWf 
yet holding no flaidl 

TVeatmenL-^This I predicate more upon 
general principles than npon expei^ience. Ii 
will seem proper, if the explanation of its na- 
ture and seat be correct, to bleed freely, (best 
from the nostrils) unless the cow's low con- 
dition forbid. 

Then parge with Glaaber salts, one or two 
pounds at a dose. Bore the horns with one- 
onarter inch gimlet, in such dependent point 
tnat the contents will flow out. Bore it close 
to the head (one and a half or two inches off,} 
80 that, although when you do it, only blood 
may flow, the aperture will be ready to dis- 
charge the pus wnen it is formed. If the flow 
seems not to be free enough^ the horn may be 
sawed off. I know no other reason for doing 
this. 

Apply a large poultice of mullein leavesboWed 
and mashed up with bran, just over the crest, 
wrapping the whole top of the head. Change 
it three times a day, or oftener, having first 
sheared the hair close. 

Dif Restore the C^.->Boluses of one-half 
pint corn meal dough and an even table-spoon- 
mi cayenne pepper, thrust down the throat two 
or three times a day. Or one-half pound raw 
beef balled up with salt and pepper, to make 
it hot. Herrings, frogs, dbc. are advised ; those 
who will, can try them. 

A drench of red-oak bark tea and wild 
cherry bark tea, and red pepper tea may do 
good; but doubtless the safest reliance will be 
upon trying to cure the disease of the head. 
The cud will come when health is restored. 

Chs. Minor. 

CharloUesmUe, ffov, 19, 1851. 



For the Southern Planter. 

FARMING IN SURRY. 

Mr. JBr<2t&r,— In the October number of the 
Somheni Planter there is a eommnnicaiion 
lirom the Hon. W. Newton on the Improve- 
ment of Worn Out Lands in Viiginia by 
Quano and Lime, which seems to have at- 
tracted general attention. Mr. Newton in- 
forms us that the ftrst crop «f wheat sowed 
waa< ft total f^ilnre, not wctth threshing, aad 



was used as litter for stables, bat the seventh 
and last crop, by the application of lime and 
guano, yielded over twenty bushels of wheat 
for one throughout the entire crop. This was 
certainlv doing very well, and we are much 
indebted to Mr. Newton for his handsome 
communication setting forth th^ facts, as it 
will have a tendency to stimulate us to re- 
newed e:[^ertioQs in improving our farms. My 
purpose now is to tell you, Mr. Editor, in as' 
concise a manner as possible, what was done 
the last season in this county in raising wheat. 
But I confess I can't eive altogether such 
cheering news as Mr. Niewton has done, be- 
cause, perhaps, we are not only less skilful as 
cultivators of the soil, but also less generous 
in the application of manures. Yet we art 
not entirely idle, and you will see that as we 
are on the right track, a little more perseve- 
rance and industry will enable us to almost 
equal Mr. Newton. 

Two of mv neighbors, Mr. W. Ruffin and 
Mr. J. W. Watkins, made this year, the for- 
mer twelve bushels of wheat for one and the 
latter fourteen for one through their entire 
crops. These farms before they were marled 
would hardly have made more than thrde, cer- 
tainly not more than four for one, and the 
above gratifying result was achieved almost 
solely by the agency of marl (fossil shells,^ 
for no guano or other bought manure was usea 
at all on either farm. Mr. Watkins cultivates 
his farm on the three shift, strictly non-grazing 
system. Mr. R. is just throwing his farm into 
five fields— grazes moderately. This is much 
the better wheat farm of the two. 

Now, if our farms will yield twelve and 
fourteen bushels for one und:er the three shijft 
system, what may we not expect when we 
have more enlarged views of agriculture adopt 
a more enlightened and scientific system of 
cultivation, namely, the five or six field rota- 
tion with all the advantages and benefits of 
clover and pea fallows 1 

. J . . . . 

Swrry^ Nov, 16, 1851. 



For the Soathem Planter. 
REPORT ON EPES* ISLAND; 

A FARM ON THE LOWES JABffES RITER, IN CHARLP8 
CITY COUNTT, OPPOSrfS THE MOUTH OP THE 
APPOMATTOX. 

To the Hale and Comer €fa^, No. 1 , 

Prince George QnuUfs 

The committee appoimed to report on this 
farm, take great pleasure in performing the 
duty assigned them. 

The Island is an alluvial formation, of course 
ancient in its character— being high and re- 
guiring little labor to drain it. Originally very 
fertile, it had shared the fate of all other landfs 
befbre the spirit of ihiprovement had dawned 
upon Virginia's sons. 8o low bad this fine 
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«8tate become, diat a few yeai^ ago, with a 
large force, scarcely enough corQ< was made 
to feed the laborers and teams engaged in till- 
ing the farm, and a few handrra bushels of 
wheat for sale, were a)l which coold be made 
under the managemeni then pretailfbg. Now, 
under an improving system, with eompara- 
tlrely few hands, luxuriant ero)>s of torn and 
wheat are made, and the fields present aii un- 
▼aried appearance, teeming with vegetable 
life. Before improvement had taken Mate 
galls were seen on every knoll on the farm, 
level as it is. Now there are no naked places 
to mark the effects of the spoiler's hand: galls 
have been healed and nothing offensive is seen 
to mar the beauty of the aspect as the eye 
wanders over the landscape. 

The Island contains about fbur hundred 
acres of arable land. Mulatto soil, sufficiently 
stiff, but clay preponderating; subsoil of the 
same character, differing only in beinff stiffer. 
the farm is laid off in five fields oT eighty 
acres each, with a road from the landing, run- 
ning north and south, dividing the fields and 
parts of each shlfl, the division of fields tieing 
east and west; thus the crops are all conve- 
nient to (he road, which passes through the 
farm-lot on which stand the buildings receiv- 
Ing^the produce made on the farm. 

There has been commenced a hed^e of 
Osage orange to divide two adjacent fields, 
and now in the second year of its growth. 
So far this hedge is lookin? Well, and it is in- 
tended to continue the planting of hedges, 
should the present experiment succeed, around 
each field until all the fields are protected by 
a line fence. 

BoUttionofCrops.'^FiTsXytarjeom; second 

J rear, wheat; third, clover; fourth, clover, fal- 
owed for fifth, wheat; to be followed by com 
at the beginning of a second series of crops. 
The preparation and cultivation of the com 
crop do not materially diffisr from the practice 
prevailing on most farms which are judiciously 
managed. The difference consists in fallow- 
ing the land intended for com with a fonr^horse 
plough, and using double ploughs in the eulri- 
YEtion of the crop. The fifieen feet beds 
formed for the previous wheat crop, with a 
plough drawn by four mules, are reversed with 
a plough of the same size; the land is harrowed 
at the proper time, and laid off in rows five 
feet apart. Planting is commenced by the 
35th of March— sometimes earlier, but not 
later than the lOih of April. The seed is 
dropped at intervals oi'twelveto fifieen inches 
in the step, one stalk being left in the hill 
when thinned out. The earth is thrown from 
the plabts with a two-horse mouldboard plough, 
the oar running next to the corn, and two inr- 
rows to the row. The hoes follow the first 
plonzhing, cleansing the step of grass and 
weeds. 

Immediately after the first ploughing is com- 
pleted the mouldboard plongns are again used 
throwing the earth to tae com and breaking 
up the entire row. Sometlmea the double- 



shovel plough Is n^td previous to the Second 
ploughing, rnnning in the Airrows made by 
the plough during the first working, and in- 
teaded to loosen the earth around and below 
the roots of the young plants. After these 
Several ploughings are nnished, harrows or 
cultivators are used to level down the beds, 
and hoes again follow to complete the opera- 
tion and destroy any grass or weeds left by 
the ploughs or cultivators. This seems, judg- 
ing from the cleaoi condition of the field now 
in com (about the first of August,) to be suffi- 
cient work to make as good a crop of core as 
any other mode which could be adopted ; the 
corn at that time looking well, although a 
rather drv season. 

The fallow for wheat is commenced as soon 
as the last crop is threshed and delivered, (say 
1st of August.) Here is seen one of the neatest 
operations on the farm. The clover and rank 
weeds are run over by a harrow drawn by 
four stout oxen, combing down the growth of 
clover, weeds and grass and rendering a chain 
before the plough unnecessary. A four-horse 
plough is used for fallowing, which does the 
work in good style, followed by hoes to level 
down any accumulations of clover or weeds 
and fill op any holes left by the ploughs, should 
any part of the sod fail to fall over, then fol- 
lows the roller to press down the earth and 
close up the furrows. The com land intended 
for wheat, is likewise ploughed with four-honte 
ploughs, three com rows forming the bed for 
wheat. Of course, all land intended for wheat 
is harrowed before sowing and the seed har- 
rowed in — the harrows running over the land 
until the surfhce Is made smoom and put into 
good condition. One aad a half bushels of 
seed are sown per acre, generally Purple Straw,, 
but this fall it is intended to sow mostly the 
Blue 8tem-^a variety of white wheat which 
yielded nearly forty bushels per acre on the 
••Island" this year. 

No fodder is gathered from the com on this 
farm, but fops are cut, which, with clover hay, 
furnish amfne long food for the teams. Owing 
to this cause, sowing wheat is beffon and 
finished sooner here than on farms where this- 
practice prevails. Cioverseed are sown on 
land seeded down in wheat as early in Febru- 
ary as prstcticable. As no fodder is pulled, 
clover is cut and made into hay, for the use of 
the teaims. This, on at five neld rotation, fs 
not objectionable: in fact, it is doubted by 
some good farmers if any injury is sustained 
by so doing Under the four field system. 

Be this as it may, here the Club will see the 
practical fact of land yearly improving and 
clover cut, being an additional crop taken 
from the land under this system. 

PregeiU Amount of Crdps.-'li has been stated 
that some few years ago, under an injudicious 
and exhausting system, very little com and a 
few hundred bushels of wheat were made. 
The present year there have been sold and re- 
tained for seed about 3,200 bushels of Whcfat 
ftom 109 acres of land, or neaiiy SO boahels- 
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per acre. The usual amount of com will 
reach forty bushels per acre, being 3,200 bushels 
from eighty acres. Your committee belieye 
that amount will be the minimum of the pre- 
sent crop of corn. 

Meansof Improvement. — Marl from the "Hun- 
dreds" farm has been applied at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty bushels per acre. Half 
that (quantity is now being applied as a second 
dressing, and your body saw the evident im- 
provement resultiog from the second applica- 
tion, as evinced by the more luxuriant and 
greener appearance of the vegetable growth 
where thus applied. Putrescent manures are 
largely applied to the land. These are ob* 
tained by moving large quantities of straw, 
corn-stalks, &c. with dung obtained from the 
stables and such additions as are made bv 
other stock when put on the farm lot. In au- 
dition to which may be enumerated land im- 
proved by summer stock-pens, all the ofial of 
the wheat crop, husks ana refused clover-hay. 
8ome of all these materials are passed through 
the farm-lot, and more or less trod by mules 
and cattle, undergoing some fermentation be- 
fore being carried out and applied as top- 
dressing to clover. Such is the situation of 
this farm, that do extraneous matter can be 
used for litter; neither is it wanted, for manual 
labor cannot be spared from the ordinary opera- 
tions of the farm to collect material for ma- 
nure, even could it be hauled ia,^ when so much 
has to be carried out; first, from the lot in a 
state of decomposition ; and in the next place, 
from the stack, where the straw has been kept 
sound until the time of its application. 

Stock.— T\xi^ farm has little stock on it, 
owing partly to the fact, that many cattle have 
died from disease. What stock passed in re- 
view before your committee were in fine con- 
dition. The oxen then under the yoke were 
fat enough to suit the palate of an English 
alderman! may-hap, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
.don himself II Your committee saw about ten 
oxen and twelve or fifteen milch cows and 
.smaller cattle. These are of the comm<^ 
breed of the country, crossed by an improveid 
bull. Your committee were much pleased 
with a flock of sheep, consisting of some forty 
or fifty} in fine condition and of large size. 
These consist of Bakewell ewes crossed by a 
Reybold ram. Hogs are now being raised, and 
A good many were seen of difi^crent size — 
^jQciong them several very fine sows and a lai^e 
boar. They were fat, and bid fair to give a 
good yield of fi^esh at the proper time for kill- 
ings M\ the stocky are undev the control of a 
small boy or two, who keep them io proper 
bounds. They are grazed during the spring, 
summer and fall, and kept up during the winter 
months. The keep consists of the offal of 
the farm during cold weather, and sufiered to 
graze at pleasure when a good bite of clover 
and grass can be had at other seasons of the 
.year. Good and sufficient shelter is provided 
them when needed. 
HoTKz and Jlfu&s.— The work is done od 



this farm by eight mules. . One horse is kept 
for the use of the overseer. These were all 
fat-^an unusual thing on most farms during 
this season of the year. There are fifteen 
field hands, eight mules and one horse, and 
-— — oxen, which comprise the whole force on 
the farm. 

The usual agricultural tools now to be had, 
of the best kinds, are used on the farm. Your 
committee noticed an improved M'Cormick's 
plough, obtained of Mr. Robert B. Boiling of 
Pjetersburg, who has had them in use on his 
Sandy Point estate for some time. The im- 
provement consists of a block of wood resting 
on the top of the mould board, between it and 
the beam, fitted to each and curved at bottom 
so as to correspond with the curved mould- 
board, by whicn the beam of the plough is 
raised to prevent clogging. This plough was 
doing good, work during the visit of the Club, 
and the extended use of it would facilitate the 
great labor of a summer fallow. Smith's 
Chain-Band Horse-Power and Parker's Drum 
are used for threshing wheat. 

Your committee do not think it necessary 
to go more into detail, and will merely remark, 
that when the Club reflects upon the greatly 
improved condition of this farm — the total 
absence of any attempt at display — the com- 
bination of every thing useful, yet economy 
manifested in every department of labor; the 
neat appearance of the farm and servants' 
dwellings; the improved health of the latA>r«rs 
and comfort derived from improved houses; 
the fine condition of the stock of every kiod-^ 
all these things, combined with the manifest 
care in having every thing well done and at 
the proper time, show, on the part of Dr. ^es' 
friend, Col. James S. Gilliam, a well balanced 
and discriminating mind, so necessary in a 
profession requiring forethought to conceive 
and energy and determination to successfully 
cariy out the many operations of agriculture. 

The report here presented may be applicable 
to "Hundreds" farm also; but having seen 
this farm during a hasty visit, your committee 
will only sav, as far as seen, it showed con- 
clusiye evidence of good management and 
great improvement— the style of managemeat 
well agreeing with that of the "Island." 

They will conclude this report by the ex- 
pression of a hope, that when be returns, the 
owner of these farms, now in Europe, will 
devote his time and attention to them in such 
manner as to complete the good work — a work 
which his own interest, as well as the cause, 
alike demands, of him. 

Bjespectfully submitted, 

CoRiOMNUs Russell, ) /*^ 

JOSUH M. JORDiJ*, J "^• 



A potato gathering machine is in operation 
in New Hampshire. It is attached to a wagon. 
The, wagon is placed at one end of the ix>lato 
&Mi with o^en or. horses attached, and as it 
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passes dovn the roms, digs the potatoes, sepa- 
rates them from the dirt, and loads them into 
the wagon. — Exchange paper. 



For the SoathMrn Piaster. 

EXPERIMENTS OF THE ALBEMARLE 

HOLE AND CORNER CLUB. 

^^ •  < 

The undersigned were appointed a commit- 
tee at a recent meeting of the "Albemarle 
Hole and Comer Clab, Na 1," to prepare for 
poblicalion in tlie '^ Southern Planter" an Es- 
say on "the experiments which have been 
tried by the Club since \ts commencement, 
giving the substance of the most interesting 
of them." In executing this datv, the com- 
mittee are at a loss in making the selection 
contemplated by the order of the Club, and 
deem it best to exercise no discretion in dis- 
criminating between.thtt several experiments. 
They deem it more expedient to refer it to 
the practised judgment of the Editor of the 
Planter, to maice such selections from the re- 
port of the committee as his more varied ex- 
perience and observation of che condition aud 
wants of the Agricultural community within 
the range of its circulation may suggest as 
valuable. 

With respect to the manner in which the 
undersigned have discharged the duty assigned 
them, some of the experiments are easily and 
with advantage susceptible of the synoptical 
resumd contemplated by the Club in prescrib- 
ing the duties of the committee; while others, 
it is obvious, derive their chief value from 
the minute accuracy of the details which have 
attended their progress. The committee have, 
accordingly, treated the experiments with re- 
ference to these considerations, and submit 
the results, respectfully, to the Editor of the 
Planter. 



Prank Carr, > n^y^^^in^^ 
F. E. G. Cabr, } C-^mmt^a. 



Experiment on Wheat— On the Results of Cuf^ 

^ ting Wheat m the Milk Slates in the Dough 

^tate; and. when FhUly Ripe. T\ied by Dan'l 

F, Carr, Dr. Frank Carr, WiUiam W'. Minor, 

Richmond TerreU and Hugh Minor. 

All the experiments seem to have been made 
with the most precise accuracy. Three par- 
cels of wheat were cut in every case: one 
when milk could be pressed.out in small qoan** 
titles, and when the straw under the head was 
still green; one in the dough state, when the 
grain was compressible between the linger and 
thumb, and the straw yellow; and one when 
the grain was hard and fully ripe, and the 
straw dry. The samjDles not ripe were all 
cared in the shade. In testing the results in 
each case, the same measure was tiUed with 
wheat in the several stages of ripeness, the 
grains <Sounte4 and accurately weighed. The 



various experiments, allowaace being made 
for different degrees of ripeness, which may 
fairly be presumed to have existed in the se- 
veral samples, evince a remarkable similarity 
in the results. It may be worthy of remark, 
that in every experiment the ripe grain was 
the most bulky. Taking the ripe wheat as 
thestandardj the experiments show that the 
loss by weight, of cutting wheat in the dough 
state is between five and eight per cent, and 
that by cutting wheat in the milk state, be- 
tween forty, and fifty per cent 

Experiment — Com.— /» reference to its Distri^ 
InUion in Plantings as to Vistance and Arrange" 
merU. Referred to Dr. John Minor ^ WiUiam 
W. Minor and Geotge Clive. 

The experiment by Dr. Minor was conducted 
in the following manner: Two rows, one stalk 
in the hill and one foot distance in the hill; 
two rows^ two stalks in the hill and two feet 
distance m the hill; two rows, three stalks in 
the hill and three feet distance in the hill — all 
the rows at equal distances from each other. 

The experiment by Mr. CUve was as follows : 
One stalk in the hill, one and a half feet apart; 
two stalks in the hill, three feet apart; three 
stalks in the hill, four and a half ieet apart— 
rows at equal distances. 

The experiment made by Mr. WiUiam W. 
Minor was conducted as follows: He planted 
four rows, distance of each from the other, five 
feet. They were on a hillside — No. 1, lowest 
down the hill, he left one stalk in the bill, two 
feet apart. The row next above, No, 2, two 
stalks in the hill, four feet apart. The next 
row above. No. 3, three stalks in a hill, six 
feet apart. In No. 4, the highest on the nill- 
side, the same conditions in all respects pre- 
vailed as in No. 1, the lowest on the hillside. 
The results of all these experiments were in 
favor of the fewer stalks in the hill and shortest 
distances. The rows were all adjacent. 

ESxpmment on T^rp-Dressing Wheat. CondueUd 
by Dr. WiUMm Q. Cart. 

He top-dressed with equal quantities of sta- 
ble manure, six lots of wheat, in the first week 
of October, November, December, January, 
February and March, respectively. The land 
manured was thin grey highland, with a con-, 
siderable admixture of sand. That without 
manure might have brought from three to five 
bushels of wheat to the acre. The manure 
was spread very thin, at the rate of not more 
than ten ox-cart loads to the acre. From the 
time the wheat came up until harvest, that 
top^ressed at the time of seeding in October, 
had the advantage of all the other lots. It 
came op more vigorously, grew faster, filled 
better, and ripened some days earlier than the 
other lots. In spite of a thick growth of blue 
grass, this lot yielded at least .fifteen bushels 
to (he acre, whilst that adjoining, of the same 
character, though not manured, did not yield 
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three. He was unable lo discover anir differ- 
ence in the other lots. The top-dressing had 
a decidedly good effect on all, in hastening its 
matnrity and improving the quantity and qaa* 
lity of the product, over the unmanured land 
adjoining; the crop being folly doubled on all. 
The fact that cold, freezing weather continued 
till April, and was succeeded by moist, warm 
weather, may account for the good effects 
resulting from the late manuring. Wheat, 
dressed with a very thia covering of straw in 
February, was not benefited by it, but the clover 
was very much improved. 

Experiment to Ascertain the Diference in tie 
Result of Cutting Wheal when U first begins to 
Bustf and suffered to Stand till 7%oroughJy 
Ripe. Conducted by Dr. William G, Cart, 

On the 3d day of July he cut from different 
spots in the field two parcels of wheat just 
beginning to rust, the straw and blades green, 
the heads turning white, and the grain in the 
dough state, very soft, some of the heads being 
in the milii state. On the 19th of the same 
month, he cut from the same spots, the wheat 
which had been leA to ripen. A struck mea- 
sure of the rusted wheat, thoroughly ripe, 
weighed 85 frains— the number of plains 232. 
The same measure of the wheat, just begin- 
ning to rust, weighed 89 ^ai7»— number of 
grains 247. Of the wheat taken from another 
spot, a struck measure of the ripe rusted wheat, 
weighed 85J ^mtw— number of grains 2l3. — 
The same measure of wheat, just beginning 
to rust, weighed 95 grains — number of grains 
210. The greater difference in favor of the 
wheat just beginning to rust, in the second 
experiment, must be attributed to its being 
rather more matured when gathered, than the 
first. The straw of the unripe wheat, is, to 
all appearance, very suf)er{or to that of the 
ripe wheat, and the flouring properties of the 
grain are, no doubt, superior. 

Experiment on the Effect on the Prodnct of Corn, 
of Pulling Fodder and Cutting Tops, Con- 
ducted by Mr, Oeofge CUve, 

The average weight of several parcels, the 
fodder not being pulled nor tops cut, was llf 
pounds; where fodder was pulled and tops not 
cut, lU pounds; and when the fodder was 
polled and tops cut, 11 pounds. If these se- 
veral parcels and weights are multiplied by 6, 
the fractional parts will be got rid of, and the 
results of the experiment more readily com- 
pared. We will then have 120 ears, weighing 
70 pounds, when the com was leA untouched, 
120 ears, weighing 69 pounds, when the stalks 
were stripped of the fodder, but tups not cut, 
and 120 ears, weighing 66 pounds, when the 
fodder was pulled and tops cot. Now, assum- 
ing 70 pounds as the weight that all ought to 
have reached, there is a loss of one-seventieth 
by pulllne fodder; and a loss of four-seventieths 
sustained, by both operations of pulling fodder 
and cutting tops. 



Esq^metU on Fattoning Mfgs in a Cloae JVw. 
Conducted by Dr, FrSkk Ovrr. 

On the 29th of April seven shoats, whicb 
had been littered on the 20th of the preceding 
February, were put trp in a close pen. They 
were, when put up, in tolerablv good order. 
They were slaughtered on the 14th of Decem- 
ber following, and weighed nett 1,150 pounds^ 
giving an average of 164| pounds. Thev con* 
sumed, in bringmg them to the knife, of mer- 
chantable material, 12 barrels and 1 bushel of 
com and 30 bushels of bran. The com was 
given to them sometimes in meal and some- 
times in the grain; when in latter form, it was 
soaked to softness in a boiler, in which other 
materials for food, bran, meal, apples, pump- 
kins, cvmlins, &c. were mixed and ferment- 
ing. The pumpkins were sometimes boiled — 
the cymlins always. Besides the articles of 
food already enumerated, the chaps about the 
house were made to pull for the nogs clover, 
grass and such weeds as hogs will eat., Two 
large white-oaks in the yard, which bore well^ 
also furnished a good supply of acorns. These 
articles, together with peaches, with which 
tlie trees were burdened and broken, slops from 
the kitchen, spare milk, &c. constituted the 
food on which the hogs were fed. The labor 
required in attending them hardly deserves to 
be estimated. In order to give precision to 
the experiment and to ensure accuracy in the 
results, I gave them much of my personal at- 
tention, being rarely away from them more 
than two days at a time, and seldom that.-^- 
The children about the yard and an infirm old 
man, who bad been many years off the tax 
list, gathered the fallen fruit, grass, dec. The 
latter, under my supervision, attended to the 

E reparation of the food and feeding. About 
all a gallon of salt and three pounds of cop- 
peras were consumed in the process, and tne 
pen was frequently supplied with charcoal. 

Price of pork at time of killing was five 
dollars — then we have 
1,150 lbs. pork at $5, - - - $57 50 

Per Contra. 
12 bbls. 1 bushel corn at $2, $24 40 
30 bushels bran at 10 cents, 3 00 
Salt and copperas, say 30 



Total expenses, 



$27 70 27 70 



Gross profit, • - - 

Deduct value of 7 shoats when 
pot up, at 50 cents, 



Nett profit. 



3 50 
$26 30 



Experiment on Raising Tobacco Plants in Boi 
Beds. Conducted by Wm, W. Minor ^ Esq, 

On the 21st of April, 1843, 1 made a hot bed 
containing about twenty-five square yards- 
sowed the next day with tobacco seed begin- 
ning to sprout. No glass was pot on it, out 
had plank laid over it to retain the heat and 
moisture. The plants began to come up in 
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three days from sowiog, and when most of 
them were up the plank was removed. While 
covered with the nlank the bed needed no 
watering. The bea was then watered twice 
a day, on an average, thoagh it was neglected, 
as regards water. The plants were not thick 
enough in the bed, nor were \hey regnlar— 
there being many vacant spots in it, owing to 
the circumstance that T had to gaess at the 
quantity of seed, they being in a sprouted 
state, and, therefore, more difficult to sow with 
regularity. Thefe were a few plants in this 
bed large enough for new-ground planting in 
one month after sowing. They did not, how- 
ever, grow as &st after three or four weeks as 
did the plants in bi^ds prepared in the usual 
way« though they had decidedly better roots. 
I think, also, that the hot bed plants grew off 
Jbod lived better than those drawn from beds 
prepared in the usual way. This bed yielded 
9,900 plants, counted as they were drawn, and 
would have yielded two thousand more had 
they not been literally burned up from negleot 
•of watering for the space of a week* The 
cost of this bed I estimate as follows: the 
labor of two men, three women, a cart and 
steers, say one day, at three dollars. The 
manure, worth, perhaps, four doUars^a cart 
load of mould from the woods, which was put 
on the top; twice weeding, the watering, and 
one and a half bushels of poudrette, value one 
dollar, cover the entire cost. The bed was 
about fifteen inches in depth when sown, and 
it has sunk about one-fourtb, and the manuie 
is now worth about three dollars. The nett 
cost of this bed, then, is about five dollars — 
the yield 9,200 plants, and I think I hazard 
Dothinff in saying that it would have yielded 
90,000 had they been distributed with tolerable 
regularity. 

In connexion with this subject, I will re- 
mark that the actioa of poudrette on tobacqo 
plants was very decided and beneficial, both 
on my hot bed and on other beds; on the hot 
bed, especially, I made an accurate experi- 
ment with it, and never saw a greater effect 
£roduced by plaster (which I have known to 
8 very great in some cases) than was pro- 
duced by this poudrette on tooacco plants. 

The cost of plant beds prepared in the old 
way by buroine, is estimated to be eight shil- 
lings per one hundred square yards, or two 
shillings per twenty-five square yards, without 
estimating the wood consumed, or manure 
applied, or treading, covering, weeding, &c. 
If, now, it requires four cords of wood at fifty 
cents per cord, to burn one hundred square 
yards, this would cost two dollars ; then tread- 
ing, covering, weediug, &e, the same would 
cost one dollar or one dollar and fifty cents; 
then a load of suitable manure would cost 
fifty cents more, and all these items would 
make the cost about five dollars per one hun- 
dred square yafds; and ten thousand plants 
being the usual estimated yield to the one 
hundred square yards of plant land, the cost 
of producing the ten thousand plants by the 



hot bed (as it resulted with me) and in the old 
mode, Is about the same; though I have no 
doubt that plants may be raised at less cost 
in the hot bed, than by the old fashioned mode, 
after further experience with them shall have 
pointed out ^e improvements of which this 
plan is susceptible. 

William W. Minor. 
September 2i,lBiX. 



F(ir lh« S)potb«ni Plaatec. 
WHEAT, SOm AND TB^UVAHATIOH. 

Mr, Editor^— As the time of seeding wheat 
is over, and each larmer will be anxiously 
looking to the result of his crop, it might not 
be amiss to lay down a few rules for reflec- 
tion, as a careful review of the past will en- 
able us to improve in the future. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect a crop of wheat from all 
kinds of soils, and hence the many failures iu 
the raisios ox crops. Soil, climate and mar- 
kets should always be kept in view, and If 
each farmer would raise such crons or pro- 
ducts as is best adapted to his soil, 1 have no 
doubt there would be more profit derived by 
the operation. From close observation for 
fifteen years I am satisfied that heavier crops 
of wheat can be raised from stiff clays than 
any othex; and all light sandy soils are much 
more adapted to the growth of corn and roots. 
The best preparation for wheat,, doubtless. Is 
fallow, and that with as clean a surface Ma 
possible, unless it is some substance that will 
decay rapidly. I think I am safe in saying 
there can be more wheat made in single rows 
than any other way, and especially if the laud 
is poor. 

I am aware thai I am at variance in this 
opinion with many disiluguished farmers— 
however, great men sometimes commit great 
errors, and there is knowledge to be gained, 
even in farming, from a fool. Solomon says 
so, at ariy rate. But to return. There is more 
surface in wheat in single rows than in a level 
surface. Suppose you draw a straight line 
across an acre of land, you have seventy-two 
yards. Suppose you throw the land in five 
leet beds, elevated at the crown six inches, 
then measure each bed from alley to alley, 
and you would gain several rows— more than 
enough to make up for a clear water furrow 
in each row. The soil is also more condensed, 
being thrown together. And this is only a 
small portion of the advantages of sinele rows. 
There is at least one-third saved in ploughing 
the next time the land is to be cultivated, by 
lapping down in the alleys, and thereby deep- 
ening the soil, and the land ploughs much 
better. Another great advantage derived from 
single rows is in the seeding ot wheat There 
are no furrows to be marked off as guides, 
and I avouch that no man can seed wheat 
with half tXkQ ease on a flat surface, although 
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it may have been previously raked. I speak 
from experience. I seed all my wheat, and 
when I have an alley to walk in, the labor is 
light; but when the surface is level I can 
scarcely hold out. The best way I have tried 
Is to have a bucket slung, with a broad strap, 
round the neck, and one throw of the hand is 
much easier than two. 

Another important item in wheat raising is 
the ploughing. And here again I am at va- 
riance with many gentlemen ofgreat note and 
practical ezperience,~-ezperience, however, 
being my entipe guide. Never having had an 
overseer, I mav be entitled, at least, to some 
experience in the matter! I hold the opinion 
that land should be not only ploughed shallow, 
but exceedingly shallow, for several reasons: 
the surface soil has more tenacity than the 
subsoil, and is less liable to heave or dry to 
powder in high winds and freezes, and be 
blown away. Again, by deep ploughing the 
land is capable of receiving a greater quantity 
of water. Then by lowenng the temperature 
of the land and encouraging acids wtiich are 
.poisonous to the roots of the wheat, there is 
ioo much moisture for wheat twenty times 
where there is too much drought once.— 
Clean fallow, shallow ploughing, with a quan- 
tity of surface drains to take off all super- 
abundant water, I hold to be the best way to 
insure a good crop of wheat. 

I have said, Mr. Editor, what 1 intended for 
the present in regard to wheat. If you think 
it will be of any service to your readers of 
the Planter you are at liberty to insert it. 
Hoping you and your Planter may exert an 
influence over the farming community of the 
Old Dominion that will not easily be forgotten, 
suffer me to subscribe myself one of your 
readers, 

c. c s. 

Northumberland, Nov, 20, 1851. 



For the Southern Planter. 

TOBACCO PLANTS. 

Mr. Editor ^ — I will here state an experiment 
which I tried this year in raising tobacco 
plants, which you may publish if you think 
proper. On the I3th of May I threw on some 
brush on one end of a bed that I previously 
sowed, but the plants had been destroyed by 
the bugs. AAer burning slightly I raked it 
well, and then put on' about forty pounds of 
guano to twenty-five square yards; or at least, 
I put it on a quarter of an inch thick. I then 
sowed the seed and covered them with fine 
stable manure a quarter of an inch, and »hen 
trampled it all over. Then I put on leached 
ashes enough to keep the manure from getting 
too dry; and they were up in eight days, and 
in foriy.-two days from the day I sowed the 
seed 1 planted eighteen hundred plants, nearly 
overgrown, and continued to draw twice and 



three times a week until I finished planting 
my crop. After sowing the guano, as above 
stated, I raked it and hoed it in well before I 
sowed the seed, and then put on the other 
dressing. 

1 remain yoursj &c. 

James M. CampbelIi. 
Rock HiU, I^ouisa, Nov. 23, 1851. 



For the Southern Planter. 

COMPARATTSrE EXPENSE OP THE 
HORSE AND MULE TO THE FARMEK. 

JMfr. Editor^^FoT the last four or five years 
I have devoted my time mostly to farming, 
and during that time have paid a good deal of 
attention to the feeding of my horses, and, 
therefore, have learned pretty well the expense 
of keeping that animal on the farm. I have 
long since come to the contlusion that the 
male would be much cheaper as a working 
animal on the farm than the horse, and have, 
therefore, determined, as soon as I can dispose 
of my horses, without too much sacrifice in 
price, to procure a full team of them, and 
use them in all my farming operations. When 
I take into consideration the very great savin? 
to the farmer by the use of the mule instead 
of the horse, it is a matter of great surprise 
to me that our improving and intelligent agri« 
cuhnrists should have delayed a thing of such 
importance as this to this time. I can only 
account for it in this way: that until within a 
few years past, there has been no accessible 
marltet for our surplus com, and, therefore, it 
was not considered expensive to feed it away 
lavishly, to horses; and thus having become 
accustomed to the horse and this wasteful 
mode of feeding him, car farmers have come 
10 regard it as all right and proper. But we 
are now placed under very difierent circum- 
stances. Canals, plank roads and railroads 
now ofiTer facilities to various markets for oar 
surplus grain of all kinds, and to continue 
now the old, extravagant and wasteful habits 
of feeding it away to horses, when a ready 
market and remunerating prices are o^ered 
us, h^ to say the least, very bad management — 
management decidedly behind the times. 

But a change in this respect has commenced. 
Some of our practical and sagacious farmers 
have commenced the work of reform; have 
dispensed with the horse and supplied them- 
selves with mules. Some of these have as- 
sured me that they were much pleased with 
the exchange; so much so, that they would 
advise their friends to give away their horses, 
if they could not sell, and purchase mules. 

I propose now, Mr. Editor, to give yon a 
calculation in figures of the saving to the far- 
mer by the use of mules instead of horses, 
and, for that purpose, I will take a team of 
ten for a period of twenty years; will suppose 
the horses and mules to cost at their purcnase 
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the same price, and will estimale the differ- 
ence, saved in the feeding of the mule, of In- 
dian com, at six barrets each per annam, or 
that the horse will ooasame twelve and th« 
male six barrels each per annum to keep them 
each in §ood working order. 

Upon that data I make' this exhibit: 
10 horses wiH consume eaeh 13 bbls. 
corn per annam, sav for 80 years^ 
which is equal to 2,400 bbls. worth 
on an average, $2 50 per barrel, (6,000 
Shoeing 10 horses will cost fgSO per 
afinum ($3 each, or more, which we 
have to pay,) say for 20 years, 600 

Cost of feeding on com, and shoeing 
10 horses for 20 years, $6,600 

10 mules will oonsome each 6 bbls. 
corn per annam^ say for 20 years, 
which is eqnal to 1,200 bbls. worth, 
on an average, $2 50 per barrel, no 
tstperiie €f shoeing, , $8,000 

Amooot saved in 20 years by mules, S3,600 

According to this esttmatc we hav« the sur- 
prising sum of $3,600 in twenty years, or about 
two hundred dollars per annum, gained or 
saved by having mules instead of horses; but 
large as this sum is, it can be fairly augmented 
to upwards of four thousand dollars, by taking 
into the calculation the greater longevity and 
exemption from diseases of the mule, which 
items are not set down in the above statement. 
At the end of the twenty years, how will the 
matter standi In all probabiKty the horses 
will all, or nearly all> be dead, while the mules, 
we may reasonably suppose, unless very badly 
treated, will all, or nearly all. be living and be 
f^obd for service for some five or ten years 
longer. 

I am, therefore, Mr. Editor, the warm advo- 
cate of the mule, and, as I before said, my de- 
termination is to give up the horse as speedily 
as practicable, aiid supply his place with the 
mule. Mules have been scarce and high for 
several years, and 1 have thought it a good 
plan to get some large mares and raise from 
a large jack. Thev can be raided at a Ytry 
trifling expense, and are ready for work at an 
early age, I have already commenced raising, 
and hare two now for a beginning. 

If my estimate approximate to reality on 
this subject, and I feel great confidence it does, 
then it is a matter of grave importance to the 
whole agricultural community that they should 
bestow some attention to a matter which so 
largely concerns them. 

That the mule can do as much and as effi- 
cient work as the horse, I think there is no 
doubt, especially if the mule have size and 
weight, which should be the case. Three good 
males will draw a three-horse plough, and do 
as good work ss three horses, and in the heat 
of summer fallow, which is fatal to so many 
horses, you never hear of any injury to the 
mole. 



I have been for several years, Mr. Editor, 
an attentive reader of your very valuable jour^ 
nal, and have derived much pleasure and profit 
from it, but I have never seen an article in 
your paper on this subject. I should like to 
see it discussed and examined. I would be 
pleased to have the views and opinions, of 
others, who have more experience, and if my 
ideas upon the subject are wrong I would like 
to have them corrected. 

P. P. K. 

QreenviUe, Culpeper, Va» Nov, 1S51. 



For the Southern Planter. 
A REMEDY FOR COLIC IN HORSESI. 

Mr. /?v^n,— I have intended for some time 
to request the re^publication of '*A Remedy 
for Colic in Horses'* whieh appeared in the 
Southern Planter, Vol. III. page 47. 

i have used the medicine with entire success 
for seven years and in several of the severest 
cases I ever saw. I had lost two of the best 
horses I owned previous to this publication. 
But since I have practised this way I have 
never, so far, iiad a horse to remain sick thirty 
minutes after giving the drench. 

By the way, I wouM advise every man who 
has a sick horse to give this medicine, although 
he may be told by others that his horse has 
"the grubs," for the symptoms in both cases 
are alike. I said the symptoms in both cases 
are alike, but I must make a reserve, for I be- 
lieve in ninety-nine eases out of a hundred 
that are said io be grUbs, the horses die by 
colic—- and grubs being found in them the cases 
are then decided to be grabs. 

Here is the reeipe: 

^'Take two quarts of cold water in a hand 
basin, add with your fire shovel, say, a pint of 
hot wood ashes or embers, and stir. (Jut off 
an inch and a half from a common handful of 
tobacco and shred in the mixture. Stir all up 
arfd let it stand .fifteen minutes and settle. — 
Pour off a common black bottle full of the 
fluid, and drench your horse. In half an hour 
be will be well. 

" Rationale: The gas which bloats the horse 
is probably carbonic acid gas and light car- 
bureited hydrogen, the product of the vegetable 
decomposition which is going on in the intes- 
tines; at any rate, it is a gas which is imme- 
diately absorbed by its combination with an 
alkali. 

"The tobacco is a powerful anti-spasmodic 
and cathartic; it, therefore, prostrates ihe ner- 
vous sensibility, checks the inflammation and 
increases the action of the lower intestines. 
In a critical or extreme case it will be well to 
give an enema of a strong decoction of tobacco 
with a common syringe. Out of more than 
one hundred instances in which I have seen 
this remedy used, I have yet to witness the 
fir^t failure. It alsp has an advantage over 
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yery toany remedies, viz: It cannot injure a 
iiorse in perfect health. Feed light lor a day 
or two. 

** Causes of CUic.— The main cause consists 
in the presence of a greater amoant of food 
than the intestines can elaborate into nourish- 
ment, or of a kind of food difficult of diges- 
tion, producing spasm, obstruction, vegetable 
decomposition and consequent inflammation. 
Hard driving on a fuU stomach will produce 
colic, because the effort weakens the tone of 
the digestive powers and they cannot elaborate 
the food — which then produces irritation and 
inflammation. ColdvuUerufhenthe horse is heated, 
because it is a powerful stimulus and will pro- 
dace spasm or obstruction, or by the re-action 
froduce weakness of the dieesiive oiigans. — 
t also gives too much fluidity to the food- 
fluids are more difficult of digestion than solids. 
It also increases the fermeutation. Hearty 
feeding after hard drivings because the stomach 
and intestines sympathize with the general fa- 
tigue of the system and are easily overloaded, 
*nd the appetite will induce the horse to eat 
more than ne can digest. 

"Colic is first flatulent, then inflammatory. 
Id the flatulent stage, or in what is called belly- 
ache, aromatic remedies, or half a gill of spi- 
rits of turpentine, or a pint of whiskey and 
black pepper may be given. All these stimu- 
late the system and may assist it in overcom- 
ing the difficulty. But in the latter and in- 
flammatory stage, which rapidly succeeds the 
former, these same remedies would produce 
speedy death by increasing the inflammation. 
In nine cases out of ten this disease is not ob- 
a^rved by the ordinary driver until it has as- 
aumed tlie inflammatorv form— in which stage 
the remedy at the head of this article should 
be given with as little delay as possible; al- 
ihough it should not be omitted, even if the 
liorse be supposed to be in the article of death 
itself, for I have seen them recover when every 
by-stander had dismissed all hope. 

T. N. Welles. 

"JPYench Creek, Peoria Co, Nov. 25, i842." 

Here follows a postscript which, as it is 
lengthy and not altogether so important, I 
shall omit lest I should be excluded from your 
columns. 

Thus, sir, I have performed, as well as I 
was able, what I consider my duty to the com- 
munity at large, and I do wish I could make 
it have a lasting impression upon every owner 
of that useful animal, the horse. I believe it' 
it were universally attended to but few, if any, 
horses would be lost by that commonly fatal 
disease. 

I am, sir, yours, most respectfully, 

James T. Jones. 

Spring HUis, Flwvanna, Dec, 4, 1851. 

We have tried a part of the above remedy, 
viz: the lye, making it by boiling the ashes, 
when we had no lye ready made, and always 



with perfect success. For ten years we had 
ten work horses, and lost only one, which 
would be equal to a loss of one horse in oii« 
hundred for one year, or one per cent, and 
that horse we did not see at all until she was 
dead. Our mle is, if there be a horse takea 
sick, to have him brought straight to us, and 
if it be colic, as it will be in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred, we drench with lye, repeating 
the dose if the first hare not given relief, and 
giving from one to five table-spoonfuls of lau- 
danum, according to the violence of the attack. 
Its mode of action is stated above. To this 
cause, in part, we attribute the health of oar 
teams, which is somewhat remarkable on a 
farm where the work is as hard as it is on a 
farm in the South- West Mountei&s. But it 
is also due in very considerable degree to an- 
other fact. We make it a rule to keep too many 
horses. And tliere is great economy in it both 
as regards saving ieed and the wear and tear 
of the teams. 

Sometimes we have drenched with lye so 
strong as to salivate the horse as badly as 
clover is »nd to do, making his mouth so raw 
that he would not eat. For the first twelve 
hours we disregard this. After that, if it has 
not ceased, we give a moderate drench of 
alum in strong solution, careless if it be swal- 
lowed; and this operates a speedy cure.— 
<Cluere« Would it cure salivation restdting 
from summer grazingl) 



ONIONS AND PEAS. 

Our friend in Augusta, who asked us some- 
time last fall to publish a good article on 
Onion Culture, may see a good one here. 
We commend it to his attention because we 
know the author, and he writes *' according 
to knowledge.'' 

For the Southern PUotar. 

Mr. Editor^-^yihen vou were at mv house, 
a short time since, I thmk I promised to give 
you, for your paper, some account of my mode 
of raising certam garden vegetables. If the 
following is, in your opinion, worthy the no- 
tice of your readers they are heartily welcome 
to it. To begin I will first notice 

THE ONION. 

This we have found always most easily 
raised of good size, and an abundant yield te 
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the land. We raise what I take to be the 
Dutch or Flanders onion. We parsue this 
plan to obtain the seed. Set oat the seed 
onions early in March, and caltivate only 
enough to ireep the weeds and grass under 
until the buttons are pret^ well developed. 
Then |)ermit the weeds and grass to grow at 
their will, so as to protect the bulb from the 
cold of winter. In the spring weed them welL 
and top-dress with hen-house manure, and 
cnltiyaCe as above. In this way, it will hardly 
«Ter be neeessary to set oat seed onions again. 
At least we have gatlfered buttons this season, 
large and fine, from onions set out seven years 
togo. Here it may be as well to sav how we 
prepare onr hen*hoase manare. The house 
IS well littered, say six inches deep, once in 
two weeks during the winter, with straw. — 
Then a liberal sprinkle of marl is applied, 
and frequently ashes. In two weeks it will 
be found to be well trami^ed and befouled^ when 
it is scraped up, thus mixing the ingredients 
which are then deposited in the garden in a 
heap ready for use in the spring. Pure hen 
dtmg should be applied cautiously, like guano; 
it V domestic gpa^io. 

The onion being a gross feeder, yon should, 
when growing the bulb, manure the land well 
with good stable manure, spaded in well, and 
ehonped in fine, using no rake on stifi* land, 
sucn as ours is. Lay off the rows fourteen 
inches apart, and plant the buttons five inches 
from each other in the row. Let the rows be 
very shallow and cover them very lightly. — 
Deep eoveiing is very injurious. Work tho- 
voufihly the first time, and top-dress around 
each button, but not too near, with the hen 
manure. Tnen cultivate as may be necessary, 
to keep the weeds- and grass under, and also 
to keep the ground well stirred. Bat let the 
cultivation be as superficial as possible. We 
plant the last of February or first of March, 
though the best and finest onions we ever 
rai«ed were planted the last of September. 
We have tried this experiment but once. We 
liaise the White, or Silver onion, pretty much 
in the same way for pickles. 

I will now notice 

THE OABOEN PEA. 

In the first place, select a good bearer. We 
have a hybrid, which in several years, I have, 
I think, nearly perfected, by planting an early 
and late kind in alternate rows, thus producing 
ft pea of 'medium maturity, wnich grows taUy 
and bears at bottom while it blooms and ma- 
tures at top. It may be called a succession pea. 
I will here remark when once you have a 
good pea, plant no other, but plant the good 
pea at different times, and thus procure suc- 
cessive crops of it wiihoat the risk of admix- 
ture. (I regret I did not give you some of my 
peas when you were down.) [Ditto, Tebbs. — 
Editor.] 

Remember, what I am going to say further 
u for clay land with tenacious elay bottom. 



You know the soil. [Yes, yenr well; and te- 
nacious and stiff enough it is, for a lower 
country soil, and suffering from wet too.^En.] 

We manure our square some time beiore 
Christmas with coarse, strong, stable manure. 
The coarser the better for me, because it acts 
mechanically to open my stiff soil. Spade 
this manure in the fUU depth of Ames' spade, 
(the only spade worth a cent)— let it remain 
till the nrst good spell in January, which geti- 
nerally occurs between the first and middle of 
the month. Then dress well and plentiMly 
broadcast with the hen-house manure. Chop 
it in well with a hilling hoe; (no other sort of 
hoe ought to be used In a garden of stiff soil 
at any time)— sprinkle well with unleached 
ashes, and chop it in ligl^tly with the hoe 
again — use no fake ofi this kind of soiL Lay the 
rows off four feet apart; stretch a line, and^ 
mark with the hoe helve each side of the line 
as close as possible. Plant the peas almost 
touching, and cover lightly with, the hand, 
being careful to remove all clods, dE.c. This 
haying been properly done, Jay pieces of tim- 
ber, four by three inches, (^we use common 
fence rails,) as close to the peas as possible — , 
fill the space between the rails level, at least,' 
with well rotted stable manure, and cover with 
the pea-sticks, to prevent the depredations of 
fowls. When they are well out of the ground, 
stick them. My peas require slicks fully six 
feet high. 

Let the rails remain during fhe season, as 
they retain the moisture, and'if drought should 
ensue wet the manure between the rails tho- 
roughly once or twice a week, and you will 
have strong, green, vigorous vines, while your 
neighbors*, planted in the usual way, will be 
parched up. 

Planted in this way, peas will not come up 
so quickly, but they mil come^ and more thaii 
all, will grow apace. One advantage of plant-' 
ing in this way is that you need never work 
them from the time they are planted till they 
are gathered, except to keep under the weeds 
and grass between the rows. tSometimes you 
may have to pull up a few weeds that spring 
up amidst the vines. 

After you are done gathering your peas, 
plant the square in turnips, which will pay 
most amply for the extra manuring. [We al- 
ways plant cabbages. — Ed.] You will thus 
have two crops in the year from the same 
land. 

Most truly, your well-wisher, 

ViRGINlUS. 



"Does anybody want some first rate fresh 
eggs for three cents a dozen?" inquired a was 
one morning. There was at once a general 
response of ''I do,," "And I too," "I'll take a 
lot," Ac. from a dozen eager voices. "Well," 
said the wag, "I'm going to market to pur« 
chase some eggs, and if I find any for sale at 
that price, I will call and let yon know." 
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TIMELY WARNING. 
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A NEW YEAR'S SALUTATION- AND 
SOMETHING MORE. 

Itiscailomary at the beginning of the year 
for Ediiors of papers lo salaie their raHdeis 
and offer their coDgralnlallons. 

We think the time not nnfil for some other 
things which we shall briefly notice. Fotoor- 
selves, we have not mnch lo say, being imable, 
or ralher DDanihorized, as Sit as we dow see, 
lo promise aoy great improvement in ihe 
Soatbern Plainer. 

Tboagh we hare added aboDI a thousand 
names to the subscription list, thereby increas- 
ing lis circulation about thirty per cent, it* 
means are yel too small lo justify an attempt 
Hi the improvement that we, or any other man 
just as well as we, coald easily make. But its 
limlLs must, for a while longer, remain loo 
narrow for that increase of reading matter, 
and that sort of iniellectnal food which wo 
could wish 10 provide for the farmers of Vir- 
ginia, and which they rei^uire. So, for Ihe 
present, we are reairicied to ihe purely practi- 
cal, bul still usefDl routine, 1bat has heretofore 
marfefd the progress of our "liiile boott." As 
we have said before, to obtain sat>scribers ia 
as much labor as we ean nnderlake ; and it Is 
onr first dnty. That close view of self-interest 
which marks the Northern farmer and the 
Yankee, and is sufBcient to induct thirty thou- 
sand of them in New York alone, withoni Ihe 
intervention of a paid agenl, lo snbscribe lo 
oce of the several farm journals of that great 
Sinle, hnsDOt yet animated onr people. Bai 
it will animate them, sooner or later, aod then 
weorsomeothereditor, can work with brighter 
hopes and better fortune. "We believe in'' 
Ihe intelligence and energy of Virginia far- 
mers." They have done well; they will do 
stiH belter; ibey will regain for Old Virginia 
the stand she has lost, not in character, thank 
Heaven, but in physical superiority. 

But, be&ire Ihay can produce such conaim- 
mation, there ia mnch lobedone^lhera and 
Jy ibem. They are to be taught not only to 
increase their already considerable knowledge 
in the processes of their profession, bnt 10 take 
an enlarged view of Its dmies, lo meditate its 
bearings, lo contemplate its importance and 
its dignity, to know its wants, to understand 
tbe weakness of isglalion and the strength or 
concert, and to leara upon what they sbooM 
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combine — iii one word, to ascertain what is to 
be done for their coantrj, as well as them- 
selves, and todoU with patriotism and pablic 
spirit. 

There are several such things that now 
loudly call upon us, and demand discussion. 
What more vital subject, for instance, than 
State internal improvements? Virginia has 
gone backwards in the track of commerce 
sntii she ranks behind a State she gave away. 
New York enterprise ''has turned the com- 
merce of the St. Lawrence down the Hudson, 
and placed the mouth of the Mississippi as 
much at Sandy Hook as it is at the Balize:'* 
whilst our equal advantages are unimproved, 
our res>ources as yet but partially developed, 
our mineral treasures dormant in the earth, 
our richest lands but little better than a desert — 
all because our means are wasted, our im- 
provements conflicting and unproductive, and, 
In some cases, leading out oif the State. How 
few of us understand these things: how few 
see the reports in which such things are set 
forth: and how many, when they do see them 
hi the columns of a newspaper, pass them by 
to read ' • the election news! But two 
monihs ago, majorities in two counties of 
wealth and respectability, one Whig and one 
Democratic county, both containing lands of 
great fertility, now unproductive for want of 
a market, threatened armed resistance against 
a slight railroad impost, and vowed to destroy 
the work! Scarce a man among us cried 
t»hame on their folly ! 

Great improvements are projected. , It is 
demonstrated that they will beneiit the whole 
State, every part of it, that they will bring 
commerce and enrichment from beyond our 
bounds, that their revenue will relieve us of 
taxes, and give the means for further improve- 
ment, and people our wastes. 'What nextl 
Companies are chartered— the whole conduct 
of the matter is entrusted to them, the people 
abut their eyes, even stockholders become 
languid and vote by proxy— until we wake up 
to find that thousands and millions have been 
squandered upon the schemes of visionary 
presidents, and the theories of scientific engi- 
neers! What next? We shut our eyes again, 
and *Met the Legislature work it out for us!*' 

We hold conventions to produce direct trade. 
We make speeches and reports^ we ''resolve, 



and re-resolve, then die the same.** Whyl 
Because it takes produce to make trade, a 
back country to build up a -commercial city. 
And we, the farmers of Virginia, more em- 
phatically than at the North, the bone and 
sinew of the State, because we own so lange 
a portion of its labor, we db not consider that 
fact, and rest satisfied that we hare spent, or 
miaspmtf our money. 

"It to not io our ttara, but hi ooraelves, that we are 
ondariings." 

It is ou^ fault that New York City has out- 
stripped our cities; and it is our duty to see 
how it has been done, and to take counsel 
how it shall be undone. What place, did the 
liberality of farmers justify it, more appro- 
priate to discuss and mature plans for this 
purpose, than a paper devoted to their con- 
cerns; which not only seeks to improve their 
lands, but also to enlarge their sphere of ac- 
tion, and into which politics cannot enter to 
distract attention or to excite prejadice. — 
Closely connected with commerce, as showing 
the locality, extent and value of oor mineral 
and. other treasures, and the practicability of 
getting them 'to market, or rendering them 
available, and still more intimately related to 
agriculture, are the questions of geological 
and topographical, (t. e, minute geographical,] 
surveys. An accurate geological knowledge 
is the basis of an enlarged, or national, system 
of agriculture, because indispensable to a cor- 
rect classification of soils. Information of 
nhe geological structure of particular districts 
would oAen enable plain farmers to detect the 
quackery of "consulting agricultural che- 
mists," and to supply the necessary ingre- 
dients of their soils, or, that being, from any 
cause, impossible, to adapt the crop to the soil. 
The same sort of information, as to the State 
at large, is a great, if not necessary, aid to the 
scientific man in analyzing soils. Yet we 
have put the cart before the horse, and ap- 
pointed a Slate Agricultural Chemist before 
we order a geological survey. True, we com- 
menced one some years ago, which was pro- 
nounced complete and masterly as far as it 
went. Maps of particular districts, and other 
materials of great value were laboriously pre- 
pared by Professor Rogers which now slumber 
on hie shelveS) the members of the Legisla* 
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mre, (lossiblj from ignoniDee of its impor- 
taaoe, haviog become indiffereDt to the aiider- 
takiog; or fearing to prosecute it lest their con- 
siitnents should be offended-— coDstitmnts who 
Quietly stood by and saw many hundred times 
more doUais than woald have finished the work, 
heedlessly wasted upon conflicting schemes of 
internal improvements-constituents, who, if 
their representatives had properly explained 
this thing, would have insisted on its comple- 
tioii at double cost, and who, apart from all 
idea of direct utility, would have gloried in 
presenting it to the world as alike the evidence 
of their science and the schedule of their pos- 
sessions. Truly OUT Legislature, though it is 
not its own fault, altogether, has hardly earned 
the title of its old Saxon prototype— ft^t^^evki- 
ge maUf or the meeting of wise men. 

Again. Take the laws of Virginia. What 
protection have farmers under her statutes? 
Thousands of worthless dogs keep out hun- 
dreds of thousands of valuable sheep, by long 
odds the best stock for a slavebolding farmer. 
But the Legislature will not remedy the evil. 
Talk to the members, and they tell you that 
"policy," which means the success of them- 
selves, or of their party, jtolicy /brbids. Yet, 
Ohio, the very hot bed of demagogues, can 
tax her dogs, and defy her vagrants. Whyl 
Because her wool-growers export eight mil- 
lions of pounds of wool, and can command 
respect to their petitions. 

With materials, in great part, of the most 
perishable nature, we are taxed to surround 
oux lands with an enclosure five feet high, 
when four-fiflhs of that height, and one*haJf 
the materials would answer quite as well, and 
save an immense item in the aggregate expen- 
diture. A breach, whether by accident or se- 
cret trespass, is made in the fence. The far- 
mer, who has already given up ten per cent, 
of his labor to the fence must submit to the 
loss of as much more of it as may be caused 
by the entrance of stock through the breach. 
With him "eternal vigilance is the price of" 
his harvest. Try to change this thing. It 
will be found that the policy of our system, 
which, in all other cases, requires every man 
to take care of his own, and so to use it as to 
hurt no other man's, is reversed in favor of 
"the poor man's cowl" 

We want an Agricultaral Society liberally 



endowed. The State is ready to give us aid. 
But we cam^ot agree upon the mode, in whiob 
it shall be given— cannot arrange the details. 
We have never thought of the matter— never 
discussed it with one another— never digested 
it, and do not know what we want. No won- 
der. We have no paper which serves as a 
medium for discussion — no common newspa^ 
per ground to meet upon. 

These examples prove oar defects. We do 
not make our remarks upon them in censorious 
or raining spirit, but rather, hopefully. We 
make them because ihej are true: every man 
who reads them knows them to be true, f^els 
them to be true; and if true, they ought to be 
spoken of by somebody with a view to re- 
form. Such defects, we know cannot remain* 
Amendment will come in time — is coming, 
now-'-only rather too much at its leisure: and 
we would with all our power, and ten times 
naore, if we had it, urge our people to acce-> 
lerated speed in the great race of a.dvance* 
ment, that so the men of this day might share 
the merit of the achievement. Virginia is a 
great State; she will be a greater, but we want 
her to be the greatest Our ol^ect should be 
not to keep in sight of, or along side of other 
States, but to outstride them all in energy and 
enterprise, as we onu did in power and renown* 
And when we look back to that *^<mce** U 
should be only to gather strength from its glo^ 
ries, not to stop and boast of its greatness, re- 
membering always that 

"To have done is to hang 
Q,aite oat of fashion, like a rosty mail 
In monumental mockery.'* 

This new year is the commencement of a 
new era. A more popular impulse has been 
infused into our government, and will increase 
its activity. Uncontrolled it may do mischief: 
and it behooves tts to guide since we cannot 
stop it On our action mow depends whetiief 
Virginia shall rapidly aseend to the meridian, 
thence to diffuse a steady radiance that shall 
pale the brightness of other orbs in our con* 
stellation, or shall continue for a yet longer 
season divided in her projects and sluggish 
in her progress, losing, perhaps forever, her 
chance for pre-eminence, and forced to take 
position amonf "the lesser lights." 

We commead these reflections to our read- 
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ers. For the rest we wish them all « bappj 
new year. We wish them that sort of happi** 
ness which follows the MocessM issue of 
well direeted efforts and high aims and nol>le 
motives-^^that sort of bappteess which will 
only eome when men "act well their parts.*' 
We wish them improving lands, bursting gra- 
naries, fat herds, and healthy families. So far 
as this wortd is concerned, we can wish Uiem 
nothing more. 



GUANO OK TOBACCO PLANT BEDS. 

We have saccessfully tried gaano as a ma- 
nure for plant beds. I«ast winter we applied 
it to one, chopping it in lightly at the rate of 
eighteen hundred pounds per acre. The effect 
was excellent—as good as we could have ex- 
pected in any other way. It was used on an- 
other bed in solution late in the season, after 
the plants had come up well, and began to 
suffer for want of manure. The solution was 
made by mixing the guano in a hogshead of 
water at the rate of a pound to five gallons. 
It was permitted to stand one day— two would 
have been better— and sprinkled over the plants 
by hand from a bucket. The watering pot 
was ti'ied, but the nose became choked by the 
sediment of the guano. It was applied from 
time to time as tbe plants seemed to require 
it, until the full quantity had been put on. 
The bed contained about three hundred square 
yards, had no other manure, and had been but 
half burned on purpose to test the guano. — 
The result was most satisfactory, the plants 
coming in early, and continuing to grow finely: 
and from that bed we planted very nearly our 
whole crop, sixty thousand hills. If we had 
had a favorable season we could easily have 
planted the whole of it from the bed. 

The other bed manured with the dry guano 
did just as well; but being more distant, we 
never had occasion to use it, and gave ft away. 

The quantity may seem enormoiis, and we 
would not venture to state our experiment if 
unconfirmed by others; but we know that Mr. 
William W. Minor of Gale Hill, Albemarle, 
from whom we got the hint, and Mr. Neil B. 
Gay of Fluvanna, from whom he got it, have 
both used the same quantity and with like 
success. Indeed one of Mr. Gay's guanoed 
beds was not burned at all, as we have under- 



stood, and yet he had better plants from that 
bed, than from a precisely mmil^r one, by its 
side, in fact, which had been both burned and 
Oiaiuired. The trouble of weeding was greater 
in the guanoed bed, bot he estimated that as 
leas than the labor of burning. 

On the other hand,-it is fair to! state, that 
Mr. John R. Edimmds of Halifax, told as last 
summer of a case, perhaps his own, in which 
the gaano^ thus applied had failed entirely. 
Whether this was owing to the inferior qpaUtjr 
of the.gaano,or to the fact that It was applied 
to the bed before the ashes were leached, (wa 
did not think to inquire about that at tbe time») 
QT whether it is that guane will not act «a 
some plant soila, we cannot say. We strongly 
incline to think it was owing to the first or 
second of these causes, or to both combined* 

We would, by ail means, advise those who 
choose to try it, not to make the application 
until thf ashes are ikorougUy leached by rain or 
snow, as the guano will lose its virtue if they 
do. Unle^ched ashes are as destructive to 
ammonia as quicklime. They have just the 
same properties in regard to it. 



OSAGE ORANGE. 



In our last number we promised to give full 
directions for propagating and forming hedged 
of the Osage orange. As our own experience 
with it has been limited, and we had to grope out 
way in making the badly grown and somewhat 
straggling hedge which now surrounds abont 
two-thirds of our garden, we will take leave to 
draw on the more ample experience and more 
enlightened practice of Mr. Bateham of the 
Ohio Cultivator, who has grown it success* 
fully in Columbus, where he has it now, 4n 
five 'years from the seed, four from its being 
planted, a beautiful and perfect hedge, forming 
a complete protection against every sort of 
trespasser, a part having been *' submerged in 
water several weeks" during summer "with* 
out injury" and also much of the time during 
winter. 

The Seed can be procured from any of the 
seedsmen in our cities at about one dollar a 
quart. Old seed, if sound, are said ta be al* 
most, if not quite, as good as new. If the 
kernel is white and sweet the seed is good, but 
if yellow or brown, (ur of a rancid taste, it is bad. 
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Preparation.^'The seed mast be sowed about 
the time of plantiog com, and will not come 
np until the com does. About a week or ten 
days before that time, pour on the seed hot, 
but not boiling, water, and let them soak in a 
warm room, by the kitchen fire, far instance, 
changing the water two or three times. But 
if you find the seed beginning to sprout, sow 
them immediately. 

Tke SoU for the seed bed must be of a mel- 
low, light, kind— sandy loam is best In a 
clay soil, such as will bake after a rain, they 
will be almost sure to fail. If the soil is not 
light and sandy, procure a cart load or two of 
emch, and cover the seed with it aAer sowing 
in drills. This is all-important. 

Sowing. — A piece of ground ten yards square 
is large enough for a quart of seed:— and, if it 
succeeds well, will give 3000 to 4000 plants. 
Work the ground up fine, as if to sow beets 
or onions. Drill with a line and hoe fiAeen to 
eighteen inches apart, one and a half inches 
deep. Drop the seed half an inch to an inch 
apart and cover up an inch deep with well 
pulverized earth or the transported light and 
sandy soil. If dry weather succeeds, water 
the rows at evening every second or third day, 
till the plants appear, which will be in a week 
or two. Keep them clear of weeds until they 
are one year old. 

Planting. '^(Don^ attempt to sow the seed 
where you want the hedge. It will not an- 
swer.) When the plants are a year old you 
may plant them. If the subsoil is poor and 
hard, throw it out w|th spade or plough too 
feet deep and three feet wide, and fill up the 
surface with earth of good quality mixed with 
a little rotted manure. But if the ground is 
spch as would produce a good crop of corn 
without manure, nothing is necessary but to 
mellow it to the depth of ten or twelA^e inches. 
Make the surface fine and smooth. Stretch a 
line exactly where the plants are to stand, 
and with a spade, cut a trench ten inches deep, 
or less, according to the length of the roots, 
leaving a perpendicular side of the trench un- 
der the line, against which the plants are to 
stand in an upright .position, one person hold- 
ing them in line while another shovels fine 
earth upon them. Before setting the, plants 
cut off all the tops except an inch above the 
ground mark, and shorten the roots to nine or 



ten inches long. The earth should be jusft 
level with the tops, which allows for settling 
without exposing the roots. 

The distance of planting in the tows is com- 
monly six or seven inches apart in a singlo 
line. But where a very close hedge, as for a 
garden, is desired, it is better to set the plants 
in two rows, one foot apart, and the plants in 
each row one foot distant in quincunx orders 
thus: 



But the first plan is considered quite as good 
for ordinary farm fences. 

Keep the plants clear of weeds during the 
first summer, and in the fall apply a dressing 
of half rotted chip manure from the wood pile 
three inches deep along the line of plants to 
keep them from heaving by frost, and to keep 
the ground free from weeds. 

THmming must commence one year after 
planting. If the plants have done well, they 
will have from three to four shoots each, three 
or four feet high. Take a sharp pruning knife 
and a stout pair of gloves, and cut ofi^ every 
shoot to within six inches of the ground. This 
will cause the plants to throw out lateral 
branches, and form a thick mass of thorny 
shoots close to the g[roand. If this is not done 
the first year the bottom of the hedge will never 
after become sufficiently close to keep out 
small animals. No further care will then be 
required until the next spring. Then comes 

The Secand TViwimin^.— If the soil is good 
the shoots will be found, thb time, to be six 
or eight feet high. You will hate to cut them 
down, but you must do it; the main shoots to 
within eighteen inches of the ground, and the 
side shoots to within six inches of the main 
stem— otherwise you will not have a perfect 
hedge. 

TTie T%ird Trimming must be done the third 
year in the spring, cutting down the upright 
shoots to within three or four feet of the ground, 
according to the strength and closeness of the 
growth; also clipping the side branches within 
narrow limits. The work of trimming may 
now be done better with a bill hook, which 
any good blacksmith can make. The blade 
is fourteen inches long and about three inches 
wide. The back is round towards the poiat 
and one-sixth of an Inch thick, so as to give 
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it .weight for evtttog, like a hatehot— ihe edge 
tkiD SLBi 8)iarp, and curved at the ppiDt^-Uie 
handle seven inches, long. , 

Another implement is also quite usefal, and 
every man who has a hedge ought tp have 
one, especially to ase after the third or foarth 
year. Its handle is three feet long, and slightly 
bent, so that it will balance well in the hand— 
the blade two feet long and slightly hooked, 
and made as long as comports with strength. 
Of course it should be of the best steel, and 
kept perfectly sharp. It is to be used with 
both hands, catting upward at the sides, and 
horizontally at the top, of the hedge. 

A common scythe blade, or brier blade, kept 
sharp and in dexterous hands, is also a very 
•good implement; and after a little practice 
with this, or any of the other implements, any 
man will become a very expert hedger. 

The fourth year after the hedge is planted 
it may be allowed a height of four or five feet 
and will then be fit for a fence. The sides 
aad tops must be trimmed each spring, or too 
much room will be taken up. But after it gets 
seven or eight years old, the growth will be- 
come slower, and less trimming will be re- 
qaired. It draws or exhausts the soil about 
six feet on each side. Allow for that. 

This is the substance of what Mr. Bateham 
says about the Osage orange hedge, and we 
ask a careful consideration of it. We must 
confess th^t we have had no great lack with 
the plant ourselves, though we live in hopes 
of a hedge from iL But we pursued no such 
course as that here so plainly marked off for 
all who choose to experiment in live fences. 
If we had, chickens would not now be scratch- 
ing the manure fjom our strawberry and aspa- 
ragus beds, and prowlers stealing our choicest 
cabbage heads. We believe in the entire 
practicability of such a hedge. There are 
many in varfous parts of the Union; and 
thousands of plants are annually sold to those 
who farm the treeless prairies of the West. 
Near Philadelphia, too, we are told, by a gen- 
tleman who has seen them, of beautiful hedges 
twelve and fifteen years old, which, so far, 
answer every purpose that can be desired.^ — 
Our friend, Gen. William H. Richardson, too, 
near Richmotid,.has a fine thriving young 
hedge which he considers established, and 
which will, much more efiectually than any 



thing he has ever tried, resist the depredations 
of the boatmen and others, who burn all the 
fences and steal all the iriiit and vegetables 
they can lay hafids on. 

Undoubtedly it takes iabor and some troa* 
ble to get the hedge started^ and lazy mea^ 
who do things half way had better notatt^opt 
it, but we presume that with all, except, per" 
haps^ those who have locust and chestnut for 
posts and rails, it. will be much the cheapest 
ifence, both as to first cost md duiabilky,i-T 
Aecoiding to a statement in the Ohio Culti- 
vator of the cost of tencing in that counti^, 
the construction and timber of the most dura- 
ble fence, (locust posts and pine plank,) cost 
ffom seventy^ five to eighty cents for the panel 
of sixteen feet; whereas, at ihc^ rate of five 
dollars per thousand for the plants of the Osage 
orange, and that is thought a high price, the 
whole cost was estimated by Mr. Bateham at 
twenty-five c^nts for the same length, the 
plants being two years old and their success 
established. This would make a saving of 
sixty-six per cent, in the item of fencing there, 
and it certainly woqld be much; greater in 
many parts of Virginia, where the fences are 
made of the most perishable materials. 

Besides, there is a beauty in it which ow 
common dead fences never can pretend to; 
indeed, we have heard it as a proverb that 
such an one was "as ugly as three panels of 
fene<." Its rich dark green leaves, which stoA 
never eai^ and its close compact growth will 
add much to the beauty of a farm, whilst its 
peculiarly sharp spines will guard from every 
trespass whatever they enclose. 

One other virtue it possesses— it grows per- 
fectly well from the slip. We have seen it 
thus growing, so that one need not anticipate 
an annual bill for seed until the trees bear. 
We will speak more of this matter, however, 
in the next number. For the present we have 
said enough. 



ERRATUM. 



In our last, in reply tp Mr. Turner's query, 
we inadvertently used the word "gallon*' where 
we should have said "bushel." A bushel of 
cloverseed (or one gallon per acre) is the nsual 
allowance for eight acres of land. 
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ESSAYS BY THE HOLE AND CORNER 

CliUB. 

Some ^hort time since at a meeting of the 
Hole and Comer Clab, No. 1, of Albemarle, 
the President divided the Clab in sefen com- 
mittees, each one of which was to contribnte 
to the Southern Planter an essaj upon some 
sahject of practical agncaUnre. 

Two of them hatre been handed In and aie 
pablished in this number of our ]iaper. The 
one by Messrs. F. and F. B. G. Carr, giring a 
synopsis of some interesting experiments made 
by the Club at ▼arions times, wili be found 
rery interesting. The other, by Messrs. Gartii 
•Qd Noland, being the first of a series on the 
Cultivation of Tobacco, will command gen- 
eral attention. Mr. Garth is one of the best 
farmers in the State, and his skill in tobacco 
is somewhat remarkable. 

By-ihe-by, a friend in the lower conntry told 
OS that some one had complained to him of 
our having too much about tobacco in the 
Planter. We were somewhat surprised at 
tihis, as we have up to this thne had only two 
assays on the subject, Mr. Gilmer's, and this of 
Messrs. Garth and Noland ; and both so much 
above 4he average of general communications 
Ml interest and ability that we could not well 
-have avoided publishing them, even if they 
had been sopemnmeraries, which they are not 

We shall always be happy to publish as 
^ood essays on other subje^and hope we 
shall have an opportunity of proving it in the 
ease of our objector. 



A GOOD GARDENING BOOK. 

We freqaentiy bear ladies asking for a good 
gardening book. We have tried and can re- 
commend to them Bttist^s Family Kitchen 
Gardener, as the best, all things considered, 
that we are acquainted with. As several of 
the labors of the garden will commence the 
first open weather, we advise all who feel the 
want of such a book to procure it without de- 
lay. It may be had of Mr. J. W. Randolph 
and other booksellers in Richmond, and can 
be easily procured by other booksellers in the 
State. 



When an implement is no longer wanted for 
the season, clean it and lay it carefully aside. 



Ft the Sonthiem Plml*T. 

ON Tfifi MANAGEMENT AND APPU- 
CATION OF MANURES. 

Aft*. Editor J— In the last number of your 
most valuable Virginia paper, under this nead 
and over the signature oi " H. P. S." is an essay 
on a subject of vital interest to this inland part 
of country, relying as it is compelled to do 
mostly upon putrescent manures for renovating 
its worn-out soils. This piece, though well 
written, is not of that clearness and precision 
which characterized Mr. Shepperd^ else, perw 
haps, our mind would not be at so great a, loss 
to comprehend it. It may be the subject itself 
is so dubious as not to admit of being ''clearly 
demonstrated." 

If I understand Mr. H. P. S. the two different 
practices of using manure are, first, that of 
neaping tha litter to promote decomposition; 
and second, that of carrying it out in a more 
imrotted state. To mix up with these prac- 
tices the different opinions upon which they 
are founded, is to discuss the different, ana 
sometimes, mistaken views of fanners; which 
identical views, in different persohs, lead to 
different practice, and which different views 
lead to the same identical practice in different 
persons. For instance, two farmers entertain 
identically the same views as to the evapora- 
tion of manure; and one ploughs bis cow- 
pens ; for, savs he, in escaping it will thereby, 
necessarily, leave the larger and more ferti- 
lizing portion of its gases impregnated with 
the soil. The other leaves has cow>pen^ nn- 

{ ploughed ; for, says he, the practice of cover- 
ng manure with the soil to prevent evapora- 
tion and the loss of what is conceived to be 
fertilizing gases is the most effectual way to 
favor their escape. 

Again; practical men have found it expe- 
dient to adopt different modes to obtain the 
same result under difi*ereat circumstances.-— 
Let me again illustrate. Two of my neigh- 
bors, saccessfal and practical farmers, Messrs. 
Thornton and Hamlet, knowing that farm-pen 
litter must necessarily decompose before it can 
act as a fertilizer, pursue quite opposite courses 
in attaining that end. Mr. Thornton takes bis 
long manure from the pen as trodden all win- 
ter, Spreads and ploughs it in on branch flats 
for tobacco, and the moisture of his flats, the 
temperature of t^pring, and the access of at- 
mospheric air, combine as three indispensable 
conaitions of fermentation, producing decom- 
position at the most favorable time for the 
crop. Mr. Uamlet finds it most expedient to 
heap his manure to facilitate decomposition 
before he spreads it upon his red, thirsty, high 
and dry lots; for a dry season will leave him 
without one of the three requisites for fermen- 
tation, set. moistore arresting decomposition 
at the most fatal time for his crop.(a ) 

Now, it seems to me to be the more legiti- 
mate province of correspondents of agricul- 
tural papers to reconcile these discrepancies 
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with science and witk etch pther. Not by 
inirodacing exploded schemes of wonld*ha<re- 
beea scieotificsf or the dogmas of bigoted 
theorists^ but bj comparing veil aatheoti- 
cated fact3 with fandamental long established 
science. 

Will Mr. H,,P. S. who is a scientific man, 
or yourself, or some of your numerous and 
clear-headed correspondents tell us, in plain 
words, if we must plough our summer cow- 
pens, or leave them to the siummer's sun and 
itfifiter'8 rain till next spring for a crop ol to- 
baeeoX^)* ^^ t^>alc they ought to be ploughed 
b^ore trodden, $o as to more effectually im- 
bibe the urUe as well as the excrement; and 
reploughed when the cows are taken off. 

Another question seems to be involved in 
this: Is manure a iertilizer only while it is 
decomposingi Again ; do we understand you 
in your note, page 333, if manure is hauled 
out- three or four weeks before you can use it, 
s»y, in seeding oats, it had better be spread 
anid exposed to the weather than to remain in 
heaps 1 [ apprehend the rank spots of oats 
pointed out by an experienced farmer^ were ra- 
ther the result of imperfectly spreading. Tha t 
is, all the manure and part of the soil should 
have beeQ spread, leaving the soaking alone 
on the spot.(c.) 

As to the two different mothers of plants, 
the earth and the atmosphere, and their re- 
spective provinces, I confess, if tnre, I am 
mterljr unable to comprehend. . Earth, I sop- 
pose, IS the mother of tobacco and com, hence 
the ori^ of ^* hilling up C9rn." And vines are 
the legitimate offspring of the atmosphere; 
hence, the paleness of young garden pea-vines 
when covered with a rail to prevent tne chick- 
ens fVom scratching them up. Each parent 
has different offices and distinct functions to 
perform, and man cannot, by any contrivance, 
cause the one to encroach upon the province 
of the other. 

. But how Mr H. P. S. arrives at the conclvr 
sioQ thatunfermented manure, instead of being 
covered in the earth should be spread upon 
the surface, I cannot see. For if^ as he says, 
"the earth and the atmosphere, by their pecu- 
liar attractions, draw to themselves all the 
food of plants contained in manures, whether 
sQch manures be under the ground or above 
ft^ and the interference of man may injuriously 
retard, bet dannot prevent it:" then, if manures 
be covered, why, it will make no difference, 
fot the atmosphere can do her office still, and 
if left on the surface the earth can still draw 
her portion. All his caution against "reTUh 
voters giud fertilizers,^* I think is entirely unne- 
cessary. We have too few experimenters in 
the neighborhood of 

RoccHf Crbik. 

November SO, 1651. 

a We must confess that we see no discre* 
peocy in the theory of Messrs. Thornton and 
Hamlio, bnt only a. difference in practice, 



owing to dissimilarity ia, the soils they rd*. 
spectively caltiv,ate. Mr. Hamlin finds Ma< 
land so porous that coarse, unfenneDted form- 
pen aaikore ploughed in «pon it actually pre* 
vents the absofptioQ of moisture enongh to 
deoompese the manaie. So by a paftidl, and, 
therefore, very injurious fermentation, he re- 
duces it to a finer texture before he applies it. 
But with Mr. Thornton this is not necessary; 
his moifiier and more fertile soil not sufi^ring^ 
this incDDYenieiiee. So be applies leng diag. 
Both the gentlemen, eaeh wHh jodgment, be*>' 
cause each, aceording to the iMcessities of hie 
case, cover up the manure to ferment it in- 
time for the crop, say, of tohaoeo. Now it ie 
very irae that, unless the aoil, or some of its 
coiistitiieittsi day, ibr iastaiaoe, ean appro* 
priate to itself, and store up for future usee, 
the parts that are commonly thotight to escape 
in the fermentative process, that each sustains 
a lose; but he sustains this loss, if at all, in 
order thai the residue may afford an abuadast 
supply of food for the tobacco. Whether the 
partieolar mode of ^pplieation is best in theae 
cases depends on tertain economic as well aa 
scientific and agricultural considerations, «ip(m< 
which we dp not feel quite competei^t to de- 
cide. But it is ouv opinioii. that if clover weU 
manured will produce tobacco on the lai^s. in 
que^ion, then long dang ooght hy all means 
to be applied as a top-dressing to that crop as< 
the antecedent for tobacco. But if it will not, 
then they will make more money by pursuing 
the present plan, and money is the main poini 
with every farmer. There is still another 
plan, deemed very objectionable by many far- 
mers, to which we incline with some favor in 
preference to the later spring application, partly 
in consequence of onr own experiments, but . 
mainly from weight of authority. We allude 
to the practiqe of "spreading upon the land 
fresh, strawy manure, and to leave it till the 
ploughings of spring commence." But we 
have not space here to enlarge upon it. 

b Do not by any means plough up cow-pens, 
either before or after the cattle. Before, it is 
useless; after, it is injurious. Without going 
into the science of the matter, which might 
confuse us as well as our readers, we appeal 
to facts, and to high authority. When we 
first commenced farming, a very experienced 
and observant friend, lo whose guidance in 
most things agrieuhural, we cheerfully aub- 
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micted, adWsed qs agaiast the plan of break- 
ing up cov«peD8. He had leamt by expe- 
rience, years beforehand now in Albemarle 
we cannot call to mind a farmer who ploughs 
up an abandoned fold. Indeed the longer it 
is left, the greater is the improvement If 
yoQ must cover up its surface, do it with leaves 
secured in their place by brush, or by straw, 
or mowed bushes, in a word, by shade. Onr 
'^liigh authority" is Von Tbaer, who says, 
"Although this proceeding,^* burying the ma- 
nure after folding, "is universally adopted, I 
have my doubts as to the eligibility of it, since 
I have learned of several experiments having 
been made by agricultural fHends of mine who 
aasert that they have seen the moU beneficial 
effects resulting from folding v>ken tke ^mawwre 
VHU sufiered to remain on the surfaee of tke soil 
for a considerable period.'* — Principles of Agri- 
culture, Skinner's Edition of 1846, p. 213.— 
This may be against science, as commonly 
taught, but it is a fad that science will have 
to oome around to: and the contrary practice 
has been adopted because men prefer following 
a theory to taking the trouble to observe and 
reflect for themselves. 

c We do say, unequivocally, that manure 
obght not to remain on the field in small piles 
two days. In the first place, such manure 
leaches like a lye hopper, in the next the winds 
carry off much of the volatile part, and lastly, 
it may, and most likely will, begin to ferment 
without the ability, in consequence of its small 
bulk, to finish the process, and half fermented 
manure, like most half way thingis, is mean 
Stuff, do what you will with it. We had for- 
gotten when we touched this point before that 
the same strong witness. Yon Thaer, was on 
onr side. "And the places," says he, "where 
these heaps have been, will be marked by the 
rank growth of the crop, often for several 
years, whilst the surrounding parts present an 
impoverished appsarance. It should, there- 
fore, be made an invariable rule, that the ma- 
nure should be spread as soon as deposited 
from the cart."-— p. 212.— Editor. 



State Agricultviul Soctstt. — We call at- 
tention to the communication of "Aralor" in 
a succeeding page, and second his proposition. 
Let us have a full and general n>eeiing on 
Thurrday, l9th of February, determined to do 
something, and good must come of it. 



HOJ BEDS. 

Tbe preparation of hot beds is a very 
important part of the market gardener's 
system, for by them he is able, not only to 
bring several specleisofplants to perfection, 
even in winter and early spring, but he 
starts a great many plants that are to be 
perfected in the open air. In some casea 
a small space in a hot bed will be sufficient 
to start a large number of plants, the cost 
of starting which is a mere trifle com paretl 
with the prion of the crop in the market 
Therefore the gardener can well afford to 
incur the expense of this artificial mode of 
forwarding plants, and wntch them with 
constant care, for weeks, and even for 
months, when necessary. 

The mode pursued by the market gar* 
dener will answer, on a small scale, for the 
farmer, or any one who would grow vege- 
tables for his own use. A friend has sug- 
gested that he can give a good method of 
making a farmer's hot bed, without glass 
and with very little trouble. He will oblige 
us by sending it soon. The hoi bed sys- 
tem of forwarding plants, and of perfecting 
many in the cold season, is practised to a 
large extent in this vicinity. Some com« 
mence their hot beds as early as November, 
and perfect plants which they hav*; started 
in the open air in the fall; and they keep 
hot beds in operation through the winter 
and spring. But we would not advise a 
person who has no experience in producing 
i artificial heat for plants to commence early 
in the season, but begin in the spring and 
gain experience before going into the bu- 
siness extensively, and in a season of diffi- 
cult management for the unexperienced. 

Generally a loc&tion slanting to the south 
has been considered most eligible; but ex- 
perience dictates that the slope should be 
rather to the south-east, to take the morn- 
ing sun. A tolerably steep slope is best, 
but a level surface will answer for the lo- 
cation, and many are under the necessity 
of using such. A hill or mountain on the 
back side is an exceiletit natural barrier 
against cold winds, but for the want of 
these it is desirable to have a close wall or 
fence of good height. 

No matter as to the soil of the situation 
chosen for hot beds, as a soil must be made 
and suitable kinds for the different plants. 
For instance, for radishes, sand or sandy 
loam; for lettuce, a rich soil with a good 
portion of well decomposed manure. 

A good size for sash is six feel long, by 
three feet wide. The length is from front 
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to bf^ckt ^^ ^ ^Bg coritiAiMMia hot bed is 
made, fund these 9aebe6 are laid by the 
Bide of each other to cover it Each sash 
has foqr small bare running lengthwise, 
which gives five rows of glass, six inches 
wide. There is no cross work, but the 
panes of glass are lapped, and as the sash 
slants considerably, the water runs ofi, as 
on a shingled roou 

The glass generally used is six by four 
inches. This is less liable to break than 
a large size. Sorpe use a still narrower 
siae, remarking that notwithstanding the 
increase of bars in such case, there is heat 
enough. But a narrower size would cost 
more both for sash and glass. 

In raaking a hot bed, it is better to dig 
down so as to have it mostly below a level 
with the surface of the earth, as it will be 
less liable to be affected by the changes of 
weather, The frame of the hot bed should 
be made of planks or stout boards ; and 
the front and back should be ju^tfar enough 
fipart for the sash to cover them well. The 
front plank should be about six inches 
lower than the back. This will give a de- 
scent in the glass of one inch to the foot. 

The pit in the frame should be about 
two and a half feet in depth. When the 
hot bed is made in winter there should be 
one and a half feet of clear manure placed 
in the bottom; and this manure should be- 
gin to ferment before put into the bed, and 
put in hot , As the weather grows milder, 
one foot will be suiEcient. On this should 
be placed a soil and manure adapted to the 
plants to be cultivated, as we have already 
named, and the depth depends on the kind 
of plants to be started. For lettuce, about 
six or eight inches of soil ; and ibr radishes, 
eight to twelve inches. 

A bed with twenty sashes is long enough 
for convenience, on account of crossing 
over. The following rough sketch*, made 
with the printer's materials, represent a 
bed with three sashe?.. The large lines 
represent the sash, the smaller ones the 
small bars between the sash frames. 



to cover hot beds with straw mats; aild 
vet in the coldest weather the beds must 
be generally opened a little daily, to let off 
the foul; air, and sometimes to allow the 
snperflnoos heat to escape. The greatest 
danger is from too much heat, especially 
when there is a hot sun and the beds fresh ; 
with the heat from below and from above, 
the plants are liable to be killed suddenly 
for want of aih 

In beds for winter use, it is neeeesanr to 
put hot manure down on the outside of the 
frames of the hot bed, else it will become 
eomparatively cool near the sides. 

The digging of the pit and the filling in 
of manure, and the soil on it, «hould be so 
regulated that when the whole is com- 
pleted, the glass in front will be about foar 
mches above the soil ; and the surface earth 
in the hot bed should have a gentle inoU- 
nation to the front. If the glass ia plaeod 
higher, there will be less heat, and a defi- 
ciency in front, which is the cooler part 

We are informed that Mr. Cephas 
Brackett, of Brighton, manofactureb sashes 
for hot beds; or furnishes the sash glazed. 
The usual price of sash, of the diraensiods 
we have given, is eighty cents each. The 
cost of glass is from one dollar and fidry 
cents to six dollars for one hundred square 
feet, according to quality. Tolerably thin 
glass answers well with care, and it is ligkt 
to handle. 



In severe cold weather, it is neceasary 



From the Wool Grower. 

AMERICAN VS. EUROPEAN SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY. 

Sheep breeding must now be considered 
a leading branch of American husbandry. 
There may be found at the present day 
high bred Merino flocks in New York, Ver- 
montand Pennsylvania, excelling by far the 
Spanish mother herds originally imported 
from the sunny plains of Estremadora and 
Valencia. Our monthly "Woo! Grower's 
Register" bears ample witness of the su- 
perior management of some choice Saxony 
flocks in Ohio, Kentucky and Tenneesee. 
The pralrre States are rapidly filling up 
with improved stock from (he East. The 
Sovith is waking up to its true interest. 
Colonel Randall's letters have produced a 
wonderful change in public opinion, and 
all for the better in those regions. There 
is, perhaps, no country in the world more 
favorable for the raising of grade sheep 
than the highlands of Texas and New 
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Mexico. Id faet, wool growiog » oa the 
aeeent and will coBtiooe 00 for yean to 
eonie in epite of aU the political or fioan- 
eiai change that maj occor from time to 
tine in the adminittrative policy of the 
country. It has been freqoently proved 
through the columns of this periodical that 
the d^and for wool exceedli the produc- 
tion not only in this conntry but in all 
parts of the civilized world. But we may 
Btietch our point to a larger extent, when 
we contend that the United States are 
destined by nature, and finally most be 
the great, andj>rincipal wool producing 
country, for tlie Bastem and Western Con- 
tinents. Various circumstances coincide to 
eorroborate such an assumption. It is a 
w/bH known fact that Grermany, the largest 
wool growing country in Europe, producing 
hardly any other khids of wool than the 
high and middle grades of Saxony and 
Merino, or Electoral and Infantado wool, 
is mainly dependent on English, French 
and Belgian manufactures, tor the con- 
sumption of that product. 

Now, there are several causes which 
tend to place it almost beyond any reason- 
able doubt, that fine wool growing in the 
middle parts of Europe, must meet with a 
repulsive and retrograding check ere long 
These causes are both ol a physical and 
political nature. In regard to the first, we 
know that the breeding of fine sheep is 
mainly and entirely in the hands of the 
owners of the large landed estates, and 
that the small farmer is wholly excluded 
from any participation in that branch of 
husbandry. As the population of these 
countries is becoming more dense from 
year to year, natural pasture is growing 
scanty, as they are wanted for the neces- 
sary supply of breadstufis. Artificial pas- 
turing has to be resorted to, and for the 
last thirty or forty years has been the only 
support of these extensive flocks of fine 
sheep. But in spite of the rapid advance- 
ment agricultural science has made in re- 
cent times, the principal levers of this arti- 
ficial system of feeding have proved to be 
entirely inadequate. Clover, which fur- 
nishes the main element of suinmer pas- 
ture, has become tired out in most places, 
and the potato rot, growing more pestife- 
rous from year to year, is steadily depriv- 
ing these sheep owners of the very power 
of maintaining the existence of their sheep 
during the wmter. 

It would lead us too far from our subject, 
to inquire into all the particulars of these 
well established facts. They are a matter 



of bitter coiB|)iaint and great anxiety f6r 
die Aitore wi^ many a wool grower in 
those countries. Bot hard to overcome 
as these difikulties may be, the science of 
ravigorating worn out lands, and manu- 
facturing bountiful crops, has attained such 
an eminence in later times that there is 
hope left to remedy these evils. 

The political danger awaiting the fbftffe 
desltny of fine wool growing in central 
Europe, is, however, ot' a far more dan- 
gerous character. No man, in the least 
acquainted with the present political state 
of Europe, will deny that they are defi- 
cient of every element of stability. 

But this revolution, or rather this gen- 
eral overthrow of matters, existing f6r the 
time, will be a deadly strife against the 
present distribution or real estate. Thiit 
It will end in ihe destruction of all the pri- 
vileges of the large land owners, and in the 
division of these large tracts into smaller 
lots for the benefit of the masses, there 
cannot be the least doubt This will be 
the death blow to fine wool growing in the 
middle parts of Europe. There is but one 
country which may escape this general 
destruction — Russia, a country which pre- 
sents many advantages to sheep breeding 
on an extensive scale. But its vast popu- 
lation 18 consuming nearly all it produces 
of the finer grades of wool, and the coarser 
kinds, which are mainly raised in the South, 
and mostly exported from the port of Odes- 
sa, where they find their way to the United 
States, are only fit for the manufacture of 
the most infenor kinds of woollen goods, 
and will never do any injury to our own 
production. 

The next future and long years to come, 
present, therefore, a most cheering aspect 
to the cause of fine wool growing in this 
country, and will undoubtedly tend to the 
development of renewed exertion, and use* 
ful enterprise in this important branch of 
national industry. 






EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 



" Weldim, N. a Dec. 19, 1861. 

" I have time to read veiy little in the Plantdl*, 
bat some single commanicstion I think vortti 
more than a year's snbscriptioD, so I am n^t 
goiog to give it up, read or not read.  * •  

"In coDclasioD, 1 would say that I sbou|l 
be greatly plet^ed for W. TiAiberlake, Esq. |o 
cootiiiae his communicatioD^ even down to a 
hen-hpnse, for a man of his clear bead cSb 
give us a great deal of information really 
useful." 
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FV>r the Soothern Planter. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

I was gmtlfied to observe io tbe last Soaih- 
ero Planter, the proposition of "An Old Sub* 
acB^BJSB," to renew the effort to rally the 
friends of agriculture, by a general noeeting of 
an those who dan be induced to take an inter- 
est fa the sabject, at some time during the ap- 
proaehing session of the Legislature. I cor* 
dialiy seeond the proposition, and to give it a 
more definite shape. I propose Thorsday, the 
ISHh of February next, at 7| o'clock, in the 
Hall of the House of Delegates, as the time 
and place of meeting. Let us have a general 
meeting of the Virginia State Agricultural 
Society, and let the Executive Committee take 
measuies, such as the occasion calls for, to 
give effect to the meeting, and who can tell but 
that ail our past disappointments and discour- 
agements may give place to hope and encour- 
agement, and the agri col tare of Virginia be at 
least elevated to the high position its great and 
paramount importance entitles it to occupy. 

Ar^toiu 



IV«m the New ESagland Farmer. 

THE POTATO— ITS PROCESS OF VE- 
GETATION. 

Mr. Editor, — When digging my pola- 
toesjl have observed with ppecial care, the 
manner in which the vines, roots and tubers 
grow from the parent potato. The planted 
parent tuber I find has, in all cases, propa- 
gated vioea, roots and tubers from only one 
end, that from which the first sprouts start 
io our cellars, at the retaro of spring; and 
it 18 the end or section of the tubereipposite 
that to which the original stem grew, con- 
necting the tuber with its parent The 
whole growth from a single potato I find 
also joined to it, sometimes only at one 
point, sometimes at two, and never at more 
than three, and these in olose proximity. 
The whole propagation has proceeded from 
one, two, or three eyes, as they are usually 
called. The old tuber, in some hills, is 
found wholly decomposed, except its pel- 
licle, and in such instances the yield is 
greatest. Some old tubers are partially 
rotten, through natural decay, and others 
remain in their original shape and form, 
but light and watery. From one to three 
eyes only actually vegetate from the largest 
potatoes I have thus inspected, the others 
remaining inert At these single points 
the parent tuber has expended its strength, 
and the substance of it has been exhausted, 
and doubtless the whole tuber has had an 



important ofRce to perform in the product 
resulting. If the parent tuber has been 
decomposed and lost in the progress of ve- 
getation through the senson,! am convince4 
that it has not been useless, and therefore, 
that the practice of cutting apart potatoes 
betore planting is unwise and unphilosophi^ 
cal. And the corky, or rotten, or watery, 
lifeless state of many parent tubers, indi* 
cates that they must have parted with 
important qualities in the vegetating pro- 
cess, necessary for the healthiest and fuflest 
production of the new tubers. 

There are two kinds of roots propacrated 
in the growth of the potato. The first is 
fibrous, and shoots downwards and late- 
rally, and loves to find a deep, friendly sub- 
soil, allowing them to penetrate beyond 
the reach of droughts. These are sustain- 
ing, absorbent roots, essential to the life 
and growth of both the vine-stalks and of 
newly formed tubers. The other kind of 
branching roots propagate tubers, and 
shoot out from the main root, near its junc- 
tion with the parent tuber, and grow to 
different lengths, sometimes in good soil to 
the distance of twelve, and even eighteen 
inches, and always terminating in a tuber 
which they feed. Frequently, a young 
tuber sends out a root from its extremity, 
and this propagates one or more tubers, 
or else the root protrudes from the ground 
and forms a vine. This demonstrates that 
the tvber-froducing roots are of exacthf 
the same nature as the vines. 

Last May, I planted a potato which had 
been dug in the fall of 1849, eighteen 
months before, and which had been under 
a box during the summer of 1850. In that 
position it had propagated several small 
bnlnch-like vines, upon which were formed 
a large number of little tubers, of the size 
of small peas. It bad been exposed to the 
air of the cellar, through the preceding 
winter, in that gemiinant state, and thus 
was planted the parent with its ofiishoots. 
The vines grew thriftily, and upon digging, 
r found forty two tubers had grown in the 
hill, all small, and yet differing in size, 
proportionally to the size of the small 
tubers planted. They were evidently the 
I same tubers that I planted, only expended 
I by vegetation. Thus the suspension of 
I growth did not prevent them from resuiii- 
ing the original process of vegetation 
I when placed in the ground, and in a con- 
dition favorable to the vegetating tendency, 
which began to bedeveloped twelvemonths 
before the time of planting: I infer that 
the principle, that the rot o£ potatoes arises 
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from the decay of vegetable life in the pa^ 
rent tubera, is groundlesEi. I also infer tnat 
the small growth of the tubers was occa- 
sioned by the exhaustion of the parent 
tuber, in its vegetating efforts in the cellar, 
during the summer of 18p0. It had be- 
come cork h'ke and dry when I planted it, 
and therefore its offspring depended for 
their aliment upon new fibrous absorbent 
roots, shooting into the soil front the tuber 
roots. - 

My observations upon the depth to which 
the absorbent roots of potatoes are inclined 
to penetrate, convinces me that they. de- 
mand a deep permeable rich soil for their 
greatest productiveness. The number of 
tubers is greatly aided by a soil best suited 
to the extension of tuber root?, and by 
broad, mellow hills. One peach-blow po- 
tato's tuber root penetrated, in my garden, 
•six or eight inches below the parent, and 
there formed the largest tuber of the whole 
crop. Whv? On inspection, I found a 
quantity of loose limestone sand just around 
and beneath it. A fact I hope to remember 
for future experiment. 

J. Lee. 

Salisbury^ Conn. Sept. 27, 1851. 



BOTTOM LANDS OVERRATED. 

We think that the value of river bottoms, 
when compared with fair upland, has been 
and still is much overrated. For the first 
few years of cultivation, the bottoms pro- 
duce heavy crops, with less labor than the 
hill land. But this state of things is of 
short duration, unless the low land is with- 
in the reach of freshets, and thus receives, 
as it were, an annual coat of manOre from 
the turbid waters of the stream. 

An EXCESS of vegetable matter in soil is 
of no more use than any other ingredient, 
and without a due proportion of the mine- 
ral or alkaline constituents, it would not 
bring a crop to maturity. A light spongy 
rich piece of bottom, is more likely to suf- 
fer from drouth than a well composed loam. 
Thechanges from wetto dry are moremark- 
ed in black mould than in loam, because the 
latter holds on to its moisture with more 
tenacity. To make good upland proof 
against drouth, it is only necessary to stir 
it well; and the subsoil, plough produces 
in this respect a wonderful effect. It ope- 
rates, by stirring the mass to a great depth, 
into which the surplus rain and moisture 
settles in a wet time, to be held io reserve 
for a dry one. Bottom land engenders 



weeds and useless herbage so much faster 
than upland, that in order to keep it clean, 
a greater amount of labor is necessary. — 
As in the process of cultivation the vegeta- 
ble aliment is extracted, it is not so easily 
replaced in bottom as in upland. 

In bottom lands, the alkalies become first 
exhausted, and our ordinary stable manure 
does not replace them. The variety of 
crops is greater on upland than lowland. 
We all know the benefit of a change of 
crops. It is like a change of labor to the 
human body — it amounts to rest or to re- 
lief, and is still labor and profit. 

Idleness also produces rest, but no profit; 
but if a man who has been working half 
the day, and is fatigued, sits down to his 
lapstone the other halfj he becomes equally 
rested, and at the same time makes a pair 
of shoes. Soil is, in this respect, very 
much like man; it becomes rested by 
change of crop, and yet loses no time. 

It is, therefore, a great advantage to 
have a soil that will produce the greatest 
variety of crops. Upland is also better for 
fruit. For grass, it is frequently as good 
as bottom land, only it requires more and 
better preparation — IVesL Agriculturist. 



The Lumgs. — On examination, the lungs will 
be found full of innumerable little holes like 
a sponge. These boles are the cells into which 
the air enters when we breathe. So great is 
their number, that they have been calculated 
to amount to 170,000,000, forming a surface 
thirty times greater than the human body. — 
Every one of these cells is provided with a 
net-work of blood vessels, by which means 
the blood is brought into immediate contact 
with the air, every portion of the surface. — 
When this great amount is taken into consi- 
deratioB, we shall at once feel how necessary 
it is to supply pure air to the lungs with every 
breaiix we breathe. — GennanUnon Telegraph. 



PAYMENTS TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 

Ji\'om the ^th of Nov. to the \st of January ^ 1852. 

All persons who have made payments early 
enough to be entered, and whose names do 
not appear in the following receipt list, are 
requested to give immediate notice of the 
omission, in order that the correction may be 
made in the next issue: 



James B. Jones, to Jan. 1853, 
Samuel R. Wingfield, to Jan. 1853, 
James Roane, to July, 1853, 
Dr. B. Fleet, to July, 1852, 
James H. King, to Jan. 1853, 
Dr. R. H. Tebbs. lo Jan. 1852, 
Thos. S. Jones, to Jan. 1852, 
Qeo. W. Bassett,to Jan. 1847, 



$3 00 
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H.'D. Borrussj to Oci. 1883, iA fair, 
Maj. Wm. Hill, to Oct. 1852^ 
Mr. Wood, to Jan. 18&3,. 
Col. C. C. Cock*, to Sept. 1853, 
Robt. B. Hugh^Si to Jan. 1853, 
Jos. S. ^arbroa^h, to July, 1851, 
P. P. Nalle.toJan. 1851, 
8, Bassett French, to Jan. 1853, 
Richard Thornton, to January, 1853, 
6. W. Leigh, to January^ 1853, 
Andrew L. Mills, to July, 1853, 
EHsha Cbewning, to July, 1853, 
Wm. Anderson, Jr. to January, 1853, 
Robert Stringfellow, to January, 1851, 
W. R. Jennings, to January, 1853, 
W. B. Hodnall, to July, 1853, 
Stephen A. Norfleet, to January, 1853, 
Capt. Thos. Nelson, to January^ 1853, 
Josiah Ely, to January, 1853, 
James Venable, to July, 1853, 
T. T. Treadway, to January, 1854, 
Richard Hill, Jr. to January, 1853, 
John M. Baker, to January, 1853, 
Mihon Kirtley, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Thomas Withers, to January, 1853, 
Charles Trour, to January, 1853, 
Edward C. Turner, tp January, 1853, . 
R. C. L. MoQcure, to January, 1853, 
Samuel L. Brooke, to January* 1853, 
John Schooler, to January, 1853, 
J. M. Conway, to January, 1853, 
P. D. G. Heagman, to January, 1853, 
William Bagby, to January, 1852, 
John W. Palmer, to January, 1852, 
Maj. George Wilson, lo January, 1853, 
Col. W. W. Newton, to September, 1852, 
P. M. Clack, to January, 1851, 
James P. Corbin, lo January, 1856, 
S» M. Baker, to July, .1853, 
Jos. D. Jenkins, to January, 1854, 
C. D. Pettus, to Janizary, 1853, 
Capt. W. E. Brilion, to Jnnuary, 1853, 
John Wickham, to September, 1852, 
Dr. John Bntler, lo July, 1852, 
Pr. Fitzgerald, to January,^ 1853, 
Dr. Geo. Fitzgerald, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Edwin P. Talley, tg January, 1853, 
James Hart, to January, 1852, 
W. W. Michaux, lo July, 1853, 
' James T. Jones, to January, 1853, 
Riobert Tinsley, to January, 1853, 
55. D. Tinsley, to January, 1853, 
J. R. Fitchett, to January, 1853, 
John B. Whitehead, to January, 1853, 
Nich. Clueren berry, to January, 1853, 
R. W. Brooks, to January, 1852, 
Wm. P. Shepherd, to January, 1853, 
Benj. W. Wheeler, to January, 1853, 
Wm. B. Turner, to January, 1853, 
Henry G. Roberts, to January, 1853, 
John P. Roberts, to January, 1853, 
Henry H. Roberts, to January, 1853, 
Capt. C. Breckenridge, to Jan. 1853, 
R. T. Hubard, to January, 1853, 
John W. Belfield, to Japuary, 1853, 
Richard Reynolds, to January, 1852, 
J. T. Hamner, to January, 1851, 
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Maj. Wm^Gilham, to Jinaary, 18S3, $1 00 
Col. John H. Knight, to January, 1853, 3 00 
Dr. Thos. Johnson, to January, 1853, 1 00 
Capt. Hftftiirell Chandler, to Jan. 1853, 1 oa 
Capt. John Huff, to August, 1853, 1 60 

Francis Gilkisonj to August, 1853, 1 00 

Jo^l Wright, to August, 1853. 1 00 

Ro. W. Bragg, to January, 1853, 3 00 

J. B. Downman, to Janulifiy, 1853, I 00 

Geo. W. Cabell, to January, 1853, 1 00 

W. R. Coupland, to January, 1853, 1 00 

A. G. Binford, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Marcus Gilliam, to January, liB63, 5 00 

N. C. Crenshaw, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Rev. W. Timberlake, to January, 1853, I 00 
Col. T. F. Wingfield, to January, 1853, 1 00 
G. H. Timberlake, to January, 1853, l 00 

C. W. Allen, to January, 1853, 1 35 
James Young, to January, 1853, 1 00 
Dr. W. R. Nelson, to January, 1853, 3 00 

D. E. Gardner, to January, 1853, l 00 
Thomas J. Garden, to January, 1853, 1 00 
James^ B. Ford, to January, 1853, l 00 
Dr. R. Shore, to January, 1853, 3 00 
William Goff, to January, 1853, 1 00 
John Lawton, to January, 1853, l 00 
Benj. Hiner, lo January, 1853, 1 00 
M. H. Harris, to January, 1853, l 00 
W. M'Coy, to January, 1853, 3 00 
Wm. W. Woods, to July, 1858, 1 00 
Richard Gwathmey, to January, 1853, 1 00 
Mrs. M. J. Minor, to January, 1853, 1 00 

^>an'l Shackleford, to January, 1853, 1 00 
Thos. W. Graves, to January, 1863, 1 00 
Thos. Walker, to January, 1863, 1 00 

William A. Jones, to January, 1853, ") 
James M. Gilliam, to January, 1853, 
G. S. Harper, to January, 1853, 
Jas. G. Woodson, to January, 1853, 
Edward Sears, to January, 1863, 
Wm. Mathews, to January, 1863, 
Spencer Gilliam, to January, 1853, J. 10 00 
Wm. T. Ligon, to January, 1853, 
Samuel D. Hill, to January, 1853, 
James Calhoun, to January, 1853, 
Chas. J. Fore, to January, J 853, 
Benj. Morris, to January, 1853, 
John H. Marshall, to January, 1853, 
John Tarrant, to January, 1853, l 00 

Wm. Appleberry, Jr. to January, 1853, 1 00 
Rich*d P. Griffin, to January, J853, * l 00 
Wm. A. Turner, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Gen. C. W. Clarke, to January, 1853,1 
Major E. P. Miller, to January, 1853, 
J. C. Norwood, to January, 1853, ! ^ a« 
S. P. Dula, to January, 1853, ?- 5 00 

R. C. Miller, to January, 1853, 
Gen. S. F. Patterson, to Jan. 1853, 
John W; Lester, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Garland A. Garth, to July, 1852, 
Willis M. White, to September, 1853, 
Dr. James. L. Jones, to January, 1853, 
W. W. Tompkins, to July, 1853, 
Dr. J. B. Garrett, to July, 1853, 
Joel W: Shiplett, to January, 1853, 
Wm. G. Wilkinson, to January, 1853, l 00 
Wilson Winfrey, to January, 1853, 1 00 
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to THB SOUTHERN PLANTER. 



PROSPECTirS i ntuiT avi> obmamemtai^ 

I AH]> 8HBIJB8. 
^ rpHB 8llbKriberqfelsforaaleaufecta•- 
*n^P miPI'UMttlH Pf AmPIVU  -L sortBcst of Prak and OnamcBtal Tiecs 
IILCi DUUAJUJUl rUUllUI, a»dSlinib«,aB«iiiberofiiewEfei»ifwis,aiid 
rcBLMUD AT « 8«od colleciioB of GrecBbovae Plants, espe- 

HUHMOIIU, flKblHIA. DafcKa Roots, Pteoolaa, wiifc Balbow Roott, 

THE oodenf goad, the one as Bditor, tbe fSaiden and Plover Seeds, Ac 
other as Proprietor and PoUtsher of" Tbe All orders thaiiklallj l e e e iyed and ptompllj 
Somhera Planter," vbieh is the onlj Agricnl- attended to. Prices moderate. 
coral paper published Id Vii^ia, desire to ' The snbscriber is eoniniencing a Norseiy 
make it wonhy of the sappon of the fanners for the gmwth of Pniit and Onamental Trees 
•f the whole State. la order to get the snbserip- and Shrnbs, in which ihe greatest care will be 
tioo neeessarf to enalile them to do this, they taken to growonlj tbosefmits thatar^adapted 
have decided, at the instaace of a few friends, to the climate; and all will be worked on 
and as a means of eiiriog general notice of seedling stocksL The snbscriber has secnred 
their aodertakiog, to issue a short prospeciqs, the services of an experienced Nunseryman, 
or rather headiag to a subscription list, which and thinks he will be able to supply those who 
they will take the liberty or forwarding to may favor him with orders with good Plants 
SBcb as they think will aid them in obtaining at reasonable prices, 
subscribers. > Catalogues will be published soon and can 

This paper, though decidedly Southern in be had on application, 
its sentiments, will be neutral in politics, and ' ja 3t JOSEPH RENNIB. 

shall be devoted entirely to Agriculture and ' 

to topics bearing upon it. As it will look to COMMISSION HOUSB IN RICHMOND, 
the interests of the whole State, both East and  -ttttitH the view of giving our friends and 
West, it IS hoped that m collecting the views ; W all others who may favor us with their 
of our most eminent farmers, as far as they patronage, the advantages of both markets, we 
ean be induced to give them, it will tend J^^^. established in the City of Richmond a 
gr«iily to imrodnce oor people to each other. ^^^^ for transacting a General Commission 
and to let thetn see, that however we may dif.jB^iness. to be conducted by Tasewell S. 
fer on local questions, we are still sons of the Moetok, under the style of Tasewkix S. Mor- 
same mother, with the same general sympa- ! ^^^ ^ Qq ^ 

*^!S.l""p^!f °*'"*°r'' ^ I A . 1 The business of Watkins A. Morton, will 

The Editor IS a farmer engrossed in Agri- he conducted in Petersburg by Samdbl V. 
cnltoral ponwiji, and wholly dependent on his t Watriks, assisted by Johh AT Morton, as 
land for his living. This may be considered heretofore 

to some extent a guarantee of the practical j n jg o„V piirpose to adhere strictly to the 
character of the work. . ^u Commission Business; giving our undivided 

If adccjoately sustained, the subscribers ! attention to the sale of the staple prodncis of 
booe to give every man the fbll valoe of his the conn try, viz: Tobacco, Wheat, Com, Flour, 
sobscription. And not seekioff to dislodge cotfon Ac i -> > i 

other papers from any foothold they may have 1 y^^ 'return our thanks for the liberal patron- 



obtained, they only ask of their fellow-citizens 
a fair trial or their own. 

TERM8. 

Tbc Plantcr is pablisbed monthly at Rich- 
mood, Virj^'nia, on fine paper, containing 32 
super-royal octavo pages monthly, making a 
yoiame of 384 pages of AKricuHural matter, 
per annum, for SI ^, which may be dis- 
charged by the payment of 

OnU BOX.LAS ONLY, 

If sent free of postage, at any time within six 
months from the date of subscription. 8i.x 
copies for S5; thirteen copies for $10; remitted 
at the time of subscription, free of postage. 

PRANK: G. RUPFIN, Editor. 
P. D. BERNARD, Publisher. 



age that has been bestowed on our concern in 
Petersburg, and to the dealers in produce and 
merchandise in that city we feel under many 
obligations for the generous liberality and 
punctuality we have at all times met with in 
oar transactions with them. 

TAZEWELL S. MORTON A. CO. 

Richmond, Va. 
WATKINS & MORTON, 
ja 3t Petersburg^ Va, 

BOOKS* PIAHOS, MUSIC, Ac* 

NASH & WOODHOITSE, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Books, Piano Fortes, , 
Stationery, Music, &c. 139, Main St« Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 



^All business Letters mnst be addressed /^SAGB ORANGE PIjANTS FOR 
top. D. BERNARD, Publisher and Propric- j \J HBDGBS— A few thousand raised by 
tor, Richmond, Virsrinia. Communications myself, for sale. 

10 FRANK: G. RUFPIN, ShadwcU, Albe-| WM. H. RICHARDSON, 

marie County, Virginia. I Richmond, Jbm 1, l85SL-*3t. 



IHB 80UTBERK PLANTER. 



TO AGSICinLTUBllTS. 

MORRIS &. BROTHER baTereceived the 
fallowiag ralaabJe Books, pcrtafBing lo 
AgdcaltDre; 

QBmtDts of Scienti&c A|ricn)tliie, or At 
eooneiioD between Science ami the Art of 
PraciJcal Fanning. Tbiarsa the pcizeesiajr 
of the New York Slate Agiicoil oral Society, 
by J. P. Norton, M. A. 

Elements of AgrieuKorst Chemisttr and 
Geology ; by Jas. F. W. JohnMoD. 

AmericaD ACTicallnrisl, for Ibe Fanner, 
Planter. Stock Bleeder, and Horticnlturlst; 
by A. B. Allen; naoierons plates. The 8ih 
and 9lh volumes of ibiimost ralnable work are 
received, also rbmpleLe sets. Every fanner 
alioald bave ibis work. 

AiDericao Farm Book, on Soils, Mannres, 
DraiiiiDgs, IniKation, Qiasses, Grain, Rooti, 
Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, Sngamane, Rice, ano 
every staple product of Ibe United Siaies, — 
This is a perfect farmer's library, with opwaids 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmer's Maoiial, with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Agricultural Chemi»iry; by F. 
Faulkner. 

A Miiok Manual for Fartneis; by S. h- 

Fanner's Land Measurer, with a set of nse- 
fU Agricnltaral Tables; by Jas. Pedder. 

AmerleiD Husbandry .—Series of Essays on 
AgricoUure, with additioDs; by Gaylord and 
Tacker. 

Parmer^ Eicydopadia; by Cmhberl W. 
Johnson. 

Ftodnctive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries of JJebig, Johnston, Davj, and 

Eoiopean Agricnitnrc, from personal obser- 
Taiion; by Henry Coleman. 'This Is a very 
popular work. 

Johnson'sChemfstry and Geology, wltbiheir 
•nltcalion. 

Johnson's Dicttooaryof Gardening; by Da- 
rid Laudrelh. 

London's Gardening, for Ladiesj by A. J. 
Downing. 

Bqoafey's'AericnUaral Chemistry, BoDSsin- 
nalt, Kara] Economy, Bulst's Kilchen Gar- 
denei:, Land!>cepe Gardening, and Rural Ar- 
cUlecture; by A, J. Downing. 

Pessenden's American GardeBer. 

American Frail Book, wilhfnll ins tmclionB; 
by 8. W. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees. 

Theory of Horlicnlinre; bf Lindlev. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bonme; SOcoIored 
cdgravinga. 

Bridg man's Kitchen Gardener. 

In addition to which, Morris &, Brother have 
an of the lale Works on AgHcnilDie, Horti- 
caJtnre, and Raising Stock, of any celebrily. 

KOmond, March 13, 1861.— ly 



NBW- 8TTLCS HEDAI^l^IUTI DA- 
GUEBRBOTVPES IN COLOBS. 

This splendid improve- 
ment must be seen to be 
appreciated. Ourlriends 
are invited to call at the 
origicel Vibqinu Set- 

LlBHT DlOOEBRBlN GlL- 

LBaT.wheremaybefijund 
all the latest improve 
ments, consisting of tha 

CELEROTVPE, 
bywhich infant children 
may be taken in one se- 

■^ALBOTYPE, 
or Dagaerreolype on Pa- 
per, and 

HYALOTYPE, 



tl 39 Main street, above Go- 

N. B.— Thetr NORTHERN COMBINA- 
TION SKY LIGHT ts now open in full op. 
eration— ii is the largest in ibe State. 

WM. A, PRATT & CO. Proprietors. 

MEDALLION DAGUEREOTYPES IN 
COLORS.-We have inspected the al;ove 
style of Daguereotypea, lately and «o soccess- 
fnlly iDiroUuced here by Messrs. Peatt & Co., 
132 Main sireel. By this process, a relief al- 
most magical, and a variety highly pleasitig, 
is obtained. In some cases, tlie plciore so 
closely resembtes an enamelled miniaiore, in 
iis ivory lone, as lo deceive even an artiste; 
in others from the midst of adiJHt back ground, 
appears ihe "human face divjne," in all Ihe 
vividness of life; Iben, by slill another proceas, 
the picture appears entirely upon a brilliant 
white gronnd, surrounded by wreaths of flow 
ers. BqL we feel our tnabiliiy lo do foil jn». 
tice to these beanlifnl medallion Daguereo- 
types, and must, therefore, request Ihe curious 
in such matters, lo call and judge for ihem- 
selves. Messrs. Pratt & Co. claim lo be Ihe 
first lo introduce Ihe sky-lighl s^i^ into the 
State, and appear to be conslanily Inventing 
something fur the improvement of the art. Re- 
pair 10 their gallery and "sccnre Ibe shadow 
ere Ihe substance fades."— RicAmmut Tima. 



WIi:.i:.IAM p. LADD, 

APOTHECARY AND DRUGGIST, 

No. 319, head of Broad Street, Sbockoe Hil), 

Richmond, Virginia, 

DEALER in English, Mediterranean, India 
and all Foreign and Dome.ttic Drags and 
Medicines; also, Paints, Oils, Varnish, Dye 
Stnfls, Window Glass, Pmty, &c. For sale 
on the most sccommodating lerms. 

il^Ordera from Connlry Merchants and 
Physicians fhankfully received and promptir 
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SoaAct: OBANGS SEED, 
AVEmiilb .great care.and received direl 
from the region where it is grown, of it 
liable quality. For sale bv 

L. S. HOYT, 
de— 4( "" 55, Water st. New York. 



AGENCY FOB THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OP IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of ell the different breeds, 
gheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. will be pui- 
chased to order, atid carefully shipped to any 

Earl of the United Sialfs, for which a reasona- 
\e eommissipn will be charged. Apply to 
AARON CLEMENT, PhSadelphia. 
Refer to Gen. W. H. Richardson, Ricbmond, 
Virginia. 

N. B.— All iBtlers, post-paid, will be promipt 
Ij attended to. ap— if 



JOBELiT ■BDUCTfON IK PtUCEB OF 
HATS AMD BOOTS. 

J. H. ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, CobanUan HoUi Conur. 

THE (iheapest .'plai;e in lhe')clty of Rich- 
mond to buy H*ra andSoOT* is at ihe 
above store, where ersry artiste sold may be 
relied on as repTesented. By iHis means lie 
has gained a good run b( cBstom, and bis cti>- 
lomera feci satisfied. Below is a list of bia 
prices, which will be sirictly adhered tor , 
Bestqaaliiy moleskin,  - 83 50 
SeeoDd quality " - . 3 00 

Best quality silk, - - - £50 
Secoi.d " " ... 3 00 

Fine CalfsklQ Sewed Boots only lliree dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
Also, C«Fs, Shoes and Umbrellas. 
J. H. Antboht has made an arrangetnent 
with one of the best makers in the cliy Of 
Philadelphia, lo supply him with a hnndsome 
Bod substantial Calfs^lQ Sewed Boor, which 
be will stil at the an pre cede n led low price of 
three dollars and Shy cents. The atiention of 
geniltfmeil is respeclfnlly solicited, as (hey ore 
the best and cheapest BoMs thai' have ever 
been offered for sale in this city. He Inlen^e 
to keep bat iba one Hud, and sell Uten) at one 
price- ser-ly 1 



11HE RICHMOND ANDBETERSBURQ 
RAIL HOA& COMPANY respecifoJlr 
iBtoitn larmeis living on the Roanolie Rivn' 
and on the line of the Raleigh and Qaston 
Sail Road, that iliey ara tranaporling tobacco 
and other produce between Richmond and Ptf^ 
tersburg with promptness and despatch, rpn 
ning daily trains of eight wheel covered caia, 
securing tobacco and goods from dsmaac. 
Tobacco consigoed to the care, of J. Lynch, 
H'ail Read Agent, ' Petersburg, wilt be for- 
wardW,' free of commissions, to Richmiiod. 
Goods pnrchased in Richmond ana consigned 
to the B«il Rdad Agent at Qaaton wiK be for- 
warded up the river without charge tat tat- 
wardUg. - 'TUOS.DODAMEAD, . 

' Sup't R. &, P. R. a: . 



V?BGU(IA AXEC. 

THE aiidersigatd, in caaneiion with ibeli 
Rolling Mill, have erecied an extensive 
MaDiifaciory of Aies, Hatchets, aod Tool^ 
generally, fvhich ttaey warrant egaai lo any 
manufactured, find offei at Horinern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultural 

R. ARCHER &. CO. 



R. AaoasB, ' ^ 

A..D. TOWNEB, I 

R. S. Archbr, ( 

C. DlMMOCK.- J 



BOOK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with neamesa and diapai<^. 
Office South Twelfth Street. 
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Agriculture is the nursing mother of the 
Arts. — Xenopkoi^, 



Tillage and I'asturage are the two bireast^ 
of the S\eiie.—SuUy, 
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For the SoutherQ Planter. 
PLASTER OP PARIS w. AMMONIA. 

The action of plaster of Paris, when min- 
gled with a mannre heap, or with guano, is a 
question of ^reat practical interest to the far- 
mer. U* it have no hene^eial iofloence, then, 
is much money wasted in the purchase of 
plaster, and much labor lost in efiecling i($ 
mixture. But if it be salutary, if it really 
exert a cohseryait^e power in arresting and 
comhining with the escaping ammonia, then 
is much more lost by the neglect' to use and 
profit by so important an auxiliary in ferti* 
lizfog soils. 

This is s^ chemical question and ought to be 
susceptible of easy solution by reference to 
chemical principles and chemical authoriiies. 
It may also be aecided by well conducted, ac- 
curate experiments on the part of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. It is unfortunate for the first 
mode of solution that the dicta of the che- 
mists are utterly contradictory. They do not 
a^reeoppn first principles. Edward Turner, 
in his Elements of Chemistry, a Text Bobkin 
many of our Colleges, laysit down as an ele- 
mentary fact, that lime will separate sulphuric 
acid from ammonia and combine with it. See 
Turner, page 125. Here is certainly a strong 
autboriiy against the advocates df piaster. Ft 
is esseniial to their theory that ihe reverse 
should be true: that ammonia should separate 
sulphuric acid from lime; decomposing the 
plaster, combining with the acid, and forming 
a. sulphate of ammonia: by t^is means (he 
volatile alkali which wfts about to escape from 
the soil being saved as a food for the ci-ops. 
And this has been the general idea diflTused in 
the periodical literature. 

Boussingault states that gypsum in solution^ 
will accomplish this object, but that in a state of 
moist powder,lhegvpsumisindifierent towards 
ammonia; nay more, that the law of affinity 
isreversed and that carbonate of lime decom- 
poses sulphate of ammonia. "Toexplain this 
contradiction he quotes Berthollet and the fol- 
lowing singular, law: If two s?i\\n^ solutioTi^^ 
which will form between ti^em an insoluble 
sail, be mixed, that itisoluble&jaXx wilj be formed 
and precipitated; but ifthe two s^lts contain- 
ing between them a soluble salt, be mixed in 
a moisty putvendeht state, the'tT^^^t^ salt will 
be produced. • Thus sulphate of lime.and c^r- 
Vol. XII.— 2. 



c^^mmonia in solulianj produce car- 
o"i 



bonate 

bonate ol^ime, which is insoluble, leaving 
sulphate of ammoniaj which is soluble though 
not volatile. Biit carbonate of lime mixed 
with sulphate of ammonia in a state of moist 
powder ^aciln^ Ijjyan opposite interchange, pro- 
duces carbonate of ammonia, a volatile salt'^ 
and sulphate .of lime.'' (I (juote from the 
American Farnper, page 184, of the present 
volume, not havi,ng'a copy of Boussingault by 
mej 

This author, though differing from the for- 
mer, is not more favorable in his views to the 
useof plaster fc^ihe purpose suggested. The 
sypsuin* must bean a state of solution to com- 
bine with ammonia. That is a mode in which 
it is never used, either with guano or manure. 
It is scattered over the heap of the latter, or 
mixed up with the former in a dry state, or at 
farthest, a merely moist state, when the affinity 
pf the sulphuric acid for the lime with which 
it is combined, is much stronger than for am^ 
monia. But is it possible for the combination 
to tia|fe place* in the soil, the, principles here 
stated being conceded to be true 1 They are 
mingled and interred together, but bow longf 
do they bear one another company in the tomb 
to "vybich they are consigned"? The volatile 
alkali is continaaily ascending and escaping 
from. its prison house, until rain comes, ana 
then it.descends with perhaps equal rapidity. 
The jfypsum lies inert in "cold obstruction," 
lintil \i meets with five hundred times its own 
volume of w ate r^ when a solution takes place 
and it seeks a lower depth. Now, wol unto 
the tipy gases of ammpnia with which it comes 
in contact, for if 'Boussingault be true, they 
will be arrested forever, chained in their darfc 
domain, with no chance of ever seeing the 
upper air, unless some hungry root seeking 
about for food should lap them into his sto- 
machand digest them into the world aboveonce 
more. But is'it probable that many arrests of 
this kind will takp place! Let it be recollected 
that while gypsum takes five hundred times its 
own volume of water for solution, ammonia 
only requires one six-hundred and seventieth 
of its.vplumc. It is obvious they must move 
from flieir places at very diflTerent periods, an^ 
be governed by widely varying laws, Whal 
inust'b^ the prospect ofcontact with one boshej 

.^ * PhwUr of pMris, gypeuiQ and the sulpbftte j 

iime are tb^ 
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.. j/c three-quarters of a bushel of plaster dif- 

^ystised over an acre of land with so maoy ad- 

-' verse circamstances opposing 1 To produce 

any effect, according to our author, the union 

must occur while the gypsum is in solution. 

In justice to our two authors, and that their 
apparent variance may not inV^alidate their 
authority,!! should be stateiithat the affinities 
of substances, or their order of decomposition, 
are different under different circumstances. 
For example: when a stream of hydrogen gas 
is passed over a bar of oxide oC iron, heated 
to redness, the iron is deprived of its oxygen 
and water is formed by the union <|f ihe hy- 
drogen with the oxygen. It would seem from 
this experiment that oxygen had a stronger 
affinity for hydrogen than for iron. Yet, "when 
watery vapor Is brought in contact with red 
hot metallic iron, the oxygen of the water 
quits the hydrogen and combines with the iron." 
From this last result it would appear that the 
reverse was true, and that iron had a more 
powerful affinity for oxygen than hydrogen 
possessed for oxygen. Si edifying circum- 
stances often change the results of affinity. 

o^ut let us suppose, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of these chemists, that ammonia will 
decompose the sulphate of lime, both in a 
state of powder and solution, and that the 
muriate of ammonia, the oxalate, urate, phos- 
phate and carbonate of ammonia, all found in 
guano, are decoinposed, their respective acids 
SfBt free, and the sulphate of ammonia formed 
in their stead; which would take place, were 
the sulphate of lime once separated, and these 
substances brought in contact. What a vast 
change would you have here 7 Would the 
guano be any longer the same substance? 
These various acids all liberated, and in pur- 
suit of new combinations, the lime also on the 
hunt for some other mate, the organic matter 
subject to the action of all these substances, 
would there not be an upturning, a complete 
*^bouleverse7nerU" of the guano? The sweet 

i'uice of the grape, by the introduction of a 
ittle air, forms so many changes, there is so 
much decomposition and composition, the 
mast becomes wine; a substance as different 
as sugar is from the beet. It would seem that 
when such chemical action was once intro- 
duced into the guano as that above referred to, 
we would have cause to apprehend equal 
changes, but far less salutary. 

Not that the value of sulphate of ammonia 
is to be doubted for a moment. This substance 
is certainly highly fertilizing. But the doubt 
|s whether guano is the most economical and 
best material from which to make it. It would 
seem that it could be bought already prepared 
on much better terms. 

It is now necessary to consider some autho- 
rities, on the other side of this question. And 
first, we will introduce Baron Liebi^ as a che- 
mist of the highest reputation, wielding an in- 
fluence and enjoying a confidence in the world 
inferior to no ihan on questionspertaining to 
the chemistry of agriculture. Bie says "car- 



bonate of ammonia and sulphate of lime (gyp- 
sum) cannot be brought together at eommon 
temperatures without mutual decomposition. 
The ammonia enters into combination with 
the sulphuric acid and the carbonic acid with 
the lime, forming compounds destitute of vo- 
latility and consequently of smell. Now, if we 
strew the floor of our stable, from time to lime, 
with common gypsum, they will lose all their 
offensive smell, and none oi the ammonia can 
be lost, but will be retained in a conditioa ser- 
viceable as manure. — Mohr. 

It will be seen that Liebig quotes Mohr as 
his authority. It may be, and it is not impro- 
bable, that be relied exclusively on him, and 
made no experiments himself. No writer of 
a chemical treatise can possibly test all his 
statements himself, and if this be said merely 
on the authority of Mohr, it is much less to 
be relied on than if Baron Liebig bad investi- 
gated the subject himself. 

Apart from chemical authorities, the Hon. 
P. H. Pusey, M. P. states that he made the 
experiment here recommended ; that he applied 
plaster on the floor of his stables and that the 
escape of ammonia was not arrested. Here 
is fact against theory; and the fact being true 
goes very far to prove that the theory must rest 
on some erroneous principle. Mr. Pusey fur- 
ther states that he slrewea a bushel of plaster 
over a few square feet on the litter of a farm- 
yard, from which he perceived that ammonia 
was escaping and yet the application did not 
arrest it.* This he tested "by holding near 
the surface a paper dipped in spirits of salt, 
which turns the invisible fugitive into a white 
opaque steam of sal ammonia." 

Col, John Taylor, of Caroline, was in the 
habit of scattering plaster on the soil along 
with his manure, and ploughing them in to- 
gether. Many other farmers have also used 
it with manure, and have testified to the bene- 
ficial effects of the application. There is no 
reason to doubt the good results; but might 
not the same consequences have been obtained 
by applying them separately? On some lands 
plaster exerts a magic influence with or with- 
out manure. The same query may well be 
suggested as to those reported successful ex- 
periments in mingling piaster and ^uano. If 
the plaster produced no chemical effect on the 
guano, it would certainly be an important aux- 
iliary on those soils which are deficient in it, or 
to which it is adapted; but it would be equally 
salutary in its action alone as in combination. 

In introducing the authority of Baron Lie- 
big, we have placed him on the other side of 
this question. But this is only true as to the 
effect which ammonia exerts in decomposing 
sulphate of lime; and here he is in direct op- 
position to Turnerand Boussingault. But his 
principle, if it be true, seems to be still more 
unfortunate for the advocates of mingling 
plaster and guano. According to the two for- 
mer, there would be very little, if any chemi- 

* See American Farmer, page 184, last volume. 
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cal action reMiIti&gr from the tnf xtnre*-4t would 
be only useless. Aceording to the latter, those 
coAsequenees would result, of which a glimpse 
has been givea— before, when tracing the ef- 
fects that woald eosne on the supposition that 
ammonia would under ordinary circamstances, 
decompose the snlphateof lime. In shofit, ac- 
cording to the two chemists, the mixtare would 
be innocuous, but it would result from the piin- 
ciple of the latter that it would be destructive, 
what would be the end of the decomposition 
that would ensue, I am not prepared to say. 

It is much to be desired that some of the 
learned chemists in our Colleges, with the aid 
of their laboratories, would give this subject 
a thorough analysis. 

W. B. 

December 26, 18SI. 



The subject of the following essay is a very 
important one, and we wish its author had 
made it longer. We invite him to renew it 
at his earliest leisure. 

For the Soathero Planter. 

FENCING. 

Mr, Editor^ — In the last number of the 
Planter, I observe a communication over the 
signature of Mr. Walker Timberlake, on the 
proper construction of com cribs, a very useful 
and valuable article, and one which will be of 
great benefit to your building subscribers. [ 
hope Mr. T. will give us a description of his 
stable and pens for making manure. Infor- 
mation on the subject of farm buildinjgfs and 
fencing is of especial interest to the farmer; 
and the object of this communication is to 
furnish a fewhints^n the latter subject, which, 
I hope, may lessen this onerous tax among 
your subsciibers. No oian looks ferward with 
^ny hope to any modification in the law of en- 
elosures, and it is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to land owners to lessen the labor 
and expense of keeping out neighboring stock, 
by coDsultiDg both economy and dlifabilitj^in 
the future oonatructtou of their enolosures.— 
My farm contains two long lanes of fencing, 
crossing each other at right angles, and fur- 
nishing a promenade for a large number of 
very industtwus and enterprising cattle from a 
neighboring village. The large amount of 
fencing rendered necessary to keep up the 
fences along the public roads, leading through 
my farm, with tne tax of keeping up cross 
fences, has turned my attention to the cheap- 
est and best modes of enclosing lands; and 1 
give l)e1ew the result of my observations and 
enquiries on the subject:— Stone constitutes 
the best, and, in the end, the cheapest material 
for fencing where the hauling is rrom adjacent 
arable ground, which they enctimber, or where 
there is no quarrying to be done, aad the wall 
2 B 



is constructed hv the labor of the firm. Bttt^*, 
few farms fiimish stone in su^cient quantities, 'ts 
and of the proper description, to ehclose anf^y 
largeproportionof their arable burface; but it ^ 
shonla be remembered, that if the farmer has 
it in his power to construct only one hundred' 
yardfi of good stone wall, that much is done 
for him and*iHi^ successor. Most 6f the high- 
lands on the James riVer farms, contain ere^t' 
quantities of smaB, round stone, which, if pro- 
perty used, would become a valuable fencing 
material. Nowall constructed entirely of such 
stone, it matters not how broad the' base, pro- 
mises much durability; but a permanent en- 
closure may be made by inserting posts— say 
eight feet apart — along a tow of such 3ione, 
piled to the height of three feet, and two pllanl^s 
nailed on the posts above it. It should, hbwr 
ever, be observed that, along such fences atl 
kinds of noxious briers and weeds seem to 
find a congenial home, and it is impossible to' 
get at their roots to eradicate them, without 
removing the fence. Where but a moderate 
quantity of such stone is upon the koil, they 
should not be removed, as tney contribute, by 
the moisture which thev retain, to the produc* 
tivenessof theland; andanysurplusquantityof 
them can be more advantageously employed 
in constructing under drains than fences. 

Next to stone, live fences are the most per-» 
manent, and when properly kept are highly 
ornamental. The plant best adapted to our 
soil, is the Osage orange, which can be obtained 
either from the seed, or in plants large enough 
to set out from the Northern nurseries.* The 
price of plants is about eight dollars per thou- 
sand, and of the seed, three dollars per quart. 
This plant grows luxuriantly on any strong 
clay or loamy soil, and forms a hedge so dense 
that nothing can penetrate it. For cross fenpe^, 
yard, garden, oj< orchard enclo«otes, it is inva- 
luable. The only hedge of this description 
that I am acquainted with, is a very perfect 
one on the farm of Doctor Thomas Massie, 
of Nelson county, who recommends it highly. 
I would advise any one desl&:ning to set out a 
hedge, to consult a very able article on the 
subject, in Stephens* "Book of the Faan." 
Of other enclosures— post and rail, with eaci 
rail inserted into a mortice in the post, makes 
an excellent fence; the construction of which, 
however, is tedious, and I much prefer a fence 
constructed of good locust posts and strips 
sawed one and a quarter inches thick, by four 
inches wide. Seven strips of these dimensions 
(which should be braced by a plank nailed up- 
right on each panel, between the posts,) make 
a fence that will turn stock, and where the 
panels are sixteen feet long, require only thirs- 
ty-seven feet of plank, running measure, to 
the panel, which is a great saving, of tipibef 
over the common method of constructing plapk 

"^ And of as good qoftlity from Gen. WiUi^m H> 
Hlchardeon^qf Hichmond, whose care and intflffity 
we warrant to the few who may not knsm him p^« 
sonaffy or by character. ^ 
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enclosures. A still farther saviog of timber 
and labor may be accomplished by puttiog the 
fence on a bank, where, practicable, and it 
should be borne in mind, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not necessary to construct a 
fence as higU as when made on level ground; 
yet among the very tallest fences I have ever 
seen, were some elevated on a bauki or run- 
ning on the side of a hill I 

The common worm, or rail fence, is the 
pride of Virginia, cherished, under all circum- 
stances, by Cufiee, to whom it affords a fine 
supply of fuel, as well as by his master, and 1 
shall say nothing in condemnation of it. — 
Where it is designed to make a permanent 
rail fence, on the Tine of division, for instance, 
the following is the best plan I have ever seen 
of constructing it:— :A bed six feet wide is 
thrown up, along the proposed line of fenciog, 
by a three horse plough; on this is laid the 
bottom course of rails, to form the base. Hands, 
with broad hoes, then get upon the bank, and 
pull the earth over the rails, thus changing the 
oed from a straight one, as formed by the 
plough, to a shape corresponding with the po- 
sition of the rails, which have been previously 
laid down, to mark the course of the fence; 
npon this bank a fence is then constructed, 
staked and rided, and seven rails high. Stock 
are prevented from getting to this fence, to 
break ii, by the embankment, and ditches 
which will be formed each side of the bank 
by subsequent rains, and, in all respects, it 
makes the best fence, for general use, where 
it is intended to be permanent, that I am ac- 
quainted with. I am admonished that my 
communication is getting as long as some of 
my fences; so I will defer to another opportu- 
nity a farther consideration of the subject. 

M. C. 

kelson County, Virginia, Jan,, 1, 1853. 



proper, further an object deemed second to 
none other in importance, as it regards the 
prosperity of agriculture in eastern Virginia. 
With respect, youis, truly, 

KicHABD Irbt. 

7^ PetUton of the Fanner^ Club of NoUowdf 
County f to tke Honorable Ike General Atsembly 
of Virginia J now silting : 

Your petitioners, after a full and careful ex- 
amination of the present system of enclosure 
in the eastern section of Yii^inia, beg leave, 
respectfully, to represent: That, in their opi- 
nion, it originated with the necessities of toe 
earlier settlers of the State, under circum- 
stances that rendered the law at that time both 
expedient and proper; but since the face of 
the country and our social and agricultural 
wants are now essentially, and, in many re- 
spects, radically changed, we deem the altera- 
tion of the system to be as stronglv demanded 
as was iis original institution, l^he farming 
interest, now that judicious improvements are 
opening new markets, as well as new and va- 
luable sources for obtaining fertilizing agents, 
they believe, has but this great and oppressive 
impediment to shake off, to rise to a degree of 
prosperity, unprecedented in its previous his- 
tory. This being the great ana paramount 
interest on which every other mainly depends, 
your petitioners, for many reasons, regarded as 
both cogent, and, in fact, unanswerable, believe 
that your honorable body could render no more 
acceptable service to the community at large, 
than to grant their prayer, and substitute some 
system, better adapted to the present condition 
and requirements of the country, especially 
one prohibiting the roaming of stock at large. 

Richard Irby, President, 

J. M. Hurt, Secretary, 



For th« Soathern Planter. 
THE FARMERS' CLUB OP NOTTOWAY. 

Afr. Editor,--The Farmers* Club of Notto- 
way, at its last meeting, ordered that the fol- 
lowing petition should be presented to the 
General Assembly of Virginia. A resolution 
at the same time was passed, ordering it to be 
sent on to the Southern Planter for publication, 
with the earnest request that all the clubs and 
societies in the State co-operate with it in the 
petition— if in favor of its object — and if not, 
that 5uch club or society send one, in accord- 
ance with its wishes. It is also the request of 
the club, that farmers, and others interested, 
publish individually their views, pro or con. 

The object of this resolution and requejst is 
CO agitate t^e subject, and elicit information 
in relation to the wishes of the farmers in the 
eastern section of the State. 

The club would also be under obligations 
to yoo, Mr. Editor, if you would, as yon see 



For the Southern Planter. 

A PLAN FOR THE FORMATION OP 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES; 

^V1TH AN APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF 
AGRICDLTDRfi IN VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Editor.'^'No arguments are needed to 
prove the utility of agricultural societies and 
of cattle shows, when they are properly ma- 
naged, and a spirit of emulation is excited in 
the community. Such a spirit may sometimes 
be spread over a limited space, and be so ac- 
tive as to manifest itself by the formation of 
a county society, and by a few annual exhibi- 
tions: and then, for want of adequate support, 
and sufficient rivalry, languish and expire. — 
AgaiUj it may be equally strong in individuals 
sparsely scattered over an extensive region, 
and be active enough to show itself by similar 
means; but not having the sympathy of the 
community, it soon diea from want of concert, 
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vfiDt of mataal eDeovragement and want of 
peeaniary conlribntions to defray expenses, 
and to attract attendance from a distance, by 
adequate inducements. Could a history be 
obtained of the societies that have existed in 
our State, something like the above would 
probably be found to be the causes of their 
decline. If such be the case, we can only 
expect to erect pefmanent and useful ones, by 
arousing the p&^ of large districts to concen- 
trated action, by diffusing a feeling of emulation 
and improvement among the tt^hole of them. 
And how is this, to be effected 7 It is feared 
that individual exertion would be in vain. — 
The memory of the past is too discouraging 
for many to attempt it with heartiness and de- 
termination. The following plan, (hen, which 
calls in aid the permanency and the resources 
of the State government, ir respectfully sub* 
mitted for consideration to the farmers of Vir« 
ginia. If they approve it, and will act, it will 
succeed; if they are indifferent, it will fail. 

It is proposed that they shall influence the 
next Legislature, either before or after its elec- 
tion, to pass a law enacting, 

1st. That whenever a society shall be formed 
in any Congressional District of this State, it 
shall be authorized to draw from the treasury, 
every two years, a sum equal to its contribu- 
tions, provided, it does not exceed one thou- 
sand dollars. The whole to be used for the 
encouragement of agriculture and the manu- 
facturing and mechanic arts within such Dis- 
trict, by prizes and otherwise; e. g, the em- 
ployment of a chemist and geologist, for a 
year or more, to analyze the soils and investi- 
gate the mineral resources of that District, be- 
side delivering lectures. It ;shall be incumbent 
upon such Society to make reports of its trans- 
actions to a Central or State Society, when one 
shall be organized, as follows, viz: 

3d. That whenever a majority of the Dis- 
tricts shall have organized their societies, the 
niembers thereof may constitute a Slate So- 
ciety, which shall be authorized to draw one 
thousand dollars, every two years, from the 
Treasury, to be used, with the funds below, 
for the purposes mentioned in 1st section—and 
each District may, of right, contend for pre- 
miums at its fair, provided, its own Society 
shall have contributed three hundred dollars 
for that exhibition; but no article, viz; essay, 
animal, implement, &c. shall compete, without 
having previously taken a District prize, or, 
unless it be* imported- inio- the State, or in- 
vented subsequently to the last fair held in its 
District. The Slate Cattle Show and Pair 
shall be heW in alternate vears with those of 
the other Societies— and also, at some conve- 
nient place,'aliemafely east and west of the 
Blue Ridge.' It shall also be incumbent upon 
this Society^to furnish to the Legislature, for 
pttbIicatioD,ia report of its 'transactions, with 
a compendious synopsis of ihe District trans- 
actions. - - ► - 

The above is a brief outline of the plan— 
the organization-and detatis of which could 



be readily supplied— and be perfected by prihe^ 
tical experience. The Congressional Districts 
have been assumed, as probably most nearly 
equalizing the agricultural interests of the 
State. 

This scheme is very similar to one that has 
been in successful operation, with beneficial 
results, for several years, in New York. The 
chief differences being in the provision lor 
District instead of County Societies — the pro- 
vision that none but prize articles shall con- 
tend before the State Society, and the provi- 
sion for biennial instead of annual fairs. 

The District system would be belter with 
us, because the comparative paucity of our 
population and the smallness of our counties 
would afford but little competition; and from 
their great number, the quota of means that 
could be supplied to, and by each, would 
scarcely sustain a Society at all— whereas, in 
Districts the reverse of this would hold— the 
means would be ample to command a noble 
fair, and to bring together a great assemblage 
by arousing emulation to a higher degree in 
individuals, and by exciting in the counties a 
healthful rivalry, to bear away the honors of 
the District. 

These feelings would be farther augmented, 
and the interest in, and importance of these 
fairs would be still farther increased by ihc 
provision, allowing only their prize articles to 
, be exhibited for competition in the great fairs 
' of the State, since each District would have 
1 to prepare in the former to contend for ^he 
' highest agricultural honors of the Common- 
wealth, as awarded bv the latter. What a 
i laudable ambition and generous contest for 

§ re-eminence would thus be excited in indivi- 
oafs, counties and districts throughout our 
broad land ! And who can estimate the ad- 
vantages thence resulting? 

The biennial system, too, is preferred, be- 
cause, with the same means the exhibitions 
may be made doubly interesting and attrac- 
tive; nor are two years too long a time to pre- 
pare worthily for such a fair as Virginia ought 
to desire. Freshness and originality might 
then be expected, instead of annual editions 
of the same show, with but small additions and 
slight improvements. But, in fact, an annual 
anticipation and gratification would not be 
wanting. These would be supplied by the 
State Fair alternating with the others, and 
furnishing the inviting spectacle of all the 
prize animals, &c. in the entire Commonwealth 
assembled at one point, after a year's (raining, 
to contend for honors and prizes, wohhy of a 
great State and a great cause. 

Is this scheme premature 1 Not if every 
influential farmer— t/" every subscriber to thts 
j^a^— will act in the premises, and that with- 
out any farther appeal in person or by letter. 
At least, let the Legislature try the sense of 
their constituents on this subject, by passing 
a provisional law, as above, f f H be prema 
ture, it will remain inoperative, by their inac« 
tion. But, from the spirit of improVemeac wa 
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^ have beard of, as being abroad, and ftom 
the practical improvement many of us have 
seen, there can be no donbt that every Dis- 
trict would gladly avail itself of soch pre- 
ferred adirantages. 

As tbe next Legislature will be the first to 
assemble under tbe new Constltntion, may it 
signalize itself by tbe enactment of a law for 
the promotion of the greatest and best interests 
of tne State, viz: agriculture, with its attend- 
ant aids, the manufacturing and mechanic 
arts-~nor is commerce forgotten, for as these 
increase, that must grow; and as another I«e- 
gislature will not assemble for two years, may 
the friends of these great interests exert them- 
selves in time, and with an energy and perse- 
verance not to be resisted. 

"Anon." 

Niivember 19} 1851 . 



Flor the Southern Planter. 
SOUP. 

Mr, EdUor^—Oi all the dishes served at our 
tables, soup is the most economical, the most 
wholesome, and ought to be the most palatable, 
and yet to see the little care bestowed upon it, 
one would suppose it either positively delete- 
rious or wholly innutritions. **Why," says 
one of your lady readers, "I never trouble 
myself about, soups, because none of my fa- 
mily like them." And are you quite sure, my 
dear madam, that they have ever tasted soupl 
for, pardon my bluntness, the tureen of luke- 
warm, greasy stufi^ black with pepper and 
reeking with cabbage and onion, which your 
cook &ily serves up to them under that name, 
is little tietter than a very happy imitation of 
dish-water. Truly you tax their politeness too 
far if you do not expect them to commit that 
terrible breach of good manners, "decline 
soup." 

With the French, who of all people in the 
world understand best the gastronomic, and 
what is quite as much to our purpose, the eco- 
nomic, art, soup is ever a prelude to dinner. 
And from the pauper, who pays his sous for 
one dip of the iron spoon with his chance for 
one of the bits of meat floating in the immense 
caldron, to the would-be emperor, I doubt whe* 
ther a man in France ever willingly takes his 
dinner without his soup, mar^re or vegetable. 

That it is wholesome, all will allow; that it 
is economical, is equally true; for the bony 
shin, and even the tail of theox, so often thrown 
away as worthless, are, from the quantity of 
gelatine they contain, particularly adapted to 
soup-makinjg; and I have eaten most delicious 
soup niade irom the parcass of a turkey which 
had dined a family consisting of three grown 
persons and two children for three days. And 
that it is palatable, I think you will agree, if 
you follow the accompanying excellent direc- 
ttoup taken from a newspaper, in addition to 



these, I will, wkh yoar permission, send ypn. 
from time to time, such recipes ibr soijipfi as I 
may deem acceptable to the readers of thft 
Planter. 

W. 

« Making Soups. — ^The delieate and propev 
blending of savors Is the chief art of good 
soup making. Be sure and skim the grease 
off the soup when it first boils, or it will not 
become clear. Throw in a little salt to bring 
up the scum. Remove all the grease. Be 
suve and simmer softly, and never let a soup 
boil hard. Put the meat into cold water, and 
let it grow warm slowly. This dissolves the 
gelatine, allows the albumen to disengage and 
the scum to rise, and diffuses the savory part 
of tbe meat. But if the soup is over a hot 
fire the albumen coagulates and hardens the 
meat, prevents the water from penetrating^ 
and the savory part from disengaging itself. 
Thus the broth will be without flavor, and the 
meat tough. 

"Allow two table^spoonfols of salt to four 
quarts of soup, where there are many vegeta- 
bles, and one and a half, where there are few. 
Be sure not to leave any fat floating on the 
surface. A quart of water, or a little less, to 
a poun^ of meat, is a good rule. Soup made 
of^ uncooked meat is as good the second day, 
if heated to the boiling point. If more water 
is needed, use boiling hot water, as cold or 
lukewarm spoils the soup. It is thought that 
potato water is unhealthy, and, therefore, do 
not boil potatoes in soup, but boil elsewhere, 
and add them when nearly cooked. The wa- 
ter in which poultry or fresh meat is boiling 
should' be saved for gravies or soup ihe next 
day. If you do not need it, give it to the poor. 
Keep the vessel tight in which you boil soup, 
that the flavor be not lost. Never leave soup 
in metal pots, as sometimes a family is thus 
poisoned. Thickened soups require more sea- 
soning, nearly double the quantity used for 
thin sonps." 



Number op Farms in Thirtbek States.— 
Tbe following census statistics, showing tbe 
number of farms in the States enumerated, 
will be read with interest by the farming com- 
munity: 



New York, • 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Virginia, 

Illinois, 

Kentucky, 

Maryland, 

New Jersey, - 

Delaware, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 
Iowa, - n 



174,234 

127,733 

14e,82L 

101,973 

76,704 

71,062 

77,290 

21,950 

24,604 

6,225 

34,690 

22,062 

15,500 
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.Fn>ai tli«'Ba8tpi| ^tamiil of AgriouHiirs; 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATiOK. 

The phrase "practical man" has been al- 
lowed to express simply "one who works with 
his hancls^'— a hand-laborer at any calling; and 
this definitioQ has been the bar to a good un- 
derstanding between adverse parties on many 
questions. If the jusoal definition— the one 
given above— be the true one, then in a law- 
yer's office the copying clerk is the practical 
lawyer, instead of the lazy old hunks who do 
nothing but read books, and afterwards talk to 
the judge;— the practical sailor is he who is 
stretched on the yard-arm furling sail in a 
storm, and not the quarter-deck loafer, who 
merely gives -orders;— the practical machinist 
is not that thoughtful, anxious looking student, 
who watches a score of workmen, while they 
file, and turn, and hammer the iron and brass 
under his direction, to complete that wonder 
of the world — a steam engine; to be "a prac- 
tical man,'' he should be at work with his 
hands, and if his face is smutted with the soot 
of the foi^e, and iron filings set in sweat, he 
is a little nearer the definition. And by this 
same definition, the sturdy Irishman who holds 
that plough, is the practical farmer, in {jrefer- 
ence to the scientific individual who is insist- 
ing against him, that three inches is not the 
best, though the easiest depth to which the soil 
should be disturbed. 

We have gone thus at some length, in this 
and a previous article, to demolish this defini- 
tion of "a practical fatmer," because it has so 
often done duty as "a Cock-Lane Ghost," in 
agricultural meetings, to scare the trembling 
" Book Farmers," who " could n*t begin to mow 
a swaf th With our Sam, he'd give 'em a sweater, 
the whole posse of them ; president, secreta* 
ries, and all." Let an individual with any ap- 
pearance of science about him, — say a black 
dress coat,— annoemce at a meeting that his 
experiments (these are heretical practices, by 
the way,) have convinced him that from sixty 
to eighty per cent, of the ordinary fariiiyard 
manure is mere water, and that in consequence 
from three to fonr-flflhs of the labor aind 
strength expended in hauling it to the fields is 
positively labor and 6ii«t»gth wasted, — let him 
dare to announce so strictly correct a statement 
as this, and instantly some hobby-riding indi- 
Tidual, who finds it easier to join the clamor 
against science, than to stem the tide of pre- 
judice, — instantly he crams down the throat of 
the daring experimenter "a dozen practical 
farmers in my neighborhood who have worked 
a farm, man and boy, for forty years." What 
can the book* worm sayl Here &re four hun* 
dred and eighty combined years of practical 
experience opposed to him, and they agree that 
he knows nothing about ill Why, he is ne- 
cessarily choked by -the '-'dozen practical 
farmers^' 

Ko#, te^aders of tliis jonrnBl, and farmers 
of New England, haying ende Adored to demoo- 



atratie who are not entitled to monopolize the 
honorable name of '^practical farmers," we 
will proeeed to show who have a claim to it. 
A Pbactical FAfiMBR,ia our viewof the ease, 
is one who reduces the Scibnc£ of farmiiig to 
actual use. Thie knowledge he mast po&sesi, 
and we do not care a copper whether he re- 
duces it to actual use by the agency of his own 
hands, or thoRe of hired laborers, so long as 
he knows, and eon show others what is to be 
done, and how it is to be done. We will even 
go one step fudrther^ and agree with Hon. Mr. 
Brooks, of Princeton, who declaiied that be 
"could farm it the best from the topof a stone 
wall." The old adage is a good one—- that ** the 
owner's eye is worth more than his hands." 
The only exception that now occurs to us, is 
in the case of a large field of grass or grain, 
when it happnis, as it rarely does, that the 
owner is the best mower or eradler on his farm ; 
he ean then to advantage lead the gang. But 
in alnioat every other operation of a large ^rm, 
while the farmer is sweating like a bull at one 
extremitr of the farm, his more prudent 
"hands'' are lying under the shade of^a tree; 
ordiscussing interesting topics in the corn-field, 
with a halt every three minutes to gesticulate 
and to lay down the law on their side a little 
stronger. This is no fancy sketch. Every 
farmer knows how great a difference it makes, 
with the best helphe can hire, whether he him- 
self is in sight or out of sight. 

We are assured, then, that in farming, (on 
a large farm, of course,) as in every other bu- 
siness, where we are obliged to employ the 
labor of others, as in a mill or a machine shop, 
it pays to superintend the hands employed, and 
to see that their labor is rightly divided, and 
that no working time is idled away. If this 
be admitted, as we think it ihust be, the last , 
rag is removed from the bugbear which basso 
cruelly frightened us, and it stands exposed— a 
scibtle fiction— a broom handle and a pumpkin- 
head ghost. The hand as rough as a nutmeg- 
grater, and the pantaloons of the last century, 
cut in scorn of fashion, are not necessarily the 
uniform of the practical farmer. 

It may be thought that we are taking much 
trouble to little purpose, in proving who are, 
and who ate not practical farmers. But let 
anyone attend an agricultural meeting in any 
State of the Union, and attempt to laud science, 
and he will soon find with what staggering 
force ".a practical farmer" is flung at his 
head. 

The opposing parties have both set up their 
standard of a practical farmer; the one claims 
it to be the hearty and honest, but prejudiced 
and obstinate character, now almost obsolete, 
who will do as his father did before him, and 
desires his own sons to continue the course 
af^er him, because old folks have experience, 
and ought to know. This old gentleman shuts 
his eyes to the light which science is pouring 
upon agriculture ; he ridicules, without exa- 
mination, the improvements wMch are made 
in his agricuitnrai implements, and they are 
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sweepiDgl J condemned anderthe terrible name 
of ** new-tangled notions." This is the tough 
old codger who is chucked into your teeth at 
agricultural meetings, and busy men must they 
be who bring him forward on these occasions, 
for through the length and breadth of New 
England, there are not a score alire. It is a 
figure of the past, brought forward to frighten 
the present. While on the other hand, the 
realW practical farmers are those who are 
sought to be intimidated by this phantom; they 
are the active men of every neighborhood — 
they are the men who are not ashamed to learn 
what others have done, even if forced to obtain 
4his information from a book; they are the men 
who believe that the nineteenth century finds 
the world more advanced in useful knowledge 
than did ks predecessor, and who are deter- 
mined to haoa it over to the twentieth, the wiser 
for their having lived in it. These are the men 
who, rightly appreciating knowledge, are de- 
termined that their sons shall possess it; and 
they demand that a suitable provision shall be 
made by the State, to supply those branches of 
education required in their calling. We will 
«ee who dare deny them. 



INFLUENCE OF GYPSUM ON VEGE- 

TATION. 

BY M. C. MENE. 

Ever since Franklin's great experiment, 
gyp.^um, or sulphate of lime, has generally 
been considered as possessing much fertilizing 
power, and as being of great importance in 
agriculture. Having paid some attention to 
this substance, I make known my results, in 
the hope that they may be found of value to 
the public. 

1. I filled two zinc boxes with pure sulphate 
of lime obtained from the double decomposi- 
tion of sulphate of soda and chloride of cal- 
cium; in one of these boxes I sowed some 
grass seeds, in the other some wheat. The 
two boxes were then placed under glass shades, 
in order that all external influences might be 
avoided : the seeds were watered every other 
day. At the end of a few weeks plants had 
come up green and healthy, as in common 
soil; but as they developed, their fine appear- 
ance diminishea, and at the end of a fortnight 
they look dried and withered. 

2. In boxes similar to the first, I placed a 
mixture of equal quantities of pure sulphate 
of lime, obtained as before, and clay, and 
sowed the same seeds as in the last experi- 
ment; the plants came up but not nearly so 
well as in an unartificial soil, and they did not 
ripen. 

3. In boxes, and under circumstances the 
same as before, I sowed the same seeds on 
dung covered over with a layer of sulphate of 
lime three-tenths of an inch deep. At the end 
of a fortnight the plants had come up and 



grown wonderfully; they ripened well and were 

magnificent specimens. 

These facts, though of considerable practi- 
cal importance, would not have shown- in 
what way sulphate of lime really acts, had it 
not been for tne following accident: 

1 happening to have a glass of muriatic 
acid in my hand one day, when looking at box 
No. 3, 1 accidentally spilt some of the acid on 
one of the boxes, and to my great suprise the 
lime effervesced, and on further examination 
I was satisfied that the sulphate had become 
changed into carbonate of lime. I conclude 
from this fact that the carbonate of aminonia, 

fiven off by the decomposition of the dung, 
eing volatilized by the heat of the sun, came 
in contact with the sulphate of lime, when 
double decomposition ensued. [Forming car- 
bonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia.] , 
To ascertain how far this was true, I got 
some zinc pots, with bottoms pierced like a 
sieve; in the pots I placed «ome dung, then 
some sulphate of lime, and then 1 sowed some 
grass seeds. 

When the plants had appeared and become 
tolerably developed, I watered them abun- 
dantly lor a quarter of an hour, and in the li- 
?uid which flowed from the bottom of the pots 
found sulphate of ammonia, whilst on the 
surface of the pots there was evidently carbo- 
nate of lime. This confirmed the view I had 
adopted. 

I then made other experiments, which do 
not, however, bear upon the last mentioned 
facts. For example, I watered grass seeds 
sown in manure, in pots with pierced bottoms, 
with water containing one of the following sub* 
stances, viz : sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, ui* 
trie acid, acetic acid, sulphate of iron, sul- 
phate of potash, chloride of manganese, phos- 
phate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, nitra^te 
of soda. 

With all these substances the grass grew 
well, and from the bottoms of the pots I ob- 
tained salts of ammonia, which are not vola- 
tile at ihie ordinary temperatore. From all 
these facts I think we may conclude.-- 

1. That gypsum has by itself no fertilizing 
power, and is alone useless as a manure. 

3. That gypsum only is useful in agricul- 
ture when mixed with substances containing 
ammonia; in which case there is a double de- 
composition, and the ammonia is stored up for 
the use of the plants. 

3. That for gypsum may be substituted any 
other salt which will fix ammonia, and render 
it not volatile at the ordinary temperature. 

It is my intention next year to repeat these 
experiments on a large scale, in order to as- 
certain their real practical value. 

CoupTES Remdus. 



While a man liveth he may mend ; count 
not thy brother reprobate. 
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From the Gardeners' Clironiole* 
PHILOSOPHY OF MANURES. 

It i» an excellent custom in certain for- 
eign countries, and one which leads to very 
valuable results, to send from time to time 
ecientifie men to travel io the various neigh- 
boring kingdoms; they are sent with a 
rcific object, thev carefully investigate 
matter to which their attention is di- 
rected, and on their return, they make a 
report to *the government who sent them, 
embodying the facts which they have col- 
leoted in their travels, and the conclusions 
at which they have arrived; these reports, 
which are generally drawn up by men 
emtnentiv well qualified for the task, often 
present better and more impartial views 
of the particular manufactures of the king- 
doms so visited, than could possibly be 
prepared by any one residing in tbem. 
There is a good illustration of the truth of 
this, in the skilful reports lately drawn up 
by M. Payen, by desire of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce of France, on 
drainage, thie use of peat, and the employ- 
ment of artificial manures in England. — 
These reports, written by an excelient ob- 
server, one who is intimately acqoainled 
with all the various departments of scien- 
tific agriculture, and the economy of vege- 
tation in general, are of the highest inte- 
rest and importance. 

If, however, a stranger visiting England 
for such a specific purpose comes with the 
advantage of an unprejudiced and unbi- 
assed judgment, he has, at the same time, 
the disadvantage that he does not always 
know in bow far he may safely rely on the 
statements which are made to him, and he 
therefore runs considerable risk of being 
misled by false or erroneous information. 
The conclusion which M. Payen appears 
to have arrived at, from a very careful 
study of the present state -of the manufac- 
ture of artificial manure in England, and 
df the results of numerous experiments on 
the practical application of those manures, 
might probably be. expressed as follows: 
A dosren ^ears ago it was stated by Liebig 
and his iollowers that the great object of 
all artificial manures was to supply certain 
inorganic matters to growing plants. It 
was asserted that soils became exhausted 
irom the abstraction of potash j phosphoric 
acid, and soluble silica, and it was, there- 
fore, said that manures were chiefiy valua- 
ble in proportion to thb quantity of those 
substances which they contained. The 
experience of the last raw years has, how- 



ever, shown that this is not really the ease,* 
for the most careful and satisfactory expe- 
riments have proved, that soils are very 
seldom wanting in the inorganic elements 
of plants, such as phosphoric acid tfnd al- 
kalies; but that they are often deficient in 
nitrogen, in a state capable of beiog assi- 
milated by plants. In other words, that 
ammonia and nitric acid are far more im- 
portant components of manure than phos- 
phoric acid or alkalies. 

That Liebig did, at one time, attribute 
very great importance to the earthy and 
alkaline parts of manure, no one will deny: 
and, indeed it is evidently proved, by the 
fact that he even became the originator of 
a patent mineral manure, which, as Payen 
remarks, has for the most part been found 
of comparatively little real value. If, how- 
ever, it is acknowledged on the one hand, 
that the value of these inorganic manures 
has been overrated, it must, however,, at 
the same time be admitted that there are 
circumstances under which they produce 
very remarkable efiects; and that even 
though it is proved that they are not the 
only things necessary to the growth of 
plantS) or the only things which the culti* 
vator has to edd to the soil, it does not, 
therefore, follow that they are of no value 
at all; and we ought to take care that in 
acknowledging our error, we do not fall 
into the opposite extreme. 

It has been all along known, that, the 
very best manures were those which con- 
tained, a mixture of organic and inorganic 
matters; substances such as common farm- 
yard manure, consisting of decomposed 
and decomposing animal and vegetable 
materials, intimately mined together. The 
error which has been oomniitied consisted 
in the attempt to compare pcrfectiv dif- 
ferent and opposite things; and to decide 
which of the two was the most impor- 
tant. The alkalies and phosphoric acid 
are, no doubt, quite essential to the growth 
and well-being of plants; but so also are 
ammonia, nitric acid, and the various other 
sources of nitrogen. To attempt to com- 
pare the kinds of food is pretty much as 
though we were to try and con)pare to- 
gether meat and bread, as articles of ani- 
mal food; both are valuable, and the two 
taken together are more valuable than 
either taken alone. So it is with plants; 
it is of no use attempting to determine 
whether nmmonia or alkaline phosphates 
are the most important, as constituents of 
manure ; they serve very difierent objects 
in the nutrition of plants, and when the 
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one is rec^^ired, it is certaioljr idle to at- 
tempt to supply its place hy giriog more 
of the other. 

There are a number of cunous experi- 
meats which have at lames been quoted, 
as proving that the organic part of com- 
mon yard manure is of no value; and that 
its virtue consists entirely in the inorganic 
salts which it contains. Thus, for exam- 
ple, it has been stated, that on manuring 
two equal pieces of ground, the one with 
a certain weight of good &rm*yard ma- 
nure, and the other with the ashes of an 
equal quantity of the same manure, no 
difierence could be subsequently observed 
between the crops raised on the two fields. 
The truth of this, again, has been called 
in question by other experiments, the re- 
sults of which were just the reverse; and 
those who attempted to draw general con- 
clusions from the two experiments, were 
at last fairly puzzled how to reconcile two 
apparently diametrically opposite state- 
ments. The real cause of the difficulty, 
however, was simple enough; it arose 
merely from the attempt to compare to- 
gether dissimilar things, which, from their 
very nature, could not fairly be contrasted 
with one another. If we admit that which 
is aow pretty well generally acknowledged, 
namely, that all plants, in addition to cer- 
tain other substances, require both ammo- 
nia and also alkaline phosphates, it is very 
easy to perceive, not only that a manure 
containing both these substances must be 
generally valuable, and therefore more cer- 
tain in its effects, than a manure which 
contains only one or the other; but also 
that such a manure would act in a very 
different manner on different soils, and ap- 
plied to different plants. For example, 
good farm-yard manure, applied to a soil 
rich in earthy phosphates, and abounding 
in bone earth, will, nevertheless, be found 
tp do good and cause the plants cultivated 
in it to grow with increased vigor and lux* 
uriance; not because of the phosphoric acid 
which it conteuns, but chiefly. from the pre- 
sence of a certain quantity of ammonia, 
nitric «cid, and matters capable of yielding 
those substances by their putrefoction. — 
Nevertheless, the same manure applied to 
a soil containing no phosphoric acid, but 
artificially supplied with salts of ammonia. 
Y^ill also be found to act beneficially; in 
this case it is not the ammonia, but the 
phosphoric acid of the manure, which is 
of importance. Or, if in place of applying 
a mixed manure, such as we have im- 
agined, to these two spils, we were to take 



simple chemical manQre»---sfty phosphate 
of lime and sulphate of ammonia, wesliould 
probably find, that upon the one soil the 
phosphoric salt was the best manure, whilst 
i^wQ the other the salt cif ammonia would 
produce the best effect It is plain, then^ 
that the value of these different elemeniHi 
of sPAnure must depend on the wants of 
the plasty and on tbe capabilities of the 
soil. 

In eoncluding his itepovt, M. Payen well 
observes, that diere is one thing* wanting 
which would be a very great aid to the 
cultivator, and that is, that all artificial 
manures should be designatjed by plain 
and simple names, expressing their real 
nature, and that their exact chemical com- 
position should be honestiv stated, as their 
purchasers would he no longer deceived 
by mysterious names, or paisled by vexa-!* 
tious uncertainty as to the real value of 
the manures they buy. On this point there 
can be no doubt as to the evil, though the 
remed V may not bo quite so .clear. Per-' 
haps the best advice which can be givea 
is this-— buv only of respectable dealers, 
and do not Be deceived by cheap manures t 
if you are tempted by what is termed a 
bargains you are pretty sure to suffer ia 
the end; good mapure is well worth ita 
fair market value; .the trash which dis- 
honest dealers sell you is often not worth 
having as a gift. 



"There is nothing," said Sir Sami Romilly. 
"by which I have through life raore profited 
than by the just observation, the good opinion, 
and the sincere and gentle encoaragement of 
an amiable and sensible woman." 



FvMn tbe 'Cultivator. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERIMENTS 

TO DETERMINS THE MODE OF ACTION ANp 
VALUE or GYPSUM A^ A MANURE. 

Messrs, Editors^^^Yew substances used 
as manure have produced liiore widely, 
different results than gypsum, or have given 
rise to more numerous and discordant at* 
tempts to explain their mode of action. 

In some districts, farmers have derived 
little or no benefit from its use; in others 
it has proved highly bianeficial to a certain 
class of plants — while in others again, it 
seems to have been applied to almost all 
crops with advantage. If it is a difficult 
matter to arrive at any satisfactory general 
conclusion regarding the action of gypsum 
OQ plants^ from a study of facts recorded* 
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by practical men, \ht inquiry beeomes 
fitticlL more jperpte^idg when we consider 
ilie explaDationB whleh have been advanced 
by ohentiktB and others, with a view to'a<c^ 
coudt for the leeeentricity of the aetioh of 
this' mantire. Some have Bfrppoeed that 
-gypBum does not, of itself, airord fbod to 
plants, butthatits fertilizing power depends 
QpoQ the inflnenoe which it k said to exer- 
«tse on other subBtaoces; thkt it merely 
improves the physical properties of thfe 
iBoii — that it heAtens the decay of organic 
natter-^-that h fixes ammonia which would 
otherwise bedissrpated in the air. 'Others 
contend that somecineof itB constituents is 
^he Bole active a^^t, — ^water, suliJhfUr and 
lime, havings each their advocates. While 
by others, gypeom is consi^lered to he an 
essential constftuentof some plants, withdvrt 
which they cannot grow in a healthy con- 
dition. 

Theexperiments and obdervadbt^ which 
have hith^erto been made, do not seem to 
tiave been sufficiently extensive or acco- 
tate, to enable any one to point out with 
certainty, the means by which gypsum 
contributes to the growth of ditiBenent plants, 
feor to which plants, on which soils, or tn 
what manner, if can be applied with the 
^greatest advemtage. Our knowledge d^n 
Siese important points being so unsatisfbc- 
tory, I have thought it may be well to in- 
vite the attention of the teaders of the 
Cultivator to the subject, in order that they 
may see that the inquiry is an interesting 
one, and likely to afford useful results, and 
that it stands much in need of, and well 
deserves a more extended chemical and 
-practical investigation. 

The least plausible of the hypothesis 
mentioned, seem to be those which ascribe 
the action of gypsum t6 its supposed power 
of decomposmg' organic matter, altering 
the physical constitutioti of the soil) or of 
affimling water to plants. 

Sir Humphrey Davy and others, have 
proved that the decav of animal substances 
was not hastened by being mixed with 
gypsum; if itliad possessed this property, 
and by this alone, it was o»eful to plants, 
then it should prove most efficient on soils 
tich in organic matter, and add to the lux- 
ariahoe of cM plants. 

The quantity usually applied, from two 
ewt. to four cWt. per acre, is obviously 
too small to exercise much influencfe on the 
physical constifotloti of a Boil; besides its 
beneficial effects have been observed on 
Boils varying iq te'xtuHs fVom sand to clay. 

Vegetable moold^ day and other sub- 



stances in the soil, are Itnown to have a 
much greater capacity for absorbing moist- 
ure from the air than gypsum. In tw6 
cwt ilmburned, about forty-seven lbs. only 
of water are added to the soil, and suppos* 
ing roots had the power of abstracting the 
water df combination, and that this cooM 
be continually replaced, then if the supply 
of moisture affoi^ded by gypsum was the 
chief cause of its infiuence, its effects should 
be most observable on the driest soils, and 
it should be of great benefit to all crops oti 
moist soils in dry seasons; but the facts at 
present Itnown do not warrant any 6uch 
eoTicliJision. A ch>p has been doubled bt 
^e use of gypsum, on the western coast of 
Scotland, where much rain falls, as well as 
on the sands of Holkbam, h^ Norlblk, where 
the climate is comparatively dry. 

Liebfg has stated that the infliience of 
pyijsum on the growth of grasses, dej!>end*B 
on its fixing in the soil the ammonia of the 
atmosphere. There can be no question 
that gypsum has the power of fixing am- 
moma, or that the sulphate of ammonia 
produced by the multual decompositioin of 
gypsum and carbonate of ammonm,i8 rea- 
dily soluble in water, a^d a valuable fbod 
ib^ plants. Before, however, it can be ad- 
mitted that this is the sole, or even the chief 
cause of its influence, it should be proved 
to have the moet decided effect on soilb 
which contain least of other matters capa- 
ble of combining with or eondahsing am- 
monia^ and that on these soil^ a dressing 
of charcoal, or chloride of calcium, oi' sub- 
stances cofitaiining amndonia, are equally 
efficient. 

Sir Robert Kane considered that the pe- 
culiar action of gypsum consnsts in its suj^ 
plying lime fbr the rapid growth of clover 
and other leguminous plants, which its 
moderate solubiliiy in water enabled it to 
effect better than any other compound of 
that earth. It is probable that gypsum 
may, in some cases, act chiefly by means 
of ita lime, when sulphuric acid and an 
abundance of other matters required for 
the growth of ])lantB, excepting lime, are 
present in the soil. But it seems sowewhat 
paradoxical, that the rapidity of the growth 
of a plant should be in proportion to the 
slowness of the supply or one of its chief 
constituents. If lime, in the state in which 
it is usually applied, were Bo easily soluble 
as to be washed olit of the land, or beyond 
the reach of the roots, before the plants had 
completed their growth, then a compound 
affording a more lasting, though limited, 
supply Sr lime, might in the end prove 
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more uaeful; but a dnesaing of ordinary 
lime is seen not only to carry through one 
crop, but to exercise an influence on crops 
for years after; and if the action of gyp- 
sum depended solely upon its lime, then it 
should follov7 that it would be an useless 
application to calcareous soils* where this 
material already abounds. The reverse 
of this^ however, seems to be the case, for 
6on)e of the most decided instances of the 
beueficial action of gypsum, have been 
observed in chalk. In '^British Husband- 
ry," it is said '^experience has prove gyp- 
sum to be benefioial when laid upon lime- 
stone soils, or upon land whicn had been 
dressed with chalk or lime. It is used ex- 
.tensively for clover, sainfoin, &c. on the 
chalk formations in Kent, Hampshire and 
Berkshire. At Tanstall, near Sitting- 
' bourne^ in Kent, situated, I believe, upon 
the chalk, a portion of clover was dressed 
with gypsum, at the rate of four ewU per 
acre, and the aggregate produce was three 
times as great as the other portion of the 
field, to which no gypsum was applied. It 
can hard I V be conceded, then, that the lime 
supplied by gypsum is the sole or main 
cause of its fertilizing power. 

Sir Humphrey Davy concluded that 
gypsum is an essential constituent of some 
plants, as it was always most beneficial to 
those which afforded it on analysis, and he 
considered that it mi^ht naturally exist in 
some soils in quantities sufficient for the 
wants of plants; consequently a special 
application of gypsum to these soils, would 
be attended with little or no benefit. Other 
writers, as Rupsel, Johnson, <&c. coincide 
in the opinion of Sir Humphrey Davy that 
the benefit to be derived from an applica- 
tion of gypsum, will not only depend upon 
the kind of plant, but on the abundance or 
scarcity of gypsum or sulphates in the 
soil. That, sulphur contributes to the 
.growth of plants, seems to be proved by 
the fact that sulphuric acid alone has in 
many instances proved beneficial. Vege- 
tation has been observed to be luxuriant 
in the neighborhood of sulphurous springs. 
Natural or artificial waters which have a 
sulphurous taste, are said to give birth to 
a peculiarly luxuriant vegetation when 
they are employed in the irrigation of mea- 
dows. (Johnston.) In France, sulphuric 
acid has proved to be a good manure when 
poured upon land after the removal of the 
crop. (Liebig.) Sulphur has been applied 
with advantage in Germany, as a top- 
dressing for clover and other crops, to 
which gypsum, in that country, is usually 



applied. TCuthbert Johnson.) In experih 
roents made on two fields bva Scotch far- 
mer, sulphuric acid afforded a greater in- 
crease of hay than gypsum, and an ex- 
cellent crop of turnips, has been raised by 
means of sulphuric acid in Fifeshire. 

Again, the experience of farmers gene- 
rally favors the conclusion that gypsum 
acts most energetically on sainfoin, clover, 
lucerne and turnips, all of which contain 
a considerable proportion of sulphate of 
lime. Thus at Holkhani, an application 
W four bushels per acre on sainfoin layers, 
is said to have doubled the crop^ On a 
clayey soil in Hampshire, two and a half 
cwt. per acre were strewn on two year old 
sainfoin; the extra produce of hay at the 
first cutting was one ton per acre; in Oc- 
tober the gypsumed part afiorded one and 
a quarter tons of hay, yet there was scarcely 
any on the rest of the land. In the next 
year the former was twice mown, while in 
the latter, it is said there was nothing to 
mow. On clover the influence of gypsum 
seems in sume instances to be very decided. 
In an experiment made at Highstead, the 
simple soil produced one ton of clover hay 
and twenty pounds of seed per acre; a 
portion of the same soil to which gypsum, 
at the rate of five bushels per acre, had 
been applied, yielded a crop equivalent to 
three tons of hay and one hundred and five 

Counds of seed per acre. In British Hua- 
andry, gypsum is said to have increased 
crops of clover and lucerne, on some soils 
in Kent, at least three fold. In Ayrshire, 

Eart of a crop of turnips was nearly doublecl 
y the use of gypsum. In the same neighr 
borhood, no perceptible effect was pro- 
duced on turnips by two cwt. of gypsum; 
but the entire crop was excellent— a cir^ 
cumstance which should not be lost sight 
of when experimenting with special ma- 
nures. There is a limit to the growth of 
plants; if a soil is already so rich in vege- 
table food as to be able to produce a great 
crop, a dressing of any manure to a soil in 
such a state, would be useless. 

There are also many observations on 
record which seem to show that the growth 
of plants in some instances was checked, 
owmg to the want of gypsum in the soil, 
and that it acts much more powerfully on 
some plants than on others. Thus, if land 
is clover-sick; if the plants spring up and 
die away as summer advances, this iscon^- 
sidered by many to be an indication oftbe ab- 
sence of gypsum. A crop of sainfoin which 
began to decline in the fourth year, became 
as productive as before by an application of 
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gVpHMln. (Brit HusO In the fiflh year 
nn«r 'Bowing lucerne, the natural grasses 
appeared to be gaining grooud, when a 
flressing of gypsum produced such a smo- 
thering crop tt«t the grass could no longer 
make head, till after the third cutting, fn 
another instance, an old grass field became 
gradually less and less productive in spite 
of all applications, when a quantity of peat 
ashes containing about two cwt. of gyp- 
sum, was afterwards applied, and a similar 
result followed, — the grass not only grew 
with greatly increased vigor, but a quantity 
of white clover made its appearance in the 
part dressed, in so marked a manner as to 
attract the notice of the farmer. In both 
these cases the gypsum had evidently a 
much more powerful effect on the clover 
and lucerne than oh the grass. 

So far, then, as my gleaning of facts and 
opinions extends, it seems to me that all 
we can be said to know with any degree 
of certainty regarding the action of gypsum 
on plants is, that it does not depend upon 
the moisture it contains, or is capable of 
attracting from the atmosphere; nor on its 
supposed power of decomposing organic 
matter. We may also infer that it is most 
beneficial to clover and other leguhainous 
plants, and that it probably acts more pow- 
erfully on them in consequence of the ^reat 
proportion of sulphur they contain. If this 
oe so, it is easy to understand why in 
some soils it may add to the growth of 
most plants. If a soil contains all other 
substances required for the perfect nou- 
rishment of plants excepting sulphur, then 
a dressing of gypsum would have a visible 
effect' on wheat, oats, d:c. which require a 
comparatively small supply; and it should 
follow that if the quantity naturally exist- 
ing in a soil were so small as not to suffice 
for the wants of these plants, that clover, 
lucerne or sainfoin^ which contain much 
sulphur, could not, previously to the appli- 
eation of gypsum, grow in a healthy con- 
dition. A difficulty, however, arises here; 
if this were the ease, if the exhaustion of 
the sulphur of a soil, were the only reason 
why gypsum is so beneficial on some soils, 
why clover and turnips cannot be repeated 
at short intervals with advantage; why do 
not these soils produce a similar effiect on 
the potato and) cabbage, for the analysis of 

the ashes of these plants indicate that they 

require a very considerable quantity of 

sulphuric £^cid? yet there are few or no 

districts where the potato, at least, is not 

frequently repeated on the same land, but 



we do'ikot hear of lands beitog tired of pe- 
tatoes or potato«sick. 

The points on which more precise infor- 
mation seem to be required are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Does analysis show a deficiency of 
sulphate of lime in soils where an applica- 
tion of gypsum is eflicient, and an abun- 
dance in those soils in which it is inert ? 

2. Is gypsum on all soils beneficial io 
plisints in proportion to the smallness of the 
quantity of sulphate of lime they contain? 

3. Does gypsum act by different means 
indifferent soils and on different plants? 

If it should be ultimately proved that 
the action of gypsum is chiefiy due to Uie 
sulphuric acid which it contains, then a 
question will arise^ whether other sulphates 
or sulphuric acid, can be protitabiy substi- 
tuted for gypsi^m on some soils or for some 
plants, as ailute sulphuric acid on chalk 
and limestone soils, or sulphate of potash 
for wheat, on land with sufficient lime. It 
would also be desirable to ascertain what 
are the chief causes of the difference in 
the quantity of sulphuric acid in thesoils-^ 
whethey it is to.be traced to a difference in 
the composition of different rocks from 
which soils have been derived, and conse- 
quently whether a knowledge of the geo- 
logy of. a district will enable one, without 
the aid of analysis or experiment, to pro- 
nounce whether an application of gypeum 
will be profitable or otherwise. Or, mefy 
the difference depend partly upon the mode 
of cropping pursued in different districts; 
to the presence or otherwise of sulphurous 
springs; or is gypsum conveyed to the land 
in unequal quantities lb different localities 
in the ordinary dressings of lime? 

The foilowmg experiments se^m likely 
to throw some light on the main questions. 
I propose that they should be tried in at least 
three districts. 1. Where gypsum is known 
to be of the greatest benefit. 2. Where it 
acts on certain plants only, as clover. 3. 
Where it is of little or no use to any plants. 
A field should be selected in each distrii^t, 
well drained, nearly level, of uniform qun- 
lity^ free from the shade of trees, and which 
had been manured and cropped throughoht 
alike, for three or four preceding year«; A 
complete analysis must be made of the soil 
of each field, previously to the commence- 
ment of the experiments. The same va- 
riety of each plant should be grown in the 
three districts; it is doFirable, indeed, th$t 
all should be supplied from the same sam- 
ple. The culture of each plant must be 
alike throughout; all kept free from weeds; 
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the land ftcoaraulymeisiired and thetolire 

Sroduce or each paicb car«fuUf weighed, 
lotei should abo be taken dail^, of the 
wearther during the ttial ef Ihete experi- 
meotE — and, as will be seen hereafter, it la 
eBpecialljr deairahle that the time the gyp- 
Bum reraaJai oo (he leaves should be care- 
fully obeerved. I propose that a patch of 
mostoi'ouraroble plants should be grown 
and top-dressed alike — say in the first week 
of June, with the folloniDg Bubstuncee: 

2! Wheal'. 

3. Oais. 

i. Beans. .^^  E S^  

5. Peas, u I*-*- "■ -'^'^ 

6. Carrots. ' ° 

7. Poiaioes. 

8. Mangel VTarael. 
ft Com. 

la Ruts- Bags. 

II. Tiu'nips. I 

The bunoed lime uaed, e) aked 

by esposure to the ak; when reduced to 
powder, il will be pftrilyin ihe state of hy- 
drate and partly of carbonate of lime; as 
carbonic acid, sufHcient for the wants of 
plaols, exists ja the soil and air, 1 proppse 
that carbooaies of lime, soda and ammo- 
nia, should be tried wiih the sulphates, 
vilha view to determine how tnuoh of the 
extra growth of the plants is due to the 
actioH af these eubstancea, aud how much 
to Ihe sulphuric acid. By a comparison of 
the produce of Ihedifierent fMlches of any 
one plant, we niay be enabled lo conclude 
whether gypsum acts cbkdy by lueans of 
its lime, its sulphuric acid, or its power of 
fixing ammonia. 

A coKinarisOR of the produce of all the 

Slants will indicate whether gypsum ads 
ifferently 00 different plants, growiug un- 
der the same circuraetanoes, and whether 
it is probable ihatoihersubstancesmay be 
tised with greater profit than gypsum, in 
cerlnin localities. The advice of a pro- 
fessioBat chemist would be required as to 
the quantiiies of these substancea 10 be 
used, and how Ihey should be applied; it 
will be necessary,! apprehend, to consider 
what quantity of each would be required 
to afford an equal qnenlity of eulpharie 
acid; what is the degree ofsoiubility.and 
the tendency to form fresh compoaode 
when io oontaot with the soil. 

A ooasideratioD of ihis subject, suggests 
another interesting inquiry, viz: how can 
gypsun be most advantageously applied 
to plants? One might have supposed that 
it would have bteoof little moment whether 
it was worked into tlic soil prerioas to saw- 



ingj or strewn on the plants early in the 
aprmg, or if there was any difierenee, il 
would be in favor of ibe former praclioe, 
as by that means the gypsum would be 
more thoroughly mixed with the soil, aod 
be useful totheplaaisfrofn'thecoromenDe- 
menl of their growth. The experience of 
farmers, however, points lo a different re- 
sult, and seems t'l uidicale a peeuliuriiy of 
action not yet oad«-stood,and which, lher«- 
fore, requirea to be cleared up by expc- 

M any have supposed that gypeuni exar- 
oises the greatest ioflueoce when strewn 
upon plants in spriog; some, indeed, coe- 
sider that it increases the growth of 
plants in proportion to the length of time 
it remains on the leaves, and ihat if rain 
falls immediately alter il is applied, it pro- 
duces little or no effect. Cuthbert Johncon 
says — "he has noticed that the weather, 
at the lime of sprendiag gypsum, has a 
very maierial iufluenr.e on llie result of 
theexperimenL Its effects are never soon 
apparent when sown in dry weather, but if 
the season is damp, so tnal the powder 
adheres to tbeleaves and stalks, the effect 
is immeijiate." This, he says, has been 
observed inEnglandand theUnited States. 
It is also said to be a well known fact with 
the sainfoin growers of Berkshire, the clo- 
ver cultivators of Surry and Kent, and to 
the growers of lucerne in Essex and 
Middlesex. 

Ib other inscanees, I find it has proved 
of great use to wheat, when strewn on the 
plants in spring, and it is said to fHxiducs 
immense crops of peas, il' applied when 
the plants are "looking up." At Well- 
wood, in Ayrshire, gypsum and salt were 
strewn oa a mixed crupof oats, beans and 
pees, which, by aome means, bad been 
much injured. The eSect is described aa 
like magic; the plants assumed a deeper 
cok)«',and grew wonderfully. On ihe same 
larm, a similar dresstag was applied to a 
portion of a. crop of bean a when coming 
into flower. The beans at the time were 
very weak, but they ultimatelf biicame as 
good a crop as other portions to which 
manure had been earlier applied. 

Again, it is said in British Husbandry, 
that gypsura never appears to produce 
better ewcie Iban whea it has been laid 
upon red clover already so far grown as 
that the leaves nearly cover (he soil, "for 
there seems no doubt that il acts with the 
greatest force when it adheres to them, 
nnd that Ihe longer ItTemains upon them 
the better." 
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These observotiods derive great uxmpoft 
from a comparative experiment maae by 
Professor Korte, who found that gypsum 
applied to clover^ at different periods, pro- 
duced the following results: 

Undressed, 100 lbs. 

Top-dressed, 90th of March, 132 

'* I3(k of April, UO 

'« 27ih of April, 156 

Thus the benefit derived seems to have 
been in proportion to the extent of the fo- 
liage on which the powder could be spread. 
The plants most aovanced in growth when 
the gypsum was applied, having, with the 
same materials, accomplished the most 
work in the least time. It is, doubtless, of 
importance to ascertain by further compa- 
rative experiments, whether gypsum is in- 
variably most efficient when it remains 
some time on the leaves; and if so, what 
is the cause of th is special influence. Does 
the gypsum act immediately on the plant, 
while in contact with the leaves, or does it 
acquire some property by being exposed 
to the air, which afterwards renders it more 
efficient when mixed with t^ soil? Gvp- 
sum, when sprecd on the flftrs of stables, 
is known to purify the air by abstracting 
ammonia,ana it is not improbable that gyp- 
sum may, in like mianner, attract ammonia 
from the Atmosphere, when exposed thinly 
on the leaves ol'piantts. It would in that>case 
prove a moreemc4ent manure. If a small 
quantity only of ammonia exists in a soil, 
and if there were present vegetable mould 
and other matters to prevent its escape, 
then gypsum would prooabiy act by means 
of its sulphuric acid and lime only; but if 
before entering the soil, the gvpsum had 
abstracted a certain quantity or ammonia 
from the air, the soil would obviously be- 
come richer in this essential food of plants. 
But if this is not the reason why gypsum 
is more efficient when strewn on the leaves 
of plants, is it probable that leaves have 
the power of disengaging and absorbing 
the sulphuric acid and water of the pow- 
dered gypaum? As sulphuric acid is an 
essential constituent of those plants to 
which gypsum is generally most useful, 
may not tne presence of sulphuric acid in 
the plant, in a more concentrated form, and 
greater abundance than it would be if ob- 
lained from the soil only, cause a more 
exergetic absorption and assimilation of 
aiQ^iae bases from the soil, hence a more 
*&kl building up or growth of the plant. 
^ ** Lectures on Agricultural Chemifl- 
^^^iit is said Peschier has observed ihat 
Sy^Sxk laid on the leaves is gradually 



converted into carlwoate of lraie» if tbia 
invariablv happens, then the change is 
effected by one of the two> causes men^- 
tioned; either the salphuric acid unitea 
with ammonia, or it is aosorbed. If it doea 
unite with ammonia, then what becomea 
of the suipliate of ammonia formed? kr 
it gradually dissolved by slight rains or 
heavy dews, and so washed oM' tbe leaves^ 
or is it in this state absorbed by them? 

Experiments like tbeie, I (bar, will be 
considered by many uncalled for and likely 
to be attended with too much expense. It 
is high time that a different mode of expe- 
rimenting should be entered lapon than 
has hitherto prevailed; it must be ddne,- 
sooner or later, beforeany rapid or sure ad-' 
vance can be made in farming — and I can- 
not but think thai there is wealth and energy 
enough in this country to proeecnie sucK 
experiments now. If six hundred dollars 
can be given by an individual to listen, fer 
a brief hour in most delightful raptures, no 
doubt, to the warbling of tbe '^ Swedish 
N^hlingale," surely it would be no diffi- 
crHu matter for the farmers of a State to 
raise at least an equal sum, to conduct an 
inquiry which would tend to benefit them 
individually, add to the resources of the 
State, and, I may say, confer hpnor on the 
country. It has been said of the distin- 
guished Von Thaer, a man who seems to 
nave combined within himself a greater 
amount of practice with science than almost 
any other writer on agricultural matters, 
that "the first care of all societies formed 
for the improvement of agriculture, should 
he to prepare the forms of experiment, and 
to distribute the execution of them among 
their members." One State is distin- 
guished for the growth of wheat, anolher 
lor its dairy produce, another for raising 
cattle, and so on — let each State Agricul- 
tural Society consider what question it 
would be most for its interest to thoroughly 
investigate; then let the chemist, tbe ve- 
getable physiologist, and the practical 
farmer, unite together in order to determine 
how the experimeota should be Qonducted 
and what precautions must be observed in 
order to avoid the influence of disturbing 
causes, or of receiving evasive or erroneous 
answers to tbe questions it is desirable to 
solve. There is no nation on the face of 
the earth which should enter into such In- 
vestigation with greater i^eal than tbe 
United States. In £urope, and especially 
in Britain, great improvements have been 
made in agriculture of laie vear»— and 
how have these improvements been efibct- 
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edi Chiefly by the ekiU and enterprite of 
the tenant iarmer. On the strength of a 
lease, he has been ready to adopt sugges- 
tions, showriog godd ground for concluding 
that a profitable return woold be obtained 
for money expended. He has laid out his 
csCpital freely, and although he may, during 
the time of his ocbupation, win back hid 
capital with a liberal mteresl, yet many of 
the improvements he makes are of a per- 
manent character; consequently when his 
lease expires he has to pay a considerably 
higher rent for improvements which he 
himself has effected, or give way to another 
who will. Now in the United States, where 
the> majority of the farmers are owners of 
the land they cultivate, the case is very 
different; they have the prospect of reap- 
ing the full benefit of any improvements 
they may make. 

John Townley. 
Port HopCy Wiiconsin, 



Java coffee, we learn from the Milton, (N^ 
C.) Chronicle, has been successfully grown 
near that tpwa. It was produced by a shrub 
only two years old, which sprouted from a 
grain of coffee planted on the north side of a 
house, and the fruit is described as looking in 
all respects like the imported article. — Ex. 

Can this he sol It is very important jf it 
is, and we will thank some of our North Ca- 
rolina friends to inform us.— Editor. 



anthority for saying that I wo and a half pounds 
of g6od hay per day, or lis equivalent, with 
proper shelters, will be sufficient to support 
one hundred pounds of flesh and wool, in any 
of the different breeds— suppose, now, ihat 
Merinos be taken at an average of ninety 
pounds— ^South Downs at one hundred and -ten 
pounds— and B^kewells or Catswolds, or their 
cross, at one hundred and fifty pounds, as the 
basis' of a calculation; it will result, chat one 
of each kind can be fed as follows, viz: 



Merino, 


So.Dovm. 


Cotswold. 


Dav$» 


With 67jlbs. 


d^ilbs. 


Il2i lbs. 


30 


135 " 


1* " 


225 " 


60 


2(h2| « 


247i " 


3371 " 


90 


270 « 


330 " 


450 " 


120 


3371 " 


412^ " 


562i « 


150 



Or, in other form— and in order to use whole 
numbers, by cancelling the smallest fractions 
practicable, it maybe stated that, instead of 
one ton, tea tons of hay will subsist: 



CoUwftlds, 

35 
44 

59 

89 

178 



So. Povms, 

48 

61 

81 
121 
242 



Merinos, 

59 

74 

99 
148 
296 



Months. 

5 

4 
3 
2 
1 



X 
X 



For ihe Southoni Planter. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

**Ooe ton of hay will winter froaa fi?e to seven 
•beep." — Southern Planter. 

Mr. Editor, — Sheep husbandry will probably 
form a very important branch of the agricul- 
ture of Virginia, within a few years, — at 
least, such is the hope of many persons, both 
for its immediate pecuniary profits and its ul- 
terior benefits, in the improvement of her lands. 
It is desirable, therefore, that no statement 
should be made, calculated to discourage its 
prosecution and extension, especially under 
the authority of the Southern Planter, if that 
statement be inapplicable to her situation and 
climate; and that the above extract is more 
appropriate to a Northern than a Southern la- 
titude, will appear in the sequel. 

The quantity of provender necessary to 
winter sheep depends upon: the length and 
severity of the winter-— the amount and pro- 
tection from weather — the size or weight of 
the sheep— and whether they are to be kept in 
a fattening, or merely in a healthy, thriving 
condition. In the latter case, we have reliable 



But the aver%e weights of the sheep may 
have been placed too high; if so, the same 
quantity of hay would support a largemumber. 

These breeds are selected as being probably 
the best representatives of the large, medium 
and small sheep->or, the long, middle and fine 
woolled varieties^and (let it be remarked,^ it 
is sincerely to be desired that Virginia farmers, 
in commencing or enlarging their flocks, wilt 
not be satisfied without either perfect purity of 
blood, or very high— the very highest grades in 
each kind. 

The climate of the United States is such 
that the Northern flock-roaster has to feed full 
five months annually— whereas it is confidently 
believed that similar feeding could only bene* 
cessary in a very small portion of the North- 
em or the mountaitioas parts of Virginia— that 
a large portion of the State would not require 
more than four months; a still larger portion 
not more than three months; and, perhaps, one- 
half of the whole not more than thirty to sixty 
days of winter feeding— when the shortness of 
our winters, and the absence of snow for so 
considerable a portion of them— with the con- 
sequent ability of late fall, partial winter, and 
early spring grazing, are considered, this will 
not be regarded as too favorable an estimate. 
One ton of hay, then, will winter from six to 
fourteen sheep of the best quality in Virginia* 
and from four to seven in the Northern States 
having due reference to situation and breed 
What a contrast is here presented for our et- 
cooragement! And if sheep husbandry -^e 
fdund profitable there, (as it ondoubtedl/ s,} 
how much more profitable might it be h^ i^i ^ 
judiciously managed 1 Ah^ 

November 12, 1851. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
We invite attention to iffe' "Plan for the 
Formation of Agricnltural S'btiHies," which 
will be found in another part of oor paper, 
and which we fully intended to havb published 
last month. Not desiring (o commit ourselves 
■- any particular scheme nniil we shall have 
c-iamincd all that may be presented, we yet 
cordiallyrecDmrnendtheooe to which we refer, 
to the consideration of the fiiends of this im- 
porlant movement. It proposes a moderate 
Jtlay, which will, no doubt, be a recommen- 
ition to the Legislatore, disposed as that 
body must be to economize as far as possible; 
it allows time to get ready for the eihibi- 
s we shall have, which can certainly labe 

I'e have not jet seen ranch evidetice of in- 
terest in the proposed Convenlioti to organize 
the Society, but we have not heard a voice 
raised against it, and have no reason to ex- 
pect, out of the Legislaiure, any other oppo- 
sition' than that ominous shake of the head 
which eipresses rather despondency ll'an dis- 
approbation. When we call to mind that the 
law authorizing our laie State Convention was 
passed with only one peililou for it, and was 
afterwards ratified by an immense majorily, 
we see no reason to augur a failure from the 
general indifference to oor present enierprize. 
Such things are rarely sponlaneoos, they must 
originate somewhere, and we see no insupera- 
ble objection to having a Society organized at 
Ihe instigation of one single man, provided it 
done on proper principles. All that is ne- 
cessary is to convince the Legislaiure of the 
expediency of the thing and the impossibility 
of wresiitig it from its sphere for mere private 
advantage, and we take it for granted they 
will do it. Then, when the frame is provided, 
it will becotne Ihe men of public spirit lo 
build up to. it; and if they are not cheered on 
by popular sympathy or the co-operation of 
numbers they must find their spring of action 
ithin, and reflect (hat 

The rawer men Iha greater abira of honor. 
We have every confidence that the Society 
can be established; with more or less labor, 
perhaps; but labor which will bring with it 
its own reward, even should it fail lo secure 
the gratitude of those who raap ita frajto. The 
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thing is so reasanable in itself, so moderate in 
i^ reqairements, and will be so beneficial, in 
its infloences, to the whole State, bat espe- 
cially to the farmers, if they can be broaght 
to view it in its trae light, that we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to anticipate a failare. Let us 
look at some of the considerations which 
should weigh with us in this matter. 

Farmers should be united for their own be- 
nefit in a compact mass whose energy can be 
wielded by a few as the representatives of all. 
In that way more can be accomplished, and 
more efectively, than if left to individual ex- 
ertion. Forty horses could never transport a 
train of freight cars, but one locomotive of 
twenty horse power can do it easily and eco- 
nomically. And as steam in the material 
world is nothing more than a vast amount of 
repellant power condensed into convenient 
space, so voluntary association, the steam 
power of the moral world, is but concentrating 
the diffused will of many into one focus of 
effort, and directing it upon a given point. It3 
force is resistless to those who employ it^ and 
its effects beneficial; but it requires skilful 
officers to set it to work and control its move- 
ments. 

We know it is the fashion with some to de- 
cry agricultural societies, to call them hum- 
bugs, and conclude their unsuitableness to our 
condition from their uniform failures hitherto. 
But when we look to their histories we should 
infer nothing from the past against the present. 
We have no time now to review them, but we 
may state that no Society in Virginia has yet 
been organized upon proper principles, and tio 
geriercU system of auxiliary measures has ever been 
pursued. And should we admit, for the sake of 
argument, that, so far as professed objects are 
concerned, such Societies are humbugs, yet it 
may happen, as in the case of some other public 
institutions, that their indirect advantages will 
greatly overbalance the defects in their consti- 
tution; Look, for example, at the county 
courts of Virginia. Though tlieir decisions 
are generally just, because law is but the ex- 
pression Of natural justioe, yet tb«y ate so 
tardily rendered as to amount in many cases 
to a denial of right, and would have been long 
ago supplanted by a 'prompter tribunal, were 
it not that the genius of our people, eminently 
just, honest and peaceful, has rendered such a 
reform unneeessaiy. In matters of police their 



inefficiency is imiversally admitted. Yet we 
have always regarded them as a most useful 
institution. They bring men together who 
would otherwise never meet, and by t^at m«ans 
alonf, directly and secondarily, diffuse an 
amount of general information far greater than 
is conveyed by the boasted free schools of the 
North. So these Societies, if made attractive, 
shall assemble people from all parts of the 
State, make them intelligent by the mere force 
of contact and attrition, enlarge their sympa- 
thies with their fellow-citizens as it ^ball ex- 
tend their acquaintance; and thus rid us of 
our local conceit, and show just grounds fbr 
State pride. In New York where the prodi- 
gious throng at their Annual State Fairs is 
measured by acres^ and can only be enumerated 
by conjecture, such an effect has attended their 
exhibitions; and that most utilitarian State, 
after an experience of more than twenty years, 
appropriates eight thousand dollars annujally 
to agriculture. The efforts of her State, and 
affiliated CoCity Societies are perceptible eve* 
rywhere: Their enterprizes, carried out by 
the Legislature, when they have not the power, 
have achieved sueh tangible results as the im- 
provement of stock, and farming generally, 
a geological survey, theibundation of an agri- 
cultural college, and the establishment of an 
agricultural literature, not v-ery good to b« 
sure, but better than ours, t. e. better than no- 
thing. Another very important consideration 
is that such an institution is a ready nucleus 
of combination for defence against any adverse 
influence of the body politic. For instance, 
in New York a society of madmen, or worse, 
has sprung up, whose only tenet is that every 
man shall be restricted to a certain small 
quantity of land, and shall not purchase or 
inherit more. Should the State Society choose, 
they can crash that faction at any time, as by 
their general course, they weaken it at all 
events. True, such a faction is not possible 
here at this time, and bodes no serious danger 
there at present: but nobody can tell when 
mcA are going to run wild, and we may be- 
come "cossack" in our very republicanism. 
Be that as it may*, it can hardly be denied that 
the general tendency of laws is in favor of the 
very rich and the very poor. We standing 
between them and bearing the burdens of go- 
vernment, should become "a law unto our- 
eelves.'' It is practicable to do this without 
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ireadiog qpon "tbeid^aieable ground" of po- 
litics. 

The ecoQoniie$ of agiicalmre are rarely 
slHciied or uadejvtood by Jegislatiye bodiesi 
composed as they geneiraUy are of lawyers. 
They would be very willing to make an infor- 
mal, surrender of all such matters iato the 
hands of a society not iaclined to abase the 
trust. Suppose such a society, imposing from 
its i^ze, and influential from its respecta1)ility, 
should request a heavy premium to be offered 
for the best wheat^reaper to be furnished at 
reasonable cost^ The request of sueh a body 
would go much farther with the Legislature 
than the most qonyincing petition from an in- 
dividual. It certainly should, because it di- 
vests them of much responsibility. 80 of any 
important modifiealloq in the laws relating to 
agriculturei or tbe passage of any law in re^ 
gard to that interest. In the general field of 
politics men will not quit their party even ibr 
UDconnmon special advantages. But here all 
such matters can be arranged asunder a flag 
of tro<se. 

It may also extend U» spheie abroad. Thus 
at present certain people at the Korih, whether 
ijrom enthnsiai»m,£rom the imagined popularity 
of the measure, or from hopes of plunder, are 
striving to create an agricultural bureau at 
Washington—a Patent Office humbug on a 
gigantic scale. It is to be leared tliey will 
fiUQceed. But were State SocfetJes foirmed 
and confederated, they might, as they probably 
would, remonstrate and expose the pemicious- 
ness of this scheme, whose greatest efieetwill 
be to supplant their solid usefulness by costly 
delusions. 

Other arguments rise to view, but we Ibrbear 
to urge them lest we weary the reader. How 
a ^ocifltj shall operate directly, pewerfnlly, 
and speedily to improve aU our ba^eds of stock 
we will explain hereafter, and state a plan for 
this purposci'-^whioh can be commenced at 
once,-^sQ simple, so obvious, so cheap, and so 
sure that it has struck us with surprise that 
none of the farmers of Virginia have ever 
suggested it (0 tto public or adopted it them- 
selves. 



offices. Now we have as much reapectfor 
those geuftlemen In their proper places as othets 
have. Sometimes they taay happen to be our 
personal friemds, whom ta a proper inanocr 
we would treat with great cousideratton. But 
as au agricuituJral journalist we must say, that 
if they have been all their liTes professional 
men, it cannot be expected that they should 
know any thing of agricailture, who, as. we 
know, to «ur cost, is as jealoas a mistress as 
the law is said to be. To suppose otherwise 
is not so much to compliment them as to dis- 
parage ourselves. The President of the new 
Society, if we have one, will have work on 
his bands. We, therefore, want for the office 
a pan of leisure, zeal, activity, energy, tact, 
address, and a knowledge of his profession. 
Such men can be had. We have our eye on 
two such now. Doubtless there are oMire. 
With such, we succeed, without such, w« fail 
again. 

Finally, we beg that we may have at least re- 
spectable delegations from all Farmer's Glabs, 
and from all. counties which shall be warned 
by this notice in time to appoint them. 

The C(vnve&tiou meets in the Capitol at 
Richmond on the 19th of February in the 
evening. 



mark, that two or three very piomieing coeie- 
ties im Virginia have becB badly hort, if not 
killed outright, by Presidentlst it is too much 



AUGUSTA FARMERS. 

We have tbe^ pleasure of a goodly list of 
subscribers in Augosta, and most of them pay 
in advance. They are a ready money, if not 
a "hard money," set of fellows, and good fel- 
lows too. We like that people. But in one 
thing they should not be imitated— they don't 
keep tbeir other promises as well as they do 
their promises to pay. Several of their best 
farmers promised to write an occasional essay 
for the Southern Planter; and not a scrip of 
the pen have we had from them yet, not a 
word. Why sol They farm pretty well in 
that section we know. Bashfulness is not one 
of their failings either, as we know quite as 
well. When we go over there sometimes on 
a Uttle cattle expedition, it does our heart good 



to hear them brag ever us^ They raise more 
For the present we eonelude with the pe- 1 a»d ^>««' **^'»«*» "^'^® »^^ ^*"«' ^«"^®» "*^ 



our habit to seek distinguished mem foi such and oat^ and hay, ranker clover and richer 



and better woolled sheep, more and larger hogs, 
more and riehet mHk, n^re and sweeter butter, 
mere end heavier wheat, and com, and. rye. 
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grass, bigger chickens and better eggs, sweeter 
honey, stronger whiskey, clearer water, and 
vastly finer men and prettier women than we 
pi)or Tackahoes. They can out-trade as, oat- 
work as, {know better than we, at least in 
Rockingham, which is nearly the same, the 
difference between a ^*long*kandled and sAarU 
handled Am," some think Powell's Gap might 
have been tunnelled with "a short-handled 
grabbing hoe,") outplough us, outdrive us, 
oatpul! us, outride us, whip us; "dive deeper 
and come out drier," as the Kentnckians say, 
"than any man in th£se parts." In short, they 
bang us out at every thing, from a trade to a 
sermon. • 

All this we have often admitted. But why 
don't some of them tell us how ft is done) 
There is a secret In it, we know; for, in the 
several pleasant visits we have paid them, we 
never found it out, though looking with all our 
eyes. Nay, so close are they, that when an 
occasional quo'ke does emigrate to this side, 
he seems to lose his superiority, and becomes 
all at once no better farmer than we are — 
hardly so good. He leaves his secret behind 
him. But when several of their crack farmers 
promised to write, we thought we should cer- 
tainly have it. Won't they tell us 1 We know 
that some of them can, if they only will- 
Will our friend, Mr. Cochran, go after them 
"with a sharp stick," and see that they do 1 
We want to hear from them. 

Seriously, iEfentlemen, won't you write 1— 
Your subscriptions are a considerable item, 
but a communication from any one of you 
who know how to farm so well, will be worth 
more than ten limes your dollar. And then 
there is Rockingham with its thousand far- 
mers—but we don't like to speak of Rocking- 
ham. Out of those thousand farmers, we have 
only about THIRTY subscribers. We must go 
there again. "Lehigh must do better." 



HOT BEDS. 



In the January number of this paper we 
published a short and sensible essay on hot 
t)eds from the New England Farmer. We 
refer to the subject again to say that the use 
of glass is an unnecessary expense which may 
be easily avoided. We have abottt as good 
luck as common, neither better nor worse, 



with our hot beds, and we never covered one 
with glass. The substitute has been a piece 
of cotton cloth— an old sheet is as good as 
anything else— made somewhat larger than 
the frame of the hot bed, so as to lap well ever 
its edges in covering. At the upper and lower 
ends sticks are sewed in the cloth its whole 
length to give it weight enough to keep it 
stretched, and prevent the wind from blowing 
it off. In addition, for the sake of security, 
we generally lay a few sticks, pea sticks or 
bean poles, according to the size of the frame, 
across the cotton: then it canH be moved. It 
is recommended that the cotton be oiled, whi<5h 
makes it semi-transparent. But we have not 
thought that indispensable. The hot bed is 
then managed just as if you had it covered 
with glass; and we think the plants succeed 
quite as well. Our old friend, Ctuintin Blain, 
a very experienced market gardener, near 
Richmond, saw ours last spring, and approved 
it. 

The gript difficulty in hot beds is not so 
much in the covering as in keeping up a uni- 
form heat in the bed and preventing the fer- 
mentation from being completed before the 
season or the plants are far enough advanced 
to dispense with the warmth thus engendered. 
We do not know any better directions on this 
head than are given in our last number. By 
personal attention and observation, experience 
will teach the gardener better than any minute 
direction, and even with that guide, we have 
sometimes known the most skilful fail with 
hot beds. 

A mode of growing tomatoes that we have 
seen recommended, and shall try, is this: At 
the usual time of sowing the seed, dig holes 
where you wish to plant, a foot deep; fill them 
up half with fermenting manure and half with 
rich soil well mixed with well rotted manure 
and therein plant the seed. Then have box 
frames made larger than the area of the hole, 
say eighteen inches square and tack cotton 
over the top of it. Let these set over the to- 
mato plants, removing them occasionally after 
they have come up, to give air, until all danger 
of frost has passed. This saves the risk and 
loss of time from transplanting^ and is said to 
answer as good a purpose as hot beds. Twelve 
plants thus treated, taking good care to have 
but one in a hill, will suffice for a moderate 
sized family. 
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VOTE OP THANKS. 

Oar tlianks are dae to a large namber of 
friends, both in oar own State and North Ca- 
lolina, for a considerable addition to our sub- 
scription list. We do not generally notice 
these things— not becanse we are nngrateful 
for such favors, but because we really have 
not room. Our paper is so smalls and we are 
so aoxioas to fill U with valuable reading 
matter that we begrudge even the space given 
to advertisements. Our January number was 
pretty fall of original and valuable communi- 
cations. The present issue has quite as many 
and as good, and we have a good supply of 
capital articles for March, and "more a com- 
ing." We hope, therefore, that our failure to 
make acknowledgements will not be thought 
to arise from indiflerehce. 



HOLLOW HORN. 

At our instance Dr. Minor of Qbariottes- 
ville reported for the last namber of the 
Planter a case of what is commonly called 
hollow horn, including his treatment of the 
patient and an account of the ftost mortem ex- 
amination. We publish now a confirmation 
of his views by Youatt, which the Doctor has 
never seen, and which we would have inserted 
along with his report bat for fear of making 
the article too long. We atso add our testi- 
mony, though as we are not "professional," it 
cannot be deemed so conclusive. We had a 
very fine work ox, in excellent order, taken 
with some affection of the head which caused 
him, whether standing up or lying down, to 
turn in a circle, and constantly to the left as 
long as he was able. The attack was pre- 
ceded by a nasal gleet, which accompanied 
it, throughout. The overseer said it was hol- 
low horn, which we did not believe, but, ne- 
vertheless, permitted the horn to be bored. — 
Nothing but a little healthy blood followed the 
withdrawal of the gimlet. Having no faith 
in the nostrums usually prescribed, we suffered 
the case to run, unassisted by the cow doctors, 
to a speedy and fatal termination. Upon dis- 
section of the head, the left hemisphere of the 
brain, towards which he had inclined was 
found completely "broken down" or disor- 
ganized: the base of the left horn very slightly 
implicated. 



The notion that this disease originates in 
the horn itself seems to us to be an error re- 
sulting from that backward mode of reasoning 
which confounds symptom with disease. The 
disorder in that organ should rather seem to 
be secondary. 

Not less eriuneous do we deem the opinion 
held by some that the horn becomes frost 
bitten, and then putrifies. Though its whole 
inner surface is exceedingly vascular, yet 
it is perfectly protected by the almost insen- 
sible horny covering in which it is cased 
throughout, except only a very minute ring tit 
its base, whose pulsations are the most accu- 
rate index of the pulse: and that ring, hardly 
wider than a thread, cannot be afi*eeted by cold. 
We have consulted Youatt and several other 
veterinary authors at various times, and we 
have never yet seen even an allusion to such 
a disease as hollow horn, or any thing like it. 
When it is considered that it is a substance of 
lower vitality than the hoof, which never be- 
comes frost-bit, even though chilled by an iron 
shoe, reason should teach that it cannot be 
injured by cold. 

There is another disease here treated of as 
palsy, which we commonly call getting an the 
lijt^ and sometimes tail-slip, which is so often 
connected with what is called hollow horn, 
and leads to such absurdities that we insert 
Youatl's account of it entire. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FRONTAL SINUSES. 

The whole of this cavity is lined by a pro- 
longation of the membrane of the nose, and 
when one part of it is inflamed, the whole is 
apt to be affected. This accounts for the very 
serious character which nasal gleet, a dis- 
charge from the nostril, sometimes assumes 
in cattle. In the horse we think little of it, 
except it has a glanderous character, or is con- 
nected with considerable cough or fever; but 
the sooner a gleet from the nose of an ox is 
examined into and properly treated, the belter; 
for the inflammation is far more ext^sive 
than that which occurs in the horse. 

After a little cough, with slight nasal dis- 
charge, we occasionally find the beast rapidly 
becoming dull and drooping, and carrying his 
head on one side. Either grubs or worms 
have crept up the nostril, and are lodged in 
some of the sinuses, and are a source of irri- 
tation there; or inflammation, at first merely 
that of the membrane of the nose, and con- 
nected with common cold, has extended alon^ 
the cavity, and is more intense in some parti- 
cular spot than in others, or has gone on to 
suppuration, and matter is thrown out and 
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lodged there, and generaUy About the root of 
one of the boros. The veterinary surgeon 
does one of two things; he either opens the 
skrull at the root of the horn with a trephine, 
or he proceeds in a more sainmary and a oetter 
way — he cuts off tbe bom at ita root. More 
than a pint of pus has sometimes escaped at 
the orifice, and although there may not have 
been any suppuration and throwing out of pus, 
yet the infiamoiation will be Butterially re- 
lieved by the bleeding tbat necessarily follows 
such an operation. The opening into the sinus 
which Is thus made should, however, be spee- 
dily closed, or the stimnlos of the atmospheric 
air will reader the inflammation worse than It 
was before.— YiMtott on Cattle^ Eng. Ed. p. 275. 

PALSY. 

There are many low, woody, marshy situa- 
tions, the cattle in which are notorious} v sub- 
ject to palsy. It is frequent everywhere during 
a cold, ungenial spring, and there are seasons 
in which it assumes the character of an epi- 
zootic. Old beasts, and those tbat have been 
worked, are particularly subject to it; and es- 
pecially when they are cruelly turned out to 
gather their scanty food during a cold night, 
after a hard day's work. It is lamentable to 
think how many of the diseases of oor quad- 
ruped servants derive their origin from oux 
negligence or cruelty. A damp and unwhole- 
some cowhouse, from which the Utter is rarely 
removed, but putrid effluvia mingle with the 
aqneoas vapor that is continually rising, is a 
fruitful source of palsy, and especially if to 
this be added the baneiul influence of scanty 
and bad food and stagnant water. Old cows, 
whose milk has been dried, and who cannot 
be made to carry auch flesh, are very subject 
to this complaint. 

Palsy is tisualbjr slow in its progress. There 
appears to be a general debUity; perhaps re- 
ibrabie to the part about to be attacked more 
than to any other; and it will be afterwards 
recollected, that there was a giving way, or 
trembling of that part, and sometimes, but not 
always, a coldness of it. The hind limbs are 
the parts which are most frequently attacked. 
It is at first feebleness, which increases to stiff- 
ness, awkwardness of motion, and at length 
to total loss of it. We have seen a few in- 
stances in which the fore limbs have been the 
principal seat of the disease, but then the hind 
limbs have always participated in the affec- 
tion. In no case, however, have we seen any 
afibction of one side of the animal and not of 
the other; this is a difierence in the symptoms 
of pals^ in the human being and the brute, 
for which we are not able satisfkctorily to 
account.* 

* It may be a yery rare ihinti for a cow to be af- 
fected with hcmipligiai as we beliere physicians 
call that sort of paralysis which attacks one side 
only of the patient. But we well recollect a case 
of a cow of Col. Randolph of Albemarle, which 
did have jnst this form of palsy, and died of it. — Ed. 



In many parts of the kifi^dqai this com- 
plaint is traced to a most ridiculous cause. — 
The original evilisaaid to be in Uie tail; and 
all mamies of this kind, involving the partial 
or total loss of motion orthe hind limbs of the 
animal, are classed under the name of totT-tff, 
or t«al-slip. Our friend, Mr. Diok of Edis- , 
burgh, has taken up this subject in a very in- 
teresting point of view, in the fourteenth num- 
ber of the Cluarterly Journal of Agriculture; 
and the public aTe mnch indebted to him f&c 
dispelling a false and iajuri^ua and ernel so- 
perstiiion. The farmer and the cowleech be- 
lieve that the mischief passes along the cow^s 
tail to the back, and that it Is on account df 
something wrong in the tail ihat she loses (he 
use of her legs; and then some set to work, 
and cot the cow's tail off; while others, less 
cruel, or more scientific, make an incision into 
the under surface, and allow the wound to 
bleed freely, and tbea fill it op with a mixture 
of tar and salt, and we know not what. 

In some parts of the country, the practi- 
tioner is not content with this treatment, but, 
supposing there is witchcraft in the business, 
he has recourse to some charm in addition to 
the cutting and dressing. This charm con- 
sists in binding a small piece of the rowan 
tree on the eitremrtv of the tail, and making 
a black cat pass thiree times round the cow's 
body, over her bacl^ and under her belly, which 
(if it happens to be a strange cat, as is of\ea 
the case, from the necessity of the color being 
black) so enrages the animal, that she mews 
and scratches with all the fury to which she 
is so easily excited, until she escapes from the 
hands of the necromancers, leaving them con- 
vinced that the Devil has got into the cat. 

Mr. Dick, with a kind consideration, for 
which be deserves nanch credit, condescends 
to reason the case with these foolish people, 
and what he says is so much to the purpose, 
tliat we cannot refrain from introducing it 
here. The disease, in ordinary cases^ is said 
to consist in a softening of the bones about the 
extremity of the tail, and is to be distinguished 
by the point of the tail being easily aoubled 
back npon itself, ^nd having at this doubling 
a soft and radier a crefi&tating kind of feel. 
But what is the real state of the easel The 
tail is lengthened out to the extent of about 
three feet, and is formed like a common whip. 
Towards the extremity, the bones terminate 
gradually, becoming: insensibly smaller as they 
proceed downwards. At this part is said to 
be found a soil space— the tail-slip. Beyond 
this, again, a firm swelling cartilaginous por- 
tion is found, covered with hair to brush oiT 
the flies within its reach. Now why have we 
the long column of bones; the termination 
with a soft, space o^ a few inches; this thick- 
ened, hard, cartilaginous part, at the very ex- 
tremity, and that extremity covered with hair, 
but with a view to form a whip to drive off, 
and with the greatest possible effect, the in- 
sects which wound and torment the animall 

" Here the column of bones forms the shaft 
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or handle or the whip, tbc aoft part, the coik- 
nezioQ bietveeQ the handle |iod the thoDg, 
while the thickened extremity may be easily 
recognised to represent the thong, and the 
hairs to form the lash, or point; so that we 
ha?e a whjip to drive away the flies, and so 
complete a oae that the coachman may borxow 
a lesson from its construction.** 

We trust, therefore, that onr readers will 
never be found agaJD looktiig at the tad of the 
cow for an explanation of palsy, or any other 
complaint; (^r this tail-slip is supposed to be 
connected with various other maladies;} but 
we will allow them to examine it once more, 
in order to adnure its adaptation to the purpose 
' for which it is repaired, and the peculiar con- 
trivance of this supposed diseased part, for 
the more effectual acconlplishment ofthis na- 
tural purpose. It may, however, be aslred, is 
not relief s/imettines givien by these pperatioQs 
on the tain Yery probably. We do not know 
what would make a cow get up and use her 
limbs, if the punishment of the knife, and the 
robbing in or the tar and salt ^iled; and we 
can very readily conceive that the lose of blood 
would oAen be beneficial, but not more because 
talren from the tail than from any other part. 

The most frequent cause of palsy is the 
turning out of beasts of every kind, but parti- 
eularly of cows, too early to grass, after thejr^ 
have been housed during the winter and first 
part of the spring. We have known one- 
fourth of the stock completely chilled and 
palsied behind in the eonrse of two or three 
n^hts. The general health has not been much 
anected, except that, perhaps boose has come 
on; but the beasts have lain three or four 
weeks (we recollect one that lay three months) 
before thejr recovered the use of their lio^ha. 

The treatment of this disease would be half 
summed up in one word — comfort The cattle 
should, if possible, be immediately removed 
ioto a warm, but not close, cow-house, and 
well Uttered up, and perhaps a rag thrown 
over them. It has been proposed to sling 
them, but they are rarely comfortable in the 
slings, and very frequently galled. If they are 
well littered up, turned twice in the day, and 
so laid thnt t^e foeees and urine will flow from 
them, they will t^e much better without the 
slings. — Youattf p, 301. 



ANALYSIS OP SOILS. 

It wiU t^ seen, <n our ndverUaiBg eolumna, 
t)iat Profeaeor Gilliam of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute offera to ai^ly^e soils. The snb- 
ject of analysis of soils i^i a very important 
and InteresUng ope, and we should be pleased 
to see it liberaHy patronised by the State. We 
see by oar exchanges that some of onr farmeni 
are sending: t^^ir soils out of the State to be 
analyzed. They need do so no longer, aa we 



have now an analyst at home. A very favor- 
able indicalion with ns in behalf of Professor 
Qilbam is that he does im^ stale its darges §ot 
analyzing soils. This looks honest. We as- 
snre onr readers that when any man oflhrs to 
analyze their soils for five doUarst that he is 
either a fool himself or trying to make fools 
of them. We know this ftict on the testimony 
of a distingnished ehemist in whom we hare 
great reliance. We, therefore, warn them dis* 
tinctly against patronizing any of the qoaeks 
who pn^ess to do in aU cases for five dollars 
what is often worth doable, sometimes more 
than double, and never as little as ''the regular 
fee.** Let theaa beware of all sooh pretended 
chemists. 



FARMING IN TIDE WATER VIRGINIA, 

In a late visit to parts of the counties of 
Hanover, King William, King dc CUteen and 
Essex, a district with which in former times 
we had been familiar from boyhood, we were 
delighted to witness the improvement which 
ten years had made in the whole face of that 
country. It is drained by the waters of the 
Pamunkey, the Mattaponi and the Rappahan- 
nock; and except immediately upon the rivers 
and their more considerj^le tributaries, and 
occasionally, bnt very rarely, in *' the iorest," 
as the uplands are there called, it was formerly, 
and until within a few years, very inferior in 
the quality of its soil, and in many places ac- 
tually sterile; as it still is wherf no improve-, 
ment has been attempted. Even the river flats, 
where not naturally unproductive, had been 
rendered comparatively so by improper cul- 
ture, and many spots, sometimes whole fields, 
which now teem with abundant crops, had 
been turned out as worthless and appropriated 
by broom sedge. Where ^he soil was neutral, 
it had become ezhansted by the two, or at 
best, the three field rotation, whilst the acid 
uplands, many of them as level as the river 
flats, ovtrnm with sorrel and hengrass, were 
upon the point of giving out altogether. Til- 
lage was rade and slovenly. Drainage, though 
of the first necessity, had been entirely ne- 
glected, or executed in so imperfet a manner, 
that much the greater part of the labor ex- 
pended in ditofaes and water furrows, was 
thrown away. The water of imderlying strata 
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permttted to ooze to the surface aad saturate 
ihe soil, collected in miaay places into natural 
ponds, and the copious streams were either 
imperfectly led away, or permitted to form 
swamps, by the accamulation of drift and the 
growth of boshes and briers. Thus the fields 
were poisoned with stagnant water, and the 
air filled with nnheakhy exhalations. Under 
such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
barrenness and autumnal diseases were so 
prevalent as to be thought the natural and 
unchangeable characteristics of the country. 

The culture of tobacco had ceased; there 
were no fresh lands to be cleared, and no grass 
to support stock from which manure might be 
made in sufficient quantity for even a small 
crop of it. Wheat and com, the former some- 
times substituted by oats, and more rarely, by 
rye, bad become thesole staples, and under the 
scourging rotation then pursued, had reduced 
the soil to the lowest ebb. The large majority 
of farmers were thought well off if they could 
clothe their negroes, and feed them somewhat 
scantily, and support their families in decent 
cooifort. Few were beforehand, and none 
made fortunes, except the niggard, the money 
lender, and the man of superior skill and judg- 
ment. Slave property was valuable, niore 
from its marketable increase, than its manual 
productiveness. Lands were low and plenty 
in the market— buyers rarely eager. Emigra- 
tion rolled in a rapid and swelling tide. All 
bat the thoughtless began to despair. 

At this stage of lowest depression, the Le- 
gislature of Virginia proposed a remedy. — 
Roused by the negro rebellion in Southampton 
to look into the internal polity of the State, 
the Hall of the House of Delegates rang with 
lamentations over the evils of slavery. The 
impoverishment of the lands, and the conse- 
quent poverty of their owners, was charged 
to that cause; grave and prudent statesmen, 
"men of head and thought," pointed to tide- 
water Virginia as a sad instance of its blight- 
ing effect, and boding otter ruin from its con- 
tinuance, sought speedy riddance of the curse 
by means which, had they been adopted, were 
to have cqpimenced some years ago. 

Just at that time, and just twenty years ago, 
to wit, in January, 1893, Edmund Ruffiin wrote 
a modest little book entitled "An Essay on 
Calcareous Manures." He was a houkJamMr^ 
a term of reproach among some people; and 



one word in one book, the word "aeid," had 
led him to adopt a iheory^ another term of bad 
repute with the same class. By continued 
and persevering effort, extending through a 
period of fifteen years, he had perfected that 
theory into successful practice, and now ven- 
tured to give the results of his thoughts and his 
labors to the farming public. 

Not in terms, to be sure, but none the less in 
effect, he took issue with the politicians, and 
traced the cause of the depression of tide- 
water agriculture to a matter, entirely inde* 
pendent of slavery, to a want of carbonate of 
lime in the soil, and to a consequent excess of 
acid which rendered abortive the best directed 
efforts at permanent improvement. It were 
needless, if we had the space, to trace the 
success of this theory. Slowly and gradually, 
amid the disoouragemeats of poverty, the blun- 
ders of ignoran<:e and the doubts of prudence, 
that little book did its work. The statesmen 
were in error— the practical farmer was right. 
In spite of the mcreeae'oi slavery, tide-water 
Virginia stands redeemed. The people of 
that favored land are growing apace in wealth 
and energy and enterprize; and these, wisely 
directed, will bring in their train every other 
element of the highest rural improvement 
and civilization. 

Numerous facts attest the fidelity of this 
flattering picture. The assessment of the lands 
of tide-water, showing an increase in their 
value of something more than seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars, or twenty-eight per cent, in 
twelve years, is not a fair index of their im- 
provement, because lands there are generally 
rated below their productive value; and the 
valuation made by assessors, we believe, is 
uniformly less than the cash price of the land- 
Neither can it be rated by the wonderful in- 
crease of the whole wheal crop of Virginia, 
about one hundred per cent, in nine years; 
because much of the wheat grown on tide-water 
seeks other markets than Richmond. And 
whilst it is known that some farmers tberb have 
increased their wheat several hundred per 
cent, it is believed that nearly all who use cal* 
careous manures have doubled their crops 
within the last seven years. The best evidence 
of the rapid advance that agriculture has made 
in this country is rather to be gathered as 
matter of sound inference from the individual 
facts, which every where sorprise the enquirer- 
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Among whicb^ not the least striking is the 
fact that we find scare)y any lands in market 
Better evidence of thrift can neither be asked 
npr gifren^ it proves that every one is content 
with his present gains, and the chances of 
increasing them. 

This, then, is the prospect, at present, of the 
country in question, and we presume of all 
that lies in the same range. But there is se<- 
rious reiason to apprehend, unless they follow 
up the improvement so happily commenced, 
with other appliances, that they will not 
speedily reach the destined goal. The intro- 
duction of lime is a great thing, and indispen- 
sable in their husbandry. So is the use of 
clover and peas. But the art of farming does 
not consist in employing these agents alone. 
Their lands are only improved, not made; and 
tberestill re^iains much to bedone before they 
shall be fiee from all danger of relapsing into 
a condition not so bad, perhaps, as they have 
lately emerged from, but still bad enough to be 
provided against, as it may be now, by proper 
means. 

So magical, are the efiects of clover when 
first grown upon land, that it is not surprising 
that they have been every where greatly over- 
rated. Yet wherever relied on as the sole, or 
principal naeans of enrichment on any, except 
the most extraordinary lands, as in Clarke and 
Jefferson counties, for example, it has never 
failed ultimately to exhaust them. Avoiding 
the tedious citation of many instances of this 
rule, let it suffice to refer to Western New 
York, and parts of Piedmont Virginia, as fair, 
prominent, and well known cases in point. — 
In both, large wheat crops, grown in rapid 
succession upon heavy clover leys, encouraged 
to such frequent repetition, that now, in each, 
the yield of wheat has greatly depreciated^ 
and clover has ceased to grow with its former 
luxuriance. Thirty years ago the philosophic 
President Madison observed to a neighbor, ex- 
ulting at the prospect of his rank clover fields, 
that "clover would make a rich father, but a 
poor son." The farm on which he made the 
prediction has" ceased to grow wheat. There 
is no doubt of the fact anywhere, and in Eng- 
land it is so well understood that the land there, 
save th^ir richest alluvions, which are farmed 
on a distinct system, are never sowed in clover 
more than once in seven or eight years. When 
lime, in any shape, stimulates the growth of 



clover, the catitsirophe n't!! only occur more 
speedily. Ki>i- to go beyond our own or read- 
ers' depth into the science of these matters, 
and yet not to dogmatize, let us slate brie^ * 
the operation ^of these fertilizers and exhaust- 
ers, for they are both. It can be done on prin- 
ciples of comxnon sense with but little aid from 
that rather mysterious thing, analysis of soils, 
A crop of ten bushels of wheat is taken from 
an acre of land. This gives of grain six hun- 
dred pounds, and of straw twice as much, or 
twelve hundred pounds — eighteen hundred 
pounds in all. Here then is eighteen hun- 
dred pounds of something or other, which has 
made this wheat and straw. It is evident that 
all cannot have come from the air, but that a 
portion at least has been derived from the soil. 

Throwing out of account the very considerable 
part which goes ofi* in and with the ^nioke, 
when it is burnt, we find the residue, the inda* 
structible part, the ask, which remains, equal 
to about forty-two pounds, or two and a half 
per cent, of the weight of the whole. This 
would seem to be too trifling a quantity to ef- 
fect the yield of a crop of wheal, but we know 
it does, since there are very few lands that 
will bear wheat afier wheat,, unless they have 
had a very long rest. And when we consider 
that some of the elements of wheat exist in 
the soil,. at least in an available condition, in 
very slight quantities, and when we think what 
effects are sometimes produced by one hun- 
dred pounds of guano, or forty of gypsum or 
ashes, we shall be better prepared to admit its 
importance. But let this quantity be removed 
twenty times, as it will by. the wheat and corn 
grown upon a farm in thirty years, according^ 
to some rotations, and we have eight hundred 
and forty pounds of the most valuable part of 
the soil abstracted; most valuable, because 
most costly to restore. 

Now clover is said, and with justice, to be 
"the moiher of wheat." Independent of iis 
mechanical action in deepening soils by render- 
ing them more porous, and thus affording them 
the benefits of aeration, and so indirectly ope- 
rating to increase the crop of wheat, it also, 
by its decay, affords food for the wheat plant, 
to live and grow upon. But whence cornea 
this food 1 The ashes tell us, from the soil, and 
from the subsoil, by means of the sap of the 
clover, as far down as its roots have penetrated. 
Now then, we can calculate that clover alone. 
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repeated indefinitely vpon a eertain breadth of 
land mast, sooner or later, extract from that 
land the substances oat of which it elaborates 
' the food of wheat. 

Bat the lime comes in aid of this action. 
Independent of Us mechanical action, for it 
has, like clover, a mechanical action, differ- 
ently exerted on different soils, and happily 
adapted to remedy the defects of each, and in- 
dependent too of its power to correct the acids 
of soils; it is also supposed to dissolve the 
substances that compose the food of plants, 
and to dispose them to take on that chemical 
action necessary to fit them for food. By this 
means the growth of clover is forced beyond 
what it might be otherwise. Whether this 
explanation be true or not, all know that lime 
makes clover grow with greatly more Inxuri- 
ance than it can do withuai it. It is then evi- 
dent that this does bat accelerate the rate of 
exhaustion from clover. 

We think the vast majority of the lands of 
lower Virginia are especially liable to this 
general law. They are not rich. For the 
most part light, friable, and easily worked, 
Which requiring less labor to work them, com- 
pensates, perhaps fully, for their deficient fer- 
tility, they are of that class of soils which, 
beiag readily penetrated by the roots of plants 
in all directions, give up their contents with 
least difficulty. 

This doctrioe may be disputed by many 
farmers, who are deceived by the manner in 
which their lands have heretofore responded 
to lime and marl. But we are happy to know 
that others admit it now upon evidence afforded 
by their own farms. Expressing our views on 
this subject to our friend Mr. Hill King, of 
King William, he said that his land did not 
now grow clover as well as at first. Yet his 
tract, near the Court House, is equal to any in 
its neighborhood, and is, as all know, who 
know him, exceedingly well farmed. It is pro- 
bably also occurring elsewhere, bat is not yet 
suspected, and may not be distinctly observed 
at any given time. Farmers at large are not 
very remarkable for persistent observation, and 
in the matter of decrease and failure of crops 
are rarely candid even to themseh-es. To 
those extrinsic impediments must be added the 
consideration that a proeess of nature extend- 
ing over a long period, cannot be accurately 
measured by the crops of last, this, of next 



year, but by a com^tarison of general results 
at distant intervals. When this fs itode, we 
take it for granted that no exception will be 
found in tide-water to the operaftion of a gene- 
ral law. 

But let not its impendence excite alarm. It 
is wisely ordained that we shall be checked 
in wasting the treasures of the earth and forced 
to restore them by varied cultur\ Had the 
tillage of one or two staples satisfied our wdnts 
we might have become stagnant And monoto- 
nous, and been tempted to forego that ceaseless 
and eager effort which is the grand characte- 
ristic of civilization. Another step must be 
taken to avoid this danger, one that has been 
often tried elsewhere and been always found 
to operate a cure. 

That step is the introduction of stock hus- 
bandry in some of its shapes. We shall speak 
of it next month. Whether we can chalk 
out the mode and manner in which it should 
be introduced, as clearly as we think we have 
done, the necessity of it is somewhat doubt- 
ful. It is always easier to pull down than to 
build up. But we shall try. A failure may 
stimulate some more competent hand to trace 
out the true plan. 



The following letter, for which we thank 
the writer, setiles the question about the Osage 
orange's living from the slip.^Eo. Pl. 

For the Southero Planter. 
OSAGE ORANOE FROM THE SLIP. 

Mr. Editor^—lASi winter I purchased from 
General Richardson one thousand plants of 
the Osage orange, which were forwarded by 
the canal to Buchanan, and reached me about 
the first of March last, in excellent order. — 
The roots were wrapped with moss and the 
tops with straw, and might have been trans- 
ported any distance with perfect safety. When 
opened, the roots were as moist as if they had 
been just taken from the ground. Having cut 
off the tops, the roots were set out, about six 
inehes apart, and grew rapidly— say from two 
to three feel in height, notwithstanding the 
unusually dry season. Not a single one, that 
I am aware of, perished. 

Having seen, in a previous number of the 
Planter, that a doubt was expressed as to 
whether the plant could be propagated from 
the slip, and, at the same time, a request, that 
any one who bad tried it, would communicate 
the result, I had the tops, after being cut to 
the length of about a foot, set out in a bed, 
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prepared lor the ptiirpode, from six to eight bat has been ia use for matiy years, and only 
raches deep, and, contrary lo my expectation, reqaires publicity to make it oiore generally 



(for the drought was excessive daring the 
summer,) nearly all of them lived and grew 
off finely, attaininiog as great a height, and 
presenting as thrifty an appearance, as the 
]»lant8 that grev from the roots. How they 
will stand the winterj remains to be seen. 

Having promised in your last paper, an ar- 
ticle on the Osage orange in your next, I 
thottght it miglit not be onioteresitng to you lo 
commimioate' the fact, that it may be propa- 
gated from the cuttings. 

Whilst upon' the subject of enclosures, I 
hope you will say something about rock fences. 
For the sake of experiment, I had, during the 
past year, about a quarter of a mile of fence 
Doilt of limestone rock, which abounds in this 
region, put up. The rock was obtMned partly 
from the surface, worked out with crowbars, 
and partly IVom the quarry, by blasting, and 
the cost, according to the best estimate I could 
make, counting the labor of my own hands, 
together with the wages of an experienced 
workman, hired for the purpose of putting up 
the fence, was one dollar and ten cents a 
rod, equal to about the cost of the same length 
of plank fence, which is usually estimated to be 
worth, counting the posts, plank, nails, holes 
and putting up, one dol'lar a panel of fifteen 
feet. But even if it cost double the other, in 
the first instance, would not the rock fence be 
infinitely the cheapest in the end 1 The one 
would need constant repair and occasionally 
require renewal — the other, if well put tip, 
(out of limestone, mind you, which have, m 
the langoage of the masons, good faces and 
good beds, whilst the rotind rock used in many 
places, have neither, and are therefore liable 
to tumble down,) will last- forever. Besides, 
I find that no kind of stock will attempt even 
to jump over a rock fence four feet high above 
the ground, except sheep, to whom it is fine 
fon. As to the pig, ** his occupation's gone." 

My fence is two and a half feet at bottom 
and from one to one and a half feet at top. 
A good hand (and our farm hands can easily 
be taught) will put up two rods a day, the rock 
being hauled and put along the line of the 
fence. 

Respectfully, &c. 

Edward Johnston. 
LauderddUf Botetourt county. 



practised. 

The fall after the coU Is two years old he 
should be bridled and tied securely to a pair 
of steady horses, and taken to the field and 
permitted to walk by the side of them for two 
or three days whilst they are at plough. The 
gear may then be put on, and the same process 
gone through for several days, when the colt 
may be hitched and worked for one or two 
days. He should then be turned out and not 
used any more until the next spring when he 
mav be used moderately and again turned out, 
and taken up again and again throughout the 
season; after which he may be used as it may 
suit the owner. The advantage of this mode 
of breaking is that the horses rarely, if ever, 
kick, and are easily made to work to any kind 
of vehicle the owner may desire. In thirty 
years I have never departed from this practice 
without suffering more or less from it. 

Thomas Garland. 

January 3, 1852. 



For the Soothern Planter. 

BREAKING COLTS. 

Mr. EdUor^-^As it has been my fortune to 
have s^ea many valuable farm horses spoiled 
and rendered comparatively useless by bad 
management in breaking, I think it may prove 
not unuseful to some of your readers to eive 
them the benefit of my practice in breaking 
colts to harness, which is by no means new. 



For the Southern Planter. 
USE AND PERMANENCY OP GtJANO. 

Mr, EdUoTf — From the fact of having used 
guano to a eonsiderable extent, for several 
years, I am often receiving letters of enquiry 
as to its use, and especially latterly as to its 
permanency. It is surprising from 'the length 
of time that farmers have been using plaster, 
that scarcely two chemists agree as to its ac- 
tion, although all agree in Its benefits to the 
clover crop on land thai has lime. So it.may 
turn out with resrard to guano. Indeed, men 
may be very confident in expressing an opi- 
nion, and yet change their opinion for another. 
We have a remarkable instance of this in a 
discussion going on at this time in the A^neri- 
can Farmer. Often have we been told of the 
danger of exposing guano to the air; yea, that 
it ought to be covered over, even in a house, 
unless mixed with plaster, or the ammonia 
would fly to the upper regions. Now it seems 
there is no danger, for that ammonia is not 
formed, but in the act of putrefaction. Again, 
it was supposed that the smell that every body 
was sensible of in approaching a bag of guano, 
was the ammonia flying off*. Still, if a bushel 
of plaster were mixed with a bushel of guano, 
the smell was not lessened. It would, at this 
time, be profitable to your readers, to show the 
power that exists in mother earth to do what 
plaster will not do. 

The Indians cover their meat with earth 
when they have more than they can eat, and 
find it preserved. So does the fox after eating 
a hearty meal, cover over^ith earth the re- 
mainder until tie wants again to dine. These 
and other considerations have led to some very 
important discoveries within the last twelve 
moons in England, as to the power of the soil, 
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to do what plaster caanot do in detaining all 
fertilizing matters, committed to her trust.— 
That if ammonia, for example, were mixed 
with plaster, and both put into the soil, that 
an application of water to the soil would bring 
away the plast§f and leave the ammonia be* 
bind, showing that the ammonia had a greater 
affiaity for the soil than for the plaster. It 
would, doubtless, be very interesting to many 
of your readers to see the report made of all 
the experiments, before the Royal Agricultural 
Society, by Professor Way, on fertilizing 
agents, and that once committed to the earth 
there was a power to detain them for the use 
of plants ; what this power is he does not say, 
bat nothing that was tried could exceed it. — 
From the extensive use of drains in England, 
the farmers were unhappy at the thought that 
manure was carried down into them and es- 
caped, and many of them imagined they could 
see the manure running out at the mouths of 
the drains. This unpleasant feeling through- 
out the farming community, gave an impor- 
tance to the discoveries made :by Huxiable, 
Thompson and Way, that nothing could ex- 
ceed it. If you will be kind enough, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to answer a query which f will state, and 
it be acceptable to you, I will give a short 
account of my manner of using guano, with 
some remarks touching its permanency, in 
your next number. 

duery. — Is there no ammonia in gnano as 
we receive iti I mean is it only in the act of 
fermentation that the ammonia is formed? 

JiMBs Fife. 

The above article of our friend^ Mr. Fife, 
was mislaid, or it should have appear<?d in 
January. We shall endeavor to answer his 
queries in our next. If we had the feport 
made by Professor Way, we would very gladly 
publish it. Can our friend furnish us a copy? 
— Ed. Planter. 



For the Southern Planter. 
HEAVES. 

Mr, Editor^ — An esteemed young friend re- 
cently lost a valuable saddle horse (hat, ac- 
cording to his representation, might have been 
saved by the operation practised in various 
parts of the world on hoven animals. As this 
process is yet unknown to many, and the sub- 
ject of scepticism with others, will you give 
it notoriety by insertion in your columns? 

In a life of no short duration I have owned 
three coarse, or what would be termed cold- 
blooded, horses.^ During |be time I had them 
they were subject, one particularly, to severe, 
attacks of colic which were always cured by 
bleeding ho\d\y and freely. Mv blood horses 
never suffered in that way; nor did I ever have 
one foundered, though a fox i^nnter for many 



years, and no inconsiderable traveller beside. 
Utterly repudiating the empiricism that intro- 
duced physicking generally, bleeding in the 
mouth, &c. and especially drenching, that has 
done an infinity of harm, wherever I have 
heard of the adoption of my mode of treat- 
ment it has been successful— and yet I do not 
claim to have originated it, for when but a boy 
it was told to me by a fisherman, who had it 
from his father that had been long employed 
in an establishment where a number of horses 
were used. Now I am not to. be understood 
as saying that bleeding alone is remedial in 
cases where the cavity of the belly is filled 
with wind, for' then, as referred to above, the 
knife is to be called into coadjutdnt aid of the 
lancet. The doctrine once so uni?ersa]ly be- 
lieved, in that grubs killed Horses by eating 
the maw is fast going the way of all notixms^ 
and will in time be entirely exploded. 

After parting with you in King William, 
where I was pleased to find you made such 
additions to your subscription lisr, I passed 
several delightful liours with our worthy friend 
of Dunluce, who, after showing me several 
specimens of nice farming on an extended scale, 
took me to witness the operation of a portable 
saw mill lately erected for Major Fontaine by 
that meritorious artisan, Mr; Haw of Hanover. 
Its cheapness and ada|>tation to the propelling 
power of any wheat machine must make it an 
appendage of no small interest to all large 
farms. In bad weather, or when not otherwise 
wanting, the teams can be employed in work- 
ing it, and if the owner should not keep aa 
adequate supply of timber for this purpose, 
his neighbors would find it to their advantage 
to make up the deficiency. 

Jamss Govan. 

December 3, 1651. 

It may be that our friend's blood-horses never 
"suffered in that way;" but we consider his 
case a lucky exception to the rule. We have 
never been able to aseertain that blood con- 
stituted an exemption, and for the small num- 
ber we have had think that the per centage 
of colic was rather greater with such. A half 
bred mare is the most frequent subject to the 
attack that we now own. An old brood mare, 
by Timoleon, thorough bred, was on two^oc- 
casions attacked at pasture without any pre- 
di^^posing cause that we could see, and a tho- 
rough bred Grey Eagle once had a severe at- 
tack from grazing in the yard during a smart 
sprinkle of rain at midsummer. At least, we 
could not imagine any other reason. We 
have heard of several other cases, too tedious 
to mention, of blood-horses that have been at- 
tacked, and some of them killed, by colic. — 
Still we go in for blood-i^oises of the right 

SOrU—ElMTOR. 
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PAYWENTS TO THE SOifTHERN PLANTER. 
Prom thelsttotke 36^ of Janttarif^ 1852. 

AH persons who have made payments early 
enough to be entered, and whose dames do 

are 
the 

' be 



not appear in the following receipt lis 
req nested to give immediate notice o 
omission, in order that the correction m 
made in the next issue: 

Wm. H. Whiting, to January, 1853, i 
Bev. Randolph, to January* 1853, 
Smith Petty, to January, 1858, 
Dr. D. H. Gregg, to January, 1853,. 
P. T. West, to January, 1853, 
Richard Cawihom, to January, 1853, 
T. R. Argyle, to January, 1852, 
Wm. G. Rogers, to January, 1853, 
John Parker, to January, 1853, 
Wm. W. Mead, to January, 1853, 
Jos. Hillyard, to January, 1853, 
Wm. Boulware, to July, 1853, 
Rev. J. Shough, to January, 1853, 
Archd. Pointer, to January, 1853, 
Capt. J. L. Davis, to January, 1853, 
E. J. Hill, to January, 1851, 
L. H. B. Whitaker, to January, 1853, 
Dr. C. Whitaker, to January, 1853, 
Wm. S. Dance, to January. 1853, 
Jadge Field, to January, 1853, 
John Grasly, to January, 1853, 
W. R. Han kins, to January, 1853, 
John H. Hankins, to January, 1853, 
James Go van, to January, 1853, 
Wm. Massey, to January, 1853, 
A. L. Winfree, to January, 1853, 
A. J. J. Brown, to January, 1853, 
R. H. Allen, to January, 1853, 

C. W. Friend, to January, 1853, 
Dr. B. Dennis, to January, 1853» 
Frederick Butler, to January, 1853, 
Henry Carrington, to January. 1853, 
L. D. Horner, to January, 1863, 

Dr. E. F. Gunter, to January, 1863, 
Fendol Chiles, to January, 1853, 
A. W. Tally, to January, 1853, 
J. E. Smith, to January, 1853, 
Geo. J. Gardner, to January, 1853, 
R. W. Goodwin, to January, 1853, 
Benj. Henson, to January, 1853, 

D. E. Hickman, to January, 1863, 
Dr. M. Pendleton, to January, 1853, 
R. W. Harris, to January, 1853, 

Dr. W. J. Pendleton, to January, 1853, 
Capt. R. Wright, to Jan nary, 1853, 
C. G. Coleman, to October, 1852, 
Preston Lipscomb, to January, 1853, 
John Defarges, to January, 1853, 
Wm. M. Turner, to January, ]853, , 
J. W. Taylor, to January, 1853. 
Dr. Wm. Gwathmey, to January, 1863, 
W. C. Latane, to January, 1853, 
George Edwards, to Januarv, 1853, 
John H. Burch, to January,' 1853, 
Dr. Wy H: Howard, to January, 1853, 
James Wilson, to January, 1853, 
Dr. H. L. Jeffries, to January, 1863, 
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George R. Trant, to January, 1863, ${ 00 

John Sizer, to January, 1853, l 00 

John H. Walker, to January, 1853, 1 00 

W. P. Cbnrtney, to January, 1863, 1 00 

Dr. Lemuel Edwards, to January, 1853, 1 OOi 

Martin Slauj^hter, to January, 1853, 83 

Geo. W. Major, lo January, 1853, 1 Oa 

Richd. T. Green, to January, 1853, 1 60 

Thos. Starke, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. G. G. Minor, to January, 1853, 1 00 

F. H. Mays, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Jas. M. Strange, to January, 1853, 6 00 

Thos. H. Garnett, to September, 1853, 1 00 

John A. B. Thornton, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Geo. C. Rives, to January, 1853, l 00 

Thos. J. Massie, to January, 1853, 3 00 

T. E. Blount, to January, 1853, l 00 

D. S. M. Crump, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Geo. Haiijton, Sr. to January, 1853; 1 00 

Colin Clafte, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Prof. Bennet Puryear, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. A. Bryant; to January, 1853, i 00 

Col. W. Simmottfe, to January, 1865, 1 00 

Wm. Smith, to January, 1853, i CO 

M. B. Halstead, to Januarv, 1853, 2 00 

J. H. Parker, to January, 1862, 6 00 

H. B. White, to January, 185J, l 00 

M. T. CampbeH, to January,. 1853, 1 00 

Wm. T. Bowie, to January, |i853, 1 00 

John D. Farifih, to January, 1853, l 00 

Joseph D. Withers, to Januarv, 1853; I 00 

Patrick Haden, to January, 1863, 1 00 

Saml. C. Gatcwood, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Edward S. Coleman, to January, 1853 1 OO 

John W. M'Oanr, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Robert Garland, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Messrs. Boxley db Hart, to Jan. 1853, 1 OO 

Steohen Dickson, to January, 1853, 1 OO 

Wm. Meredith, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Thos. Watson, to January, 1853, 2 OO 

Wm. H. Clarke, to Januarv, 1853; I 00 

Walter D. Leake, to Joly, 1853, 8 00 

J. B. Whitehead, to January, 1863, 1 CO 

B. B. Keesee, to January, 1853, l 00. 

R. B. Spratley, to January, 1853, t 00 

Benj. F. Terry, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J, T. Hamner, (cor.) to Januarv, 1853, 1 OO 

Ro. B. Harvey, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Andrew J. Carper, to Januarv, 1853, 1 00 

Amos Crosby, to August, 1853, . I OO 

Kemp G. Holland, to January, 1852, 3 00 

A. Phillip's, to Januarv, 1853, l 00 

R. L. Rndicilta, to January, 1853, l 00 

Jos. C. Burton, to January, 1853, 1 OO 

Cyrus Dillard, to Januarv, 1854, 3 00 

Col. John J. Prince, to Januarv, 18^3, 2 00 

J. T. J. Mason, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Geo. E. Dabnev, to January, J853, 1 00 

Wilson P. Dabney, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Richard Baylor, to January, 1&'S3, 2 00 

John M. Tupman, lo January, 1863, 1 00 

Pleasant W. Meredith, to Jan. 1853, 1 00 
Capt. Thos. Martin, to January, 1R53, 
Rev. Thos. W. Roberts, to Jan. 185^, 
Littleberrv M. Powell, to Jan. 1853, ) 

I. Irvine Hiie, to January, 1853, 1 00 

T. e. Goodwin, to January, 1853, 1 00 
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Morgan Utz, te Janoary, 18M, ^1 00 

Jas. 8. Walrond, to Jaauary, 1853, 1 00 

Oliver P. Oray, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Col. Daniel Ammeo, to Jamiajry, 1853, 1 00 
Henry Massie, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Geo. W . MacoD, to July, 1852, 1 00 

James N. Stevens, to Janoai^, 1853, 1 00 
John F. M'aeoiii:e, to January, 1853, 1 00 
J«8. F. Jones, to September, 1852, 1 00 

John Shepherd, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Philip Edge, to July, 1852, 1 00 

B. J.' Barbour, (in full) to January, 1852. 
W. W. Minor, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Richard Dos$ey, to September, 1662, 1 00 
Dr. A. H. Perkins, to October, 1852, 1 00 
W. B. Irby, to January, 1853, l 00 

Qeo. Rives, to January, 1853, 1 00 

A. U. Moorman, to January, 1853, 
V. O. Witcher, to January, 1853, 
Moses A. Hubbard, to January, 16ft, 
W. F. Gardner, to January, 1853, 
John M. Patton, to January, 1853, 
A. L. H. Muse, to January, 1653, 
Jos. W. Morriss, to January, 1853, 2 

P. M. Tabb, to October, 1852, 3 

Nathaniel King, to January, 1853, I 

F. W. Connor, to January, 1853, 1 

J. D. Watkins, to January, 1853, 1 

Ed. W. Bell, to January, 1853, 1 

Henry E. Coleman, to January, 1853, 1 
Aaron Neal, to January, 1853, l 

Jas. S. Yarbrougb, to July, 1852, 1 

Jacob Ham, to January, 1853, 1 

D. D. Ferebee, to January, 1852, 1 
"Wm. Cowherd, to January/ 1853, 1 
F. B. Brooke, to January, 1853, 4 
Dr. M. Pendleton, to January, 1858, 1 
Col. J. Peterson, to January, 1853, 2 
Dr. R. Eppes, to January, 1853, 6 
Col. S. Downing, to January, 1852, 1 
John T. Rice, to January, 1852, 1 
Wm. Smith, to January, 1853, 1 
Dr. Wm. Q. Pdlard, to January, 1853, 1 
John Lawrence, to January, 1852, 5 
Archer W. Womack, to January, 1853, I' 
J. R. Depriest, to January, 1852, 1 
Jobit D. Alexander, to Japuarv, 1853, ' 

E. O. Jordan, to January, 1853, 
J. R, Depriest, to January, 1853, I 
O. N. Michie, to January, 1853, ^ 
Mrs. M. Henricques, to January, 1853, 
John Murray, to January, 1853, 
Saml. r. Miller, to January, 1852, 
S. F. Hunt, to January, 1853, 
CapC. W. S. Gillispie, to Jan. 1853, 
James Whitehead, to January, 1853, 
J. W. Allen, to January, 1853, 
J. W. Womack, to January, 1863, 
Edwin J. Redd, to January^ 1853, 

A. R. Venable, to January, 1853, >> 10 00 
E. H. Bass, to January, 1853, 

B. H. Irving, to January, 1853, 
R. H. Gilliam, to January, 1853, 
Capt. H. Cary, to January, 1853, 
T. T. Totty, to January, 1853, 
E. N. Price, to January, 1853, 
Ed^xtard Tarry, to January, 1858, I 00 
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James T. Redd, to JanQafy,,18Se, 
Jesse B. Lucas, to January, 1853, 
Mrs. Mary T. Moseley, to Jan. 1^53, 
Hiram A. Kite, to January, 1853, 
Geo. W. Houston, to January, 1853, 
Jas. Jack M'Bride, to January, 1853, 
Jos. W. Culton, to January, 1853, 
Maj. Jonathan Brooks, to Jan. 1853, 
Saml. Willson, to January, 1853, 
Zacharia Johnston, to January, 1853, 
James C. Wilson, to January, 1853, 
Mrs. F. M'Cbesney, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Jas. Stuart, to July, 1852, 
John R. Milier, to January, 1854, 
W. H. Finch, to January, 1862, 
Wm. Waring, to January, 1853, 
Wm. W. Gil more, to January, 1853, 
John Tabb, to January, 1854, 
Henry Hughes, to January, 1853, 
Dr. John P. Tabb, to January, 1853, 
Col. J. A. Whitaker, to January, 1854, 
Dn J. M. Garnett, to January, 1853, 
R. M. Garnett, to January, 1853, 
David Hancock, to July, 1852, 
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SANDY POINT FOR SAIiJE AT 
AUCTION. 

THE undersigned, prevented btr engage- 
ments requiring his undivided attention 
elsewhere from resin ing on bis farm, will sell 
publicly, unless previously sold privately, (and 
of which ^ue notice will be given,) at the 
Bolllngbrook Hotel, in Petersburg, on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th day of May next, at 1 1 o'clock, 
A. M. without reserve or regard to weather, 
tbat valuable, highly improred and heavily 
timbered estate, known as SANDY POINT, 
situated on James River, in the County of 
Charles City, Virginia. 45 miles below the 
City of Richmond, and 32 miles below the 
City of Petersburg. 

This fine body of land contains 4,453 acres, 
and has been advantageously divided into four 
welT located farms, with dwellings, commo- 
dious bams, &c. and into five yaluable lots of 
timbered land, exclusive of an ample allot- 
ment of wood and timber for each farm. 

Persons desirous of investing in lands of a 
quality not oAen in market, are invited to ex- 
amine this estate. 

Printed bills giving the qantities in the sob- 
divisions, &c. will be furnished, and accurate 
plats exhibited to applicants. 

Possession given of the timbered lands im- 
mediately after sale; of the farms, at the end 
of the year, with the privilege of fallowing 
and seeding wheat. 

Terms— One-fiflh cash; balance in five an- 
nual instalments for the farms; for the tim* 
bered lands, one-third cash and three annual 
instalments; credit payments to bear interest, 
and to be secured by deeds and approved en- 
dor^d negotiable notes or bonds. 

R. B. BOLLINQ. 

Address to Peteraborg, Va. 
' fe(— tf ; FAUmth Si SonBi AMcts, 
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ANALYSIS OP SOILS. «c. 

THE uadersigoed is prepared lo eiecute 
the analyses of Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas- 
ter, &c, &G. al the Laboratory of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Packages may be for- 
warded through Webb, Baaon & Co. Rleb- 
jBooi, or Echols dc Pryor, Lynchburf. 

Persons desiring furiber inlbrmBtiOD will 
please addieai 

WILLIAM OILH&M, 
Prof. Chen), and Agricaliure, V.M.I. 
FA. 1, 1652. LeiiDgtoD, Var 

FBUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TRBBS 
AND SHRUBS. 

THE Soliscriber offers for sale a sslect as- 
sortment of Frail and Oraamenial Trees 
and Shrubs, a number of new Evergreens, and 
s good collection of Greenhouse Plants, espe- 
cially of Camellias, Roaes, Geraniams; also, \ 
Dahlia Roots, Pisonias, with Bulbous Roots, 
Garden and Flower Seeds, &c. j 

All orders ihankftiUy received and promptly 
Blleoded lo. Prices modereta. 

The subscriber is commeDcing a Nursei7 
for the growth of Fruit and Omannental Trees 
and Sbrnbs, iti which the greatest care will be 
taken to growonly those fruits that are adapted 
to the climatej and all vill be worked on 
seedling slocks. The subscriber has secured 
(he services of an experienced Nurseryman, 
and thinks he will be able to supply those who 
nay favor him with orders viih gooj Plants 
at reason able priees. 

Catalogues irill be pnbtished soon aod can 
be bad on application. 

ja 3t JOSEPH HENNIE. 

COMMISSION HOUSE IN RICHMOND, 

WITH the view of Riving our friends and 
all others who may favor us with their , 
Etronage, [he advantages of both markets, we 
ve established in the City of [tichmond a 
house for transacting a General Commission 
Business, lo be condocied by TiZEWEL^ S. i 
Morton, under the style of TiZEweu, S. Moa- ] 
TON & Co. I 

The btisiness of Witrins ft Morton, will i 
be C()Dducted in Petersburg by Samuel V. 
WiTKiNB, assisted by John A. Mobton, as 
]iereiofore. 

It is onr purpose lo adhere strictly to the 
Conmlssion Business; giving onr undivided 
attention lo the sale of the staple products of 
theconntry,viz:TobaGCO,Wheat, Com, Flour, 
Cotron, Ac. 

We return onr thanks for the liberal paltnn- 
age that has been bestowed on our concern In 
Peiersbnrs, and to the dealers in prodnea and 
nterchandlse in thai city we feel nnder many 
obligations for the generous liberality and 
panctnalliy we have at all times met with in 
ont transactions with them. 

TAZEWELL S. MORTON & CO. 
Ricimimd, Va. 
WATKINS & MOKTON, 
ja 3t Ptknbarg, Va. 



NBW STYLE MEDALLION DA- 

OCCRRBOTVPES IN COLORS. 

This splendid improve- 
ment must be seen to be 
appreciated. Ourltieuds 
are invited to call at the 
original Viroihu Bkv- 

LlOBT DlQDIHRElN GaL- 

L£aT,wheremaybe found 
all the latest improve 
meats, coostaiing of the 
CELEROTYPE,  
by wbich infant children 
1 may be taken in one se- 

T^ALBOTTPE, 
. I or Daguerreotype on Pa- 

' per, and 

\ ' HVALOTYPE, 

o in Glass, which, with every 



N. B.-Their NORTHERN COMBINA- 
TION SKY LIGHT Is now open in ftill op- 
eialion— il is the largest in the State. 

WM. A. PRATT & CO. Proprietors. 

MEDALLION DAGUEREOTYPES IN 
COLOBS.-We have inspected the aliove 
siylE of DagDereocypes, lately and so success* 
fully iairudttced hare by Mesara. Piatt ft Co., 
132 Main street. By ibis process, a relief al- 
moal magical, and a variety highly pleasing, 
is obtained. In some cases, the picture so 
closely resembles an enamelled minlatnre, in 
its ivory tone, as to deceive even an artiste; 
in others from the midst of a dark back ground, 
appears the "human face divine," in all tbe 
vividness of life ; then, by still another procesi, 
the picture appears entirely upon a brilliant 
white ground, surrounded by wreaths of flow 
ers. Bol, we feei our inability to lio foli jus- 
tice to these beaniiful mpdaliion Daguereo- 
types, and must, therefore, request the curious 
in such mailers, lo call and judge for them- 
selves. Messrs. Pralt ftCo. claim to be Ibe 
first to Inirodnce the sky-light system inio the 
Blaie, and appear to be constantly inventing 
something for the improvement of the art. Re- 
pair ID their galleiT and "secure the ehadow 
ere the subslance fades."— fltcAnKDMi Tina. 



BOOKS, PIANOS, MCBIC, Ac. 

NASH ft WOOD HOUSE, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Boiks, Puho Fortes, 
STiTioNgHT, Mdsic, ftc. 139, Main Sl Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Constantly on band, a full snpply of stand- 
ard AuRTCtII.TIIBjkL WOBU. 



—If 



0'; 



myself, lor aale. 

WM. H. RICHARDSON. 
Rielmmd, Jan. I, IS53.— 3i. 
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PI^DliiaSIT FGMALB SBMINARY. 

THE subscriber will open a Female School 
at his bouse, near Gordonsville, on the 
45th of January. He has already engaged a 
.teacherof unquestionable qualifications. His 
terms per session of 10 months will be $t^, 
lor board and tuition in all the English branches, 
and in the French language. An additional 
fee of S30 will he charged for music. 
. de—3i* JAS. W. GOSS. 

I • i ' • 

OSAGB ORANGE SEED, 

SAVED with great care, and received direct 
from the region where it is grown, of re- 
liable quality. For sale by. 

L. S. HOYT, 
de — 4t 55, Water st. New York. 

AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the diflferent breeds, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. will be pur- 
chased to order, and carefujly shipped to any 
part cff the United Slates, for \(rhich a reasona- 
ble commission will be charged. Apply to 

AARON CLEMENT, P/iiladelphia. 

Rel^r to Gen. W. H. Richardson, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

TT. B.— All Uiietiy post-paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. . ' ap — ti 



GREAT RfaDltCTiOK IIV PRICES OF 
HATS AND BOOTS. 

J. H; ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, €0^vm6ian Hotel Comer. 

THE cheapest place in the city af Rich- 
mood to buy Hats and Boots is at the 
above store, where every article sold may be 
relied on as represented. By this means h^ 
has gained a good run of custom, and his cus- 
tomers feel satisftedr Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 
Best quality moleskin, - - $3 50 - 
Secoiid quality « - ... 3 00 

Best quality silk, - - - 2 50 
Second " " - - - 2 00 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
- Also, Caps, Shoes and Umbrellas. 

J. H. Anthony has made an arrangement 
wiih one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to supply him with a handsome 
and substantial Calfskin Sewed Bo6t, which 
he will sell at the unprecedented low price xy( 
three dollars and fifty cents. The attention of 
gentlemen is' respectfully solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been offered for sale in this city. He fntends 
to keep but the one kind, aiid Sell them 'at one 
price* se— ly 

n^HE RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG 
± RAIL ROAP COMPANY respectfully 
Inform farmers living on the Roanoke River 
and on the line of the Raleigh and Gastoa 
Rail Road, that they are transporting tobacco 
and other produce between Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg with promptness and despatch, rua 
ning daily trains of eight wheel covered cars, 
Securing tobacco and goods from damage. 
Jobacco consigned to the care of J. Lyhch, 
Rail Road Agent, Petersburg, will be for- 
warded, free of commissions, to Richmond. 
Goods purchased in Richmond and consigned 
to the Rail I^oad Agent at Gaston will be for- 
warded tfp the river without charge for for- 
warding. . , THQS. DODAMEAD, 

SupH R. & P. R, R. . 
Jt*?i« 24, 1851— tf 

VIRGINIA AXES. 

THE undersigned, in connexion with their 
Rolling Mill, have erected an extensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets^ and TooU 
generally, which rhey warrant equal to any 
manufactured*, and offer at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultural 
com muni ty^ 

R. ApcHERy N R. ARCHER & CO. 
A. D. TowNRS, I 

R. S, AllCHER, I A' 

C. DiMMOCK. ) ocl— ly 

BodK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with n<!attie£s and dis^patch. 
Office South Twelfth Street, 
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ADDRESS 

Of Bon. WUiougliby Nlewton, before the Virginia State.Agriadtural Society , delivered 
in the Hall of the House of Delegates on ThuTsdcey evening, Feb. 19, 1852. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

It is not my purpose, to-night, as many 
of you may perhaps supposCj to speak of 
cticalagriculture. I appear before you, 
(bed^ce to the call or your Executive 
/ommitlee, to discourse of other themes; 
and I shall be most happy if, with the brief 
period allowed me for preparation, I shall 
oe able to discharge the duty assigned me 
in a manoer a,t all acceptable to myself, or 
in the least degree worthy of this large 
and enlightened audience. 

The occasion which brings us together 
is one of deep interest to the entire Com- 
monwealth. After years of vain and fruit- 
less effort, and mortifying disappointment, 
^e fH^ds of agriculture are again assem- 
qred, I trust, under better auspices, with 
the hope of establishing, on a permanent 
basis, a State Agricultural Society, which 
shall endure for all time, and dispense its 
blessings to generations yet unborn. The 
■ignal failure of all former efforts to arouse 
the attention of Virginia to the importance 
of this great subject would deter me from 
attempting the diffic^ult task, if we Were 
not now surrounded by circumstances that 
cheer us with new hope, animate us with 
fresh zeal, and give us, indeed, an assured 
confidence of the ultio^ate success of this 
noble enterprise. 

The great civil revolution through which 
we have just passed has, I trust, obliterated 
forever all traces of the former differences 
between the various sections of the Com- 
monwealth. The strife is ended ; and what- 
ever may have been our feelings or convic- 
tions of right and duty, we of the east no 
longer brood over our griefs, but are re- 
solved that all our jealousies and heart- 
burnings shall be forever buried. Now, 
no Tweed divides a kindred people. The 
mountain barriers are broken down, and 
urith them the conflicting interests that 
seemed to sever a people always in heart 
united. Amidst the greatest excitement, 
in the very tamults of passion, the hearts 
of our people hav« always been right. At 
a9 moment hsui that generous, affection 



which binds brother to brother, ceased to 
burn in their bosoms. Let the safety, in- 
terests or honor of Virginia be menaced 
from any quarter, and all domestic feuds 
are forgotten, and the only rivalry that 
remains is, who shall render the most effi- 
cient service, in repelling the condmon foe. 
Whether that foe be a Toreign power in- 
vading our coast, or a domestic enemy 
assailmg our peace and property, we feel 
that when Virginia calls we have no surer 
ally than the hardy pioneer of the west. 

'^Brarest of men, hit flocks and herds are safe, 
Remote from irar's alarms, his pastures lie, 

^ By mountains inaccessible-, secpred, 
Yet foremost he, into the plain descends, 
Eager to bleed, in battles net his own." 

The Society, which we propose to estab- 
lish, is to be as broad and comprehensive 
as fhe Commonwealth itself. Every sec- 
tion and interest of the State will her6 
be represented. The grower of wheat on 
the banks of the Potomac will here meet 
the planter of tobacco from the distant 
Roanoke; and the tiller of corn^ who greets 
the first beams of the morning sun from 
the golden waves of the Atlantic, will hail 
his brother who catches its parting ray as 
it is reflected from the glassy bosom of the 
beautiful Ohio. 

If such an association were productive 
of no other good than bringing together 
citizens of distant quarters of the Com- 
monwealth, its benefits would be incalcula- 
ble. It would remove prejudices, increase 
our State pride, and enlarge oqr knowledge 
of the resources of the Commonwealth, 
both intellectual and physical. 

There is no department of human in-- 
dustry in which the knowledge of inven- 
tions, discoveries and improvements, seem . 
to travel so slowly as in agriculture. Manu- 
facturers, congregated in cities and towns, 
are quick to Kam whatever will facilitate 
their labors and add to their profits; whilst 
farmers, living in a state or comparative 
isolation, often remain for years ignorant of 
the greatest improvements. Thus, M'Cor- 
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mick's Virginia Reaper, an inventioir of 
one of our own citizens, almost perfect in 
itself, and admirably adapted to the wants 
of the country, remained for ten years un- 
known to ninety-nine hundredths of our 
farmers, and was only brought to the notice 
of many of them by its astonishing suc- 
cess at the London Exhibition. And so 
ignorant are even the best informed men 
in England in regard to the advance of 
improveoient ia this country, that there 
appeared, not very long since, in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, an elaborate article 
on Roman agriculture, in which it was 
maintained that in some respects the. Ro- 
mans had the advantage of the moderns; 
especially citing their reaping machines as 
an instance, the Romans having had a 
clumsy contrivance for this purpose, not 
drawn, but propelled by horses, whereas 
there had not been in modem times an ap- 
proximation to any thing of the kind! At 
this very time the reaper had been in suc- 
cessful operation in the west for ten year^ 
at least, and was moving in triumph in 
some of our fields in Virginia, with the 
steadiness and precision of an army with 
banners. Its successful exhibition at the 
World's Fair brought the merits of this 
wonderful implement at once to the notice 
of the British public. And who can esti- 
mate the immense value to Great Britain 
of the knowledge thus acquired t It is 
thought to be more than equivalent for the 
whole cost of that splendid pageant 

Richmond is remarkable for the extraor- 
dinary excellence of her agricultural ma- 
chinery. Her axes, ploughs, corn shellers, 
threshers and horse powers, are not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any in the Union. 
But how limited is the knowledge of this 
fact, which was only lately brought to the 
notice of the general public by an intelli- 
gent traveller, a correspondent of an agri- 
cultural journal, in a neighborino^ State. 
How soon would an agricultural exhibition 
disseminate this knowledge, and cause the 
admirable manufactures to take the place 
of the worthless implements that now find 
their way into every corner of the State. 
The same course of remark will apply 
to Alexandria, Fredericksbursr, and otner 
towns, in which there are, doubtless, many 
skilful and enterprising mechanics and 
artisans. ^ 

Such an association would not only thus 
benefit the whole community by its annual 
coEhibitionsj but it would be the means of 
spreading agricultural knowledge far and 
wide, by conversational meetings, public 



addresses and practical essays, that would 
doubtless be elicited by the Society. Th^se 
advantages are so obvious, and have been 
so strikingly illustrated by the eminent 
suoeess ot the New York and Maryland 
Agriculttlral Societies, that it must be en- 
tirely unnecessary to enlarge upon them. 

The inquiry naturally presents itselfj 
why is it that these advantages have so 
long been neglected, and no successful 
effort has yet been made in Virginia, to 
establish, on a permanent foundation, a 
State Society? 

I propose briefly to discuss this question, 
with the hope that when the causes of ooTr.. 
former failures are ascertained, trie chief 
difficulties in the way of our success will 
be removed. 

The dispersion of our people over an 
extensive territory, indented by numerous 
rivers and separated by mountain ranges, 
has heretofore rendered it almost impossi- 
ble for them to meet in any considerable 
numbers at any accessible point, for. the 
accomplishment of a common object. — 
Hence, most of the agricultural meetings 
have been held during the winter, in the 
hope of making them respectable ^ nunw 
hers by recruits from the members of the 
Legislature and such strangers as business 
or pleasure may draw to the capital, during 
that gay season. My experience in public 
bodies satisfies roe that this policy has 
been injudicious. The human mind is so 
constituted that it cannot be occupied by 
two exciting and important subjects at 
once, and of all things, politics and agri- 
culture are the most incompatible. 

These meetings have thus been subordi- 
nate, and not principal objects of attraction, 
and have conseouentlj^ failed to excite an 
interest in the puolic mind. This, perhaps, 
has been heretofore unavoidable; but may 
we not confidently hope that the increased 
facilities for extending her trade, which 
the city of Richmond will soon enjoy, will 
stimulate the public spirit of her merchants 
to engage larffely in foreign commerce, 
and thus supply the people of the State 
with the imported goods for which they are 
now In a great measure dependent on the 
north? Snould our hopes in this respect 
be realized, and the magnificent schemes 
of internal improvement, shadowed forth 
in the messacfe of the Governor, and more 
elaborately developed in the report of the 
Board of Public Works, be carried nut, 
we shall not only have an object to attract 
us to the capital, but abundant farilitiee 
for reaching it from all quarters, at all sea- 
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sons of the fear. We shall thea be no 
longer tinder the necessity of holding oor 
meetings in winter, When ihe pahiic mind 
is absorbed by polities, and the enthnnasm 
of the farmer is chilled. A more genial 
season will be selected, when Nature smile| 
opon the labors of the basbandman, and 
his hope is excited by the promiees of 
spring, or his heart warmed with gratittKle 
by the glories of autnmn. At such a sea- 
son its meetings would be largely attended 
and the Agricultural Society of Virginia 
become one of the most useful and attrac- 
tive in the Union. 

Besides this mere physical difficulty, 
which will probably soon be removed, 
there have been other causes of failure, 
moral and intellectual, stillmore operative. 

Of these, none has been more eflFcienl 
than the desponding tone in which it has 
been the habit, until very recently, to speak 
of the prospects of agricuhure in Virginia. 
Hope strengthens the feeblest, whilst des- 
pair unnerves the stoutest arm. Nothing 
good, or great, or glorious was ever yet 
achieved, without the inspiring inlSuence 
of hopeful confidence. Many of the agri- 
cultural conventions of Virginia have been 
held under the most depressing circum- 
stances. In a season of gloomf, when the 
tide of emigration seemea to threaten the 
depopulation of the State, our wise men 
and patriots, terror stricken and appalled, 
at the prospect of approaching desolation, 
have come up to the capital, in the spitit 
of the disheartened population of a be- 
leagured city, crying, All is lost! all i^ lost! 
What shall be done? what shall be done? 

Is it wonderful that they failed to meet 
with co5peration? What nfiotive could 
there be for zeal in a cause deemed utterly 
hopeless? What chance of concerted ac- 
tion in favor of an employment of capital 
that it was confessed yielded only half the 
ordinary rate of profit? We had been told 
from the chairs of political economy in our 
colleges that three per cent, was the fair 
rate of agricultural profit in Virginia. Vou 
cou4d scarcely take up an encyclopeedia, 
gazetteer, geography, or any work on the 
progress of the nation, in which the same 
doctrines were not taught, if not in terms, 
at least by implication. We were told that 
poor old Virginia, especially Tide Water 
Virginia, was utterly exhausted, and "must 
be abandoned for years, until restored to 
vigor by the recuperative powers of Na- 
ture, or transferred to another population, 
better qualified to recover it oy art and 
industry!" Our best friends, at home and 



abr^wd, indulged in the- same tone of de« 
spondeaey* Mr. Calhodn, at the festival 
at York, in honor of Lafayette, when called 
upoo for a sentiment, gave, " Virginia, likei 
tiae mother of the Gracchi, when asked for 
her jewels, points t& her sona.'^ He could 
say nothing, as be afterwards intimated, 
in fkvor of her public works, raaoufkctures, 
or agriculture, all of whidi he regarded 
as in a hopeless condition; 

I tfast the day is for distant when this 
beautiful compliment shall beundeserved — 
that the time will never come when the 
beet product of Virginia shall cease to be 
men, "high-minded men, that constiiutea 
State.^'^ Rather than this, let her be re- 
duced to utter barrenness. Let it be said 
of her, as of Switzerland*-^ 

'<No product here, the bai!r^ii1)iU« afford — 
B(a men and s^eel| the soldier and bia swordV* 

Yet, It does not the less become ue to 
vindicate her claims to other productloni^ 
ro spread the truth before the world, to 
encourage our people to renewed efforts, 
and to induce the rising generation to re- 
main within her borders, to develop her 
vast resources, and to reap the rich har- 
vests which she bountifully o0ers them. 

I, therefore, invite you to a more dheer- 
ful view of our affairs. Cast your eyes 
upon the map of Virginia, extending from 
the ocean to the Ohio, penetrated by innu- 
merable navigable rivers, diversioed by 
hill and dale, with pi climate mild and sa- 
lubrious, and a soil suited to the production 
of all the staples essential to the cotnfort 
of man and beast, and ask yourselves, if 
there be a spot upon the'habitable globe, of 
equal extent, possessing equal advantages. 

An intelligent friend, who had travelled 
much in the United States, and was parti- 
cularly familiar with the fertile States of 
the west, remarked to me, a few years ago^ 
''that he had no doubt there was more 
good land at that day, in proportion to 
territory, in Virginia,exhausted as she was, 
than in any State in the tJnion." This 
opinion is rendered unquestionable by tba 
only authentic data within oor reach, the 
returns of the censud of 1850. By these 
returns it appears that in 1849 Virginia' 
was the third wheat producing State in 
the Union, Pennsylvania being the first 
and Ohio the second, but neither .being 
much in advance of Virginia, which, rela- 
tively' to population, far exceeded them 
iboth. It should be borne in mind, that 
wheat is the principal staple of Pennsyl- 
;vatti% wbiLf«t Virginia prodoees for esport 
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large qaantities of tobacco aod ladiati 
corn. When, ia addition to this, it i« re- 
coilected, that Pennsylvania has beien, for 
more than half li century, under an aroe- 
lioratihg system of husbandry, whilst in 
Virginia no general attention has been 
given to improvement until within a very 
lew years, no doubt can remain of* the 
great natural superiority of Virginia. The 
census report, too, is of the crop of 1849, 
at which time the influence of the concen- 
trated manures, now so generally used in 
Virginia, was scarcely felt The crop of 
that year was fourteen million five hundred 
and sixteen thousand nine hundred and six 
bushels.- .From tm own observation and 
extensive inq^uinrl am satisfied that the 
crop of 1850 in Efastern Virginia^ exceeded 
that of 1849 at least twenty-five per cent, 
and the crop of 1851 wasj in the same pro- 
portion, larger than that of the preceding 
year. My own crop of 1S50 exceededthat 
of 1849 by more than one hundred percent, 
^d the crop of 1851 was greateF by twenty- 
five per cent, than that of 1850. I think 
there can be no doubt that the crop of last 
year exceeded twenty roiliioos of busbels. 
and that Virginia may now. be put down 
as the first wheal growing State ia the 
Union, not only relatively but absolutely. 
There can be no better test of the value 
of land than its capacity to produce wh^t, 
and taking this as the criterion, our poor 
old worn out State is certainly not inferior 
to any in the Union, old or new.* 

In Eastern Virginia the career of im- 
provement may be said to be but just be- 
gun. We are scarcely in the full tide of 

* The following ■tatement, from tb« Centos Re- 
port} ma^ be relied upoa as a near approximation 
to truth in relation to the wheat crop, which is pro- 
bably accnrately measured; bat in regard to the 
corn crop, is entirely conjectural, most of it being 
fed upon the ground, and is, therefore, entitled to 
no reMance. 

ObbAt Wheat avd Corm States.— A corre- 
spondent of the Pittsburg GUzette« writing from 
Washington, says; 

«From tbe abstracts of statistical returns already 
prepared at the Census Office, it appears that Penn- 
srlrania, in I860, was the largest ildieat producing 
State of the Union. I hare had the curiosity to 
compare the six most prominent States in respect 
to this crop, and giro them below, with the crop of 
eaeh| as shown by the return : 
Pennsylrania, - - 16,482,191 btishels. 
Ohid, - • - 14,967.05e " 
Virginia, - - - 14,616,906 « 
New York, - - 13,073,000 ** 
Michigan, - - - 4,918,000 " 
Marjrhind, - - . 4,494,680 " 

"In the yield ef Indian com, Ohio bean off the 
pslfli, w rather fh* stands primw inter paru mag- 



successful e^cperiment yet tbe striking fact, 
communicated in the Governor's message, 
of an increase in the assessed value of me 
lands, of this section, of more than seven- 
teen millions t}f dollars, or nearlv thirty 
])er cent, in twelve years, is well calculated 
to startle the crottkers and to cause the 
compilers of statistics to commence figuring 
anew. This assessment, gratifying as tbe 
result must be considered, fails far short of 
the actual value of the lands; and their 
true increase in value cannot be rated at 
less than thirty millions of dollars. 

It is very difficult to estimate the intrinsic 
value of land, and I would recommend to 
tiiose who have a taste for such investiga- 
tions, the perusal of a most remarkable 
essay of Dr. Black of Delaware, published 
in an early volume of the old American 
Farmer, in which the subject is treated 
with singular clearness and force. He 
maintains* that land, being a permanent 
investment, is intrinsically worth that sum 
the annual interest of which it will con- 
tinue to^pay in all time, after deducting all 
the expenses of manuring and cultivation. 
Taking this principle as correct, which 
seems to be founded in right reason, the 
assessment of many of our farms is much 
too low. The farm on which I reside, for 
example, which a few years ago cost four 
dollars p^r acre, was assessed, I believe, 
at eight dollars; yet it yielded, the last 
year, (to say nothing of the incidental pro- 
fits necessarily arising from a farm on 
which a large family resides.) a ^lear 
jnrqfit in cash^ after deducting all expenses 
of cnllivation and manures, of six per cent, 
on sixty dollars per acre. And I have no 
doubt that, under the system now pursued, 
this profit will not only continue, but be 
largely increased, in future years. Nor is 
this an isolated case. Many of my neigh- 
bors, upon similar lands, made crops quite 
as good, and others much better than mine. 

There was a time, Mr. President, when 
we of the east feared the competition of 
the west, and all schemes of internal im- 
provement were indiscriminately opposed, 

no»t for fire States stand almost in a line in regard 
to this important staple. These States and* their 
respectire crops are as follows : 
Ohio, bushels of Indian com, 69,788,760 

Kentucky, " • 68,000,000 

Illinois, " - 67.000,000 

Indiana, '< - 63,000,000 

Tennessee, " - 62,000,000 

"The corn crop of 1860 for the whole United 
States is returned as orer five hundred millions of 
bushels, a gain of about forty per cent, on that of 
1840." 
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with a zeal quite eineere, but, perhaps, not 
always according to knowledge. 'That 
time 18 past. We will now endeavor wisely 
to direct what we have not been able to 
counteract Press on, therefore, with vi- 
gorous but prudent zeal, your great works 
ofimprovement; reach the Tenuessee line; 
tap the Ohio at as many points as you 
please, and pour down upon the markets 
of the east, the rich product of your teem- 
ing valleys and grass-clad hills. We in- 
vite you to a free and generous competi- 
tion. Nay, more; connect your improve- 
ments with kindred works, in other States, 
until they reach the heart of the great 
west, and let her vast store-houses be em]^- 
tied upon the ocean. . Yet we shall not be 
appalled: confident in our own resources, 
we feel assured we shall be driven from 
no market in which others can sell with a 
profit. 

Each section has its peculiar advan- 
tages; but survey this glorious Common- 
wealth in all its length and breadth, and 
tell me in what is it inferior to any of the 
States of this Union? In a race of brave 
men, and fair women, none claim supe- 
riority. 

It is not mine to speak of her inexhausti- 
ble mineral resources, of her unfailing wa- 
ter power. We have seen that in the pro- 
duction of the most important of the ce^ 
reals, she surpasses them all. Her tobacco 
finds a market in every quarter of the 
world, where the "weed" has a votary. 
Her Indian corn is not surpassed, except 
in that fabulous grain growing region, 
where the half bushel is discarded, and 
the only measure is an exuberant imagina- 
tion. Her horses are equal to the English 
and superior to the Arab. Hers are "the 
cattle on a thousand hills." Her wool ex- 
ceeds in fineness that of Spain or Silesia, 
and her flocks need only legislative pro- 
tection from pestilent curs, to compare in 
numbers with the leaves tJiat in autumn 
Btrew her vlalleys. 

These remarks are made in no boastfbl 
spirit. Our jpeople have been discouraged. 
I desire to banish their discontent And, 
indeed, we have been so long decried by 
otbcrisi that I think it high time we were 
standing up for ourselves. We have, in 
truth, Mr. President, "a goodly heritage," 
and are false to ourselves, and unworthy 
of the fame of our noble ancestors, if we 
lack the energy to improve, or the eourage 
to defend it. 

Another prominent cause of the failure 
of all concerted efforts for the improvement 



of agrieultute in Vir^nia may be traced 
to an erroneous opinion, extensively pre- 
vailing, as to the character and value of 
our agricultural labor; Originating at a 
very early day, (perhaps with Mr. Jeffer* 
son, who, however wise as a statesman, 
was not remarkable for the depth of his 
philosophy, or the soundness of his practi- 
cal views,) this error soon became general. 
The doctrine was taught by philosopbers, 
statesmen and political economists,, that 
slave labor was ruinously expensive and 
unproductive to its owners, and wherever 
employed, carried barrenness and desola- 
tion in its train.. 

Whatever evils we endured, whether 
arising from a natural defect in our soils, 
which no labor could correct, but for which 
modern science* has found a remedy, or 
from low prices, consequent upon a de- 
rangement of the currency, or a general 
peace in Europe, were attributed to this 
fruitful source of all our woes. And when, 
to these causes of discontent, was addea 
the unfortunate disturbance in Southamp- 
ton, not comparable in its extent or vio- 
lence to an emeute in P&ris, or a theatre 
mob in New' York, or a fireman's riot in 
Philadelphia, a panic seized the public 
mind, and madness ruled the hour. The 
whole vocabulary of epiihets was exhausted 
in denunciation of tae hated institution) 
and the most striking pictures of the de- 
cadence of Virginia, which a heated ima- 
gination could paint, were profusely scat- 
tered through the land. Men of virtue 
and intelligence in her public councils, 
seemed to vie with each other in the ex- 
travagance of their denunciations. Her 
gullied hills and wa«ted fields were apos- 
trophized, and her sighing pine tops in- 
voked to chant a requiem over the departed 
glory of Virginia. Is it surprising that 
these views, thus expressed with all the 
earnestness of feeling and of eloquence, 
should have deeply impressed the public 
mind? The consequence was, a generiJ 
spread of discontent — a feeling that slave 
property was insecure, and that eipanci- 
pation, either immediate or prospective, 
would, sooner or later, be resorted to, as 
a remedy for the supposed evils under 
which the Commonwealth was suffering. 
How far the agricultural interests of the 
State were retarded by the memorable 
scenes of 1832 it is vain now to speculate. 
I rejoice to know that reason has resumed 
her empire, and that many of the most 
distinguished actors in that remarkable 
drama have renounced their former errors. 
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This subject is too comprehensive and 
important to be discassed, as a mere inci- 
dental topic, in an annual address, and I 
trust that some gentleman of the Society, 
of competent talents and information, will, 
at an early day, thoroughly Investigate it, 
and furnish an essay on the necessary con- 
nection between the institution of slavery 
and the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment in Virginia. 

The institution of slavery is a fixed fact; 
and as yfiae and practical men, it is our 
duty so to regard it Emancipation is an 
idle dream, beyond the reach of human 
power. Its accomplishment, if it were pos- 
sible, would be the overthrow, not only of 
all the material interests of the south, but 
also of the great fJEibric of modern civiliza- 
tion. Let us be content with our condition. 
We have a class of laborers, tradable, effi- 
cient and profitable. . Without them, Vir- 
ginia would be a wilderness; with thetq, 
we may defy the competition of the world. 
It is not for us, in the indulgence of a mis- 
taken sensibility, to call in question the 
wisdom or beneficence of the great Author 
of our being. Let the institution go on to 
fulfil its mis^iion; and when, in the provi- 
denee of God, that has been accomplished, 
the same Power that opened the waters of 
the Red Sea, for the exodus of the Israelites 
from the land of Egypt, can make dry the 
waters of the great deep, for the passage 
o£ the African to his native shores. 

Age may couneiel, and wisdom may di- 
rect, but no great enterprise was ever yet 
accomplished without the enthusiasm of 
the young. This we have, heretofore, 
failed to secure. Nor is this wonderful. 
The cheerless pictures that have been 
presented, of the prospects of agriculture, 
were far from captivating to the imagina- 
tions of youiths, who, leaving the seminaries 
of learning, with a high appreciation of 
their powers, have conve into the great 
world, with a determination to carve their 
own way to fame and fortune. The policy 
of the State has caused them to oe ip- 
structed in every science save that which 
would be most useful. They come into 
active life, entirely ignorant of the princi- 
ples of agriculture, and turn with contempt 
from a calling, in which they suppose (he 
unlettered rustic can be quite as successful 
as themselves. They press into the pro- 
fessions, already.crowded to suffocation, or 
try their fortunes in the precarious trade 
•of the politician. It would afford an in- 
structive, though a melancholy lesson^ if 
we could follow the progress of the army 



of aspirants that have left our colleges in 
Virginia during the last thirty years, full 
of hope and expectation, to battle with the 
world. How many have fainted by the 
way -side! How many^ chafed by disap- 
pointment, have turned their backs upon 
their native homes, to seek in distant lands, 
what may never be attained! How i'ew 
have reached the goal of their ambition! 

This deplorable waste of talent and en- 
ergy must be arrested. New ideas must 
be infused into the old, and new tastes 
formed in the young. Happily, this pro- 
cess has commenced, and 1 trust will ,ra* 
pidly extend. Many of our . enlightened 
farmers are showing, by the balance sheet, 
that the profits of agriculture, in Virginia, 
are more certain, and quite as large, as 
those of any other legitimate business. 
And the demand for scientific knowledge 
connected with our profession, has been 
€0 great, that the University, and some of 
our principal colleges, have, in deference 
to public opinion, instituted a course of 
lectures on agricultural chemistry. This 
is a gratifying commencement, but falls far 
short of that comprehensive system of in- 
struction demanded by the spirit of the age. 

If my humble voice could reach the 
throng of noble youths that now crowd 
our halls of learning, buoyant with hope 
and panting for distinction, I would ]>orat 
them to our neglected agriculture as the 
most promising field for the exercise of 
their talents and the gratification of an 
honorable ambition. The vast resources 
of Virginia only await your efforts for their 
development. With a territory capable of 
supporting, in comfort, a population of two 
hundred, she has less than twenty to the 
square mile. Here is ample room and 
verge enough for the exercise of all your 
talents, and, unlike other professions, the 
greater the competition the greater the 
profit, in the improvement of the common 
inheritance of all. Science woos you to 
her embrace, and an honorable indepen- 
dence and an enduring fame offer them- 
selves as your rich reward. . Will you 
prefer the uncertain conflicts of the bar, or 
the thorny paths of party politics? What 
do they offer in comparison with the sub- 
stantial blessings enjoyed by every en- 
lightened and successful farmer? What 
do you find in the history of our public 
men to charm and captivate you? Few 
have acquired fortune, many have sacri- 
ficed their independence; and if, here and 
there, ode has attained to eminence, thou- 
sands have returned to their constituents, 
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like raia-draps to the ocean, never more to 
be distinguished irom the common »aee. 
Nor is agriculture without her triumphs. 
Ancient history presents many names, illus- 
trious because of their connection with the 
rural arts. I need not recite them. In 
modern times what statesman has achieved 
a more solid reputation than Sinclair, Coke 
or Arthur Young? In our own State, 
Arator will live when the author of Con- 
struction Construed and the Enquiry shall 
be forgotten. And among all the eminent 
living statesmen of Virginia, who have, 
with toil assiduous, climbed the steep as- 
cent of fame, is there one who has attained 
a reputation as extensive and enduring as 
the unpretending author of the Essay on 
Calcareous Manures? 

The last cause of disappointment to 
which I shall refer is the fact, that we 
have not heretofore been sustained by the 
cordial codperation of the Legislature. — 
Other States have established agricultural 
schools and societies, with munificent en- 
dowments, appointed chemists, geologists, 
and boards of agriculture, and have mani- 
fested by every meanb in their power, a 
deep interest in the success of this the most 
important 6f all industrial employments. 
The Legislature of Virginia, amidst this 
universal progress, has heretofore looked 
on with listless indifference, as if uncon- 
scious of its duties, or unwilling to perform 
them. Standing here to-night, in the ca- 
pitol of the State, honored as i am by the 
presence of many of the representatives 
of the people, may 1 be pardoned for in- 
quiring, if this state of things, so injurious 
to the interests, and so unworthy of the 
renown, of this great Commonwealth, will 
be permitted longer to continue? i trust 
not The friends of agriculture, here as- 
sembled, will doubtless soon present to 
your honorable body, their reasonable re- 
quests. Without anticipating them, I may 
safely assure you, that they will be such 
as it is not unbecoming in them to make, 
or in yon to grant They may ask some 
efficient legislation for the protection of the 
rights and interests of agriculture. They 
Tlrill, doubtless, ask an appropriation of 
money, to be applied to various objects, 
eminently aneful. The wisest economy 



requires that you should not deny them 
this. Besides the general benefits that it 
would diffuse through the Commonwealth, 
you will receive back into the treasury, at 
no very distant day, ten dollars for every 
one that you may appropriate to this object 
You have seen that your revenue has re- 
ceived a^ permanent addition of more than 
seventeen thousand dollars under the new 
assessment of the lands of Eastern Virgi- 
nia alone. This gratifying and unexpected 
result is mainly attributed, by our patriotic 
Chief Magistrate, to the unaided efibrts, 
of comparatively a few zealous and intel- 
ligent farmers, scattered through the coun- 
try. What may not be expected, when the 
countenance and protection of the State 
government are given to this gr^at inter- 
est, and the attention of the whole peonie 
aroused to its high importance? Under 
this fostering influence, the next decade 
will probably show a farther enhancement 
in the value of the lands of this section, 
equal to thirty millions, and a farther in- 
crease of your revenue to the extent of 
thirty thousand dollars, from this souree 
alone. Am I not warranted, therefore, in 
saying, that wise economy demands this 
appropriation? 

And now. Mr. PreBident,TerventIy im- 
ploring the bleseings of a kind Providence 
on all our endeavors, I appeal to the far- 
mers, throughout the Commonwealth, to 
come up to this great work, with an ardent 
and enlightened zeal. I call npon the re- 
presentatives of the people to do their duty 
to the Commonwealth and their constitu- 
ents. I invoke the cordial co6perat]on of 
men of all parties and occupations — gen- 
tlemen of the learned professions, enter- 
f rising merchants, and industriousartisans. 
call upon the press, to lend us its mighty 
influence; upon the old, to give us the be- 
nefit of their wise counsels ; on the young, 
to lend us their ardor and enthusiasm; and, 
finally, sir, in behalf of this noble enter- 
prise, I invoke the potent influence of wt>- 
man. I call upon the mothers, wives and 
daughters of Virginia, to encourage, by 
their countenance and cbeerinff smiles, -a 
calling which crowns the daily board with 
abundance, and diffuses peace, and happi- 
ness, and joy around the domestic fireside. 
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7b the Virginia State AfirricuUural Society, on the Effects of Domestic Slavery on ih6 
Manners, Habits and Welfare of the Agricultural Population of the Southern States; 
ami the Slavery of Class to Class in the Northern States^ by Edmund RuMn^ Pre- 
sident of the ^xMiy, Read at the First Annual Meeting, in the HaU of the House 
of Delegates, December 16, 1852. 



Members op the Virginia 

State Aoi^icnLTURAL Society: 

Upon this occasion of the first annual 
meeting of your bodv since its organiza- 
tion, and also in conformity with time-ho- 
nored usage, it is probably expected that 
something will be said by your presiding 
officer, laudatory of the past labors, or in 
hopeful anticipation, thence deduced, of 
the future prospects of the Society. It is 
nut in my power to apply any such "flat- 
tering unction.'' The efforts df the Execu- 
tive Committee,and the few other members 
who hove labored to promote the objects 
of the Society, have not been seconded 
by much the greater number of actual 
members, well qualified to render ^ood 
service; still less have they had the aid or 
sympathy of the great agricultural com- 
munity; ana our objects and efforts hnve 
had neither aid nor countenance, nor even 
notice of the Legislature of Virginia. In 
the past session of five months' length, the 
Legislature did not find time to give the 
■lightest consideration to, still less to act 
npon, the petitions of this Society, for aid 
to agricultural instruetion and improve- 
ment. Even the taxes levied upon agri- 
culture, through the pretended and delu- 
■ive legal inspections of manures, for relief 
from which the avsemblage of farmers 
which formed this Society unanimously 

getitioned, not only still remain in force, 
ut our petition for their repeal has not 
received the slightest consideration. 

We may, and ought to continue to urge 
the afforoing of that governmental aid 
which is justly due to agricultural instruc- 
tion and improvement But is not to be 
disguised that there is but little ground for 
hope of obtaining such aid from the Le- 
gislature of this almost exclusively agri- 
cultural commonwealth, which has never 
yet granted as many single dollars to pro- 
mote this incomparably the greatest ot all 
public interests, as it has squandered thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, for private interests 
and visionaiy schemes, and even jobs for 
■elfish and predatory individual interests, 
nnder the specious but deceptions guise 



and name of public improvements and pro- 
motion of public interests. The former 
abortion of a Board of Agriculture, and 
the recently still-born enactment of an 
Agricultural Commissioner and Chemist, 
(enacted, ;but remaining suspended,) do 
not deserve to be named as exceptions to 
the general rule of total neglect of all 
agricultural improvement and interests. 

Perhaps it may be considered as at least 
impolitic for me, in this place, to express 
these plain truths. The utterer only and 
individually is responsible for them, and 
they cannot be charged to the Society. 
But in any case, no harm can result from 
thus stating the truth. Whether, like the 
idol-worshipper of the ancient fable, we 
continue to pray to a deaf and wooden 
deity, or abuse and maltreat it, in either 
case we will obtain nothing for our object. 

Still, if we, the members of this Society, 
perform faithfally the duties we have un- 
dertaken, there is no reason for despairing 
of our cause. Few and weak as we are, 
In comparison to the numbers which the 
great agricultural communit}^ of Virginia 
ought to supply, and even if still continuing 
without aid or countenance of the govern- 
ment, we alone can render important ser- 
vices to agricultural improvement and pro- 
gress. All that is necessary for this great 
and beneficial result^ is that each member 
shall contribute his individual useful know- 
ledge to the general stock. Let but this 
be done, and we shall do well— even though 
unaided by the far greater number of our 
as intelligent and capable brother farmers, 
and still utterly neglected, in coibmon wiin 
all other agricultural claims and interests, 
by the Legislature of our coonfry. I ear- 
nestly invite and urge each one of ^oii all 
to determine so to act. As an individual 
member, and in the private capacity in 
which only will henceforth be my servicOi 
I pledge myself to strive thus to labor to 
promote the great and noble obiect of our 
Association, so long as my fast-failing 
powers, of both body and mind, may per- 
mit, and enough fellow-laborers shull con- 
tinue to aid and further the good work. 
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Without farther reference to this Socie- 
ty, or its members, I wiilj^roceed to more 
general considerations. The subject upon 
which I propose now to offer my opinions 
and remarks, though not strictly agricul- 
tural, is of the highes^t degree of interest 
and importance to the whole agricultural 
community of this and the other southern 
states of the confederacy. This is, the in- 
fluence of th<e institution of domestic or 
individual slavery on manners, intellect 
arid morals, and on the welfare of both 
masters and slaves; and in these respects 
compared to the influence of the slavery 
of class to class, which, in one or other 
form, either now prevails, or soon will oc- 
cur, in every civilized country where do- 
mestic slavery is not found. 

The institution of domestic slavery, its ef- 
fects, influences and probable consequences, 
eonstitute the f^reat and all-absorbing sub- 
ject of discussion at the present time — of 
defensive and too often apologetic argu- 
ment in the southern states, and of aggres- 
sive and fierce denonctation throu^out 
the northern states of this confederacy. 
The subject is as broad and varied as it is 
important To be fully discussed it would 
require consideration in sundry aspects, 
but of which each one may be treated se- 
parately and distinctly. The expediency 
and rightfulness of slavery may be consi- 
dered either as a question of religion and 
morals — of public policy knd political in- 
fluence--or of domestic economy and in- 
fluence upon private interests and on the 
habits and manners of society. The for- 
mer and chief branches of the general 
question have been already discussed by 
able writers, to whose arguments I could 
add no light, even if this occasion per- 
mitted 60 wide a range c^ discussion. But 
the latterTuamed branch has had less at- 
tention, or defence, on our part; and as its 
consideration is intimately connected with 
agriculture and agricultural interests, in 
this connection mainly, and as suitable to 
this occasion, I will now offer some re- 
marks upon the influence of the existing 
institution of African slavery, on the social 
qualities, manners and welfare of the agri- 
cultural class in these southern states. 

This one and limited relation of slavery 
to agricultural interestis, requires a still 
further division, into 1st: Th& question of 
the comparative pecuniary profit of slave 
labor, or of its absence and its substitutes; 
aud 2d: The question of social and moral 
advantages and disadvantages. The first 
pf these subdivisions, important as it is to 



our interests, and certain and easy as 
would be the demonstration of the result, 
cannot be here diBcusse(|. The superior 
pecuniary profit of slave-labor is a subject 
of^ statistics, of calculation and detail, which 
would be inadmissible at this time and 
place. But it is not required to rench the 
proof through such a course of argument. 
I may assume as granted and unquestior- 
able, the fact almost universally admitted 
in the southern states, that slave-labor is 
in our circumstances, more profitable to 
the employers; and to agricultural inter- 
ests, than could be any possible substituted 
labor. Dismissing, then, this important 
subdivision of this subject as settled, I will 
direct my observations to private interests 
other than pecuniary, as affected by the 
influence of the institution of slavery. 

It has been a fertile subject of declama- 
tion and denunciation among the opposers 
of slavery, that the existence of domestic 
slaveiy operated to corrupt manners and 
morals. Every wide-spread and pervading 
institution, however beneficial in general 
effect, must also have some adverse «ffect 
or influence in minor points, or exceptional 
cases. This is true in regard ^to slavery, 
as it is in regard to every great institution 
of pqblic economy, government, morals or 
even religion. He is a poor reasoner who 
ju^es not bv general rules, but by the 
Exceptions. And that is the mode of argu- 
ment generally adopted to oppose and de- 
nounce the institution of slavery. The 
so-called facts or premises, if not either 
entirely false and impossible, as is gener- 
ally the case, are but rare exceptions to 
general rules. 

The great economical objectionstoslave- 
labor are these: The compulsion of autho- 
rity, and the fear of punishment, to the 
slave, are less potent than the pressure of 
want, and desire of gain, stimulating free 
laborers. Hence slaves labor less assidu- 
ously than necessitous free laborers. Next, 
with all this loss of effort, still the labor of 
slaves is so profitable that their owners are 
tempted by their prosperity and the ease 
of obtaining a living, to be themselves In- 
dolent and wasteful. These are effects 
which every where follow similar causes. 
Their existence is certaiolv a great de- 
traction from what might otherwise be the 
profits of southern agricultural industry 
and capital. But when this detraction is 
urged (as is continually done) by the op- 
posers of slavery to prove the evils of the 
system, they are in met but asserting the 
tf uthathat the labors of the poutherii slaves, 
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in general, are lighter, and yet the profits 
of their owners greater, than in regard to 
the corresponding classes of laborers and 
capitalists in Europe or the northern states. 
Northern farmers who are now thriving by 
greater economy of labor and products, 
would become bankrupt if subjected to d» 
waste of both, which is general through- 
-OQt the southern states. These evHs are 
the effects certainly of slavery — but effects 
which are the strongest evidence of the 
ffreater benefits of the system, and of the 
falsehood of the charges against it, as a 
question of profit for the proprietors, or of 
oppression and suffering of the slaves. 

Much is certainly wanting among the 
agricultural class of the southern states, 
in education and mental culture; and great 
have been and still remain the obstacles to 
the higher attainment of these benefits. 
This also is one of the attendant minor 
evils of the institution of slavery, caused 
by the necessary dispersed residences of 
the superior class of population. Still, in 
no other class of cultivators of the, soil, 
whether in this young and great confede- 
racy, or in old Europe, can there be found, 
in proportion to numbers, so much of mental 
improvement, enlargement of views, and 
general information, as in the southern and 
slave-holding states. In no other agricul- 
tural class, throughout the world, are b^gter 
nurtured or so well preserved the purify 
of all the domestic and family virtues of 
daughteris, wives and mothers. To the 
most intelligent and fair judging of foreign 
travellers and visitors to our southern coun- 
try, who have bad opportunities to observe 
domestic manners and country society— 
whether such visitors were natives of Eu- 
rope or of our northern and slavery-hating 
states, nothing has seemed more marked 
and peculiar than facts observed, which 
were but illustrations of the propositions 
I have asserted, and necessary results of 
our peculiar social position. Yet it has 
.not occurred to these intelligent stran- 
gers, who have admired and eulogised the 
domestic manners and refinement of the 
•aonthern country population, that the main 
cause, the essential foundation of the per- 
manence of the peculiar merits which they 
witnessed with surprise and admiration, 
are due to the institution of African slavery. 
It is this institution, which, by confining 
the drudgery and brutalizing effects of con- 
tinued tod to the inferior race, (and of which 
the subjection, notwithstanding, has served 
greatly for its benefit and improvement,) 
gives te the superior.race leisure aod other 



means to imppove mind, taste and man- 
ners. In countries where domestic slavery 
does not exist, (or some equivalent condi- 
tion of society, such as I will advert to,) 
and where the owners of the soil and ail 
members of their families are necessarily 
laborers in the lowest departments or most 
degrading menial services, there may be 
much industry, greater economy and fru- 
gality, and possioly, (under the peculiarly 
Kivorable, though transimit circumstances 
of a newly settled territory and cheap and 
fertile lands,) there may be even much gen- 
eral accumulation of profit and of wealth. 
But, nevertheless, such a population, of 
necessity, must be, or in a few generations 
will become, rude in manners, and greatly 
deficient in refinement of feeling and cul- 
tivation of mental and social qualities. No 
one appreciates more highly than myself 
the advantages to a nation of producing 
and accumulating wealth by the individual 
members of the great community, and es- 
pecially, as the greatest public gain, the 
increase of agricultural production and 
riches. To advocate and urge the for- 
warding of the latter results is the especial 
object of my present service and employ- 
ment, as it has been one of the most im- 
portant objects of all my public efforts and 
Inbors. Still, God forbid that we should 
deem the accumulation of wealth — even 
if from its most beneficial and best possible 
source, the fertilization and culture of the 
soil — as compensation for the loss or de- 
terioration of the mental and moral quali- 
ties of southern men, and more especially 
of southern women! And if brought to 
the hard necessity of choosing between 
the two conditions, with their opposite dis- 
advantages, I would not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the entire existing social, domestic 
and industrial conditions of those slave- 
holding states, with all the now existing 
evils of indolence nnd waste, and generally 
exhausting tillage and declining fertility, 
to the entire conditions of any other coun- 
try on the face of the globe. Our country 
population would lose largely in grade by 
exchanging conditions with the industrioue, 
economical and thrifty Flemish farmers**- 
long and deservedly celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of their agriculture, and who yet, 
beyond the routine of their regular work, 
are almost as uninformed as their most 
ignorant hired laborers. Far worse would 
he a change to the condition of the pro- 
prietary class of France, among whom 
Innd generally is so minutely subdivided, 
Uiat its possessipn is usually accompanied 
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by all the toils and privatioDs of day-la- 
borers to the Ihrmer and his family, and of 
course by the i^fooraoce, coarseness of man- 
ners, and moral degradation, which are the 
necessary consequences of such unceasing 
toil, exposure and privations. In Britain, 
it is true, that with much of gross ignorance 
and rudeness of manners among the lower 
class of farmers, and with all the agricul- 
tural laborers, there are, in the higher 
classes, both of proprietors and tenants of 
lands, many persons of high intellectual 
attainments. But this exception to the 
general rule is owing to the almost univer- 
sal mode of tenure of the landed property 
in that country, and the usual separation 
of its possession, as capital, by men of 
wealth and leisure, and the conducting of 
the cultivation by tenants upon rent Even 
many tenants are men of wealth, who find 
it more profitable, as tenants, to conduct 
very large agricultural operations and ca- 
pital, than the being proprietors of small 
farms, and upon a necessarily very limited 
ecale of operations. These causes are there 
further aided in operation by the high price 
of land, which keeps it in the possession 
of the wealthy and educated, and also the 
great plenty and cheapness, and degrada- 
tion, of agricultural labor — much cheaper 
in that thickly populated country than our 
alave- labor. Of these several conditions 
of British agriculture, serving to improve 
and refine ti^e higher agricultural classes, 
•and only thii higher classes, not one exists 
in this country, or possibly can occur for 
centuries to come. 

In the northern and north-western states 
of the confederacy, there are also to be 
found, (as yet, though they must certainly 
and soon disappear,) many proprietors and 
cultivators of land who are men of educa- 
tion and intelligence, and whose wives and 
daughters have a high degree of refine- 
ment of manners. But in nearly ty^rw 
«ucfa case, it will be found that this intelli- 
gence and refinement were derived from 
some previous and difTerenl training and 
position; and that these qualities have 
oeen so far retained in agricultural life by 
the large agricultural profits and accumu- 
lations of wealth available in a newly set- 
tled country. But even now, the general 
condition of the agricultural class m these 
non-slave holding states is much lowered, 
and tending to what must be hereafter a 
state of general and deep degradation, in 
intellectual and social qualities. And with 
them, the degradation will not stop when 
as low as that of the tenantry of England, 



or of the boors who reap rich harvests 
from the fat soil of Belgium. The compa- 
rative poverty of soil in the older northern 
states, and the general and repeated divi- 
sions of property therein, by inheritance, 
indicate a future condition of the proprie^ 
tors more like to that of the wretched and 
ignorant proprietary class of France^ 

Even now, it is comparatively a rare 
case in the northern stales to find, what is 
so common in the southern, a highly intel- 
ligent man, with a well educated and re- 
fined family, all natives of and still residing 
in the country, and belonging strictly to 
the agrioohural class. Such persons have 
little inducement to remain in (and still 
less to commence) country life and agricul- 
tural employments in the northern states. 
And should any such, perchance, be so 
situated, they must either abandon their 
pursuits and their locality, or be content 
that their children shall sink to the general 
level of the surrounding residents, in coarse 
manners and uncultivated intellect. A suf- 
ficient proof of the working of this law of 
circumstances is presented continually to . 
the world in the contrast of the represeor 
tation in Congress from the country dis- 
tricts of the northern and southern states 
respectively. The m«)st distinguished men, 
and especially stat,esmen,of the south, have 
(at least) as oUten been natives and coo- 
tinued residentsof the country as of towns^^ 
and in talent and in numbers they have far 
exceeded all from the north in our public 
councils. In the northern states there are 
indeed many men of the highest talent«, 
education and learning — and, it ma^ be, 
in the latter respects exceeding any m the 
south, because of the greater advantages 
oflered by great cities for literary and 
scientific pursuits. But these great men 
are either produced in or gathered to the 
great cities only. They are men who have 
acquired their just renown either as law- 
yers, physicians, divines, or professors in 
scientific and literary institutions. All of 
great intellectual power that now exists in 
the great states of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, is to be found in 
their populous cities only-*-and almoeit ex- 
clusively in their respective great capitals. 
Some tirulv ^reat men may be (and some- 
times are) furnished fropi these cities to 
aid the public councils. But never does 
one such come from all the twenty-fold 
greatereountrv and village constituencies— 
which even when disposed thus lo honor 
the highest talent (which is not oden the 
case, either in town or country — ^north or 
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Bouth) — could not possibly find amon : 
themselves any high talent to honor. The 
difference between the intellectual condi- 
tions of the northern and southern agricul- 
tural population, is the cause of the usual 
long existing and well known commanding 
influence in the federal government of the 
southern states, through their representa- 
tives, in whatever measures of national 
policy are directed by wisdom, or intellect, 
or for the benefit of general interests. But 
tre are now much the weakest in votes, 
and in whatever of public policy is con- 
nected with sectional interests, or still baser 
private self-interest — superior intellect has 
no influence, and we are governed by the 
brute forceand cupidity of superior numoers. 
The peculiar defects of northern agricul- 
tural labor in its influence on social and 
domestic relations, do not (as yet) forbid 
great pecuniary success in agricultural pur- 
suits. Indeed, when no far-reaching intel- 
lectual power is required to devise or di- 
rect a system of culture or improvement 
or while enough of such direction, derived 
from former influences, yet remains in ope- 
ration, the returns of agricultural capital 
are even increased by the existing condi- 
tion of things in the northern states. 

A farmer or planter of the f^outh, not 
rich, but in independent and comfortable 
circumstances, gives a portion of his time 
to social and mental occupation. Perhaps 
his whole object in seeking such relaxation 
is present enjoyment. But the final result 
is not the lees improvement of mind and 
manners. His sons and daughters grow 
up under these advantages and influences 
of social communication. And, if in the 
end, because of such indulgences of a fa- 
mily, even though moderately and properly 
enjoyed, there may be less monev accumu- 
lated, there will be acquired other values 
much more than compensating the difi*er- 
ence of pecuniary gains. Elwood Fisher, 
(in his excellent lecture on "The North 
and the South,'' (has observed most truly 
that the ordinary social intercourse of the 
people of the south serves admirably as a 
school of instruction. Quoting by memory 
only from this profound thinker and able 
advocateof southern institutionsand rights, 
I am not sure whether I am indebted 
directly to his expressions, or indirectly, 
(by deduction from them) for the opinion 
which will here be added — that this social 
school, in its operation for improving man- 
ners and morals, for enlarffing observation 
and thought, and for afibraing general and 
useful information, is far better than the 



much lauded common-isehool education of 
the New England states. Spelling, read- 
ing and common arithmetic are indeed ne- 
cessary and excellent first steps in the pur- 
suit of useful instruction and knowledge. 
But he who goes no farther in the pursuit, 
might as well have not moved at all. 

A farmer of New York or Pennsylvania, 
in like moderate, but independent circum- 
stances as to amount of property to those 
just supposed for the southerner. Would be 
compelled to be one of his own continual 
laborers. His wife would be the most un- 
ceasing drudge on the ftirm. His sons, and^ 
not less his daughters, would be brought 
up to continued labor in the lowest and 
most repulsive employments, and without 
any improving, social intercourse, because 
its cost could not be afforded. Under such 
circumstances, aided by the usual accom- 
paniments of industry, frugality and parsi- 
monious expenditure, wealth may ana pro- 
bably will be increased. But the possessors 
will seek and find nearly all their objects 
and pleasures in such accumulation, and 
they, or the next generation, will descend 
as much in refinement and intellect, as the 
stock of wealth may be increased. Such 
a proprietor, in mere money valuation, is 
just so much the richer as the value of the 
wages of himself, his wife, and his children, 
as day-laborers on the farm, or in the house. 
A life of continued, moderate and regular 
labor, is not a life of pain. When encou- 
raged by the prospect, and rewarded by 
the fruition of gain, it becomes a life of plea- 
sure. Thus the accumulation of wealth, 
by an industrious northern farmer, does 
not usually induce any intermission of his 
early labors, or change the habits, labors, 
or training of his children. When he may 
have acquired |30,000 worth of property, 
he continues to labor as steadily, and to 
live nearly as rudelv as when under the 
pressure of his earlv poverty. His son 
still drives his fathers wagon or his bogs 
to market— in no way distinguished in ap- 
pearance or habits from the other hired 
laborers. His wife is still the most labo- 
rious domestic drudge. His daughters 
have no improving society, and their daily 
and continuous employments are those of 
menial servants— whose services it would 
be too costly to hire. 

This is the genera] condition to which 
agricultural society and manners must tend, 
are tending, and have already reached, to 
great extent, in the older non-slaveholding 
states. This is the condition from which 
we are savedj and immeasurably exalted| 
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bj the Aubjection and slavery of an inferior 
race. The superior race here is free. In 
the so-called free countries, the far greater 
number of the superior race is. in eflfect, 
enslaved, and thereby degradea to a con- 
dition suitable only for a race made infe- 
rior by nature. There exists slavery, or 
the subjection of man to man, in every 
country under the sun, except perhaps, 
the most barbarous and ignorant. In these 
southern states we have the slavery of in- 
dividual to individual, and of a naturally 

inferior tc^a naturally superior race; which, 
r:' of all, is the condition best for both masters 
and slaves. In the so-called free countries, 
in addition to the sometimes most oppres- 
sive ruteof a despotic and grinding govern- 
ment — or it may be under free constitu- 
tional government, there is the slavery of 
class to class — of the starving laborers to 
the paying emplo)[ers. Hunger and cold, 
are the most exacting of all task-masters. 
The victims of hunger and cold are always, 
^n^of necessity, slaves to their wants, and 
tA(;qugh them, to those who only can sup- 
ply tneir wants. The great argument 
urged by English and northern advocates 
for the' abolition of our system of slavery, 
(while totally regardless of their own) is 
that hired labor is cheaper than slave-labor. 
And this is unquestionably true, as to both 
Old England and New England, and all 
other countries where the formerly existing 
domestic slavery has been abolished, be- 
cause (and only because,) it had ceased 
to be the most profitable to the slaveholders. 
Whenever continued severe suffering from 
hunger and cold, and the number of the 
sofierers, compel the destitute class to com- 
pete eagerly with each other in lowering 
the wages of their labor tu obtain bread, then 
the payment for such labor of so-called 
free men necessarily becomes cheaper thai! 
would be the support of a domestic slave. 
Of course, if domestic slavery then re- 
mained in that country, the owners of slaves 
would hasten to get rid of them, and to 
employ instead the cheaper.labors furnished 
ana tasked and driven by hunger and cold. 
Thus, and for these reasons, acted our 
English ancestors, when manumitting their 
white slaves. Thus, and still better for 
their own interest, did our northern bre- 
thren. For when convinced that domestic 
slavery was too costlv in their wintry re- 

S*oD, they first sold their negro slaves to 
e south, and while thereafter avoiding 
their costly use, they continued, as long as 
permitted by law, to stj^al new supplies 
uom Afi(ica lasell to th&>80utherQ states. 



If the former southern demand for Africans 
still existed, and the African slave trade 
was open by law — or if it were safe and 

{>rofitable to violate the new prohibitory 
aw — enough of our northern brethren 
would be now as ready as ever to supply 
the demand. And if their access to the 
coast of Africa was prevented, they would 
be as willing (if safe and profitable,) to 
supply all the south with slaves, by kid- 
napping the subjects of their now desired 
ally, the negro emperor of Hayti. 

Nearly all of the many vessels which 
have been engaged in the African slave 
trade, in violation of the prohibitory laws 
of the United States, were fitted out for 
that purpose from northern ports ai^ by 
northern capital, and were manned by 
northern crews. This trade, since being 
prohibited and made piracy by our laws, 
has been carried on to supply slaves to 
Cuba and Brazil, with incomparably more 
inhumanity and cruelty, than attended the 
formerly legalized and regulated traffic 
From time to time, we have seen announced 
the detection of sundry vessels, or persons 
engaged in this now atrocious business of 
torture and murder in the sea voyage; and 
legal proceedings have oflen been com- 
menced against the supposed offenders 
in the northern cities to which they re* 
spectively belonged. .But in not one such 
case have I ever heard of the conviction 
followed by due punishment of any of 
these worst of criminals. And when such 
detections of these acts of legal piracy are 
announced in northern newspapers, it is 
usuallv done In as few words as would 
serve for any other commercial occurrence, 
of Innocent or leffal character. Yet, besides 
the illegality of the trade, any one such 
voyage, made by the order and funds of 
merchants of a northern city, would furnish 
more true facts of suffering, crime and 
horror, than could possibly occur among 
all the slaves in the southern states in the 
same length of time. No furious popular 
^and philanthropic indignation has been 
aroused against these detected pirates — 
neither the crews and their commanders, 
n(ft the rich capitalists, who were theowners 
and real traders, torturers and murderers. 
The great gain of the trade seems to serve 
as a veil and excuse for its deep iniquity. 
D'Wolf, who was alleged and believed to 
have been one of the great slave-trading 
capitalistsof Rhode Island, (while the trade 
was yet legal,) was not therefore the less 
a leading man of that state, as is evident 
from his havbg been subsequently elected 
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by its Legislature to the Senate of th6 
United States. If any such African slave 
trader had lived in the southern states, all 
his wealth would not have lifted him to a 
respectable position; and he could not have 
obtained the lowest office, from either peo- 
ple or government, as readily as did his 
compeer of Rhode Island attain the highest 
official stutiea arid 1 suppose the highest 
estimation, in slavery-hating and puritani- 
eal New England. 

There are still other kinds of sin very 
besides those produced by force, and by 
want and suffering. General ignorance 
leads to the corruption of a people, and of 
subjection of mind to mind. And this kind 
of slavery, as it is in effect, tending to the 
most awful political and national evils, is 
already growing rapidly in the so-called 
free northern states. It is in their circum- 
stances — of the land cultivated and owned 
by an unenlightened and still deteriorat- 
ing country population — of large cities, in 
which, with a few men of highest intel- 
lectual powers, or popular influence, there 
h collected an enormously predominating 
number of ignorant, needy, and unprinci- 
pled men — when a very large proportion 
of the population of these cities is com^ 
posed of newlv arrived foreigners, often 
vicious and turbulent, and necessarily un- 
acquainted with the principles of free go- 
ve?nment, and unused to freedom in any 
form— ^I say, it is certain, in such circum- 
stances as these, that the body of the peo- 
ple will be directed, governed, and in effect 
enslaved by a few master-minds — and 
these minds generally acting solely for the 
promotion of base self-interest and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. No safe-guards 
in written constitutions can preserve such 
a peoph from being made the tools and 
slaves of able political knaves and unscru- 
pulous demagogues. With such popula- 
tion of both towns and country — with such 
influences at work, and their tendencies — 
with such unprincipled leaders and noana- 
gers, and such followers — in the great 
state of New York, political liberty, in 
effect, is already at an end; and individual 
property, and even life, are unsafe. If the 
doors of every dwelliiigr house in the soulh- 
em country were lefY nightly without locks, 
or bolr-', and if every felnve on each farm 
had full command of deadly weapons, (and 
both such circumstances, in effect, are rt-nl 
in innumerable and continuing rases,) nur 
property and our lives would be much 
safer from any attempts thereon by our 
slaves, than soon will oe the property and 



lives of the wealthier people of New York 
from their fellow-citizens, notwithstanding 
all the protection afforded by the constitu- 
tion ana laws of their nominal free govern- 
ment. Indeed, the beginning of Uiis ter^ 
rible consummation is already clearly in- 
dicated in the successful progress of the 
anti-rent-paying combination and move- 
ment of the state of New York. For many 
years, numerous occupiers of rented lands 
have openly and avowedly leagued to with- 
hold the payment of the rente due to the 
proprietors, and yet hold to the land. The 
laws have been trampled upon by this fe- 
lonious league, and the decrees of courts 
frustrated or silenced. The agents of the 
proprietors and creditors have been out- 
rageously maltreated, (as would have been 
the principals, had they dared to appear,) 
and the officers of justice, when attempt- 
ing to enforce legal processes, have been 
resisted by arms, and in some cases have 
been murdered by these defiers of the laws. 
Growing more powerful and bold with 
time and success, these anti-renters have 
assumed a political position and organiza- 
tion, and thus exercise great influence in 
state elections. And as a crowning act of 
triumph, they were enabled to secure the 
election of a candidate for the chief ma- 
gistracy, upon the understood engagement 
of that candidate that he would prostitute 
his pardoning power as governor, to dis- 
charge from the state's prison some of the 
most desperate felons of the anti-rent party, 
who by rare chance had been convicted 
and sentenced to punishment in that con- 
finement. Whether this conupt and most 
vile pledge had b"en expressly given or 
not, it was charged as being understood, 
and was acted upon by the anti-renters— 
and was faithfully redeemed by the go- 
<lernor so elected, by his speedy pardon of 
the desperate criminals, for whom his aid 
had been thus sought to be purchased. 

In these so-called free northern states, 
there are two powerful and counteracting 
influences at work, each tending to estab- 
lish a very different kind of class slavery. 
The ultimate fate of these states will de- 
pend upon which of these two adverse in- 
fluences will move the faster towards its 
own peculiar evil and calamitous conclu- 
sion. Either the laborii^g population will 
he enslaved, through want and suffering, 
to the employers and capitalists, (as is 
already complete in Britain and other old 
courtnes where individual slavery has 
ceased — ) ffr otherwise, if popular licen- 
tiousness, or demagogue rule, is too strong 
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in opposition to capital, then the spirit of 
agrarianism, commuDism and anti-rent- 
ism — alt tending to anarchy aed the de- 
struction of the rights of property — will 
^ govern. Then may be looked for such 
regard to property, liberty and life, as was 
seen in the like calamitous time of the 
Reign of Terror and of Robespierre. — 
This latter end will be more likely than 
the former to mark the last scenes of the 
tragic farce of free government in the state 
of New Yorkeepecially, and of the northern 
states generally. If they are to be saved 
from this threatening consummation, it 
will be by the protection of the federal 
union — and that only permitted and ex- 
erted by the operation of the conservative 
influence of domestic slavery on the go- 
vernment and policy of the southern states 
and through them on the whole confedera- 
cy. That conservative influence, serving 
as "the balance wheel of the government," 
f so-called by a great statesman). has alrea- 
ay had much beneficial influence. Should 
that remote and unseen, but not the less 
real conservative influence be lost to the 
northern states, by either the abolition of 
slavery, or by their separation from the 
southern states, then the downward career 
of the northern states will become more 
and more rapid into one or the other of 
these abysses of class slavery which have 
been named. Should the anarchists and 
the mob, under their master demagogues, 
obtain the victory over capital, how that 
victory will be used has been already indi- 
cated in the acts of anti-rentism in the 
state of New York, the murderous riots of 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
and the burning of religious edifices, inha- 
bited only by defenceless women, by the 
people of the 'Maw- abiding" and Phari- 
saical city of Boston — and all followed by 
either the partial or complete impunity of 
all rhese flagrant violations of law, justice 
and hamanity. 

One of the great benefits of the institu- 
tion of African slavery to the sonthern 
states is its effect in keeping away from 
our territory, and directing to the north 
and north-west, the hordes of immigrants 
now flowing from Europe, and which ac- 
cec^sion of population has already so much 
defiioralized not only the states receiving 
the Itirgeet supplies of such population, 
but the federal government itself. Every 
political aspirant, aiming for the highest 
offices, deems it to his interest to conciliate 
and Httpmpt to bribe to his support, this 
new and enormous element of political 



power. Hence we see unpeineipled, but 
not the less influential and dangerous aspl« 
rants for presidential honors, competing^ 
with each other, as to who shall offer the 
highest bids for this support, in bestowing 
the public lands gratuitously on immigrants 
from all the world. It will not be long 
before this foreign power so (bstered and 
increased, will be so strong, that the grants, 
conditions, or acquiescence of the govern- 
ment, will be altogether superfluous and 
worthless. 

Far is it from my intention to stigmatize 
any of our population upon the ground of 
foreign birth. We should value men for 
their known merits, and not for their places 
of nativity. We ought to feel even the 
more indebted to a good citizen, or a public 
benefactor, if a foreigner, who had sought 
our land and government from preference, 
than if the mere accident of native birth 
had placed him in our country. Hence 
we are the more indebted for the services 
and talents and the patriotism of Montgo- 
mery, Charles Lee, Hamilton, Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, Pulaski, Gallatin and SouU, a» 
foreigners, than if they had been among 
us by birth, instead of by preference. To 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants from 
Europe our country has been greatly in- 
debted for their useful private or publje 
lives. But I speak of classes, and not of 
individuals — of the general rule, and not 
of its exceptions. Taken altogether, the 
recent and present immigration from Eu<- 
rope is lower in intelligence than the lowest 
class of native citizens, and immeasurably 
inferior in knowledge and appreciation of 
the principles of \ree government. An in- 
fusion of such new population, amounting 
io a small minoritv only, could do no poli- 
tical harm. But the danger of prospective 
evil is enormous, when this new population 
can control entire states, and, if not able 
to elect a president, is so powerful as to be 
offered bribes tor that purpose by every 
ambitious and unprincipled seeker of the 
office, who can so influence the legislation 
of the Congress of the Unifed States. 

The pretended philanthropists of the 
northern states are well aware of the ef- 
fects which the success of their efforts for 
the abolition of sonthern slavery would 
produce. The Wilherforces and Clark- 
sons and Benezets of former times doubt- 
less were deceived, and believed all they 
professed ns to the expected benf ficial re- 
sults of negro emancipation. Put since 
the experiment of Hayti, now of fifty years' 
standing, and of others of later date, in the 
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British West Indies, and all the latter made 
with the utmost care and under the myt fa- 
vorable auspices, no abolitionist •£ goocKense 
and information can believe in the benei!t& of 
emancipation even to the slaves themseli^s, 
or in the fitness of the negro race for freedom 
and self-government. The present leaders in 
this northern warfare against southern slavery 
are actuated much less by love for the slaves 
than bv hatred for tiieir masters. Their lust 
for political power is a still stronger operating 
motive than either. They know that the com- 
plete fruition of their machinations would be 
to reduce the southern states to the condition 
of Jamaica, if not to the still worse state of 
Hayti. if they, or other as malignant and 
more powerful enemies, should ever succeed 
in abolishing this institution in these southern 
states, it will not onlv be the utter ruin of these 
states, but one of the heaviest blows to the 
well-being of the world--the most powerful 
obstacle to the settlement, culture, civilization, 
and highest improvement of all this western 
continent, and the extension of free govern- 
ment and the true principles of freedom among 
all the superior races capable of appreciating 
and preserving those blessings. And even the 
northern states, all of which are now desirous, 
if not striving for the abolition of slavery in 
the^ south, would be, next to the southern 
states, the greatest losers by that result, both 
in their pecuniary interests and political safety. 
If' there is any existing institution of divine 
origin, and manifestly designed and used by 
the all-wise and all-good Creator to forward 
his beneficent purposes, slavery, and especially 
African domestic slaverer, is such an institution. 
Personal slavery has existed from the earliest 
known existence of society. Slaves were held 
by the most virtuous and the most favored of 
God's ancient worshippers and servants.— 
Slavery has ever been the means, if it is not 
the only possible means, of civilizing barba- 
rous tribes and regions, spreading the culture 
of the earth, and instructing the most ignorant 
and degraded races of men. Still better and 
peculiar features belong to African slavery, 
under civilized and white masters. By this, a 
race made inferior by nature, and always en- 
slaved to barbarous and cruel masters, was 
raised greatly in the scale of comfort and hap- 
piness, as well as of improvement. Civiliza- 
tion and Christianity have thus been commu- 
nicated to millions, who otherwise would never 
have heard of either. By aid of negro slavery 
only, could these southern states, and still more 
the tropical regions of America, have been 
settled and cultivated by the white race. All 
that has been done in the south, and much of 
all done even in the northern states, for indus- 
trial and moral improvement, refinement and 
even religion, has been more or less due to the 
existence of African slavery. For even all 
the older northern states had the benefit of this 
institution at first, when it was most needed, 



and retained it as long as it continued to be 
beneficial,, and until the now fast growing 
slavery to want began to operate as a sub- 
stitute. 

It is true that the institution of slavery is 
attended by many and great particular evils. 
And where is the great social institution which 
is noti Even in the blessed relations of hus- 
band and wife, and of parent and child, there 
are cases of great unhappines^ and evil, and 
crime, growing out of these very relations. 
Yet, because there are husbands and wives, 
and parents and children, who are monsters 
in human shape, and who can avail themselves 
of these respective characters to perpetrate the 
most horrible crimes, and inflict the direst 
calamities on helpless and innocent sufferers, 
who would, therefore, condenu^nd strive to 
abolish, the institution of mafnlge. or the sub- 
jection of children to parents 1 The legal in- 
stitution of apprenticeship, prevailing among 
every civilized and refinea pieople, is precisely 
slavery, only limited in the tnie of duration. 
In this generally betieficial relation of master 
and apprentice— and not less among tbe4o|th- 
ern philanthropists than elsewhere— there oc- 
cur numerous cases of great injustice and 
cruelty, and of extreme and unmerited suffeiv 
ing. Yet, who, among these even sincere wor- 
shippers of a sickly philanthropy, has proposed 
as the proper safeguard against such particular 
cases of oppression and crime, the abolition 
of the entire system of apprenticeship! 

Judging from the early existence and con- 
tinued duration of the institution of domestic 
slavery— its almost universal extension— its 
beneficial influence in subduing barbarism and 
savage indolence and ignorance— in inducing 
the culture and improvement of the earth, and 
promoting the industry, civilization, refinement 
and general well-being of mankind— it seems 
to me an inevitable deduction, that t^e insti- 
tution of slavery is as sorely and manifestly 
established by the wise and benevolent design 
of God, as the institution of marriage and of 
parental rule— and it is next to these, and in- 
ferior to these only, in producing important 
benefits to mankind. To the direct aid of do- 
mestic slavery, every cultivated portion of the 
earth owes its first improvement, and every 
civilized people their first emerging from bar- 
barism. The only exceptions to the existence 
(past or present,) and operation of this great 
element of improvement, are to be found among 
the most rude and ignorant of savage tribes, 
such as the aboriginal inhabitants of North 
America and Australia. And if it had ever 
been, since the creation of man, that all man- 
kind had been sunk ^ that lowest depth of 
barbarism, they would have so continued to 
this day, if without the aid of the institution 
of domestic slavery, for their improvement, or 
otherwise, the still more direct exercise of the 
miraculous, as well as h^nevolent power of 
Almighty God. 
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For the Soath^rn Planter. 
WORN-OUT LANDS IN VIRGINIA.. 

Mr. E^litor,— Much has been said of late in 
oar agricultural periodicals, on the iniprove- 
meni vf worn-out lands. Id our old comtnon- 
wealih, no subject can compare with ibis in 
importance, and yet, few have been treated in 
a manner so little caleuiated to lead to valu- 
able practical results* Indeed, in most in- 
•tances, the mod^s pre^^cribed lend rather to 
discourage, from the fact that thase. son rces 
of feriiliiy, so frequently recommended, arc 
wholly inaccessible to (he majority of iarmers, 
or if accussible, involve an atnoant of labor 
and cost incompatible with their pres^enc neces- 
Mties. Such prescriptions are suited only to 
the farmer who resides in the vtcinityof a city, 
or to those of large means and iodependient of 
the immediate productions of their farms. — 
Lime, guano, bone-dust, ashes, potadrelte and 
the various chemical compounds now in vogue, 
are, perhaps, all valuable, some of them cer- 
tainly are, and should be resorted to whenever 
practicable; but how many of our farmers are 
^^bJe to purchase those materials, and incur 
the heavy cost of transportation, with a fair 
prospect of remuneration, under the existing 
uncertainty of our staple cropl What then 
Is to be done by those owning exhausted farms, 
with limited means, and remote from those 
nriiticial sources of improvementi Are they 
to remain stationary and without hope. in the 
future, while the demands of their families and 
the tax-gatherer are yearly increasing upon 
tbemi What then is the remedy! Simply a 
cheap, econonrical mode by which their lands 
may be speedily bronghi to a degree of produc- 
tiveness that will enable, and, at the same 
time, encourage them to resort to hierber grades 
of farming. On this subject, I propose sub 
mitting a few practical reflections— the result 
of my individual ei^perience. 

The first inquiry that presents it^lf, is, by 
what means have onr lands, once so productive 
in all the staples of the country, been deprived- 
of their fertility 1 And next, what practicable 
mode is there, wfthin the reach of all, of re- 
■torins, in some degree, that fertility at the 
least cost and in the ehorrest time? 

The exhausting system to which onr lands 
#ere for a long time subjected, and are now to 
a great extent, afibrds a ready sedation of the 
TouXIL— 3. 



first inquiry. Extended and superficial cuU 
tnrej with heavy and frequent cropping witli 
tobacco, corn and wh^ac, depending wholly 
upon the native resources of the soil, in time 
euected an almost total exhaustion of its vege^ 
table and mineral substances, or at least, such 
a special exhaustion of some of the indispensa- 
ble ingredients of the surface soil, as to render 
it incapable of longer producing remunerating 
crops. The surface soil having been thus de- 
prived oi its liertility, the ready suggestion of 
common sense would seeni to be, to look to 
the subsoil to supply the deficiencies of the 
surface. Accordingly we shall find here, ia 
all clay soils at least, much that is valuable, 
requiring only to be brought to the surface to 
become available. Deep ploughing then, may 
be regarded as the first step in the process of 
renovating old lands in certain sections of our 
country, and indispensable to their permanent 
and progressive improvement. In such cases, 
it may be presumed that, in addition to the 
natoral'SUpply of organic and inorganic ma- 
terials in the subsoil, much of that of the sur- 
face has been washed down into it by rains, 
and needs to be brought to the surface that, by 
the action of the atmosphere and other causes, 
they may be rendered soluble, and in a condi- 
tion to be taken up as food, by the roots of 
cultivated plants. As an evidenceiof the fei^ 
tility of our subsoil, I will here mention a fact 
which has more than once come under myob^ 
servation. In a field much infested by ground- 
hogs, near the den of one, upon a heap of claj 
several inches deep, which, from its appear- 
ance, had evidently been drawn by the anima^ 
from a considerable depth beneath the surface, 
the wheat had branched more, was more lux- 
uriant, with greatly superior heads^ and parti- 
cularly striking from the brightness of thf 
straw compared with that around it. This 
difference was evidently owing to theexistence 
in the subsoil of some virtue of which the 
surface was deficient. 

Next in importance to deep ploughing, must 
be ranked clover and plaster They a,re in- 
separable, and the farnoer who uses one with- 
(tut the other, is insensible to his own interests. 
Us action is two^fold: by its roots it penetrates 
and loosens the subsoil, bringing up, and as it 
were cooking the food of other plants— by its 
Inxuriant top, it shades and screens the snrfac^ 
from the injurious efiects of the sun. On un- 
improved estates, where the number of animals 
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rept should not exceed the absolute require- 
nents of the farm, »nd where, of course, pu- 
rescent manures, to any extent, are, lor a 
ime at least, out ol the question, the farmer 
nust look to clover and plaster as the pillars 
)f his support. Without them, in the absence 
)f means to procure concentrated manures, he 
;an do nothing. Hence, the question, as to 
h^ best mode of ensuring a stand of clover, 
)ecomes one of grave importance to the far- 
ners of poor lands. I apprehend a costly error 
s frequently committed by many farmers, who 
ely for success on the quantity of seed sown, 
viihout reference to other material considera- 
ions, being unmindful of the li^ct that a quart 
>f seed and half a bushel of plaster per acre, 
s more to be relied on, than a gallon of seed 
viihoiu the plaster, in an imfavorable season. 
Vs a general rule, a bushel of seed to twenty 
icres sowed the last of February, or first of 
4arch, well scattered in breadths of about 
ight feet to the hand, and after a few frosts 
oiled either with a peg roller or a smooth one, 
v\\[ be found to give a sufficient thickness, 
irovided half a bushel or three pecks of plaster 
s applied to the wheat land in the fall. The 
all sowing of the plaster is preferred, that it 
nay be divSSvdved by the winter rains, and thus 
naiJe available to sustain the young clover, 
luring drought in spring and summer. If the 
loplicaiion of the plaster is postponed till 
pring, it may often fail in its effects, from the 
vant of rain", to dissolve it in time to give the 
'oung plant a vigorous start. 

Havin? accomplished a good stand of clover, 
he task of improvement is but half pet formed, 
nstead of yielding to the temptation (and it 
s a sirongone,)of grazing or mowing, except 
a fertile spots, the luxuriant crop of the first 
rear, it should be permitted lo remain and de- 
posit its seed on the land. The second years 
!rop, when in full bloom, should be well turned 
mdcr, if the land is intended for wheat, and 
!are should be taken in the preparation not to 
urn back the furrow slice. If for corn, partial 
all grazing may be allowed, and early plough- 
ng becomes necessary lo destroy insects. In 
her gradual developmentof this system, under 
1 judicious rotation, the profits of the farm are 
constantly increasing, and also the means of 
adding to the fertility of the soil, by the in- 
creased quantity of manure, which can now 
be produced from the resources of the farm. 
Decided as are the benefits of guano on our red 
lands, though less than on other soils, t can 
confidently assert, that I have seen on my own 
farm even more striking and permanent results 
trom the first application of clover and plaster, 
in the grain as well as subsequent grass crops. 
Now there are means of improvement within 
ihe reach of every farmer, and after his fields 
have been each subjected a few times to the 
process above described, he will be enabled to 
rtraw more heavily on the fertility of bis soil 
in the form of grain, beef, butter, &c. and to 
repair the waste thereby occasioned, by le- 
z6ur^ to concentrated and costly manures. 



It is a subject of surprise and much regret, 
that so few of our farmers in eastern Virginia 
raise their own clover seed. Two cradlers ia 
four days, I apprehend, can easily save from 
six to, ten bushels of an average crop. The 
subsequent labor of housing and threshing 
from the haum is insignificant, and separating 
the seed frou^ the chaff is unnecessary when 
to be used on the farm. Now this seed is 
worth from thirty dollars to forty dollars, a 
sum sufficient to purchase the necessary supply 
of plaster. It is estimated, that from three to 
five thousand dollars are annually paid for this 
article by the larniers of Orange, when they 
could save it for themselves at one-twentieth 
of the Cost. 

The low price of grain and the high price 
of gtiano, it seems to me, should naturally 
lead to inquiry on this subject, by cultivators 
of poor lands. For such, these suggestions 
are intended— but should you, Mr, Editor, in- 
cline to the belief that I am behind the age 
and that my remarks are more appropriate to 
a period twenty years past, I can only regret 
that my observations lead to a less happy con- 
clusion, and that they are as applicable now, 
in very mdny instances, as then. 

In my next I shall offer you some reflections 
on draining-^a department little understood 
and much neglected. 

James Newman. 

Orange caimtij^ January^ 1863. 

We knew no farmer in the whole range of 
our acquaintance of sounder jiKlgment and 
more practical views than our friend Mr. New- 
man, who has the good sense to put his name 
lo his essay. We commend his essay to the 
attention of all farmers within his range of 
country. Though several of his suggestions 
are applicable to the whole State. 

We trust that we shall hear from him fre- 
quently.— Ed. 



For the Sonthern Planter. 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE APPLICAflON 
OF PLASTER TO MANURE. 

Mr. Ediioir^ — The great importance of guano 
as a manure, and the liability of its ammonia, 
the most important of its fertilizing constitu- 
ents, to escape into the atmosphere, will, I 
trust, be a sufficient apology for my offering a 
few remarks to your readers, in regard to the 
manner in which this difficulty may be ob^ 
viated. 

All the analyses of guano that have been 
published, show that most of the ammonia 
exists in the form of v/ruUo{ ammonia, a fixed 
and insoluble salt, and that the amount of 
carbonate of ammonia, the only volatile salt, 
is very small. This is true in guano that has 
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lost moai of its ammonia by decomposiiioo, 
as well as in that of the best quality. The 
explanation of the constant absence of the 
carbonate may be found in the fact, that so 
soon as guano becomes moist in a warm or 
temperate atmosphere, decomposition com- 
mences; this decomposition cohsists in the 
formation of the carbonate from the urate of 
ammonia, and there being nothing in the guano 
to prevent, the carbonate immediately escapes 
into the atmosphere. When guano, is applied 
to land, this deeomposition must take place 
rapidly. Under ordinary circumstances, a part 
of the carbonate will be carried to the plants 
by water, in which it is very soluble, while 
more or less will escape, unkss we have pre- 
sent some substance which will decompose 
the carbonate as it is formed, again forming a 
fixed salt. 

' The well known power of the carbonate of 
ammonia to decompose plaster, the sulphate 
of lime forming the sulphate of ammonia, a 
fixed and soluble salt, ha.s led many chemists 
to recommend the use of the latter with guano, 
and the experience of many practical farmers 
is In favor of such a mixture. But, as some 
persons are disposed to doubt the utility of 
plaster in fixing ammonia, particularly in diy 
seasons, I was induced to make the following 
experiments, with a view to ascertain whether 
definite conclusions might not be arrived at: 

ExperimerU Firsts — About. equal quantities 
of carbonate of ammonia and plaster were 
well mixed, and sufficient wateradded to make 
the mixture into a paste. When first mixed, 
the odorof ammonia was very powerful; after 
standing a few minutes the odor was sensibly 
less, and in the course of half an hour it was 
scarcely perceptible. After standing two days, 
an analysis showed the. presence of sulphate 
of ammonia in quantity, together with a cor- 
rea^ponding amount of carbonate of lime. 

Experiment Seamd.-^The same mixture as 
in the first experiment, slightly moistened. In 
this the decomposition took place as before, 
but not with such rapidity. 

Experiment Third. — The same mixture as 
in the preceding cases, but left perfectly dry, 
the plaster having been previously dried at a 
temperature of about one bund red degrees. For 
the first twenty-four hours no perceptible dimi- 
nution of odor took place; at the end of forty- 
eight hours, however, there was a marked di- 
minution, and an analysis proved ihat, even 
here, a certain amount of ammonia had been 
'* fixed," by its union with the sulphuric acid 
of the plaster. As plaster, when drjr, still 
contains^a certain per cenlage of water m che- 
mical "union with the sulphate of lime, this 
water should be liberated when the plaster is 
decomposed. Such was the case in the present 
instance, for the mixture, although kept in a 
close vessel, was moist at the ei^d of two days. 

Experiment Pourth,—Moisi plaster was sus- 
pended over a solution of carboi^aleof ammo- 
nia ; result the same as above. 

Bxperime^ Fifih,*^^iy plaster, suspended 
3c 



over dry carbonate of ammonia, placed in a 
close vessel, so that the plaster may be said to 
have beet) placed in an atmosphere of the car- 
bonate. Result the same as in all the othet 
cases; but the decomposition was slow, and 
less in quantity than when the two were'mixed. 

These experiments were repeated, some of 
them several times, and always with the same 
results. They prove conclusively that the 
mixing of plaster with guano, must, in all 
cases, prove beneficial; for, when we remem- 
ber that the decomposition of guano leads, in 
all cases, to the formation of carbonate of 
ammonia, and that the carbonate, as showed, 
in the above experiments, will decompose 
plaster, when in contact with it, whether wet 
or dry, th^ere can be no room for doubt. 

As guano is liable to absorb moisture, com- 
mence decomposition, and thus lose a part of 
its ammonia, it would be well for farmers to 
mix if with plaster as soon after its purchase 
as possible; or if it is not convenient to mix 
then, the plaster thrown upon the guano and 
moistened, will retain the ammonia until the 
farmer is ready to spread the manure on his 
land. 

Again, the use of plaster in the farm-yard, 
the stable, and on the manure heap, cannot be 
too strongly urged. If, however, the manure 
heap is left to be drenched by every hard rain, 
not an uncommon practice, the use of plaster 
lieill be of little service, as the sulphate of 
aminonia, although not volatile, is very so- 
luble. 

It appears to me, that if a manure heap were 
well Weltered, plentifully supplied with moist 
plaster, and lelt until decomposition had far 
advanced, this manure would be more effica- 
cious, in a great many cases, than if ii were 
applied fresh. The plaster would retain the 
ammonia, the inorganic constituents could 
not escape, the decomposition would have pro- 
gressed so far as to enable the crop to appro- 
priate its constituents as food, more readily 
than if it were fresh, and its bulk would be 
greasy less, an important consideration on a 
large farm. But this is a matter ibr experi- 
ment, and I should be very much pleased if 
some of our practical farmers would take th» 
matter in hand and favor us with their results. 

V. M. 1 

Jarmary 15, 1852. 



For the Southern Planter. 

GUANO. 

Mr. Editor ^ — Wanting more information 
than I have been able to obtain, in reference 
to guano as a manure for tobacco, and wishing 
to draw from others of more experience with 
it their success, 1 am induced to give you an 
accoudt of an experiment made by myself 
last spring, if you think it worth publication. 
After iharougbly preparing a piece of thin 
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land for lobacco, I divided it into three nearly 
equal parts. On the tirst piece we applied 
twenty-five badsofweniiitere.1stabl« manure, 
IkboQt seventy bushels to the load; on the se- 
cond, four hundred pounds of Peruvian guano; 
and on the third piece, three hundred pounds 
to the acre, and harrowed it in with a heavy 
harrow on the same day. The land was then 
laid off (with a shovel plough) three feet apart 
either way, and hilled — endeavoring to draw 
the guano to the hill as much as possible. The 
crop was planted from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth of June, and stood well, but was slow 
to grow, owing to severe drought, until early 
in July, when we had a tolerable season, and 
re-set the few missing plants. The weather 
continuing dry allerwaras caused another se- 
rious check to it, until the more seasonable 
rains in August, when it made a rapid growth, 
and with the late autumn ripened well. 

The first piece, or the stable manured land, 
made a fine crop of heavy tobacco, averaging 
a pound to every three plants. The second 
piece, with four hundred pounds of guano, 
made a pound to four and a half plants. And 
the third a pound to six plants. 

The land would probably have made with- 
ont manure six hundred pounds to the acre. 
The crop on the guanoed land was about one 
week later in ripening, but ripened first where 
the guaoo was heaviest, and cured of a darker 
color, which I think was owing to later cut- 
ting, and the weather l^eing colder. The ex- 
periuient was made on clover land of two 
years standing, ploughed early in the winter to 
the depth of seven inches, and re-ploughed in 
the spring. The soil has some admixture of 
■and with a stiff red clay subsoil. I have not 
been able to account for the great difference in 
yields from the two guanoed pieces, the land 
being nearly of the same fertility, except that 
the third piece was the last planted, and with 
•mailer plants, and possibly not so good as the 
beds had been closely drawn. The guanoed 
land required nearly double the work to keep 
under the summer grass. 

I am a new tobacco grower, the crop now 
on band being my first; but with the kind in- 
structions of experienced friends and neigh- 
bors, and with what I have been able to glean 
from agricultural journals, have succeeded in 
growing and curing a good crop of bright, ex- 
cellent -tpbacco, and think, by accident, have 
learned something worth knowing. Afier cut- 
ting, the tobacco was set up in the field in the 
usual way, to protect it from the sun, carrying 
as much as was convenient to a place and co- 
vering it with top fodder. In hauling it in, a 
pileof several hundred plants was overlooked, 
and when found more than a week afterward. 
wa8 of the most beautiful yellow, and seemed 
to have much thickened, and 1 supposed as 
much injured. It wa;s kept to itself, and so 
far from being at all damaged, it is the very 
best tobacco we have. It may not be new to 
tobacco growers, but was so to me; and I think 
' lahali be profited by it in curing another crop. 



If I am not fatiguing your patience too macli« 
it may noi be out of place here to mention an 
expeditious and recent way to save the broken 
off leaves. With a large needle and cotton 
thread they are strung together, eight, ten or 
more, to prevent slipping, and they are r^ady 
to hang, by separating two leaves at each end 
and laying them across the stick, then stretch 
the string along the stick, to separate tht leaves 
as much as is desired. In this way they can 
be saved in half the time usually taken, are 
much easier to handle afterwards, and attended 
with less loss. 

1 am having a tobacco press made, different 
from any thing, I have seen, and when finished, 
if it comes up to my expectations, you shall 
hear from it. 

Very respectfully yours, 

James A. Rbid. 

• 

The above article of Dr. Reid is just what 
we wa' t— an accurate statement of experi- 
ments made with guano. There is much di- 
versity in the accounts of its operation on 
tobacco, and we can decide nothing until we 
get the facts. Let us have more of them, and 
let them be accurately stated. — Eo. 



CURING BACON HAMS. 

The following communication on this sub- 
ject was sent to us by the gentleman to whom 
it is addressed, for publication in the Southern 
Planter: 

Mr, Vaden: Dear Sir, — I have been requested 
by you to give my plan of curing bacon hams. 
I have only one objection in doing so,— being 
a widower,! like to stand fair with the ladies. 
Some of them, jealous creatures, dic»l ike to see 
a man a good domestic manager, dislike to 
have their rights infringed upon to this extent 
In this kind of management they like to stand 
aUme in their ghry^ and are much inclined, I 
fear, to look upon a man who has a pretty good 
knowledge ofikeir affairs with some suspicion* 
They must recollect, however, that my know- 
ledge of the kind is the result of dire necessi/f^ 
and I would, most w\\\ing]yy at any time, lei off* 
this kind of management, to any extent, into 
the hands of some fine, fair lady as might suit 
her. But this curing of hams is rather out of 
their line. They should, therefore, acquiesce, 
and be willing to be relieved, to this extent, at 
least, and pride themselves alone in sitting 
behind a fine old, juicy, Virginia cured ham, 
and sharing it out, taking to herself all the 
credit and pleasure of having it extolled by 
her admiring friends, while the good man 
spreads his mouth in silence, and is much 
pleased to see with hnw much grace she takes 
all the credit to herself. 

Mj hiMBs have been commended to such an 
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extent, by good judges — some of them fine 
managing ladieSj who do not always yield the 
palm ot* victory without a struggle— I shall 
make no further effort to improve on my plan 
for the present. 

In the first place T have my hogs well fatted 
before 1^ kill them. I most commonly kill one 
day and cut out the next, salting up and pack- 
ing away on a platform on the northern side 
of my smoke house.. In sailing my hams last 
year, I took in my fingers some pulverized salt- 

Eetre and sprinkled on the flesh side of each 
am, and then applied a plentiful mixture of 
one-third dry hickory ashes and two-thirds of 
salt. They laid in pack about six weeks. I 
then rolled them in dry hickory ashes and hung 
them up. My plan of drying is to kindle up 
a fire every morning of small round hickory 
wood'. On the l7th March, (I intended to take 
them down the 1st of March,) the hams were 
taken down, and the flesh side covered with 
dry hickory ashes, at least half an inch thick, 
and placed singly on shelves in the smoke 
house, with flesh side up, putting a few dry 
ashes on the shelves before putting on the 
hams; or, instead of thie ashes, a couple of 
small sticks might be used under each ham. 
f^ere they would keep safe, sound, sweet and 
}Mvcy^in my opinion^ for twenty years, the house 
of course always being rat and mouse proof. 
' My hams were soft and spongy while in 
pack, and I supposed they were ruined, and 
determined hereafter to use no more ashes in 
the salting, but cutting a few in two, discovered 
that while they were soft, they were perfectly 
sound. They proved to be so very fine, I shall 
pursue the same plan again. The application 
of the ashes on the several occasions, causes, 
perhaps, the juices of the ham to be retained, 
as well as to absorb any undue moisture, and 
to keep off the fly, bug, worm, &c. 
Very respectfully yours. &c. 

W. W. Hancock. 
Chesterfield^ November 25, 1851. 



For the Southern Planter. 

A SUBSCRIBER'S APPEAL IN BEHALF 
OF THE PLANTER. 

Mr. Editor, — I fear your correspondents 
Yadkin and the one from North Carolina (from 
whose letieryou gave an extract in the January 
namberof the Planter) begin to think I do not 
intend to comply with my promise, endorsed 
bv you, "that whea I iscovered. from my in- 
disposition I would try to answer more of the 
queries of "Yadkin." It is due to you and 
myself I should inform them I am now just 
able to sit up and walk a few steps, being con- 
fined to my bed nearly thirteen weeks, and 
"When I can comply it is not in my power now 
to say. 1 ciin't read much, but took a peep 
into your January numbetr, and ventured to 
read your "New- Year's Salutatiotj,and Some- 
thing More," which I have done with interest j 



and I wish It could be read, and its contents 
duly considered by every A^nes^ farmer in Vir- 
giniai. I am glad you bring to our notice sub- 
jects of such viial importance to the interest 
and prosperity ol our beloved Virginia, in tluit 
independent way that becomes you, as the 
editor of such a work, and in language that 
cannot be misunderstood. Go-a-head, sir— 
agit^UieUf agitation, has accomplished much, . 
and may do it again. But you must have more 
subscribers to accomplish much and to enable 
you to give »^ drawings or wood cuts, so im* 

rrtant to make the Planter what it must be. 
propose a very easy plan which, if adopted 
will, with small efforts, insure your list to be 
doubled in one month. It can be done. Let 
every man of us resolve to obtain one new 
subscriber to the Planter within one month as 
a return for your "New-Year's Salutation, and 
^'omethitig More." Every subscriber can do 
it, if he has any influence or any friends at 
all. Though I am now confined to my room, 
/ imll do it, or take another myself. What is 
the little trouble, or what is a dollar, when 
compared to the end in viewl Yonr subscri- 
bers may not respond to my proposition, but if 
you will make it they can't refuse so small a 
request. Will you try ill Ah! if such an 
effort would only insure the election of some 
Democrat or Whig friend to some office, I 
will venture to say your number of subscribers 
would be doubled in one week — committees 
of vigilance would be appointed all over the 
Stale. But to advance the great interest and 
almost insure the prosperity of our State, aitd, 
finally, the happiness of our families and their 
posterity, is (it would seem) of ranch less im- 
portance. Is it not strange, that while we all 
desire prosperity and happiness, } et we are so 
unwise in the choice of means, often so com- 
pletely in our power to obtain thai endl Yet 
it is so. If your list is enlarged, as it ought to 
be, you could devote more tithe to important 
work to advance the interest of the Planter. 
A few years ago the Old Dominion stood still, 
idle and proud, with her arms akimbow, laugh- 
ing at Yankeeism, until the Yankees had 
well nigh sucked all the life-blood fn>m foer 
veins, aiid robbed her of her glory and strength. 
She now needs your strong tonics to restore 
her again to her wonted strength, and then she ' 
may move on in her majesty and power in the 
broad and plain road to prosperity and happi- 
ness. 1 have said much more than I intended 
when I began— I am tired and must stop. 
Success attend your efforts. 

Respectlully, 

W. TiMBERLAKB. 

Bells Air^ Jan. 22, 1852. 

We insert the above at the request of our 
friend, the writer. If one-tenth part of the 
seventy-seven thousand farmers of Virginia 
were animated by the same spirit, Virginia 
agriculture would be the pride of her sons and 
the envy of her neighbors. — ISin, So. Pl. 
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COUC IN HORSES, AND THE USE OP 
THE TROCHAR. 

Mr, Editor ^ — One word in reply to your 
comments upon my commanicaiion of the 3d 
of December, which appeared in this month's 
number. My horses mus^ have been "of the 
right sort," whilst yours, one "haif-bred," one 
'*old," and the other probably less desirable 
than either, remind me of a lot of animals 
that a facetious dealer who once frequented 
this county, declined purchasing, being as 
much av^erse to carrying them to Richmond 
as Falstaff was his men through Coventry. 
But seriously, you astonished me very much 
indeed, for yon know this was emphatically 
the land of blood-horses, and my long, con- 
stant, and intimate association with many of 
the worthies who figured so largely in elevat- 
ing the character of that noble animal in this 
region, added to my own expeiience, led me 
to the confident assurance ot the correctne.'^s 
of my position. It is true that 1 have keard of 
the death by colic of blood-horses, but the 
cases were isolated, *' few and far between," 
and it yet remains to me to witness the first 
one. Now there may be, and doubtless is, a 
difference, probably an important one, in the 
constituiion of your Worses and ours, caused 
by the climate, soil and pasturage. 

But the main object of my article was to pro- 
mulgate, through the Planter, the means by 
which, as a last resort, horses might be savecl 
when in the condition of the one of which I 
spoke. The process of this operation you 
will greatly oblige me by publishing, and 1 
respectfully ask if the caption to this afore- 
said paper is correct'} 

James GoviN. 

February 5, 1852. 

We think the term used, "Heaves," was 
wrong. But we did not use it. Whether put 
there by the publisher or by our friend, we 
cannot tell. We still think, with deference to 
the better judgment of Mr. Govan, that colic 
is not peculiar to the amstUution of the cold- 
blooded more than the thorough-bred horse, 
but that its frequency in one case rather than 
another is due to difference in treatment, re- 
sulting from the different ases to which the 
two classes of animals are applied. Stewart, 
Stable Economy, p. 2"%, says: 

"Heavy draught horses are almost the only 
subjects of colic, and amon^ the owners of 
them it is difficult to meet with an old farmer 
who has not lost more than one. Light, fast 
working horses are rarely troubled with it, and 
few die of it. Thedifference is easily explained. 
Heavy, slow working horses are long in the 
yoke; they fast till their appetite is like a ra- 
ven's; when they come home they get a large 
quantity of grain at once, and they devoar it in 



such haste that it is not properly masticated, 
and the stomach is suddenly overloaded. — 
Possibly the quantity may not be very great, 
yet it is eaten too fast. The juice by which 
the food should be digested cannot be made 
in such a hurry, at least not enough of it; and 
add to this the rapid distension of the stomach; 
more deliberate masticaiion and deglutition 
.would enable this organ to furnish the requi- 
site quantity of gastric juice, and to dilate 
sufficiently to contain the food with ease. In 
fast feeding the stomach is t^ken too much by 
surprise. 

ifii[" Light horses are usually fed oftener, and 
with more regularity. They receive grain 80 
often that they are not so fond of it, not dis- 
posed to eat too much ; and the natuie of their 
work often destroys the appetite, even when 
abstinence has been unusually prolonged. 

"The bulk of the food, however, has a great 
deal to do with the disease. An overloaded 
stomach will produce it in any kind of horse, but 
those who have the bowels and stomach habi- 
tually loaded are always in greatest danger. 

" This seems to me the principal reason why 
slow work horses are so much more liable to 
the' disease than fa^t workers." 

Thus writos a good judge, and we agree 
with him. But we may be wrong. 

We did not understand that we were expected 
to describe the operation of the trochar, or 
we would have done it with pleasure in our last. 

The trochar is an instrument used for punch- 
ing holes in the intestine of the horse or cow 
to let off* the wind which causes colic and 
which cannot escape in the natural way. — 
Having never seen one, we can only say that 
it is a tube and knife combined, which is held 
in place after the puncture is made until 
the gas escapes through the tube, and that it 
can be so regulated by a guard as to penetrate 
only to the depth required. Nor haVe we ever 
used, or seen others use on either horse or 
cow, the knife, which is a clumsy and dan- 
gerous substitute. All the knowledge we have 
on the subject is derived from Youatt on the 
Horse.* At page 234, Skinner's Ed. he says: 

*^ Where these two medicines are not at hand. 



* Bytbe-by, "Youatt on the Horse" is the only 
complete Teterinary treatise we hare ever seen. 
There is no foolishness nor quackery in it,' but 
sound sense, and honest science, and that too of a 
high order. Therefore, we advise every subscriber 
we have to send to J. W. Randolph of Richmond, 
and get it. The price, we think, is two dollars and 
fifty cents, and dirt cheap at that. Skinner's Edi- 
tion is not equal to the English, but is cheaper, and 
will do very well. 
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and the danger is imminent, the tVochar miy 
be nsed, in order to open a way for the escape 
of the gas. The trochar should be small, but 
longer than that which is used for the cow, 
and the punctnre should he made in the middle 
of the right Hank, for ibere the large intestines 
are most easily reached. In such a disease, 
It cannot be expected that the intestines shall 
always be found precisely in their natural 
situations, but usually the origin of the as- 
cending portion of ihe colon* or the base of the 
carecum, will be pierced. The author of this 
work, however, deems it his duty to add, that 
it is only when the praciiiioner despairs of 
dtherwise saving the life of the animal that 
thi3 operation should be attempted. Much of 
the danger would be avoided by u^ing a very 
small trochar, and by withdrawing it as soon 
as the gas has escaped. The wound in the 
intestines will then probably close, from the 
innate elasticity of the parts." 



For the Southern Planter. 

APPLICATION OF TOBACCO STALKS TO 
TOBACCO BEDS, &c. 

Mr. Edilor^^The article in the January 
number on the '^Application of Guano to To- 
bacco Beds," I suppose is very good, but be 
yon assured that no system is superior to that 
of underlaying with tobacco stalks. I speak 
advisedly, and from an experience of some 
ten or twelve years; and every planter who 
has adopted this coarse, will bear me out in 
this assertion. By the way, a friend of mine 
in Prince Edward county the last year, tested 
the merits of guano and tobacco stalks on two 
beds, but could realize no difierence; it was 
neck and neck. 

Relative to the communicAtion on the "Ap- 
plication of Manures," I will remark that this 
subject is discussed in the most conclusive 
and laconic manner in the fifth volume of the 
Southern Planter, page 231. 1 will give an 
extract: 

" What would you think of one who pro- 
fessed to be a surgeon without the knwledge 
of anatomy, or a physician, without knowing 
one medicine from anotherl How many of 
us know anv thing of the ingredients of our 
lands, and how can we expect to improve 
them without such knowledge 1 Our igno- 
rance on this subject has given rise to the 
slurs which are so often cast on scientific book- 
farming, and has caused many an honest man 
to be set down as an impostor, and the author 
of a humbug. For instance, I, living on land 
rich in mineral substances, tell yon in the 
Planter, that I make fine crops from coarse 
tmrotied manures, applied to the land; an- 
other of your subscribers, owning land, light 
. . and porous, and destitute of such substances, 
tries it, and finds his crop worthless and all 
bamt up; he tells you I am either a fool or an 



impostor. I tell you it is best to bury mannre 
because my land is close, scifif and imperviona; 
another tells you it is best applied to the sur- 
face, because his is gravelly and porous, and 
the manure soon sinks to the roots of his crop. 
One tells you there is nothing like fall and 
winter ploughing for the ensuing summer's 
crop; he lives on land pulverizable by the 
winter's frosts; another tells you that fall and 
winter ploughing is labor thrown away; bis 
land runs together from the winter's rains; 
and you will find as many contradictory opi- 
nions relative to the difierent kinds ot' ma- 
nures; all owing to a want of the knowledge 
of the ingredients of our soils. If we wish 
to insure the permanent improvement of our 
lands, we must know what ingredients are '^ 
present and what wanting in them." 

Attribute this lengthy communication, Mr. 
Planter, to the interest I feel for the cause of 
agriculture. So wishing the Planter a happy 
and prosperoiis new-year, i remain, 
Yours, most respectfully, 

Wm. R. Hatcmtt. 

DanviUe, Jan. 23, 1852. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

ESTIMATED COSTS OF FREE AND 
SLAVE LABOR, 

QUOTED FROM HIGH AUTHORITIES. 

Tn Vol. IV. of the Southern Planter, at page 
265, there appeared a communication signed 
J. S. S. which, even without the signature^ 
offers most ample internal evidence of being 
the writing of the late John S. Skinner, Esq, 
who was so long and extensivelv known as 
the oldest agricultural editor of this country, 
and a copious writer on agricultural subjects* 
The object of the communication referred to 
was to introduce another, from Dr. William 
Darlington of Pennsylvania, on "Improving 
Poor Lands by Liming," and to comment on 
such operations for Virginia and Maryland. 
The veteran writer then (in 1844) had nearly 
thirty years of experience as a student and 
also a teacher of agriculture. The result of 
all this long experience, of observation and of 
extensive communication with numerous in- 
telligent agriculturists, in regard to the ques- 
tion of the relative cheapness of free and slave 
labor, may be inferred to be intimated, and 
with enough clearness, by Mr. Skinner, though 
not expressly or affirmatively stated, in this 
coinmunication. In reference to the use of 
lime in parts of Virginia and Maryland he 
says: "The question then is, how far the 
farmer can haul it into the country before it 
begins, like the Indian's gim, to cost more 
than it comes tol and that depends, to be sure^ 
on the nature of the road and the kind of team 
and vehicles employed, and at what expenee 
they are maintained. Whether his drivef jn 
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bond or freel and this last branch of the ques- 
tion branches out affain into /the qoesii^n of 
difference of expense between slave labor and 
free labor, for it by no means follows that be- 
eaose the man belongs to you, that, therefore, 
kls labor comes cheaper than if von hired 
either a slave or a free laborer at eif^ht or ten 
dollars a month— because, for every slave la- 
borer of your own, you may be incumbered 
wiih a woman whose labor is not worth her 
etpen9e6,and with several children— «ofu»m«rs 
9ffmLekand producers cfnnthitiff — moreover, the 
interest on the value of the slave is to be con- 
sidered—what it would cost to insure his life 
and to insure him against runnin«f awayl 
while the capital is at best uf^arin^ and tearing 
inwards Unoards total lass" Afterwards the 
writer returns to this question, in the last words 
of his communicaiion, and by the following 
emphatic question, italicized as here copied, 
he would appear to decide against the economy 
of slave labor, in yet stronger languaere— 
thottgb, as before, but interrogatively and by 
implication, in asking, **Can grain be made 
profitably with slave labor?" 

So much as to the opinion of the oldest agri- 
eultural editor and instructor as to the greater 
eosi (and, indeed, as he aeems to intimate the 
totally unprofitable use) of slave labor for cul- 
tivating grain crops. 1 will now refer to an- 
other of the same profession, and of high au- 
thority, for the cost of cultivation bv free labor. 
Judge Btiel, Editor of the New York Guhi- 
valor, wrote and published in that paper, an 
elaborate and interesting article on com cul- 
tore, in which he estimates 4he cost in the 
fo))owing passage: 

"I put the average expenseof cultivating and 
shearing an acre, at fifteen dollars, including 
a fair rent, though it ordinarily exceeds this 
tnm. The farmer, therefore, who obtains 
thirty bushels (Voiii the acre, estimating the 
grain at fifty cents per bnshel, gets a fair com- 
pensation for his labor and the use of his land. 
Whatever the pioduct falls short of this is an 
sbsolme loss; and whatever it may exceed it 
It net ^in-^—CuJUvoai/tr of IS^^Re-pubUshed 
in FamMirtf Register, Vol. JL p 65. 

Judge Bnel was a practical farmer, of expe- 
rience, accurate observation and sound jucg- 
inent— and having every facility for obtaining 
eorrect information of the agriculture of the 
Northern States generally, and especially of 
the easily tilled lands of the country surround- 
ing bis residence in Albany. No man could 
be belter authority for agricultural facts and 
deddetions, within his sphere of observation. 
Yet he estimates the actual cost nf cultivating 
eom at fifteen dollars (and usually more) the 
tore— requiring, to barely reimburse labor and 
rent, a erop of thirty bushels, at the fairly 
itated price of fifty cents! This, then, may 
be relied upon as the cost of culture by Aw 
hiSmt. Mr. Skinner suppoj«ed (as I infer from 
Itis qnestions) that slave labor is more costly 
tllifett trot labor— and not serving to get back 
Ite actual cost, if employed in grain euUnre, 



Hence, if Judge Buel was right (which can 
scarcely be disputed ) as to the absoi%Ue cost of 
corn culture by tree labor, and if Mr. Skinner 
was correct (which I certainly do not admit) 
as to the relative costs of free and slave labor, 
then corn culture by the latter uinst be a lo.^ing 
business even when producing thirty bushels 
to the acre— and losing to a speedily raioous 
extent, at the much lower usual rales of pro- 
duction in lower Virginia. 

I shall not here oppose the proposition of 
the greater expense of slave labor by offering 
direct evidence in estimates of cost. Such 
estimates are necessarily conjectural, and arr, 
therefore, uncertain, and usually of but little 
exactness. It is sufficient lo meet Mr. Skin- 
ner's supposed proposition by reducing it to an 
absurd conclusion. If it required more than 
thirty bushels of corn, or fifteen dollars, to re- 
torn the costs of culture, then nearly all the 
land of the eastern half of Virginia has been 
cultivated at loss, for the last century, or 
more — and full half of the land has returned 
not more than half the costs of its tillage^ 
Such enormous losses, if con lined for even ten 
years, would brin«r to ruin any individual far- 
mer, and the whole community that could be 
so stiipid as to persevere in such a course. 
Yet, instead of this ruinous result, the agri- 
cultural community of lower Virginia has 
certainly made somegeneral and average profit, 
although very far less than might have been 
secured by a belter and more improving .sys- 
tem of culture. Still, very few of the best 
farms in the tide-water district, and after great 
and very profitable improvements made, have 
yet exceeded the average production of thirty 
bushels of com. Hundreds of farmers, who 
have reaped better profits from their capital 
than any in all the Northern States, have not 
reached that average product — and many such 
still fall short of twenty five bushels. And 
there are thousands of other and worse far- 
mers, who do not make the half of thirty 
bushels of com,' (and this their main crop,) 
and who yet have lived in comfort upon such 
scanty products, and have certainly grown 
richer. Further— there are other thousands 
who do not make more than ten bushels 
of com on an average— and who, though not 
to be cited as either good farmers or econo- 
mists, or as profitable laborers or capitalists, 
still make out to live, rear and support fami- 
lies, and leave increased farming capital when 
they die. These general facts are notoriously 
true, and require no proof. 

My deductions, from Judge BuePs estimate 
of the cost of culture by free labor, and also 
from all the facts under niy own observation 
as to slave labor, Itave been directly the re** 
verse of Mr. Skinner's. Yet we both had (in 
Virginia and Maryland respectively) very 
much the same kind of fact.s before o.« upoA 
which to found estimates and make dedtictiona. 
I am far from defending orexcnsing the con rMe, 
or highly ratinir the pn^fits of the farmers who 
are content with sach poor average products 
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as ten or fifteen bashels of corn to the acre. 
Such returns indicate a wretched state of agri- 
culture. I only say that even these low pro- 
ducts are not necessarily and always obtained 
at loss, from slave labor. But I do maintain 
that even if a fanner in lower Virginia begins 
with the lowest of these products, and uses 
ihe ordinarily available means for increasing 
them by fertilization, he may speedily reach 
good profits by slave labor — and in moat cases 
will derive much more clwr profit from the 
improved rate of production of twenty-five 
bushels of corn, than thiriy-five would return, 
according to Judge Buel*s opinion, from free 
labor. 

It would be waste of words to say more in 
support of the opinion above expressed as to 
the general results of (itrming by slave labor. 
But it may not be superfluous to add that in 
the last few years there have been spread ex- 
tensively before the agricultural public, careful 
estimates, from different-sources, of particular 
cases of the costs and returns of farming in 
lower Virginia, (and of exclusive grain cul- 
ture for market.) which have shown very large 
and regular profits for farming capital; and 
which would compare well with, and perhaps 
surpass the profits of any other pursuit of re- 
Uvular industry or investment of capital in re- 
gular business, here or elsewhere. Hundreds 
of other improving farmers, in the same re- 
gion, have derived and continue to derive pro- 
fits which surpass any purely agricultural pro- 
fits that can be made in the Northern States, 
from free labor. There is, truly, in lower 
Virginia, atod in all the old States of the 
South, among the agricultural class, a great 
and lamentable amount of indolence, apathy, 
heedlessness, improvidence and wastefulness, 
all of which serve to detract usery largely from 
the great available benefits of our position — 
and the indulgence in which errors would 
speedily bring to want and ruin any people 
whose advantages were not very great — or if 
no greater than those of the Northern farmers. 
Their greater (and very commendable) indus- 
try, and economy of means; their frugality, 
and perhaps even parsimony in expenditures, 
are indispensable to success in their situation, 
while ouropposiie(and very blamable) defects 
and errors are permitted to act, without being 
entirely and generally ruinous, only because 
of our greater resources. Improving and ju- 
dicious farming in lower Virginia, (and in 
similar circumstances elsewhere,) with even 
but a moderate share of good management 
and economy, is certainly more profitable than 
on any lands of the old States north of Ma- 
son's and Dixon's line. And among the se- 
veral elements which constitute this capacity 
for higher profits for our farming, one of the 
three most important is the employment ol 
slave labor. The other two i^lements, of great 
importance, are the present low price of land, 
(a great evil to agricultural progress, ii is true, 
but not less a benefit to a purchaser and new 
noBsessor,) and the facility and cheapness of 



enriching the land by mineral manures voA 
other auxiliary meana. 

ClLX. 



PALL OP RAIN POR THE YEARS 1860 

AND 1851. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent 
for the following contribution. We think a 
series of such observations would be of very 
decided value, and shall always insert them 
with pleasure.^ Ed. So. Pl. 

For the SoutherD Planter. 

It is interesting to the farmer, as well as ttf 
the meteorologist, to know how much raia 
falls during the year. Annexed is a slateatent 
of such for the years 1650 and 1851: 

BAINS. 



1850— January, 


. 


3 24 inches. 


ct 


February, 


• 


1.49 " 


11 


March, 


• m 


1.99 ♦« 


•1 


April, 


m ^ 


3.29 « 


l( 


May, • 


m w 


4.66 ^ 


II 


June, - 


. 


0.98 « 


l< 


July, - , 


• • 


6.33 •* 


II 


August, 


» " 


4.73 " ^ 


« 


September, 


. 


4.05 ^ 


If 


dctober, 


* • 


161 »* 


II 


November, 


m m 


2.68 « 


II 


December, 


" . - 


290 " 




Total, ' 


37.95 inches. 




SNOWS. 




1850. 


—January 14 


, 8 to 10 inches deep. 


If 


March 'i8, 


6to 8 »* " 


M 


December 2 
Total, 


II, 3 3 " « 


17 to 21 inches. 




HEAVV RAINS. 




1850. 


—May 15, 


1.08 inches. 


II 


May 26, 


150 " 




II 


July 19, 


4.21 " 


36 hours. 


II 


August 25, 


3.09 " 


14 " 


II 


Sept'r 7, 


1.56 " 




II 


October 18, 


1.48 " 




II 


Nov. 30, 


1.00 " 


f 


II 


Dec. 7, 


1.90 " 


\ 




RAINS. 




1851.- 


—January, 




.0.43 inches. 


II 


February, 




380 . " 


II 


March, 




3.73 « 


 II 


April, 




373i " 


fi 


May, - 




1.36 " 


II 


June, - 




3l5t « 


11 


July, - 




287 « 


II 


August, 




2.05 « 


II 


September, 




125 « 


II 


October, 




1.27 « 


It 


November, 




2.25 « 


II 


December, 


" 


1.03 " 




Total, 


26.93 inches. 



\ 
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SNOWS. 

1861. — May 5, 1 to 2 inches deep. 

" December 22, 8 to 9 



u 



(i 



Total, 9 to 11 inches. 

HEAVY RAINS. 

1851.— Feb. 21, 1.72 inch. 
«' March 8, 1.70 " 3 days. 
« Aprils, 1.47 " 
»* May 5, 1.03 " (snow.) 
" June 22, 2.41 " (2 in. fell in half 

an hour, doin^ 
much damage.) 
" July 31, 1.50 " 24 hours, (a most 
» refreshing, ser- 

viceable rain.) 
« Nov. 15, 1.07 " 
My rain gauge is Grasley's Patent (English.) 
Tne present winter thus far resembles strong- 
ly the winter of 1845-6. On the 6th and J3th 
of December, 1845, the thermometer was 19 
degrees; on the l2th and l3th we cut ice four 
inches thick; on the 20th, thermometer 13 de- 
grees; next morning, 12 degrees, and the ice 
four to five inches thick; the Rappahannock 
river was closed bv ice for ten days; snow fell 
OD the 16th, and fasted two weeks. On the 
24th of January mercury fell to 11 degrees; 
snow was six inches deep, and ice made to 
the thickness of three inches; the navigation 
of the river slopped again. 27th of February 
thermometer 12 degrees— snowed on the 28th; 
1st and 2d of March, when the average depth 
exceeded one foot, the roads were made im- 
passable by high driOs — no mails arrived for 
a week; the snow disappeared finally on the 
14ih. 

On the I6ih of December, 1851, the thermo- 
meter was 16 deg:rees; next morning:, 14 de- 
grees; 18th and I9ih, 11 degrees, when we cut 
ice four and a half to five inches thick; on the 
22d snow fell to the depth of eight to nine 
inches; 24th, thermometer 6 desjrees— the river 
is closed, and continued until the 30th — the 
ice on it having been about four inches thick. 
On the 6th Inst, snow fell three to four inches 
deep; on the 8th thermometer 14 degrees; this 
morning 21 degrees. There is fine sleighing 
now, as a^o during nearly all of Christmas 
week. 

E. T. T. 
Powhatan HiUt King George Co. Jan, 12. 



LIME BURNING AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO LAND IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

We are Happy to announce that Augusta 
has "resuToed paymeTU" as will be seen by the 
twosubjoined excellent letters of Col. J. Mar- 
shall McCuQ, of that fine county. He has 
"broken the ice" in fine style, and now that 
"navigation is opened," we hope for many 
cargoes of rich freight from old A ugusta. 



The subject of which he treats in so clear 
and satisfactory a mode, the burning of lime, 
is an important one to some of his county- 
men, those especially on ihe line of the Central 
Rail Road. The time is not far distant when 
that fertilizer will be transported east through, 
the tunnel. On many farms in this section 
now, perhaps on all except the red land pro- 
per—that is, the land provincially known as 
the southwest mountain land — lime is the one 
thin*; needful, or rather the thing most needful. 
We presume there is not a fool of gray land 
within the above limits that would not repay a 
liberal dressing of lime by a double product.. 
Certainly, if the slate formations do not re- 
spond to it in that ratio, they are an exception 
to all the lands of their class that we ever 
heard of. And many a gravelly knoll now 
barren and verdureless can be made, by the 
aid of this benignant mineral, to blossom as 
the rose. 

Lancaster, Pa. January 20, 1852. 

Dear Planter^ — Some months ago I received 
a note requesting me to employ a leisure mo- 
ment in writing something for thy columns, 
and common politeness made it requisite that 
I would ere this have acknowledged its recep- 
tion, yet from various causes it has been de- 
layed. Candor, however, compels me to s«iy, 

, that a want of experience in writing any ihing 
for publication, and particularly for an agri- 
cultural paper, has had much io do with my 
silence. As I Have strayed oif here, for a few 
days from Baltimore, where, business carried 
me, and as the main object 1 had in coming 
into this, Ou best farined res;ion of Pennsylva- 
nia, was to gel some information about agri- 
culture, I will employ a moment in giving you 
sorae of my observations. 1 spent a d«y or 

! two in the counties of Cumberland and Dau- 

!phin,and in the former, examined the mode of 
construciionoftheirlime kilns, and mademany 

I enquiries about the mode of its application to 
the. land. Through the kindness of h friend, 
1 visited thie farm of Mr. Robert Bryson, a 
gentleman well known to the agricultural 
public, from a most interesting, and, I think, 
a truthful report, made by the committee of 
the Cumberland County Agricultural Society, 
a few years ago, of his farm — termed by them 
the "model farm" of this part of the Stale. 
He has been very extensively engaged in burn- 
ing lime for some time, and has at least half 
a dozen large permanent kilns, capable of 
burning from five hundred to fourteen hundred 
bushels of lime each. They are siiuated on 
the edge of his farm, by the side of a public 
road, and where the ground falls off in such 
way as to enable him to bury the kilns in the 
bank, the top being level with the surface of 
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^he ground above, tlins making it easy to haul 
the stone and coal to the side, whence they are 
wheeled over the mouih by barrows and drop- 
ped into the kiln— and the eye or mouth from 
which the lime is taken, or if burned wiih 
wood, where it is deposited and is thus conve- 
nient to be used, is level with and by the road- 
side, whence the lime is easily loaded either 
into sleds or wae:ons. - There being snow on 
the ground, there were several farmers who 
had come with their sleds a distance of ten and 
twelve miles, for lime to apply to their lands. 
The price at the kilns, in the rock or unslaked 
state, is from seven to ten cents per bushel. 
Mr. B. uses both coal and wood m burning, 
and the hne or interior coal, the cheapest, is 
well adapted to the purpose. A ton of coal, 
in a properly constructed kiln, is considered 
sufficient to make from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty bushels of lime. The 
permanent kiln is made with an .opening 
slightly smaller at the bottom than above, and 
is then built up straight. The outside of the 
kiln may be built of limestone, (or any other 
kind of stone,) and the inside lining is oi' brick, 
or of any sione that will resist fire. Bricks 
that are made purely of clay, that is free ftom 
sand, Mr. B. informs me, are preferred, as those 
made in the common way will, under the in- 
tense heat, melt and run, and in a short time 
need replacing. He lines some of his kilns, 
as well as builds the eyes and the portions most 
exposed to the fire, with a sandstone often found 
in our mountains in Virginia, and used by 
iron-men in making hearths for their furnaces. 
I ought to have mentioned that the general 
shape of the kiln is slightly removed from the 
round— is somewhat oblong. Mr. B. prefers 
to have a small arch built up in the Dottom 
with brick, with holes left in it for the fire to 
get up and kindle the coal. Under this arch 
is placed a quantity of dry wood sufficient to 
ignite the coal, which is 'placed in alternate 
layers, with stone from the bottom to the top of 
the kiln. Lime is made mnch more rapidly in 
tiis way than with wood: Mr. B. having filled 
lip his kiln, fired it and emptied it all in one 
week. He does this frequently and without 
any extraordinary exertion. The stone is not 
broken, as I had supposed necessary, very fine, 
but may be put in in blocks weighing from 
twenty five to fifiy pounds, and will be tho- 
roughly burned, and he thinks makes a better 
lime than when it has been broken small, as 
the excessive heat has not burned the lime too 
muck. Mr. B. has also one or two draw-kilns^ 
as ,they are termed. They are built as the 
others, except that in the bottom, instead of 
the arch described, he uses a few cross bars of 
iron, and then three or four longitudinal bar.^ 
that can be drawn out. After the kiln has 
been fired and thelo wer pa rt sufficiently burned, 
these bars, turned up at the end, can be drawn 
out, and the lime drawn down with a hook, 
and, at the same time, fresh coal and stone 
can be put in the kiln above, so that the process 
of taking out lime and filing up the kUn may 



go on at the same time. This is found a con- 
venience sometimes, when he is hurried for 
lime; yet in a general way, he prefers the plan 
of filling up and burning a kiln without dis- 
turbing it. Another plan that is much used • 
now in this and other counties here, where 
lime is burned, is to select a spot in the field 
wherfe the stone is quarried, a firm sod is pre- 
ferred, and to dig out as many small trenches 
as you think necessary for the size of the kiln, 
and over these turn arches with the stone you 
are going to burn, and then build up a kiln 
with alternate layers of stone and coal, drawing 
it in gradually tow^ds the top, making it of a 
size proportioned to the quantity you desire to 
burn. They then plough up some earth around 
it, pour some water upon it and tramp it awhile 
with horses, and with the mud'plaster carelully 
the outside of the kiln to retain the heat. The 
trenched or arches are filled with dry wood, 
(old rails are fine) which ignites the coal, and 
if the weather is suitable, dry and calm, the 
stone burns out perlectly, leaving but little 
"core," as they term that part of the kiln not 
thoroughly burned. This is becoming a popu- 
lar method of burning lime, from its simplicity, 
economy and convenience. Almost any one 
can construct a kiln of this kind->it can be 
done in the field where you desire to use it, 
thus serving the double purpose of removing 
ugly breaks from your field that obstruct the 
.plough, and saving labor in hauling the stone 
to a permanent kiln, and having the lime near 
the place where you desire to spread it Much 
depends on the weather at the time yon wish 
to bum, as to the productiveness of the kiln. 
If there is much wind, it chills the side of the 
kiln acfainst which it blows, thus preventing 
its burning out, and if damp and cloudy, it has 
the same efl'ect on all parts of the kiln. For 
the reason of uncertainty, Mr. Bryson thinks 
there is much more economy in the permanent 
kiln. 

As to the Application. A s soon as the kiln is 
sufficiently cool, the lime is carried out in wa- 
gons or sleds to the field where it is to be spread, 
and if pnt on land intended for corn, or small 
grain, the ground has first to be marked off 
with the plough or stakes, into squares and the 
lime placed in neat piles in the middic of those 
squares, the ground being made smooth under 
the piles, lest if rough too much remains in that 
spoty to the injury of the ground. If the wea- 
ther is dry and the farmer is aniious to spread 
the lime directly, he will not await the tedious 
process of slaking by the atmosphere, but with 
a few barrels or hogsheads, on a wagon or 
slide, will carry out water and sprinkle the 
piles.- This is often done here, as they much 
prefer to spread ji in the flour, as they terna it, 
the state it is in imme(1idtely after slaking, 
before any rain has fallen on it. As to the 
quantity per acre, that will vary with circum- 
stances. The maximum quantity in Cumber- 
land and this county, (Lancaster,) I think is 
about one hundred bushels per acre. The 
time and mode of its application is various. 
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Some prefer patting it on in the spring, on land 
designed for corn, al'ter the ground is plonghed, 
and harrow it so as to mix it properly vtth the 
soil. Others pat it on in the fall on groand 
intended for*wheat, and others again spread 
it on grass land. An intelligent farmer, I met 
with, much prefers this latter mode of applying 
it^ and on ground designed for corn a year or 
two aAer its application. Some compost it, 
when they want its immediate actii«n. On 
thin land the quantity must be proportioned to 
quality. Too much is injurious. On the thin 
nill land skirting this and Cumberland coun- 
ties, the fertility has been increased beyond 
the belief of any but aa eye-witness. I have 
exhausted my paper and doubtless the patience 
of your readers, and will finish with the pro- 
mise to write, it may be to annoy you, again. 

J. Mabshall McCub. 



Pbtladblpfia, February 4, 1853. 

Editor of the Southern Planter, — As introduc- 
tory to what follows, suffer me to congratulate 
you on the most appropriate New Year's 
Address you sent forth with the January num- 
ber of the Planter. Would that the advice 
therein given maybe followed! As german 
to agricultural improvement, I will invite your 
readers lo scan carefully the last report of the 
Eoanl of Public Works to the Legislature, 
which sets furth in a clear and condensed 
manner the situation of the internal improve- 
ments of the State. It is a very able State 
paper, and in the main meets m^ views. Let 
the legislature act in the pvemises promptly, 
and as becomes statesmen, having the be&it in- 
terests of the Old Commonwealth at heart, 
discard all local and sectional jealousies, and 
appropriate liberally to ilie great lines of im- 
provement. Then will the agricultural and 
mechanical interests of the State receive the 
impetus, so long waited for. /9«migiation, 
instead ot e/nigration, will fullow — population 
increase, the worn-ont lands will he reclaimed — 
education will be diff*(ised, the plough and loom 
and anvil will approach eacn other, and the 
consumer will furnish to the producer ihebeslof 
(tU markets— a home one. 

I promised to say something of the use of 
lime, as applied in the counties of Lancaster 
and Chester to the land — Lancaster being one 
of the largest "feeding" counties in the State, 
:grows necessarily a great quantity of grain. 
All her best farmers use lime, when they can 
procure it wiiliin a reasonable distance. Our 
larmers in the Vallev of Virginia, who have 
the limestone soabundant, would not agree with 
those of Lancaster, as to what constituted a 
retaonable distance, viz: ten and fifteen miles. 
The mode of application was slated in my first 
letter. The use of salt finds great favor with 
those who have used it in slaking, as it fixes 
some of the properties of the lime most bene- 
ficial to vegetiUion. A small quantity of salt 
dissolved in the water will answer. The far- 
mer prefers to spread the lime immediately 



after it is slaked and in the floor state, as it is 
termed. Care must be taken to have the spot 
on which the pile is thrown at first, smooth, 
lest too much remain in the uneven places, and 
do injury to the crop. It is then carefully 
mixed with the soil by harrowing or shovelling 
in the wheatjif it is m the f<ill. One hundred 
bushels peracre is the maximum quantity used 
on any land, and that is too much on land that 
is thin. On land of this description, the ma- 
jority concur in saying that it is best to mix 
the lime with the scrapings of the barn-yard, 
of fence corners, or swamp muck, either of 
which is preferable to fresh stable manure — 
and when thus mixed, the benefit to ihe crop 
seems inimediate, otherwise years will eUpse 
before its good effects are visible. Lands of 
aslateycharacter,orhavingmuch sand in them, 
with a good clay subsoil, show the beneficial 
effects of lime sooner than any other. 

The hill lands along the southern border of 
Lancaster and Chester, near the Blue Ridge, 
called here the South Mountain, which sonie 
years since were considered almost worthless, 
and were bought at from five to ten dollars 
per acre, by the judicious use of lime, are ren- 
dered exceediUiily pn>ductlve and now rea- 
dily command thirty and forty dollars. On 
meadow lands in both counties, and the graz- 
ing lands of Chester, lime is applied on the 
sod, in quantities yarying from fifty to one 
hundred bushels peracre. The benefits are 
perceptible to the most ca.sual ob>erver*, and 
it has been observed here that cattle fatten 
much better on lands that are well limed than 
on iho.se that have been neglected. It is eil* 
tirely in accordance with reason and common 
sense that It is so. Mr. Colman, in his Agri- 
cultural Tour, .speaks of the repeated confir- 
mations of this truth in Cnglana, by the expe- 
riments and observations oi' many of the most 
experienced agriculturists. Anintellisentfar- 
merof Loudoun c<>unty, who has be-en engaged 
in grazing for thirty years or more, in a con- 
versation with me on this subject, several 
weeks since, confirmed its truth by his expe- 
rience. My own observation in the grazing 
regi(»n in the Vallev of Virginia, has sati.'>fied 
me thm it is more difficult every vear to fatten 
cattle upon ourold sod lands, which have been 
in grass for many years. Certain is it that 
every year is decreasing the phosphates and 
biphosphates in the soil, and artilirial means 
must be used to restore thern. Would not a 
series of experiments made* by sonte of our 
intelligent practical graziers be exceedingly 
interest irig, as tending to test the truth of this 
theory in the Valley 1 

As I remarked before, some farmers put the 
lime on lands intended for corn, yet there are 
others, and probably the larger numl'cr, who 
prefer to let iheiKcorn lands remain for oats, 
and apply the lime before putting in oats. And 
here 1 could but contrast what I h^ve always 
deprecated with us as a most slovenly and 
rnfarmer-like habit, ot seeding our crrn lands 
in wheal with the corn stalks jutting upSiW over 
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the field, to ihe great annoyance of the cradler 
and reaper, and an eye-sore to one who has 
seen and compared soch seeding with the better 
plan in existence here. Besides, how seldom 
IS it yon ever see even an ordinary crop of 
wheat following a good crop of cornl You 
find the farmers of the Valley of Virginia 
excusing themselves for neglecting tonse lime 
by saying, that "it is needless for ns to apply 
lime to our lands, now so strongly impregnated 
with it, the stone being every where so abun- 
dant.'' This is a lame apology, and one that 
is dictated by prejudice — I had almost said 
ignorance, and which is every day refuted by 
the experience of the intelligent, ihrifiy and 
industrious farmers of Lancaster and Chester. 
The farmer here, who neglects to use lime, 
where ii is at all within his reach, is regarded 
by his neighbors as unthrifty and indolent, and 
who will inevitably fall in the rear iii every 
thing that is characteristic of a judicious man. 
Lime is estimated by the farmers here to hoUl 
the place among manures, which is given to ca- 
lomel in the materia medica,by the allopathic 
physician. It is the Samson among the ferti- 
lizers. 1 had not designed to spin this letter 
out to such lengths, and with the hope that 
even/>n(;amongourfarmers may be encouraged 
to commence the use of lime, I will close, by 
wishing yon all the. success in the good cause 
to which you are devoting yot»r time that you 
•an desire. 

Truly yours, 

J. M. M. 



The writer of the following communication 
is not only one of the closest calculators, but 
one of the sounde^it practical farmers of our 
acquaintance, fn the application of guano, 
did oitr Und admit of its use, we know no one 
to whom we should prefer as a guide to Mr. 
Fife, and therefore no one to whom we would 
more confidently recommend the gunno ist—it 
we may coin a word for the occasion. 

The casual remarks too, the olriler dida^ as 
the lawyers would say, are also wonhy of 
consideration, especially the views as to the 
proper mode of seeding wheat.— Ed. So. Pl. 

For^ the Southern Planter. * 

ON THG USE OP GUANO AND ITS 
PERMANENCY. 

M". Editor^ — It is supposed, from the time 1 
have been using guano, and thcquantity 1 have 

rot in every )'ear with wheat, that by this timi 
onghi to he able to give some infbrmation a> 
to i s use, but especially its permanency as a 
manure. In answer to a ^ood many ietier> 
which [ have received within a few month> 
past, t will give my own practice in the use of 



it, not doubling but that many farmers under- 
stand its use better than I do, although they 
may have used less of it than I have done. 

MANNER OP PRBPARINO IT FOR SOWING. 

Having sif\ed the gnano, we take what will 
not pass through the^ieve,and spreading it oa 
the barn-floor, rub it down with a log drawa 
by a horse— the log is five feet long, with a pin 
driven into each end, when a log chain is 
stretched from one pin to the other, lo the 
centre of which the swingletree is fastened, 
and thus a breadth of five feet is rubbed down 
everytime the horse goes round— soon making 
it fine enough to be sown. 1 have never, but 
once, used plaster with it, supposing it best to 
apply the plaster to the surface alter the wheat 
is sown on the ground, that if it were true that 
plaster prevented the escape of ammonia, thea 
it would be the best policy to place the sentinel 
at the door, where, if Liebig tells the truth, be 
would work both ways, and the guano be un- 
disturbed by his operations. The quantity used 
is abot^t two hundred pounds per acre. 

TBE LAND BEST ADAPTED FOR IT. 

The finer land can be made, previous to the 
sowing of guano with wheat, the better. For 
fhis purpose I plough op as much land as I can 
for oats. After sowing the oats in the spring, 
1 cover over all the galled places with straw, 
taking care not to leave it too thick, but spread- 
ing it evenly on the ground, so that the oats 
may grow up through the straw. I'his will 
save the land from washing, supply a little or- 
ganic matter to the land, and secure the wheat 
and clover. Land can always, in the driest 
weather, be ploughed after oats, anil, next to 
tobacco, leaves the best tilth for wheat. Just 
before sowing, I either run the harrow over 
the land, or the above mentioned log. 

MANNER OP POTTING IN WHEAT AND GUANO.^ 

For reasons which I shall give, I always 
plough in boi h wheal and guano wii h a one horse 
plough, and leave the land, as the plough leaves 
it, undisturbed by either hanowor roller. I 
begin laying off the land eighteen feet from 
the outside, all round the field, so that when 
sowed, the ploughs can go on without leaving 
any furrow till they finish the Held in the centre, 
thiis by going twice t^ the eighteen leet, the 
sower can manage to cast the guano nine feet 
at a throw; and, generally spefiking, we can 
turn the land down the hill all the way, till we 
finish the field. Any person can observe, after 
a rain, that a harrow has led a good deal of 
wheat uncovered: fcrtherame reason it wUi 
leave ihe suano uncovere9. It is loo co.stfy 
an article not to get all the benefit from it we 
can; and it is only when covered over with 
the earth, in our climate, that we can expect 
its salts to be detained for food to plants.-* 
On theotler hand, to turn it down with a three 
hor^ie plough, or even a two hor&e plough, 
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where there is so much clay as there is in our 
laod^is to place it where it will be detained by 
the clay immediately ia contact with it. And 
this, perh'^ps, may account for its failure on 
lands which not being equally balanced, do 
not ad no/it of its influence being diffused through 
the soil. First, then; after covering the wheat 
and guano with a one horse plough, (and both 
ought to be covered,) it is unreasonable lo be 
uncovering them, which a harrow is sure, in 
some measure, to do. Second. No land rans 
together in the fall and* winter so soon as land 
made fine with a harrow. Let any one take 
two lots iii a garden, in the fall, by way of 
experiment; let him dig them both, leaving 
one raked fine, the other left rough. In the 
spring: the advantages will be vastly in favor 
of the last, while the other must be dug again, 
or it will be in bad tilth all the summer. In- 
deed, if there be any truth in the atmosphere 
acting and imparting to it a supply of food for 
.plants, then a rounding surface must be pre- 
ferable to a smooth one. The one being friable, 
the other crusted over— the one with its pores 
all open, the other glazed and repelling the 
gases as they approach for admission. Third. 
Complaints are often made that clover seed 
fails on wheat lands; and this is either ascribed 
to the late frosts killing it in the spring, or to 
the drought of summer, drying it up, and I 
consider it a serious loss lo the farmer who 
has used guano to fail in his clover crop. Now 
the advantage is altogether in favor of land 
left as the plough leaves it over that which is 
harrowed, both as it regards drought and frosts. 
The seed has not only a safe deposit on a fri- 
able soil, but the crumbling edges protect it m 
a measure from cold and drought. 1 can safely 
say where I have put plenty of cloverseea, 
though there be mould at all, I have rarely 
failed in clover. Fourth. Rains do not injure 
a surface left by the plough as ihey do lands 
left by the harrow. Water in falling on the 
one surface percolates downward into the 
subsoil; intheoiherit runsoflTlike water from 
a duck's back.* It has always been the expe- 
rience of oarmost ohservingfarmers, aside from 
the use of guano, that wheat grows much better 
when put in with the shovel plough than by 
harrowing. What (hen, it may be asked, 
makes the farmer put in wheat with a harrow 1 
Because it takes longer time to put it in with 
the plough in the first place, and because it 
looks better in the winter and fall, in the se- 
cond. To the first we have nothing to say, 
only let that on which the guano is put be 
ploughed in and left to get the advantage, both 
to the wheat and clover. To the other, we 
reply, it is only the looks; the smooth surface 
shows you every inch. It is as good on the 
ploughed land; but the surface hides it from 
you till spring advances, when it will tiller 
and grow and yield beyond harrowed wheat; 
and when the wheat is off the clover is sure 
to follow ; whereas, in all likelihood, the smooth 
surface shows only here and there a bunch, 
and that in a sickly condition. 



I may here remark that if any person has 
succeeded in making a perfect gall rich with 
guano they have done more with it than I can. 
To see any permanent benefit there must be 
organic matter sufficient to ibrm at least some 
mould. If the soil be there and be poor its 
poverty has arisen from the fact of taking out 
and returning nothing. In our poor soil»the 
gxeat deficiency arises from the crops having 
taken out what was never in them to any gredt 
extent, viz: ammonia and the phosphate of 
lime. Now it appears that the farmer who 
has to purchase these two articles cannot get 
them cheaper in any other form than that of 
guano: and as ammonia sells at eight times 
more money than phosphate of lime, it follows 
that the guano that has the largest amount of 
ammonia in it must be the best, and of course 
ought to sell the highest. It would appear 
then that if these two things are put back into 
the soil we are supplying it witn the food of 
plants of which it had been deprived by pre- 
vious cropping. This, then, being admitted, 
it would necessarily follow that the crop of 
wheat could not take up the amount of both 
these articles. Say that the two hundred 
pounds of guano had only twenty-six pounds 
of ammonia and between seventy and eighty 
pounds of the phosphates, no one crop would 
require all to mature it. This might be a suf- 
ficient answer as it regards the permanency 
of guano. 

As I have had a good deal of experience in 
buying' manures I can say that it the same 
amount of money is laid out in buying guano 
that Would be required in buying stable manure 
to go over an acre, the growth after guano 
would be equal to the stable manure, while in 
all probability the wheat would be better on 
the guanoed acre. Now if they were only 
both equal in their effects still the labor is 
greatly in favor of. the guano. It was with 
difi[icuUy, when I lived at Rock Hill, that I 
could haul from Charlottesville, though less 
than a mile distant, enough manure to go over 
eight acres of land in one year. Now with 
less labor I can go over fifty acres in one year, 
and this year have gone over ninety or one 
hundred acres. But in buying stable manuro 
you very often get a worthless article. The 
ammonia all driven off by tire-fanging, so that 
you might as well put as much chaff on the 
land. 

That which will lead the farmer to suppose 
that guano is not a permanent manure will, I 
expect, always exist. It may be necessary to 
explain this. A farmer buys two tons of guano 
which he puts on twenty acres of land: the 
balance of the field he sows in wheat without 
guano. On this field he sows clover seed and 
as soon as the wheat is taken off, hogs, sheep 
and cows are turned in. To his great surprise 
he sees next year as much growing where 
there was no ?uano as where he put his one 
hundred pounds, and draws the conclusion 
that the guano does not last over the first crop. 
What can the matter bel Why, plainly this: 
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every thing from a pig lo a steer knows where 
sweet rich grass grows, and there they con- 
tinue until every thing is eaten off, and the 
poaching finishes the soil by Icnocking the life 
out of it. The other part is luxuriant in briers 
and sassafras bushes which neither steer, cow 
nor sheep will touch while a spire remains 
that has been guanoed/ Now how is he to 
proceed in the use of guano when the first 
crop barely pays him, and wheat at eighty 
cents will give hino no profit at all. It can 
only be done by keeping stock oflT and giving 
back to the field the crop of clover, which, in 
return, may pay him in the crop of com. In 
this way he may go on improving his land by 
degrees with the use of guano, unless his land 
be like that in the neighborhood of Tarnaway 
Castle, built by Thomas Randolph, the nephew 
of Bruce, altogether sand on which nothing 
will grow. It is the scene of a great part of 
the tragedy of Macbeth where he and Banquo 
met the weird sisters that gave him so many 
fatal promises. But from my own experience 
no land is more certain of improving under 
the least attention than our Albemarle lands. 
Should the land be clay it must be made fine 
before guano is applied, and both guano and 
wheat put in near the surface. If it be light, 
loamy land I have put both in with a two- 
horse plough, and it aoes very well. My only 
fear with regard to guano is that we shall get 
an article that will be destitute of the amount 
of ammonia which is its chief value. If it 
be said to come from Peru it is marked No. 1, 
regardless of the amount of ammonia. When 
Dr. Ure first analyzed it, he found seventeen 
per cent, of ammonia in it, but now it is often 
sold as No. 1, when less than thirteen percent, 
is found in it. The quantity of stable manure 
which I have put on an acre of land and 
hauled from town at the cost of a dollar a 
load, (the body of the waggon holding fifty 
bushels,) was twelve' loads: this would require 
ty^o hands and two horses for two days. In 
short days they could not do it. The expense 
was at least, by the time it was spread, eighteen 
dollars an acre; and, takjng one lot of manure 
with another, three hundred pounds of guano 
was equal for the wheat crop, if not better, 
and though clover after it might not be alto- 
gether so good, yet the difierence between seven 
dollars and fifky cents and eighteen dollars is 
immense; and allowing nothing for the ex- 
pense of hauling, yet the difference between 
sev^n dollars and fifly cents and twelve dollars 
is no inconsiderable iteni in favor of guano. 
Besides all this, unless the roads were in fine 
condition two horses could not haul a full load, 
and consequently you have to pay for what is 
taken by the load, whether the waggon be full 
or hot, and it would sometimes require four- 
teen loads to go over an acre at an expense of 
fourteen dollars, without counting the wear 
and tear of teams and the time lost. In short, 
I have never seen the time that I had not full 
employrhent for my team on the farm without 
going after manure, nor a day when I could 



not get two dollars atid fiHy cents for a two- 
horse waggon and driver, if I should choose 
to hire them out. I think I have kept within 
bounds when I have made the cost of manur- 
ing an acre of land amount to eighteen dollars; 
and even at that price, unless the manure was 
very good, the land would not be enriched; 
and when it is considered that stable manure 
as soon as it w* thrown out of the stable throws 
off, by the heat that is generated during fer- 
mentation. Its most valuable iDgredient, it be-- 
comes, of all manures, the most expensive at 
the present prices. Now as phospkoric acid 
is generally in less quantity in the soil than' 
any other substance necessary to the nutrition 
of plants, and this ingredient is in large abun- 
dance in Peruvian guano, it follows that even 
at the very high price of guano it is by far tne 
cheapest manure that can be bought. And it 
seems to me to be evident that if the land 
possess the power to detain the ammonia that 
no one crop of wheat can take out the amount 
of ammonia that is contained in two hundred 
pounds of guano, and consequently, the fol- 
lowing clover crop must be benefited. So I 
have found it. Moreover, I have found on 
poor land, by the use of three hundred pouttds 
of guano, a large crop of wheat the first year, 
and a heavy crop of timothy the second; bnt 
then not a hoof was allowed to touch it. 1 have 
also, where two hundred and fifty pounds were 
sown on poor land, got a large crop of wheat, 
and the second year cat a fine crop of clover. 

Jaues Fife. 



For the Southern Planter. 

HOLLOW-HORN. 

Mr. Edit or, — T have just read the article of 
our friend. Dr. Minor, on Hollow-Horn. If 
he had had the same experience in the disease 
that I have he would have told you that in 
very acute cases free bleeding was the only 
efliicient remedy, and that cloths dipped in 
spirits of turpentine and laid just by or on the 
crest, and well burned with a hot iron, (even 
to making sores,) was a much more powerful 
adjunct than a poultice of mullein and bran. 
The case mentioned by him was by no means 
acute in the first instance, and would, proba- 
bly, have yielded to an application of spirits 
of turpentine. Had it been an acute case the 
cow would have fallen down and remained in 
the same place until relieved by bleeding or 
death;* for but little reliance is to be placed in 
boring or sawing the horns, and I think had 
best be let alone entirely, as maggots some- 

* When the cow is thought to be entirely cured 
in one of these serere cases it should ne?6r be 
penned again at night daring that summer, as for a 
long time it is unable to stand the heat of the sun, 
and only feeds late in the evening and at night, re- 
tiring to the best shade it can find duriag the day. 
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fill it ivith long, rough, fresh stable manoiA 

treading or pressing it in all over alike, but 

not too hard; then two persons raise the bojt 

The Doctor has, without knowing it,. Ipr-I gradually, keeping it level, until the bottom 19 



times get in and do irreparable injury.* The 
bola<is of meal, herrings or frogs, iiyay also 
be_dispensed wiih. j 

niahed your readers wrib the best prescription^ 
that 1 have ever known tried for the treatment 
of the bloody murrain, or diMemper, as it. is 
sometimes called in the counties of blanover, 
Ac. For seven or eight years that I lived in 
that region of country 1 used the bleeding and 
Glauber salts with great «uccess in the.treat- 
meht of that terrible disease. 

I have written the above simply for the pur- 
pose of adding my experience to that of our 
nriend, who lays down the principle of treating 
the disease in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt of its correctness. 

Thomas GarlaMd. 

January 19, 1853. 



For the Soothem Planter. 

TOMATO PLANTS. 

Mr. Editor, — I have been oAen asked for 
my meiho<l of raising tomato plants. In the 
Anall way for twenty-five years 1 have never 
failed to raise as many as 1 have wanted, and 
often too large to plant before I could venture 
to transplant them, (say from ten to fifteen 
inches high,) compelling me to raise my glass 
frame, as they should never touch the glass 
when there is frost. I make a fr.^me or box 
three ieet square, well put together, of good 
plank, one and a half or one and a quarter 
inches thick, and ten or twelve inches wide, 
and as it is likely to spring by warping, small 
bits of tin may be sprigged on the coruers of 
this frame. I fit another on this, made of 
three-quarter inch plank of sauie size from 
out to out — twelve inches deep un one side 
and six inches deep on the opposite side, 
sloped off to receive a glass frame or sash. 
I then nail strips upon the corners of the 
bottom frame, (two at each comer,) to ex- 
tend high enonirb up to receive the top frame 
and sash, forming a rabbit to keep them in 
place. I also nail strips around the top of 
bottom frame, extending one and a half inches 
above it, to prevent air from passing through 
the joints where the two bottom frames meet. 
My frames now being read>, (I need not give 
any description o{ the sa»h or glass frame to 
go on top,) between the 1st and 10th of March 
(not before, or plants will be too forward,) I 
select some spot in my garden, fair to the sun, 
lay down n)y first frame on a level spot and 

* Frequent obAenration hns couTinced me that iii 
all r4ii>e» of general h^rer or sickness the cow ceaiset* 
to raminate, not only beciiuse of the sickness, but 
also because it ceases to ^rather the f mkI on which 
to raminate. The observation is perfectly corr^rt, 
that when the animal is relieyed the cud will be 
reatored aa a matter of course. 



nearly to the top of the manure, then fill it a« 
before, and so on until I get it as high as I 
wish it, say three feet, and then raise it again 
so as to leave a space of about seven inches. 
I then (in order to prevent the box from slip- 
ping down) drive four sharp sticks, eighteen 
inches long, one on each side about the middle, 
and close under the frame, into the manure, 
turning the points considerably down, sav a 
slant of twenty-five or thirty degrees, so that 
as the manure settles all may settle together. 
I next fill up the box five inches more with 
some rich virgin earth from the woods, (which 
is light and has no grass seei in it.) making 
this very fine, and lay it off in drills six incbei 
apart, and iu these drills 1 carefully put three 
seed in a place, two inches apart; (four inches 
would be better, but I should not have plants 
enough,) covering them very shallow, or they 
will be too long coming up; they should be up 
in five or six days. Now put on tbe next frame 
with low side to the south-east, and then put 
on your ^lass frame. Next morning I get from 
my farm-pen a watering pot of fluid which 
has drained .from the manure, and put that on 
my bed. It must be closely attended to, other- 
wise it may, after two or three days, become 
so hot that it may kill the germ when sprout- 
ing or the plants alter they are up. If too 
warm raise the glass frame in front a few 
inches, putting something under it. As soon 
as the plants are fully up I take out one at a 
time, until I leave but one in a place, and if 
any place is deficient I supply with one I draw 
out. I water my bed every night, and in tha 
mornini:, (after the plants are up,) if the day 
is fair and tolerablv pleasant, about eight or 
nine o'clock I take the glass frame entirely ofi!*, 
putting it on again in the evening; and as they 
grow up and begin to have four or six leaves^ 
in a mild day, if the sun is shining, I take off 
both of the top frames. When they get four 
or five inches high I disregard the wind, unless 
it be very cold, or unless it blows hard enough 
to prostrate the plants. At this a^e of the 
plants I dust fine plaster over them occasion- 
ally in the mornins, when they are moist; and 
1 also loosen the dirt between tbe drills and 
with my hands carefully hill op or put dirt t6 
the plants, and then 611 up ihe space I have 
made between Ihe drills with a mi\tore of 
equal parts of the same sort of eanh the bed 
is made of and leached ashes. By ihns ex- 
posing the plants to sun and air I find myself 
soon in possession of one hundred and eight 
fine, healthy, strong, vigorous plants, looking 
as hardy, and in every way as luxuriant, as if 
grown on a rich soil in a warm season — very 
unlike some I have seen from hi>t beds, sown 
broadcast, in patches thick and thin, and so 
very feeble and slendi^r. and 50 tender that it 
seems difficult to ^e\ them to live when trans- 
planted; whereas, my plants seldom droop at 
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■II, i( can is lalcen In trani^planling them. 
BdI, Jike every thing else, ihey require con- 
Mani attention to Iq so re success. 1 tmer lea re 
toy bat bed open at nisbl, do mauer how 
warm; and J never perinii a hard shower iil 
rain lo Tall oi the planis. To in!iorelhem 
fnm) the cal-worm, as [ net Ihem oui 1 wrap 
 small bii or paper around the sinik, loosely 
tied wiih a jam slrine, pnltin? dirt a little 
above the loiver edpe o( the paper. I omitted 
10 slaie I alway.s corer ni^ gla.^s frame with 
tbiD plank to guard agaiast cold, storms aud 
other ace i den ta, 

W. Ti MUESLI I a. 
Beat Air, Fa. 13, 1853. 
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 'Vfre devote all ihe spare we can spare ro 
the proceedings of Ihe Agricnilnral Conven- 
lion whirh assembled on Tbarsday, ihe IDih 
of February, and adjourned on the foNcwiog 
Saturday. The Con venlion was doI large, and 
but few eonnlies were represented. Albemarle 
had anme thirty members— no other ciiunly 
more ihan two orihi'ee, and the balance, being 
by far the lareer portion of ihe Stale, none at 
all. The farmets of Virginia seem to be 
asleep. Of the many, we ihinlt a mnjorily of 
the t>ody, wl'u are in the Legislatore a veiT- 
small portion atlebded. Bnlsiill ihe men wbu 
did come, came lo wort. They were nothing 
daunted by the thinness of attendance, becanse 
they knew that all the farmers of the State 
would sanction iheir efforts, and because Ibey 
hoped that the Legislaiare wonid have iDielll- 
gcnceenongh ID perceive and liberality enongh 
to satisfy ihe warns of agriculture. Whether 
or noi ihey have jndged rightly in this laller 
[rgard remains lo be seen. A bill, drawn in 
accordance wlib ihe wishes and insiruciioni 
of Ihe Convention, bas been oflered as a uib- 
sltluie for Ihe bill now before ihe H-'ose, by 
Mr. Stuart of Fairfax, It was n<il offered in 
time fur us to publish it, nor is U necessary, 
as it will, most probably, be amended, ot 
rather alleged. We may uay, however, that 
il provides for an appr»priation by the Slate, 
conditioned upon an equal individual coiiri-, 
bullon, provided, ihat the latter shall not be 
less than live hundred dollars; and, provided, 
that the Stale subscription shall Rot exceed in 
anyone year fifteen thousand dollars. Thii 
taller amount it is not hoped that we can ob- 
tain since we cannot yel venlure lo predict an 
individual subscription of thai sum. Bui in 
a few years things will work better, and when 
our machinery is perfected we shall eipecl 
Ihat many thousands will contribuie lo swell ' 
ibe ranks of the Society, It is proposed ui 
expend ibis money in premiums, based on 
priocipleNOf real merit, on inquiries inio the 
agricultural condition of Virginia, and coU 
lection ol staliMical facts, and on mailers of 
science connected with agricultural improve- 
ment. We hope thai this fohject will he duly 
considered by our readers, and if ih-y approve 
of such a bill that they will at once write 10 
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their respective delegates and urge them to 
vote for it, and give them solid encouragement 
to do it. The taxes are to be raised this win- 
ter, and ihe Legislature is very tender-fooled 
on the subject of appropriations. It is, per- 
• haps, unfortunate that it was necessary to 
make our application at this lime, but not to 
do it now would be to defer it for two years 
longer, and such is the condition of agriculture 
in Virginia at this time, that not a moment 
should be lost in obtaining for it the aid it 
needs so much. To help the members out of 
their extremity we propose to the farmers to 
pledge thematelves that whenever in any county 
the re-election of its delegate is objected to on 
this groimd that they will < vote for such can- 
didate regardless of his politics. If it is neces- 
sary to raise a tax for our benefit, let it be 
done. It will be our duty to see that no dema- 
gogue gets into public life in opposition to our 
interests. 

The President of the Society is Edmund 
RuFFiN of Hanover. His energy and devo- 
tion to agriculture, and his distinguished ser- 
vices, guarantee a faithful discbarge of his 
duties. 

The Society already numbers ^24lh of Feb- 
ruary) one hundred and twelve members, and 
we have no doubt that if proper exertions are 
made we can easily induce some thousands to 
subscribe. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Willonghby New- 
ton, himself a distinguished farmer, made a 
very handsome address to a large audience in 
tlie Hall of the House of Delegates. We re- 
gret that we have no room to insert it. Its 
object was lo show to the farmers the unsur- 
passed natural advantages of Virginia, and 
the skilful manner in which a portion of her 
people had availed themselves of them. On 
the first branch of the subject we fully agreed 
with Mr. Newton, on the last, without dis- 
puting at all his individual achievements, 
which we believe to be remarkable, or those 
of his section of coiTntry, Tide Water Virgi- 
nia, which are certainly very considerable and 
very creditable, we yet incline to think his 
picture too favorable, whether absolutely or 
relatively considered. But in this candid cri- 
ticism, we would not be thought to detract at 
all from the ability or patriotism of our dis- 
tinguished friend. 



At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
which is to be held on the 19th of March, a 
Constitution will be reported, to be prepared 
I in accordance with the instructions of the So- 
ciety. We shall endeavor to lay it before our 
readers. 



CLOVER DOES A'02"EXHAUST LAND. 

We have been asked once or twice what 
we meant by saying that clover exhausted 
land, and have heard that some of our friends 
have been as'ked the same question. We reply 
that we have not said so, and must have ex- 
pressed ourselves very infelicitously to have 
conveyed such an impression. We said, or 
meant to say, in the article in our February 
number, on " Farming in Tide Water Virgi- 
nia," that the cuUivalion of dover^partictilarly 
when attended tpilh the use of lime in rapid suc- 
cession and altemaJion wUh the usual cereals ^ if 
unaided by the use of other manures^ produced 
ultimate exhaustion, because the clover af- 
forded the food for the wheat, for instance, 
which food being abstracted by the wheat, 
must, in time, become deficient in the soil 
unless replaced by other means. So that ihe 
wheat is the exhauster and not the clover. The 
lands in Albemarle have been clovered some 
forty years, and clover is still Uvsed among us. 
In fact, as we jocosely but truthfully observed 
to a friend, some time since, there is no man 
in Albemarle, that goes into good society, who 
does not sow clover seed. We shall return to 
this point again when we have more leisure. 
At present we are pretty well used up by the 
labors of the Convention, and beg to be ex- 
cused. 



For the Southern Planter. 

WHEAT-REAPERS— SAUNDERS' WIN- 
NOWER. 

Mr. Editor^ — Some ten years ago I obtained 
possession of an old tobacco plantation which 
had been subjected pretty inoroughly to the 
common process by which the best lands of 
the tobacco region have been impoverished. 
The last proprietor, however, had practised 
an improving method and had reclaimed a good 
portion of the exhausted land, chiefly by means 
of farm-yard and stable manure. Adopting 
his practice I continued to strip the little forest 
land of its annual deposit of leaves, to make 
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as muchjoaanureas possible; and by compost- 
ing these in the. pens and yards with corn- 
stalks, 1 contrivect not only to keep up the to- 
bacco lots, but also to enlarge them. But the 
obvious effect of this practice was the general, 
though gradual, deterioration of forest land 
and cornfields; and about five years ago I at- 
tempted to increase the crop of wheat, as an 
essential part of a system of more rapid and 
extensive improvement. Since that time this 
crop has been doubled, and- the land is mani- 
iiestly improved, while its average income is 
certainly not diminished. This has been ef- 
fected chiefly by deeper ploughing, by manur- 
ing new surfaces for tobacco, and by a limited 
use of guano on exhausted land. Clover and 
plaster have been used, but with partial suc- 
cess; and 1 am disposed to believe that until 
I can afford to apply large quantities of lime, 
these agents will not prove very profitable. 
Guano has been used cautiously. In the au- 
tumn of 1849 about half a ton was ploughed 
in 00 some six acres of the poorest land, and 
seven bushels of wheat sowed upon it. The 
crop was injured by rust, but yielded about 
sixty bushels of good grain. A strip of the 
same land, sowed without guano, hardly pro- 
duced as much as the seed; find the little it 
did produce was of very inferior quality. 

Last fall about one and a half tons were put 
in, by two-horse ploughs, on a thin field that 
had been fallowed with three horses, and the 
yield, though reduced by the ravages* of the 
fly, would not be discreaitable to fair tobacco 
lots. In this case one part of plaster was 
mixed with four parts guano and four bushels 
of the compost put on an acre. 

In both cases clover was sown in the spring 
bnt did not succeed well in either. The land 
is manifestly ioiproved. 

By these experiments and by others* expe- 
rience, I am satisfied that it is safe practice to 
apply guano for wheat, on as much poor land 
as can be sowed in good time, after having 
seeded all the tobacco lots and all the fal- 
lowed land that belong to the year. No doubt, 
taking a term of years, it would be safe to use 
it further, but I believe no one will have cause 
to regret that he has applied it to this extent 
in any year. I would sow my tobacco lot and 
the regular portion of fallowed land, and then 
ma ke out a full crop of wheat by putting guano 
on the poorest parts of the plantation. 

But, Mr. Editor, while the way seems plain 
enough for an increase of the wheat crop, 
there is a growing difficulty ahead. Af\er the 
crop is made it is hard for a planter to secure 
it in good season. Even if the weather be 
what we would have it, a heavy crop of wheat 
cannot be "saved" by the regular plantation 
force without considerable loss — and if the 
weather be unfavorable for harvest a great loss 
must be borne. Nor is it possible, at least 
hereabouts, always to get nirelings for the 
harvest; the supply of these is less than the 
demand. Now, if we could get a good reap- 
ing machine this difficulty would disappear, 



or be very much diminished. I have tried 
M'Keever's reaper, put up in Richmond, but 
it failed; and while I am confident it may be 
improved and made very valuable, I am « qually 
confident that as it m, we cannot a fiord lo use 
it. It cuts beautifully, perfectly, while it cuts 
at all; but it is impossible to make it cut le- 
gularly on without interruption. And while 
it works at its best rate it cuts no faster ihan 
five cradlers, and requires at least teii good 
binders besides the driver and (he rakerl 

Recently you said that M'Cormfck's is the 
best reaper yet invented, but you refuse to 
commend it until its price is reduced: did you 
mean that the farmer cannot afford to pay that 
price — or simply that it pays more than a fair 
profit to I he patented Can you not give us 
such a description of the machine, with its 
price, as will enable us to judge whether we 
may use it profitably 1 

As not foreign to the subject matter, let me 
say a word of Saunders' winnower. It is in- 
tended to clean wheat that has passed through 
a fan mill; and its principle is so familiar, its 
construction so simple, and its operation so 
successful, that one is made to wonder it was 
not invented when men first thought of a fan 
mill. Every farmer who wishes to make his 
seed wheat clean ought to have it. Mr. Haxall 
of Richmond, esteems it very valuable lo mil- 
lers, and I would not be without one in my 
mill for three times what it cost me. 
Respectfully, yours, 

T. T. T. 

PHnce Edward County. 

The author of the communication, signed 
"T. T. T." in a private note requests us to 
give a description of M*Cormick's reaper.— 
We shall endeavor to do so in a short time, 
or as soon as we can procure a proper descrip- 
tion from some one more conversant with me- 
chanics than we are. Since writing the short 
notice lo which our correspondent refers, we 
have found that there is a very considerable 
disagreement among experienced farmers as 
to the superiority of this reaper over Hussey's j 
and we have seen one gentleman, and heard 
of others, who, after having tried both, or wit- 
nessed their operation, have given up M'Cor- 
mick's altogether in favor of its rival. 

When we refused to commend it we did so 
because we thought the price too high for the 
work necessary to construct the machine, and 
too high for the labor it accomplishes. Such 
is also the opinion of a friend of ours who has 
used and still uses it under the most favorable 
circumstances, to wit: on smooth and level 
lowgrounds. Certainly an inventor should be 
remunerated as well for the expenditure of 
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ingenuity as for the oatlay of capiial; bat that 
forms DO excuse for extortion. 

Like all other reapers yet invented, it is a 
complicated piece of mechanism, liable to get 
out of repair, and requires careful manage- 
ment; when out of repair, there are not many 
farmers who can fix it up; and if any of the 
castings break it may be impossible to replace 
tbem until too late. On rough land, such as 
ours is, where it would be likely in its progress 
through the grain to m'eet with man}' obstruc- 
tions, and with as little skill in mechanics as 
we possess, we should consider it indispensa- 
ble to employ a competent workman to follow 
the machine through the harvest. And there 
are many farms like ours; and many farmers 
who possess no more skill than we do. 

On some of the large estates upon our rivers, 
the James and Pamnnkey, particularly, this; 
reaper and Hussey*s are both used. The gen- 
tlemen who have used tbem speak well of 
their performance. What precautions they 
take against accidents, not very likely to occur 
on such farms, we know not^ nor what reme- 
dies they have when they do occur. One of 
the most emineni farmers of that country re- 
jects them, from their complicated structure. 
He prefers the old method to the uncertainties 
which, in his opinion, attend the new. We 
know of only three reapers having been intro- 
duced in Albemarle. Of these two were aban- 
doned after the first crop: we are not aware 
that the third is still in use. We think they met 
with no better fate in that heavy wheat growing 
district, the Green Springs, though the land 
there is probably not more rolling than many 
|L prairie over which they sweep. Here, as 
there, it is always a difficult matter to hire 
good cradlers, who, in spite of their boasting, 
generally shirk ^Theavy harvest, and are only 
lured to it by high prices. In the Green 
Springs it is probable that the sum paid for 
hirelings on several estates exceeds the coi^t 
of the reaper. Where there is no such assist- 
ance to be had, then the reaper, whether de- 
■irable or not, must be resorted to. 

As a sub'titute for labor this machine may 
In some cases be necessary, but so far as its 
exploits have been tested it does not save labor, 
in the sense in which that phrase is commonly 
understood. In a very interesting article on 
agricultural dynamics, in the Transactions of 



the New York State Agricultural Sotiety for 
1850, we find the following: 

"Well constructed machines for saving ho* 
man labor by means of horse labor, when en* 
cumbered wiih little friction, will be found to 
do about five timts as much work for each 
horse, as when the same work is performed 
by men. For example, an active man will 
saw twice each stick of a cord of wood in a 
day. Six horses with a circular saw, driven 
by means of a s^ood horse-power, will saw five 
times six, or thirty, cordt», working the same 
length of time. In (his case the loss by fric* 
tion is about equal to the additional ibrce of 
attendance on the machine. 

"Again. A man will cut with a cradle two 
and a half acres of wheat in a day. A two- 
horse reaper should therefore cut, at the same 
rate, ten times two and a half, or twenty-five 
acres. This has not yet been accomplished} 
we may therefore infer that the machinery for 
reaping has been less perfected than for saw- 
ing wood. It should however be remembered 
that great force is exerted, and for many boars 
in a day, in cutting wheat with a cradle; and 
therefore a little less than twentv-five acres a 
day. may be regarded as the maximum attain* 
ment of good reaping machines when they 
shall becomeperfecied." 

But the reaper does not ordinarily cut more 
than fifteen acres a day, and requires a shifting 
team at that, as one pair of horses cannot 
stand the pace neces.sary to a proper execution 
of the work. So that according to the above 
data, and not counting the driver and raker, 
who may very fairly be offset against the wheat 
lost by the cradle and saved by the reaper, it 
does only one-fourth of the work it ought to 
do in order to rank it as a labor-saving ma- 
chine. But admitting it to be so, its cost is 
much greater than the cost of many machines 
which are eminently labor saving, the wheat 
machine, for instance. Under the old mode 
of flailing wheat, a hand could usually by 
haid work get out about twelve bushels a day, 
somewhat more or less, according to the con* 
dition of the grain and straw. But J. B. and J. 
E. Smith of the Green Springs, county of LonI* 
sa, manufactured a machine which, with eight 
horses and fair attendance, easily threshes 
four hundred and fifty bushels of wheat in a 
day, and has threshed out with fnll attendance 
seven hundred and thirty mea.«>ured bushels, 
and stopped work an hour by su'i; thus doing 
at its average the work of thirty seven hands, 
and at its maximum the work of sixty hand.% 
equal for each horse to four and five-eightht 
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and seveirand a half hands respectively. This 
machine is sold at two hundred dollars, whilst a 
reaper doing, by the same data, less than one- 
fourth the work, costs five-eighths of the money: 
in ether words, other things being equals it ought 
to cost fifty dollars, but does cost one hundred 
and twenty-five, or seventy -five dollars more 
than a fair proportion would indicate. We 
are not mechanics eoongh to say anything of 
the relative cost of the materials, though the 
^smaller, and morecomplicated, and nicer work 
required by the reaper may cost more, to be 
offset, however, against the heavier weight of 
the castings in the wheat machine, and the 
greater amount of first rate timber required 
for them, and to be offset further by the less 
liability of the machine to get out of order, 
and the greater facility for repairs, and, lastly, 
by the variety of uses to which the horse- 
power may be applied, such as sawing wood, 
for instance, (a very valuable use to which 
«e are now putting ours,) cutting up straw, 
•talks, &c. 

For these reasons we think the price of the 
reaper, of all reapers, ti>o high, as is the price 
of nearly every agricultural implement. We 
have given the principles upon which our opi- 
nion is founded, and its correctness must stand 
or fall with them. We invite a candid exami- 
nation of it. And if the agricultural commu- 
nity agree with us, we respectfully submit that 
it would be highly proper that the State should 
offer a premium of one thousand dollars or five 
thousand dollars for the best reaping machine, 
to be fully tested by practical farmers and 
mechanics, and to be furnished, by means of 
agencies in different parts of the State, at a 
price not exceeding seve ity-five dollars. In 
our opinion the money would get us what we 
want, and would be well expended. 

Undoubtedly, reapers in their present state 
are valuable inventions, and we would not be 
thought to underrate them or to disparage the 
genius and merit of their inventors. But the 
question is 4ts to their vatue at the price now paid 
fortkem. Individually we have decided asrainst 
their use for this reason, and our subscribers 
have a right to our opinion when thry ask for 
it, unless we give them something better in its 
place. The manufacture of reapers is now a 
monopoly in a few hands, and the jea < nsies 
of Messrs. M'Cormick and Hussey have not 
caused them to forget it. Perhaps in the end 



that may be better for the community. There 
is a demand for reaperb now; but for cheap 
ones. We believe that nine-tenths of those 
who take an interest in them are wailing lt> buy 
until the price comes down, or until cheaper, 
but equally efficient, machines are invented, 
as they will be — cheaper and better— for such 
is always the course of invention. Had the 
present patentees so lowered the price as to 
have introduced reapers universally, it would 
have been hard to supplant their patents. As 
it is, they invite rivals to the field, and sooner 
or later they must yield to them. Thus mo- 
nopoly always defeats itself. Already we have 
heard, but too vaguely for repetition, of supe- 
rior machines, and many mechanics are trying 
their hands at them. 

Whether T. T. T. and others shall choose, 
in consequence of the difficulty of getting 
hands— a difficulty which will increase with 
the heavy annual increase of our wheat crop--- 
to purchase a reaper, is a question which each 
will decide for himself. But we hope he will 
allow us to sugfi^est, what no doubt he is al^ 
ready aware of the propriety of doing, that he 
shall curtail his crops to the capacity of his 
labor, and not risk the "considerable loss" 
which it seems he now encounters in "saving" 
his wheat. In farming, far more than in any 
other pursuit, "a penny saved is two pence 
gained.'' 



For the Southern Planter* 
DISEASE OF SHEEP. 

Mr. Editor , — After a severe or wet winfe'* 
sheep are often lost by a risease known in 
England as the turnsick or sturdy. It attacks 
the one or two year olds; after that age they 
are said to be exempt from that disease. In 
France, vhere their sheep are not well at- 
tended to, the loss from this cause is estimated 
at a million a year. In Engli«nd, at an averrge 
of two to three percent. Such a percentage, 
uith our careless management, would scarcely 
be observed, »f equalized among our flocks, 
but it often falls with unequal severity on the 
best. This has ofcasronal'y happened in past 
years to some of my neighbors. I have my- 
.^elf this vear lost ten out of sixty ewes in one 
flock, mostly those in their second year — n^^no 
more th?»n three years old. The order was 
such wi h those killed, before they had lin- 
gered too long, as to cause the tallow to be an 
object worth preserving. 

When first taken they are dull, and scarcely 
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^raze at all-- ruminate fitfully ao'i languidly- 
separate themselves from the flock— seek a 
stream or ditch and ^tand poring over the wa- 
ter uniil they tumble in — occasionally start as 
if frightened and run off from the flock. The 
sheep commences a rotary motion, moving in 
concentric circles, his head turned to one side, 
and al ways turning to the side to which his head 
is hent, he falls and scramltles up to recom- 
mence his motion, until he becomes exhausted 
and dies, if his death is not hastened by falling 
into some ditch or stream over which he has 
preferred to stand. 

The disease is said by European writers to be 
caused hy an insect, viz: "the Many-Headed 
Hydatid of the Brain." It forms its nidus in 
a sack of fluid bei^veen the membrane cover- 
ing the brain and the brain itself, or imbedded 
in its substance. The size of the sack is from 
a pigeon's to a hen*s eg^. At first the fluid is 
transparent, but becomes turbid as the eggs 
hatch. The insect is about a line in length, 
and easily discerned with a microscope. Its 
eflect is oppression upon the brain, causing 
absorption of its substance, and often of the 
adjoining portion of the skull, provlucing idiocy 
of the animal and blindness. With the edu- 
cated veterinary surgeons of Europe ihey do 
not hope to save more than two in five of 
those attacked. This is done by trephining 
and extraciinar the sack. The ignorant shep- 
herd swings his sheep round by the ears or 
drives him over a precipice; if his neck is 
not broken by the fall the sack may be burst; 
or thrusts a knitting needle or wire up the 
nostrils into the brain, where, if perchance, it 
strikes the sack, the animal may be relieved. 
Hogg, the Eitrick Shepherd, when a boy, was 
in the habit of knitting while tending his 
sheep. The siurdied sheep of his neighbors 
would annoy him by wandering off* to his own 
flock; to drive them off*, he would catch them 
and thrust his knitting needle up the nostril 
into the brain, when lo his surprise they would 
spring up relieved and run off. This practice, 
however, upon subsequent trial, was found 
rarely successful, as t he sack of the hydatid was 
nut always in a position to be reached by the 
needle. Upon my o'vn examinations I have 
not discovered the sack, the rude operation of 
the tenon saw always bursting it; but I found 
the brain highly inflamed, with exiravasated 
blood in clots between its lobes. Yet the va- 
cant countenance; the absence of furious deli- 
rium; its inoffensive deportment to its compa- 
nions are not symptoms of inflammation of 
the brain; he is not lethargic, as in apoplexy, 
and lingers for days and weeks. After three 
years old it is not subject to the disease. 

A flock of maiden ewes and wethers, kept 
upon a high, dry ridge, having access lo a 
warm shelter and also the protection of a large 
straw stack, escaped entirely; but the flock in 
which the loss occurred ran in vale land, turfed 
and not wet, without shelter, and preferred to 
sleep near the house on the north hillside, ex- 
posed to norih-easl and north-west winri«j- oc- 



casionally they would be driven ir^to the barn- 
yard in very bad weather, then the yard was 
always muddy. The only preventive 1 can 
suggest is dry pastures and good shelter. 

On farms where there is much waste land, 
to which sheep and cattle have access, parti- 
cularly piney old fields, they find warm and 
dry situations, protected by the trees; but upon 
those without waste land at all, the fields are 
exceedingly bleak in winter, and animals with- 
out shelter suffer very much. Wet pastures, 
wet and severe winters and springs are con- 
sidered as the cause of this disease. 

As in the rot, a few hours' grazing of a flock 
upon particular spots, in districts where it pre- 
vails, will infect it with the fluke, an insect 
three quarers of .in inch long, which breeds 
in the liver of the sheep, and destroys, by dis- 
organization of this organ, every individual; 
so in this case the ova of the animalculse, like 
minute seeds, may remain an indefinite period 
in the earth and be taken up in the food, and 
if they escape the danger of rumination, be 
conveyed in the chyle threading the minutest 
blood-vessels and capillaries until they reach, 
as a favorable spot for the nidas, the brain of 
the young sheep, weakened by exposure on 
cold, wet pasturage, &.c. &<c. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our contributing friends will not only confer 
a favor, but save us a deal of postage, by 
sending all communications, intended for the 
columns of the Planter, to the address of 
Frank: G. Rufpw, Shadwell, Albemarle Co. 
Va. When they are addressed to Richmond, 
we have to pay postage on them to the Editor, 
and back again. They will be more promptly 
attended to if directed as above. 

The Publisher. 



THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

We were unfortunate enough trt have nearly 
the whole of the mail of this number, on the 
route of the Central Rail Road Agent, lost. 
As soon as it can be reprinted it will be fur- 
nished to such subscribers as did not receive 
it. Although we struck off a large number of 
extra copies, in consequence of the large ac 
cession to our subscription list, the edition has 
been entirely exhausted. ' Such ?i€«? subscribers 
as do not receive the January number along 
with the others, will also be furni?hed. We 
ask the indulgence of all, for a short time. 

The Publisher. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 

At a meeting of the State Agricultural 
Convention, held in the city of Richmond 
on Thursday, the 19th of February, 1852, 
the Convention was called to order by 
Edmund Rufiin, Sr. Esq. and on his mo- 
tion Willooghby Newton, Esq. was unani- 
mously elected President pro tempore^ and 
Charles B. Williams was appointed tem- 
porary Secretary. 

The names of seventy members then 
present, were enrolled. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That Messrs. E. Ruffin, Sr. 
Thomas J. Randolph, F. G. Rufnn, Robert 
Grattan, Bernard Peyton, Jas. M. Moreon 
and E. G. Booth be a committee to prepare 
business for the Convention. 

Resolved^ That Messrs. Franklin Minor, 
R. G. Morris, G. W. Richardson, Thomas 
Ritchie, Jr. and Dr. T. B. Anderson be a 
comnnittee to nominate permanent officers 
of the (yonvention. 

i^esohedy That Messrs. Richard Irby, 
B. F. Dew and James A. Seddon be^a 
committee to confer with the Executive 
Committee of the existing State Society 
to ascertain the terms upon which it is 
proposed that they shall co-operate. 

Adjourned to meet in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates this afternoon at four 
o'clock. 

The Convention re-aepemhled at four 
o'clock agreeably to adjournment. 

The names of thirty-seven additional 
members were added to the roll of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Minor.from the committee appointed 
to nominate permanent officers of the Con- 
vention, reported the following nomina- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 

For President, Edmdnd Rdffin, Sr. of 
Hanover. 

For First Vice Prepident, Willooghby 
Newton of Westmoreland. 

For Second Vice President, Bernard 
Peyton of the City of Richmond. 

For Third Vice President, Thomas J. 
Randolph of Albemarle. 

For F,ourth Vice President, Richard G. 
Morris of Amherst. 

For Fifth Vice President, Robt. Grat- 
tan of Rockinffham. 

For Sixth Vice President, Edwin G. 
Booth of Nottoway. 

For Secretaries, Frank: G. Ruffin of 
Albemarle, and Thomas Ritchie, Jr. of 
Henrico. 



Mr. Ruffin took the Chair and returned 
thanks for the honor conferred upon him. 

Mr. Irby, from the committee appointed 
to confer with the Executive Conimitree 
of the State Agricultural Society on the 
terms of co-operation, &c. reported that 
the Executive Committee manifested the 
most cordial disposition to co-operate with 
the Convention, and authorized them to 
say that they submitted the further organi- 
zation and the further direction of the 
State Society to the discretion and wisdom 
of the Convention. 

The report was referred to the Commit- 
tee to Prepare Business for the Convention. 

On motion of F. Minor, Esq. 

Resolved^ That the conjmittee appointed 
to prepare business be instructed to inquire 
into the propriety of selecting a suitable 
agent to visit the different portions of the 
State, and make personal application to 
the friends of agricultural improvement, 
to become members of the State Society; 
or some other effective means of enlarging 
the number of the members of the State 
Society. 

On motion of Mr. Morris of Amherst,* 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a commit lee be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of petition- 
ing the Legislature to amend or repeal the 
laws regarding the duties of the Inspector 
of Guano and Plaster. 

The President appointed the following 
gentlemen the Committee: Messrs. Morris 
of Amherst, Newton of Westmoreland, 
Gaines of Hanover, Stuart of Fairfax and 
John Wood, Jr of Albemarle. 

On motion of Mr. John Wood, Jr. 

Resolved, That the Inspector of Guano 
and Plaster for the City of Richmond be 
requested to lay before the committee, hav- 
ing in charge the inspection laws under 
consideration, such facts touching the same 
as to him may seem expedient. 

On motion, the Convention then ad- 
journed to meet again on Friday morning 
at eleven o'clock. 

Friday Morning, Feb. 20, 1S52. 

The Convention assembled at 11 o'clock. 

The names of hve additional members 
were added to the roll of the Convention. 

The President called Mr. Newton to the 
chair. 

Mr. Ruffin, from the Committee to Pre- 
pare Business, made a report, recommend- 
mg that the Convention establish a State 
Agricultural Society, to be called the Stale 
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Agricultural Society of Virg nia; that the 
<>mcerfl shHlt consist of a President, six 
Vice Preeidenle, a Recording and a Cor- 
responding Secretary, Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee, to consist of the 
above ofiicees and five oilier members to 
be elected annually, and committing the 
details of the organization of the Society, 
fluch as the preparation of a Constitution, 
the offering of premiums, &c. to the said 
Executive Committee, who are required 
to hold stated meetings, to carry into effect, 
by particular regulation, the general reso- 
lutions and instructions of the Society. 

It is made the duty of the Executive 
Committee to apply to the Legislature for 
an act of incorporation, with provisions in 
the charter to authorize the sherifl^s of the 
Commonwealth to collect the annual dues 
of the Society. 

The first annual contribution of mem- 
bers of the Society was fixed at two dol- 
lars, and annually thereafter at one dollar, 
and life membership at twenty dollars. 
^ Moneys derived from life membership 
and donations to be invested in State stock, 
and the interest appropriated annually to 
the use of the Society. 

Mr. Morris of Amherst, from the Com- 
mittee on the Inspection of Guano and 
Plaster, made the following report, which 
was ordered to be hiid on the table: 

The Committee appointed to inquire into 
the expediency q^ amending or abolishing 
the Inspection of Guano and Plaster, have 
bad the subject under consideration and 
advise that a memorial be presented to the 
Legiiilature, praying that said inspection 
be abolished. 

The Society proceeded to the election 
6f Treasurer, that the members present 
ivishing to unite with the Society might 
enter their names in the Treasurer's book. 
Gen. B. Peyton was elected Treasurer. 
' Mr. Edmund Rufliin offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved^ as the sense of this Convention^ 
Thai the State of Virginia, and especially 
the cause of agriculture, has sustained, in 
the lamented death of Gen. Corbin Brax- 
ton, a loss that cannot soon be repaired. 

Resolved. That with a full sense of his 
eminent merits, and of the loss which we 
deplore, these resolutions be entered on 
the minutes of the Convention, and a copy 
thereof be transmitted to his family as a 
feeble though sincere tribute to the me- 
mory of one of the most useful and esti- 
fuable men that Virginia has produced. 



The following resolution, offered by Gen* 
Richardson, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved^ That this Convention iBo#t 
earnestly recommend to the farmers, me- 
chanics and other householders of Virgi- 
nia, that each one of them exert himself 
to extend the circulation of the Southern 
Planter, the only agricultural paper pub- 
lished in Virginia, more than any other 
adapted to our people, conducted with sig- 
nal ability, and in every respect entitled to 
our zealous support. While thousands of 
dollars are annually paid in subscription 
to papers published in other States and of. 
far lees value to our agriculturists, our own 
modest and unpretending journal, edited 
and printed by Virginians, laboring with 
untiring industry and perseverance lor our 
best interests, has hitherto been left bv our 
own people to struggle for a bare subsist- 
ence. Let this indifl'erence to those in- 
terests and to the citerling merits of the 
Southern Planter be instantly shaken off; 
let every man do what he can, and tbo 
paper will speedily be found where it 
ought to be, a fireside companion of every 
family. 

The Convention then proceeded to \\m 
election of officera of the Society, when 

Edmund Rdffin, Sr. o^ Hanover wa« 
unanimously elected President. 

James M. Morson of Goochland, Firat 
Vice President. 

Hill Carter of Charles City, Second 
Vice President. 

WiLLouGHBY Newton of WestmofCK 
land, Third Vice President. 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph of Al- 
bemarle, Fourth Vice President. 

Gen. P. H. SteinbergenoF Mason, Fifth 
Vice President. 

RobertGrattan of Rockingham, Sixth 
Vice President. 

Messrs. L. E. ITarvie of Amelia, Wm- 
Boulware of King & Glueen, Edwin G, 
Booth of Nottoway, Wm. Q. Overton of 
Hanover, and William H. Richardson of 
Richmond, were elected the Executive 
Committee. 

Charles B. Williams of Henrico, wa« 
elected Recording Secretary, and Franc 
G. RuFPiN of Albemarle, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The Convention then adjourned as a 
Convention, but to meet again to-morrow 
as a Society. 

Ed. Ruffin, President, 

Frank: G. Rurrm, ) SecrOanta. 
Thos. Ritchie, Jr. J 
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VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The Society met by appointment of the 
Convention on Friday evening, the 20ih of 
February, 1852, at half post seven o'clock. 

The report of the Committee on the In- 
ffpection of Guano and Plaster, laid on the 
table in Convention, was taken up, adopted, 
and committed to Richard G. Morris, Esq. 
with instructions to prepare a memorial to 
the Legislature expressive of the opinion 
entertained by the Society that the inspec- 
tion of these articles ought to be abolished. 

On motion of T. J. Randolph, Esq. 

Resolved^ That com mi r tees be now ap- 
pointed for the cities of Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg, and hereafter by the Executive 
Committee, in their discretion, for the other 
cities and counties of the State, to call on 
the citizens and urge them to become 
members of the Society. 

Committee for Richmond, Messrs. Huffh 
W. Fry, Edwin Wortham and John H. 
Claiborne. 

Committee for Petersburg, Messrs. R. 
B. Boiling, Thomas Branch and Cluinn 
Morton. 

En. RuPFiN, President, 

Ch. B. Williams, Hec, Sec*y, 



PLOUGHING. 



From a letter received from a gentle- 
man connected with the Hampshire Coun- 
ty Society, we gather the following facts 
in relation to the trial of stubble ploughs, 
At the late exhibition of that society at 
Northampton. There were ploughs in use 
from (bur different manufacturers, but after 
a long trial, Ruggles, Nourse, Mason &, 
Co.'s No 37 was decided to be the best, on 
Account of its great ease of holding, and its 
superior work. 

A feat never before performed in plough- 
ing, was accomplished by one of the con- 
testants, who used Stubble Plough No. 38 
of the same manufacturers. Starting his 
horses atone side of the field, he set the 
plough, and then let it run by itself to the 
end of the lot, a distance of 35 rods. Then 
- it was just touched sufficiently io guide it 
round to the next furrow, when it set itself, 
And went through without a hand being 
touched to \t This is a quality which has 
long been desired, and it is manifest that 
the plough which can do its work well 
without being helcThas little need of any 
• other recommendation. — N,Ji!» Fanner, 
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PAYMENTS TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

IVom Jayiuary 26^ to March Ist, 1852. 

All persons who have made payments early 
enoagh to be entered, and whu^e nHmes do 
not appear in the following receipt liot, are 
requested to give immediate notice of the 
omission, in order that the correction may be 
made in the next iss>ue: 

Edwin N. Palmer, to Janaary, 1853, 

Wm. T. Watts, to January, 1853, i «,« oh 

Dr. Panl J. Carringioii, to Jan. l853, r IP -Ai 

C. M. Adki^son, to January, 1853, J 

Dr. Robert R. Barton, to Januaty, 1853, 2 00 

Dr. P. Carr, to Janaary, 1853, 

Richard O. Morris, to Janaary, 185^, 

Claudius Dickinson, to Janaary, 1853, 

Rev. W. W. Kennedy, to Jan. 1853, 

Richmond Terrill, to January, 1853, 

Henry S. Hathaway, to Janaary, 1853, 

Merit P. Sledge, to Janaary, 1853, 

Powtratan 6. Sledge, to Jan. 1853, 

Henry S. Mason, to January, 1853, 

J. J. Deal, to January, 1853, 

Carter Ball, to January, 1853, 

Dr. N. M. Osborne, to January, 1853, 

E. Brown, to Janaary, 1853, 

Henry Curtis, to January, 1853, 

Wm. English, to January, 1853, 

RoU. G. Montgomery, to Jan. 1853, 

Dr. James Motley, to January, 1853, 

Henry Miskel, to January, 1853, 

James L. Lamkin, to January, 1853, 

Andrew Jackson, to January, 1853, 

Thomas Oldham, to January, 1853, 

James Yearby, to January, 1853, 

James B. M'Carty, to January, 1853, 

Jos. W. Shearman, to January, 1853, 

H. L. Lay ton, to January, 1853, j 

Geo. B. A. M'Carty,,to January, 1853, 

John H. Steser, to January, 1853, 

Julian Ruilin, to Janaary, 1853, 

Edmund Ruffin, Jr. to January, 1853, 

M^s. Martha Cocke, to January, 1853, 

Jesse Whitehead, to January, 1853, 

Charles B. Williams, to January, 1853, 

James C. Denty, to Janaary, 1852, 

Rev. A. B. Davidson, to January, 1853, 

Wm. R. Hatchett, to January, 1853, 

J. D. Massenburg, to January, 1852, 

J. Lewis Brooke," to January, 1853, 

Alexander Smith, to Janaary, 1853, 

Wm. Finch, to January, 1853, 

Dr. Thos. J. Garden, lo January, 1853, 

James B. Ford, to January, 185^3, 

J'ohn T. Anderson, to January, 1853, 

Rev. John T. Clark, to January, 1853, 

George Wondfin, to January, 1853, 

Dr. C. W. Wo'rmley. to January, 1853, 

Peyton S. Coles, to July, 1852, 

P. K. Nelson, to January, 1853, 

John Fray, to July, 1852, 

Col. P. H. Smith, to January, l853, 

George W. Nelson, to January, 1853, 

John A. Montague, to Januarv. 1853, 

Wm. K. Perrin, to Janaary, 1853, 
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Samuel Ball, to January, 1853, 
Wm. R. Taylor, to January, 1853, 
J. C. Bruce, to January, 1853, 
Col. Andrew Joiner, to January, 1854, 
O. R. Funsten, lo Jauuar}', 1853, 

A. A. Chapman, to January, 1849, 
S. 'I. Brown, to January, 1H5'2, 

J. Warwick, to January, 1853, 

F. M. Cabell, lo January, 1853, 

John Thorn, to January. 1853, 

H. Bear, to August, 1852, 

Dr. D. M. Currie, to January, 1853, 

Thomas L. Lea, lo January, 1853,. 

W. J. Moore, to January, 1852, 

James Hill, to January, 1853, 

P. St. Geo. Cocke. (7 copies,) lo Jan. 1853, 

Wm. Gordon, to January, 1853, 

Ro. W. Calloway, lo January, 1853, 

Dr. T. B. Anderson, lo Januaiy, 1853, 

J. T. Goodwin, lo January, 18.53, 

Ma run James, to January, 1H53, 

B. FI. Dawson, to January, 1853, 
A. D. Martin, to January, 1853. 
Major Yancey, to January, 18.53, 
F. Thompson, to Janunry, 1853, 
Dr. Miles GeoVge, to January, 18.53, 
James M. Subleit, to January, 1853, 
Eiias P. Burnett, to January, 1853, 
Isaac B. Edwards, to January, 1853, 
Wm. H. Davis, to January, 1853, 
L. VV. Allen, lo January, 1853, 
Edmd. A. Pendleton, to January, 1853, 
Henry Street, to January, 1853, 
Robert G. Haile, to July, 1852, 
Robert Brook, to January, 1853, 

Dr. Thomas Meaux, to January, 1853, 
Walker B. Blanton, to January, 1853, 
J. M. Laidley, to January, 1853, 
Capt. John Sims, to January, 1854, 
Wm. E. Glen, to Ja^ary, 1853, 
John Marshall, to September, 1852, 

F. Lewis Marshall, to January, 1853, 
Fred, Gilliam, to January, 1853, 
Pcierfield Trent, to January, 1853, 
Thomas J. Myers, to January, 1853, ^ 
R. S. Bonham, to January, 1853, 
John L. Sanders, to January, 1853, 
Wm. P. Creel, to January, 1853, 
Thos. Copenhayen, to January, 1853, 
Abijah Thomas, to January, 1853, 
Jas. F. Pendleton, to January, 1853, 
Nathaniel L. Cox, lo January, 1853, 
Ro H. Richardson, to January, 1853, 
r,. F. M'Donald, to January, 1853, 
E. A. Scott, to January, 1853, 
Watkins Johnson, to January, 1853, 
Wm. F. Campbell, to January, 1853, ^ 
John P. Steyens, to January, 1853, 
Larkin S. Garrett, to October, 1853, 
Nathaniel Tally, to January, 1853, 
Charles H. Lee, to January, 1853, 
Ro. H. Vest, to January, 1853, 
Napoleon B. Richardson, to Jan. 1853, 
Robert Burke, to January, 1853, 

G. C. Trevilian, to October. 1852, 
Wm Guthrey, to Aug^ust, 1859, 
Wm. H. Oit, to January, 1853, 
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Wm. S. Dabney, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Charles Brown, to July, 1852, 

D. C. Caryer, to January, 1853, 

B. P. Teel, to January, 1852, 
M. B. Jarman, to January, 1852, 
Dr. D. E. Watson, to Januaiy, 1852, 
H. St. George Harris, lo July, 1852, 
James W. Dabney, to January, 185^, 

E. P. Charaberlayne, to January, 1853, 

C. C. Lee, to January, 1853, 
Belfield Caye, to January, 1853, 
Wm. A. Durvin, to January, 1853, 
Wm. Duryin, to January, 1853, 
Mrs. Susan A. Gardner, to Jan. 1851, 
W. S. Kemper, to January, 1853, 
Martin Tutwiler, to July, 1852, 
Alexander Faison, to January, 1853, 
John England, to January, 1853, 

Dr. J. H. Ellerson, to January, 1353, 
Thomas J. Blake, to January, 1853, 
James C. Hobbs, to January, 1853, 
G. Breant, to January, 1853, 
Robert Wilson, to July, 1852, 
Dr. R. C. Pritchard, to July, 1853, 
Wm. M. Price, to January, 1852, 
El.sey Fogg, to January, 1853, 
P. P. Nalle, (^cor ) to January, 1852, 
R. Stringfellow, (corr.) to January, 1853, 
Col. D. B. Hancock, to January, 1853, 
John B. Ay res, lo September, 1852, 
Robert S. Ellis, to January, 1853. 
J. W. Hepiinstall, to January, 1853, 
Wm. H. Ponton, to January, 1853, 
T. C Moorman, to January, 1853, 
H. M. Kirby, to January, 1853, 
John H. S. Hubbard, to Jan. 1853, 
Wm. Chaney, to January, 1853, 
John Wilkinson, to January, 1853, 
Isaac T. Oliver, to January, 1853, 
Joel H. Tanner, to January, 18.53, 
S C. Townes, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Flippin, to January, 1853, 
Wm. Wilson, lo January, 18.5,3, 
T. O. Sugars, to January, 1853, 
Isaac N. Dodron, to January, 1853, 
Bird Dodron, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Chaney, to January, 1853, 
Frederick Payn^, to January, 1853, 
Woodson Hughes, to January, 1853, 
N. B. Clarke, to January, 1853, 
Reuben Blanton, to January, 1853, 
W. H. Harrison, to January, 1853, 
R. G. Morriss, to January, 1853, 
Gustayus Wingfield, to January, 1853, 
Capt Thomas Lang, to July, 185.5, 
E. F. Pinchbeck, to January, 1852, 
Dr. George C. Scott, to January, 1853, 
Col. C. B Killibrew, to January, 1853, 
Dr. H. C. Worsham, to January, 1853, 
Rey. W. C: Meredith, to Sept. 1852, 
B. Wigginton, to January, 1853, 
S. & M. Pennock, to July, 1852, 
Thomas Hines, to January. 1853, 
J. L. Deans, to January, 185\ 
John H. Tabb, to January, 1853, 
Geo. H. Dobyns, to January, 18§3, 
W. D. Mansfield, to January^, 1853, 
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George W. Claike, to January, 1853, | 
Patrick B. Carter, to September, 1852, 
Andrew Mapwell, to January, 1853, 
Elias DodrOD, to January, 1853, 
Wm. A. Bibb, to July, 1852, 
George C. Gilmer, lo September, 1852, 
Thomas Garland, to July, 1853, 
Eugene Davis, to July, 1852, 
E. T. Jeffress, to January, 1853, 
"Wm. H. Nicholson, to January, 1^53, 
Mrs. L. W. Barlow, to January, 1852, 
M. Harrison, to January, 1853, 
W. H. C. Lovitt, to January, 1853, 
Col. Wm. A. Dozier, to Jaiiuary, 1853, 
A. N. Bernard, to July, 1851, 
W. A. Leaviii, lo January, 1853, 
C. W. Montague, to January, 1853, 
W. B. Montague, to January, Ib53, 
M. Davis, Jr. to January, 1853, 
Bannister Coffee, to Januarv, 1853, 
H. W. Jones, to January, 1853, 
James Newman, to January, 1853, 
Mrs. Dr. W. B. Smith, to January, 1853, 
Samuel T. Miller, to January, 1853, 
E. B. Hunter, to January, 1853, 
R. H. Sharpe, to January, 1853, 
A. Aid ridge, to January, 1853, 
Wm. Robertson, to January, 1853, 
Estate of J. M. Meriweiher, to Jan. 1853, 
Thos. Jellis, to January, 1852, 
Wm. E. Glover, to September, 1853, 
Miss Nancy Perkins, to January, 1^53, 
Samuel T. Chandler, to January, J853, 
John S. Rogers, to January, 1853, 
Charles E. Kent, to January, 1853, 
Archie Brown, to January, 1853, 
Dr. J. N. Powell, to July, 1852, 
E. R. Simms, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Wm. Fuqua, to January, 1853, 
Col. Isham Trotter, to January, 1863, 
Col. Wm. T. Mason, to Januaiy, l853, 
Joseph Jones, to January, 1853, 
Hubbard Minter, to January, 1853, 
Garland Hargrave, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Friend, to January, 1853, 
Henry Deurson, to January, 1853, 
Wm Gibsori, to January, 1853, 
Wm. S. Harris, to January, 1853, 
Thomas L. Pleasants, to January, 1853, 
Boiling Jones, to January, 1853, 
Wm. E. B. Ruffin, to January, 1854, 
George H. Burwell. to January, 1853, 
Joseph Gilmore, to January, 1853, 
Thomas G. Burke, to January, 1853, 
Henry Harris, to January, 1853. 
W. Y. Hiter, to January, 1853, * 
Joseph Rock, to January, 1853, 
Joshua Cannon, to January, 1853, 
Archd. M'Lean, to July, 1851, 
Edward M. Tompkies, to January, 1852, 
W. W. Harris, to January, 1853, 
J. M. Jeffress, to January, 1853, 
Dr. John R, Gamett, to January, 1853, 
H. C. Watkins, to January, 1853, 
A. G. Jeffress, to January, 1853, 
Richard Bagby, to January, 1853, 
Wra. P. Peyton, to January, 1853, 
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David Shelton, to July, 1853, 
E. B. Jones, to January, 1853, 
Wm. T. Scott, to JantJaiy, 1K53, 
Wm. Irby, (correction,) to Jan. 1853, 
Charles Guerrant, to July, 1852, 
Thomas D. Edmunds, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Massie, to January, 1853, 
John S. Woodson, to January, 1853, 
Hilary Harris, lo January, 1853, 
Wm. Townes, to July, 1852, 
R. D. Warwick, to January, 1853, 
Robert Anderson, to January, 1853, 
Wra. W. Watkins, to January, 1853, 
Gen. W. H. Richardson, to Jan. 1853, 
Major R. P. Brown, to August, 1K>3, 
T. B. Robertson, to January, 1853, 
R. C. Dickinson, to January, 1851, 
Lewis W. Garth, to January, 1853, 
John G. Hancock, to January, 1853, 
Dr. James Latane, to January, 1853, 
Joseph Farrar, lo January, 1853, 
W. P. Smith, to January, 1853, 
James M. Morsoii, to July, 1854, 
Thomas W. Meriweiher, to Jan. 1853, 
Rev. T. W. Sydnor, to January, 1853,' 
J. H. Dobbin, to January, 1853, 
S. H. Peitus, to January, 1853, 
Robert Scoit, to January, 1863, 
G. A. Cralle, to January, 1853, 
Samuel Scott, to January, 1853, 
A. Worsham, lo January, 1853, 
Eeward Farley, to January, 1853, 
Dr. W. J. Harris, to January^, 1853, 
E. F. Williamson, to Januarv, 1863, 
Dr R. E, Haskins, to Januarv, 1853, 
P. T. Spratley, to January, 1852, 
Wra. H. Goodwin, to January, 1853, 
Gen. H. B. Woodhouse, to Jan. 1853, 
H. F. Woodhouse, lo January, ia^3, 
Henry R. Franklin, to January, 1853, 
H. B. Jones, i(x January, 1853, 
Col. T. F. Wingfield, to January, 1853, 
Richard M. Graves, to Januarv, 1853, 
Richard L. Farenholt, to January, 1853, 1 
Wm. Meiloek, to January, 1853, i 

James P. Anderson, to January, 1853, 1 
R. H. Harwoud, to Januaiy, 1853, l 

J. T. Baker, to January, 1853, i 

Elias T. Harris, to January, 1853, i 

J. O. Clay brook, to January, 1853, 1 

Wm. Elsora, to January, 1853, i 

John A. Thurmond, to January, 1853, 1 
A. M. Hobson, to January, 1853, l 

John D. Hobson, to January, 18.S3, 1 

E. W. Shepherd, to January, 1853, 1 

D. E. Jiggitts, to January, 1853, 1 

Col. John Hargrove, to January, 1853, 1 
James C. Spotis, to January, 1853, 3 

Geo. D. Saunders, to September, 1852, 1 
W. T. Wooton, to January, 1853, 5 

Wm. S. Graves, to Januarv, 1853, 1 

J. A. Clay, to January, 1853, 2 

M. P. Brooke, to January, 1853, 1 

Thomas S. Hall, to January, 1853, i 

Samuel M. Wilson, to January, 1853, 1 
J. Tisdale, to September, 1852, 1 

N. B. Gay, to September, 1852, 1 
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John M'Ali53fer, to Janoary, 18S3, $1 00 

Tbomas Waikins, to January, IB^, 1 00 

.{E. C Grimih, to January, 1^5'^ 5 00 

/ R G. Booth, to January, 1852, 2 00 

John Hodges, to January, 1853, 1 00 

VV. B. Harrison, lo January, 1853, 1 00 

J. W. Brockwell, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Randolph Harrison, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Win. Tompkins, lo October, li852, 1 00 

6. B. Mil), to January, 1853, 1 00 

J H. Bark»dale, lo January, 1853, 1 00 

Finch & Carlton, to January, 1853, 1 00 

R. M. Glenn, lo January, 1853, 1 00 

Anderson Edwards, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Ei. M. Anderson, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Wm. L. PannMI, to January, 1853, 1 00 

A. J. Perkins, to January, 1853, 1 00 

, W. W. Key, lo January* 1852, 5 00 

Gen. Alex. Brown, (2 cops.) to Jan. 1853, 3 00 

Z. H Brooks, to January, 1853, 3 00 

Samuel Griitin, to January, 1854, 3 25 

P. W. Grubbs, to July, 1852, 1 00 

Capt. Edwd. Uaskins, lo January, 1853, 1 00 



SANDY POINT FOR SALC AT 
AUCTION. 

THE undersigned, prevented by engage- 
ments requiring bis undivided attention 
elsewhere from residing on his farm, will sell 
publicly, unless previon>ly sold privately, (and 
of which due notice will be given,) at the 
Bullingbrook Hotel, in Petersburg, on Wed- 
' resday, the 26Lb day of May next, at 1 1 o'clock, 
A. M. without reserve or resrard to weather, 
that valuable, highly improved and heavily 
limbered estate, known as SANDY POINT, 
situated on James River, in the County of 
Charles City, Virginia, 45 miles below the 
City of Richmond, and 32 miles below the 
Citv of Petersburg. 

This fine body of land contains 4,453 acres, 
and has been advantageouslv divided into four 
well located farms, with dwellings, commo- 
dious bams, &c. and into five valuable lots of 
timbered land, exclusive of an ample allot- 
ment of wood and timber for each farm. 

Persons desirous of investing in lands of a 
quality not often in market, are invited to ex- 
amine tills estate. 

Printed bills giving the qantities in the sub- 
divisions. &/C. will be furnished, and accurate 
plats exhibited lo applicants. 

Possession given of the timbered lands ira> 
mediately after sale; of the farms, ai the end 
of the year, with the privilege of fallowing 
and seeding wheat. 

Tbrms — One-fifih cash; balance in five an- 
nual instalments for the farms; for the tim- 
bered lands, one-i bird cash and three annual 
instalments; credit payments to bear interest, 
and. to be secured by deeds and approved en- 
dorsed negotiable notes or bonds. 

R. B. BOLLING. 

Address to Petersburg, Va. 

fe — if Pannill ^ Sons, Aucts, 



VAI^UABIiE AGRICUIiTURAI^ 
WORKS for sale by NASH & WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist 
and New American Gardener, by T. J. Fessen- 
den, in one volume, about 700 pages, clotb, 
gili-Sl 25. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistrv— a new 
editron,inonevolume,l2mo. cloth, gilt — SI 2b» 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston's Practical Agriculture, one vol. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cloth — 
75 cents. 

Hoare's Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls — ^50 cents. 

Sheep Husbandry, by H. S. Randall— SI 25. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm, complete— S"4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi- 
tion— Si. 

Allen's American Farm Book, one volume — 
SI. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals, one 
volume — 75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy Tor Farmers, paper — 
25 cents. 

Southern Agriculture; or, Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheal, 
&c.— SI. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manures— 25 cenla. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual — 
SI- Mail cdition—75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 50 cents. 
Mail edition — 25 cents,. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Struc- 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— SI. 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
S5 for the work complete — $6 bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatise on Cattle, 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq —SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
Sheep, wirh illustrations — 75 cents. 

Elements of AsrricuUnre, translated from the 
French, by F. G. Skinner, adapted for Schools — 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine; or, Poor ManS 
Friend in Affliction, Pain and Sickness— S3, 
mar — ly 

UNION AGRIGULiTURAfi WARE- 
HOUSG AND SBED STORE. 

KALPH & Co. No. 23 Fulton street. New 
York, near Fnlton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and American 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamental Shade 
and Fruit Trees, Guano, Bone Dust, Poudreite, 
&c. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trucks, Barrows, 
&c. &c. always on hand. Also, the Excelsior, 
or California Plough. mar 3i 
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TO AGRICULTURISTS. 

MORRIS & BROl'HER have received the 
following valuable Books, pertaining lo 
Agriculture: 

Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the 
connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming. This was the prize essay 
of the New York State Agricultural Society j 
by J. P. Norton, M. A. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology j by Jas. P. W. Johnston. 

American Agriculturist, for the Farmer, 
Planter, Stock Breeder, and Horticulturist; 
by A. B. Allen; numerous plates. The 8ih 
and 9th volumes of this most valuable work are 
received, also complete sets. Every farmer 
should have this work. 

American Farm Book, on Soils, Manures, 
Dratnings, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, 
Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugarcane, Rice, and 
every s»aple product of the United States. — 
This is a perfect fanrer's library, with upwards 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmer's Manual, with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Agricultural Chemistry; by F. 
Faulkner. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers; by S. L. 
Dana. 

Farmer's Land Measurer, with a set of use- 
ftil Agricultural Tables; by Jas. Pedder. 

American Husbandry. — Serirsof Essays on 
Agriculture, with additions; by Gaylord and 
Tucker. 

Farmer's Encyclopedia; by Cuthbert W. 
Johnson. 

Productive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
others. 

• 

European Agriculture, from personal obser- 
Tation; by Henry Coleman. This is a very 
popular work. 

Johnson's Chemistry and Geology, with their 
spplicaiion. 

Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening; by Da- 
rid Landreth. 

London's Gardening, for Ladies; by A. J. 
Downing. 

Squarey's AgricuUaral Chemistry, Bonssin- 
gault, Rural Economy, Buist's Kitchen Gar- 
dener, Landscape Gardening, and Rural Ar- 
chitecture; by A. J. Downing. 

Fessenden's American Gardener. 

American Fruit Book, with full iustructions; 
by S. W. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees. 

Theory of Horticulture; by Lindley. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bourne; 80 colored 
«gravings. 

Bridg man's Kitchen Gardener. 

In addition to which, Morris & Brother have 

all of the late Works on Agriculture, Horti- 

' euliure, and Raising Stock, of any celebrity. 

Rickmondj March 12, ]85L-'ljr 



TO THE AGRICULTURAL PLANTERS 
OP VIRGINIA. 

COMPOUND Chemical Manures. — John Keu 
llewell's (late Ketilewell & Davison's,) 
Agricultural Dtpot, Baltimore, Maryland— 
Renovator, Generator, Biphosphates, Mixture 
of Potash and Plaster, Pure Ground Plaster, 
with every description of Chemical residium 
for the improvement of Crop and Land. 

Theundersi:;ned, after five years' experience, 
and a very considerable outlay of capital, has 
finally triumphed over every obstacle of doubt 
and prejudice, and is prepared to demonstrate 
that, tor Crop and Land, he can present to the 
public the cheapest and best Manuie known 
to the age. 

His Compounds contain Ammonia, Potash, 
Biphosphate Soda, indeed every Chemical ele- 
ment, in a powerfully concentrated form, which 
the soil requires. Any one who doubts this 
can have his Salts analyzed at the expense of 
the undersigned, and if they fail in the test, ha 
will return the money, if purchased. 

In Wheat, h«» is willing to admit, that so 
powerful a stimulant as Guano, will, in many 
soils, produce a larger first crop, but veiy far 
less in a third crop, than his Salts. In Corn 
and Grass, he challenges a fair trial, upon any 
soil with> Guano or any other Manure — and 
for any forfeit that would make the experiment 
interesting. For Com and Grass, he avers 
that there is no Manure equal to his from a 
first to a fourth crop; and he is able to estab- 
lish it by experimental proof. 

His "Biphosphates" are pure, dissolved 
with the. strongest Sulphuric Acid, and the 
Bones .fresh. In England, no manure is in* 
higher favor, or more sought after for Crop 
and Land. 

His "Renovator" is a Compound of every 
Chemical which science and experience have 
shown lo be necessary to renovate worn-out 
land. 

His '* Generator" is a compound made ex- 
pressly lor Tobacco, and is worthy the most 
car^l'uHnvesttgation of the Planter. 

His "Plaster and Potash" is also mantr- 
factured for the growth of the Tobacco ^lant, 
and when the almost absolute necessity of 
Porash is known, for the growth of prime leaf 
Tobacco, the value of this article may be rea- 
dily estimated. 

His "Ground Plastph" is so well known 
and so eagerly sought from the most disiant 
sections of the Union, that he deems it only 
necessary to say, that below the standard ha 
has adopted, the undersigned will never permit 
it to go. There is no article which the Farmer 
buys that he is more imposed upon, than tn 
this one, of universal use. 

fn the January number of the American 
Farmer; the following reply is made by the 
editor of that valuable paper, in reply to the 
enquiries of a corre.«*pondeni: 

"Were we to plant Corn in land so poor, 
that when unaided by manure, would only 
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produce five bushels of Wheat, we certainly 
wuuid ooi rely upon less than iour hundred 
pounds oi* GuaiK), producing a good crup." 

Now, not relying upon less than four hun- 
dred pounds would certainly imply that an 
additional hundred pounds would do no harm. 

Those four hundred pounds of Guano, with 
tranisportacion, would cost the Farmer 0ut less 
than ten dollars per acre, which, with the ex- 
penses of culiivatioD, would require "a very 
fi:uod crop" to reinunerate, provided no durable 
benefit was rendered to the soil. Now, what 
permanent benefit does Guano render to the 
land 1 What is its value, except ibe first crop? 
Dues it operate like a similar pdwerrul siimu* 
lani upon the human mind 7 with proiligious, 
almost deliriouK excitement] to be followed 
by a commensurate depression and exhaustioni 
Is Gnano a siimulani or a manure! 

These questions the experience of the Far- 
mer can best answer. But at the present 
prices of grain ihey are of vital importance; 
alihough iu agriouliural journals but little 
discussed. In Pennsylvania, the most lasting 
manure is called the best — further South, the 
first yield is the standard. Now, when these 
Salts are intended for Corn, the undersigned 
never recommends more than one barrel to the 
acre, (ihree dollars,) if applied in the hill — or 
two barrels for the poorest worn-out land. If 
the Corn crop is to be followed with a Wheat 
crup one barrel in the hill, and one broadcast 
is recommended, slightly harrowed in — in this 
way, <he Salts are moreefiicacious than when 
applied with the Wheat at seeding time. For 
laMJn^ benefit to Land, these Salts are only 
subordinate to fresh lime. As a top-dressing 
they are certain and valuable. 

The price of the Biphosphates are four dol- 
lars per barrel; the Kenovator three dollars 
per barrel, or twenty-one dollars per ton. 

The price of the Tobacco Generator is four 
dollars per barrel; the Mixture of Potash and 
Ground Plaster two dollars and fifty cents per 
barrel; valuable for any crop, but indispensa- 
ble for prime tobacco leaf. There is one dol- 
Ur and fifty cents' worth of Potash in every 
barrel. 

His Plaster is sold exclusively by Messrs. 
Deane & Brown of Richmond, and Messrs. 
Wat kins &> Morton of Petersburg. 

Freight from Baltimore to Richmond and 
Petersburg, seventy-five to eighty-seven and a 
half cents per too — transportation not being 
more expensive, counting teams and laborers, 
if as much so, as hauling out barn-yard ma- 
nure. No man need make an extravagant 
experiment; therefore, no great risk is neces- 
sary to make a trial. The Agriculturist can 
order from the undersigned, to be shipped to 
Richmond or Petersburg, and to the care of 
each particular Agent, upon whom the under- 
signed can draw free of expense. 

All sums under fifty dollars, cash ; over fifty 
dollars, four months; over one hundred dol- 
lars, six moDthS; for acceptances. 



Instead of publishing certificates, which is 
more expensive and less satisfactory, the un- 
dersigned begs leave to refer to the following 
names. He has taK$n this liberty without 
consultation or permission of tie parties named, 
but from iheir itiielligence, success and enter- 
prise as Agriculturists, and their character as 
gentlemen of the highe«>t respectability and 
honor, he has no doubt but what they would 
cheerfully impart their experience and infor- 
mation, many of them having largely used 
these Salts. The postal direction of each 
party is afifixed. It may be proper to observe 
that the Salts do not produce as heavy a stalk 
m Com^ as Guano. For its yield the farmer 
must.look to the grain of the Com. 

REFERENCES. 

Professor Hi?gins, State Chemist of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, for Its Chemical constituents; 
Rev. J. S. Armistead, Stony Point post office, 
Cutiiberland county, Va ; Joseph W.Twyman, 
Esq. Larlysville, Albemarle county, Va.; John 
M. Dow, Esq. Washington City, D. C; Dr. 
Wm. Mosher, Catonsville, Baltimore county, 
Md.; Dr. William Kirkwood, Prince Georges 
county, Md.; Wm. H Herbert, Esq. Beltsville, 
Prince Georges county, Md.; Seth W. War- 
field, Esq. Sheriff Howard District, Mo.; Dr. 
Wm. J. Saddler, Saddlersville, Clueen Anne 
county, Md.; W. W. W. Bowie, Esq. Prince 
Georges county, Md.; George E. Yeatman, 
Warren ton, Fauquier county, Va ; General 
Henry S. Stiles, Cecil couniy,'Md.; H. E. Bate- 
man, Esq. Easton, Talbot county, Md.; Arthur 
M 'Court, Baltimore; Dr. Robert Dorsey, of 
Edward, Franklin, Baltimore county, Md.; 
John L Stavesborry, Treasurer of Baltimore 
county, Baltimore; PeteK Gowan, Esq. Laurel, 
Howard county, Md.; Col. Horace CaproD, 
Laurel, Md.; Carrville S. Stansbury, Esq. Bal- 
timore county, Md., with hundreds of other 
names, but the above is amply sufficient for 
all practicable purposes. Ihe Messrs. Bar- 
bours of Orange county, Va. have also used 
the Salts, with what efiect the undersigned 
has never heard. 

Pamphlets will be furnished to all who feel 
interest enough to investigate; and who are 
willing to believe that there may be progress 
in Agriculture, equal to other branches and 
enterprises of life. 

JOHN KETTLEWELL. 

Office at the Wholesale Drug Store of Ober 
& M*Conkey, corner of Lombard and Hanover 
streets. 

Factory, Federal Hill, Baltimore, where, for 
personal investigation, I invite all persons thai 
take an interest in Agricultural pursuits, who 
visit Baltimore, and to whom I will cheerfully 
explain my whole process. There is no secret 
in it. 

Orders addressed to DEANE & BROWN, 
Richmond, Va. will be promptly attended to 
for John Kettlewell. mar 34 
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^ANAIiVeiS OF SUII,S, &e. 

THE undersigned is preparert lo ewcoie 
ihe analyses of Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas- 
ter,, &c. &c. B< ihe LaborHinry of (he Virf inia 
MiHiary (nslitate. Packages may he for- 
warded through Webu, Bacuu &. Co. Rich- 
monil, or Echols & Pryor, Lynchbarp. 

Persons desinog further iDforniation will 
please address 

WILLIAM GILH'VM, 
Prof. Chera. and Agritnl ture, V. M, !. 



Hi I 



Uii: 



)[i, Va. 



FBUIT AND OUNAIHGNTAIi TRBGS 
AND »illBCBS. 

THE Sahscri'ber offers fur sale a select as. 
sunmeat of Fruit and Ornamenlal Trees 
atii! Shrubs, a number of new Evergreens, and 
a eood eolleclion of Greenhouse Plants, espe- 
cially of Cauellias, Roses, Geraniums; also, 
Dahlia Koots, PfGunias,. with Bulbous Roots, 
Garden and Flower Seeds, Ac. 

All orders thankfully received and promptly 
attended lo. Prices moderate. 

The subscriber is commencing a Nursery 
for the growth of Fruit and Ortiatnetital Trees 
and Shrubs, in which the greatest care will be 



seedlinfF slocks. The suK'^criber has secured 
the services of an experienced Nun-eryman, 
and thinks he will be able to supply those who 
may favor him »ith orders with good Plauis 
at reasonable prices. 

Catalogue)! will be published soon and can 
lie had OD application. 

ja 3t JOSEPH RENNIE. 



coMMissiormousE in Richmond 

WITH Ihe|Kor giving our friends and 
all oiheHHo may rnvor us with their 
Klronage, the aa?antages of both markeis, we 
ve established in the Ciiy of ilichmond a 
house lor transacting a General Commission 
Business, to be conducted by Tizewell S. 
MoBTON, under tbe style of Tazewell S. Mob- 
ton * Co. 

The business of Wjthins & Morton, will 
b« conducted in PetersbunE by Samcel V. 
Watkinr, assisted by John A. Mohton, as 
heretofore. 

It is onr purpose lo adhere strictly to the 
Commissioti Business; -giving out undivided 
atieniion to the sale of the staple producia c 
the countr5',siz; Tobacco, Wheat, Com, Houi 
Cotion, &c. 

We return our thanis for Ihe liberal patror 
age that has been bestowed. on our concern i 
Petershnr?, and lo the dealers in produce and 
merchandise in thai city we feel under many 
obligations for Ihe generous liberality and 
jmnctuality w* have at all limes met wilh in 
oar transactions with ihem. 

TAZEWELL S. MORTON 4. CO. 
Ricknumd. Va. 
WATKIHS * MORTON, 
ja 3t POersiuTg, Va. 



NEW STYLE MEDALLION DA- 
GCJUKHEOTVPES IK COLORS. 

This splendid improve- 
s n.entniusi be seen to be 
appreciated. Ourfrieods 
are invited to call at Ihe 
original Vihoinj* Sky- 
LiGiiT Dacl'ebbein Gal- 
lery, wheremay be found 
all the latest improve 
Qienis, consialinc of the 

CELEROTYPE, 
by wLich infant children 
nay be taken in one se- 

TALBOTYPE, 
or Daguerreotype on Pa- 

'hyalotype, 

nGlass,which, with every 

"-e obtained at 

ct, above Go- 



the Gallery, Nu. 133 Main 

N. B.-Their NORTHERN COMBINA- 
TION SKY LIGHT is now open in full op- 
eration—it is the largest in the State. 

WM. A, PRATT & CO. Proprietors, 

MEDALLION DAGUEREOTYPE8 IN 
COLOKfi.-We have inspecied the a;ove 
siyleof Daguereotypes, lately and so success- 
fnllyintro-lueedhere by Messrs. Phatt&Co., 
132 Main street. By this procrts, a relief al- 
most magical, and a variety highly pleasing, 
is obtained. In some cases, the picture »o 
closely resembles an enamelled miniature, in 

in oihersfrom the midst of a dark back ground', 
appears the "human face divine," in all ihe 
vividness of life; then, by still another process, 
the piemre appears entirely upon a brilliani 
white ground, surrounded by wreaths of flow 
er*. But, we feel our inahilitT 10 ilo full jus- 
tice to these beaniiful medallion Daguereo- 
types, and must, iherelbre, request the cnrioHs 
in such matters, to call and judge for thetn- 
selves. Messrs. Pralt & Co. claim to be the 
first to inirodtice the sky-light system into the 
State, and appear to be constantly inventing 
something fjr the improvement of the art. Re- 
pair to tbpir gallery and "secure the shadow 
ere the substance (at\eK"—RicAjnim4 Tiwei. 



BOOKS. PIANOS, MUSIC, &c. 

Nj^SH & WOODHOOSE, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Bo- ks. Piano Fortks 
Statfonert, Music, &c. 139, Main St. Kicb- 
mond, Virginia. 



OSACli: OBANGE PLANTS FOR 
HEDGES— A few thousand raised by 
myself, for sale, 

WM. H. RICHARDSON. 
liickmimd. Jan. I. I°fi" — ^- 
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coBrxcirTS of mumb£R hi. 



Worn Out Lands in Virginia 65 

Experiments in the Application of Plaster 

tu Manure ....66 

Guano • . .67 

Carinj^ Bacon Hams 68 

A Subscrit>ei''s Appeal in Behalf of the 

Planter GO 

Colic in Horses, and the Use of the Trochar 70 
Application of Tobacco Stalks to Tobacco 

Beds, &.C 71 

Esit ma ted Costs of Free and Slave Labor .71 
Fall of Rain for the Years 1850 and 1^1.. 73 
Lime- Burning and its Application to Land 

in Pennsylvania 04 

On the Use of Guano and its Permanency. 77 

Hollow Horn 7JI 

Tomato Plants 80 

Virginia State Agricultural Convention . . .81 

Clover Does Not Exhaust Land . ••* .82 

Wheat- Reapers — Saumiors' Winnower . . .8*2 

Disease of Sheep 85 

To Correspondents ... . i * * .86 

The January Number 86 

Slite Agricultitral Convention Hi) 

Virginia State Agricultural Society .«..9.89 

Plous^hing as 

Payments to the Southern Planter .89 

PIBDMOTiT FEMAIiE SBMIIIARY. 

THE subscriber will open a Female School 
at his bouse, near Gordonsville, on the 
15th of J.muary. He has already engagefl a 
ieacherof unquestionableqoalifications. His 
terms per session of 10 months will be ftl20, 
for board and tuition in all the English braoches, 
and in the French language. An additional 
fee 0^530 will be charged for music, 
de— 3i* ^ J AS. W. GOSS. 

OSAGG ORANGB ^«£GD, 

SAVED with great care, and received direct 
from the region where it is grown, of re- 
liable quality. For sale by . 

L. S. HOYT, 
dl— 4t 55, Water st. New York. 

.1 1 1  II I II  ■■p. —II I I 

AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AKD 
SALE OF LMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the diflferent breeds, 
Sheepf Swine, Poultry, &c. will be pur- 
chased to order, and caref*ully shipped to any 
part of the United Slates, for which a reasona- 
ble commission will be charged. Apply to 

AARON CLEMENT, Philadelphia. 

Refer to Gen. W. H. Richardsdn, Richmond, 
Virginia.' * 

N. B. — All letters, post-paid^ will be prompt- 
\j attended to.. ^ «p*-u 



GREAT DEDUCTION IN PRICES OF 
HATS AND BOUTij. 

J. H. ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, CoUtmbian Hotel Comer, 

THE cheapest place in the city of Rich- 
mond to. buy Hats and Boots is at (be 
above store, where every article sold may be 
relied on as represented. By this means he 
has gained a good run of custom, and bis cos* 
tomers teel satisfied. Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 
Best quality moleskin, - - S3 50 
Second quality " - - 3 00 

Best quality silk, - - • 3 50 
Secoi.d " " - - • 2 00 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
Also, Caps, Shoes and Umbrellas. 
J. H. Anthony has made an arrangement 
with one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to supply him with a handsome 
and substantial Calfskin Sewed Boot, which 
he will sell at the unprecedenied low price of 
three dollars and fifty cents. The attention of 
gentlemen is respectfully solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been oflered for sale in this city. He intends 
to keep but the one kind, and sell them at one 
price* se— ly 

niHE RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG 
± RAIL ROAD COMPANY respectfully 
inform farmers livino| on the Roanoke River 
and on the line of Die Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail Road, that they are transporting tobacco 
and other produce between Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg with promptness and despatch, run 
ning daily trains of eight^^pl covered cars*, 
securing tobacco and ^!^^P from damase. 
Tobacco consigned to th^^re of J. Lynch, 
Rail Road Agent, Petersburg, will be for- 
warded, free of commissions, to Richmond. 
Goods purchased in .Richmond and consigned 
to the liail Road Agent at Gaston will be for* 
warded up the river without charge for for- 
warding. TUOS.'DODAMEAD, 

Sup*t R. & P. R. R. 
• JitTie 24, 1851— tf 



VIRGINIA AXES«. 

THE undersigned, in connexion with thetr 
Rolling Mill, have erected an eiiensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets, and Tools 
generally, which they warrant equal to any 
manufactured, and ofiTar at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultaral 
community. 

R. Archer, x R.- ARCHER & CO. 
A. D. TowNEs, f 
R. S. Arcrbr, i 
C. DiMMOCK. / . . ' oct — ly 



OdK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with neatness and dispatch. 
OiBce Sonth twelfth Street. 
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STATE AGEICXJLTURAL COri.VENTION. l Messrs. Noland, SotJTHALL, and others : 



(JharloitemUe^ March Utj 1852. 

F. Q. RufFFiN^ Esci. 

Dear Sif,— Many of yoar friends in at- 
fendahoeupon the Agricultural Convention 
lately held in the city of Richmond, listened 
with great pleasure to the very able addresa 
rea<i by you upon that occasion. They 
believe it to contain matter of grave import 
to the farmers of Virginia, and are of opi- 
nion that it should have that publicity to 
which its intrinsic ability and the general 
interest of its subject entitle it. 

If our State posftesses, aa we believe she 
does, the richest soil, most geriial climate 
and cheapest labor (m earth, and Is yet 
found to compare unfavorably in point of 
agHcoltural production with some of her 
0tster Statea, less favored by nature, we, 
the farmers of Virginia, ahould know, the 
truth, investigatt the cause, and apply the 
remedy. Pifoud as we are of her historic 
glory, we should not be blind to the condi> 
tJoi» of her agriculture. We may rest cofi- 
tent with the laurels our ancestors have 
w&n ; hot we cannot Ibed our children upon 
the bread thejr mad|^ We, therefore, re- 
qiaest a copy of your address for publication. 

R. W. N. NOLAND, 

W. H. South ALi, 

B. F. Randolph, 
W. N. Ragland, 
F. E. G. Carr, 

y^ Jessb L. Maury, 
Step. F. SampsoI|, 
Jos. W. Campbell, 
J. Wood, Jr. 
F. K. Nelson, 

C. G. Meriwether, 
>• J. S. Minor, 

^ Geo. W. Craven, 
Jas. F. Fry, 
John R. Woods, 
/ J. W. Goss, 

T. W. Meriwether, 
Franklin Minor. ^ 

ChAS. MlJXOR^^ti^^ 

Toil. XII.— 4. 



Gentlemen, — Your note of March 1st is 
before me, requesting for publication a 
copy of the brief address I had the honor 
to report to the Convention of Farmers, 
lately assembled in Richmond. Grateful 
ibr the terms in which your request is 
couched, I comply With it at once; and, 
wanting a better place, beg leave to state 
here, by way of preface, the objects- 1 had 
in view when I preparea it. 

As to, a patient who holds hi^ iife in his 
own hands, a physician will at once declaVe 
his disease and its remedy, so I thought to 
present to the farmers of Virginia their 
actual conditio!^ and the remedy for it. In 
doing this it Was necessary to compare 
them with the farmers of other States, and 
I selected New York and Massachusetts 
for that ptfrpose. Necessarily omitting a 
full comparison, and thereby, as I conceive, 
doing no harm to Virginia, I confined my- 
self to a very brief and imperfect statistical 
exposition of her agriculture; and it was 
not my fault if documents official, and 
therefore presumably authentic, placed 
Virginia behind her contemporaries. But 
I would have been much to blame had 1 
not endeavored, as I did, to point out how 
that reproach might be wiped away. 

The al^dress, as you know, was adopted 
by a large majority of the Convention; 
was re-considered and again adopted —was 
a second time re-considered, and was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Morson, Seddon and 
Willoughbv Newton on the one side, and 
myself and several others on th% other 
side, and laid on the table at the instance 
of one of my friends, who thought that in 
view of the application we meant to make 
to the Legislature, it was best to present 
unanimity in our proceedings. To this 
course fi. majority assented, influenced by 
the same opinion; and I, though tiifiering 
with them, very cheerfully submitted to 
their decision. This left the address at 
my individual disposal, and I place it at 
yours. ^ 
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Of the grounds, untenable in my opinion, 
taken by the gentlemen who opposed it, it 
is unnecessary to speak. But 1 think their 
sensitiveness will not be appreciated, if it 
can be understood, by farmers at large. 
If their apprehension be well founded that 
fanaticism will seize upon the address as 
an anti-slavery argument, I can only say 
what they and I am fully agreed upon, 
that fanaticism is a fool for whose vagaries 
I am not responsible. I am a pro-slavery 
man — I believe it at this time impossible 
to abolish It, and not desirable, if it were 
possible. I believe that when the good 
God established it here he placed such a 
trust in the South as has never been re- 
posed in any other nation — that it was a 
signal mark of favor, and that when, in 
His own wise providence, He shall decree 
its extinction, as I am sura He will, that it 
will be done without convulsion and with- 
out injpry to white or black, and in a man- 
ner which cannot be foretold by the wisest 
leaders of the Liberty Party ! This ought 
to J>e sufficient on that head, and I cannot 
consent, especially when backed by your 
request, to suppress important, wholesome 
truths, because bad men may make use of 
them. Reptiles will bask in the sun. 

Finally, let me say, that the conception 
and execution of this address Is wholly my 
own. If itt< publication produce displea- 
sure, let it all fall on my head. 

I am, gentlemen, with high respect, 
Your friend and ob't servant, 

Frank: G. Ruffin. 

Shadwellj Albemarle, March, 1S52. 

ADDRESS TO THE FARMERS OF VIRGINIA. 

"The Southern States stand foremost in 
agricultural labor, though they hold but 
the third rank in population.^ At^e head 
of these Southern States, in production, 
in extent of territory, in climate, in soil, 
and in population, stands the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. She is a nation of 
farmers. Eight-tenths of her industry is 
expended upon the soil; but less than one- 
third of her domain is in pasturage, or 
under the plough. Out of somewhat more 
than thirty-nine millions of acres, she tills 
but little over ten millions of acres, or 
about twenty-six and a quarter per cent, 
whilst New York has subdued about forty- 
one per cent, or twelve and a quarter out 
of her twenty-nine and a half millions of 
acres: and Massachusetts, with her sterile 
soil and inhospitable climate, has reclaimed 
from the forest, the quarry and the marsh, 



about forty-two and a half per cent, or two 
smd one-eighth out of herlittle territory of 
five millions of acres. Yet according to 
the census of 1840, only six-tenths of the 
labor of New York, and four-tenths of that 
of Massachusetts, or, relatively, one-fifth 
and two-fifths less than our own, is expend- 
ed upon agriculture. 

The agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery of Virginia, are worth but sixty- 
nine cents for every arable acre; in New 
York they are worth one dollar and eighty 
cents, and in Massachusetts one dollar and 
forty-nine cents for every arable acre; but, 
as m those States, the bireadth of mowing 
and pasture lands is much greater than 
with us — the difference in value of agri- 
cultural implements, to every acre tilled^ 
is still greater against us. 

The live stock of Virginia are worth 
only three dollars and thirty-one cents for 
every arable acre; but in New York they 
are worth six dollars and seven cents, and 
in Massachusetts four dollars and fifty-two 
cen^s. 

The proportion of hay to the same quan- 
tity of land is, for Virginia, eighty-one 
pounds; for New York, six hundred and 
seventy-nine pounds; for Massachusetts, 
six hundred and eighty-ibur pounds. 

Now, "tillage and pasturage are the 
two breasts of the State.'' Tillage extracts 
from the earth; pasturage indirectly, but 
surely, restores to it To keep the land up 
to its original fertility, still more to improve 
it beyond that point, requires a perfect sys- 
tem of tillage. By that means we are 
enabled to raise large crops, and thus to 
expend, as we needs must, in the form of 
manure, whether in substance or in reve- 
nue, a larger proportion of what we draw 
from the soil. To efiect this tillage, and 
to apply this manure, with the least labor 
and to the greatest advantage, requires 
the best implements that can be construct- 
ed, each well adapted to its purpose. This 
rule is undeniable and of universal appli- 
cation. Yet we Virginians do not recog- 
nise it in practice. With access to the 
same markets, and with hundreds of me- 
chanics of our own, who can vie with the 
best Northern manufacturers, we find that 
our implements are inferioj\ that the New 
York farmer spends upon Bis nearly three 
times as much as we do upon ours, and the 
Massachusetts farmer more than double. 

But perfect tillage is not^ll. Pasturage 
is not less necessary as the" means of sup- 
porting that live stock which shall aid us 
m 4|^^ ^^ed us, clothe us, supply the 
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shambles, nnd make manure. Manure is 
indispensable to good husbandry. Judging 
from the history of agriculture in all other 
countries, we may safely say, that farming 
can never attain to continued perfection 
where manure is not put on with an un- 
sparing hand. By far the larger part of 
tnis can only be made by stock, which 
should at the same time be made the source 
of profit, at least sufficient to pay the cost 
of their keep, so that, other things being 
eqiial, it is a safe rule to estimate the con- 
dition of a farming district, by the amount 
of live stock it may possess and the provi- 
sion made for their sustenance. Applied 
in this instance, we see that the New York 
farmer has invested in live stock two dol- 
lars and seventy-six cents, and the Massa- 
chusetts farmer one dollar and twenty-one 
cents per acre more than the Virginia far- 
mer. In pasturage we cannot tell the dif- 
ference. It is well, perhaps, for the honor 
of the State, that we cannot. But in hay, 
New York has ^ve hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds, and Massachusetts six hun- 
dred and three pounds more per acre than 
we have. This, however, does not present 
the true state of the case. Landlocked by 
mountain barriers, as yet impassable for 
the qrdinary agricultural staples, or de- 
barred from their production by distance, 
and prohibitory rates of transportation, 
most of the wealth and exports of many 
considerable portions of our State consists 
of live stock alone. What proportion 
these parts bear to the whole, we have 
been unable definitely to ascertain; but it 
Is no doubt so great as to warrant us in 
assuming a much more considerable dis- 
parity tHan the statistics show in the live 
fltock of the whole Atlantic slope, ns com- 
pared with New York and Massachusetts. 
And we shall appreciate still more highly 
the skill of the Northern farmer, if we re- 
flect that a readier market for every, the 
most trivial product of his farm, operates 
a constant temptation to break up his rota- 
tion and diminish his stock. 

In the above figures, carefully calculated 
from the data of authentic documents,* 
we 'find no cause for self-gratulation, but 
some ibod for meditation. They are not 
without use to those who would improve 
the future by the past. They show that 
we have not done our part in the bringing 
of land into cultivation; that notwithstand- 



* Abstract of the Seventh Census, and the able 
work of Professor^ Tacker, on the ** Progress of 
United States in Population and Wealth/' 
4 D 



ing natural advantages, which greatly ex- 
ceed those of the two States drawn into 
parallel with Virginia, we are vet behind 
them both — that with forty and sixty per 
cent, respectively of their industry devoted 
to other pursuits into which it has been 
lured by prospects of greater gain, they 
have done more than we have done. In 
one word, they prove the general inferiority 
of farmers in Virginia. More individual 
comfort and better food, and more luxury 
is enjoyed by us here, and more money, 
we know, is made, than at the Nortti. — 
There is too, with some of our farmers, a 
vast deal of energy, and they afford many 
instances of very remarkable and praise- 
worthy skill. But notwithstanding these 
things with lands low in price, and labor, 
which, if not "intelligent," is still so cheap 
that, with all our wastefulness, we can raise 
some of our staples and sell them at a pro- 
fit, when the same acreable produce would 
starve the frugal free-soil farmer, we must 
yet confess that much is due to our climate. 
On the other hand, the frigid and inhospi- 
table North compels to efforts which are 
here unnecessary; and the labor which- 
cultivates the earth, from which they wring 
their scanty earnings, cultivates also the 
hardier virtues of our nature, which again 
re-act upon the soil. 

Nor upon that alone. Whilst our popu- 
lation has iticreased for the last ten years, 
in a ratio of 11.66, that of New York has 
increased in a ratio of 27.52, and that of 
Massachuseftp at the still heavier and more 
startling rate of 34.81. With a territorial 
area thirty per cent, larger than New York, 
we have but little more than one-third 
of her Congressional representation; and 
Massachusetts, only one-eighth our size, 
comes within two of our number of repre- 
sentatives, we being cut down to thirteen, 
while she rises to eleven. And thus we, 
who once swayed the councils of the Union, 
find our power gone and our influence on 
the wane, at a time when both are of vital 
imjportanpe to our prosperity, if not to our 
safety. As other States accumulate the 
means of material greatness, and glide 
past us on the road to wealth and empire, 
we slight the warnings of dull statistics, 
and drive lazily along the field of ancient 
customs, or' stop the plough to speed the 
politician — should we not, in too many 
cases, say with more propriety, the dema- 
gogue! 

State pride is a ^ood thing, it is one 
mode in which patriotism is manifested. 
But it is not always a wise thing. Cer^ 
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tainly not, when it makes us content on 
small grounds. Arid when it smothers up 
improvement in self-satistaction, it is a 
most pernicious thing. We have much to 
be proud of in Virginia. In intellect and 
fitness to command, in personal and social 
qualities, in high tone and noble bearing, 
in loyalty, in generosity, and mao;nanimity. 
and disinterestedness, above all, in moral 
purity, we once «tood, let us hope, still 
stand, pre-eminent among our sister States. 
But the possession and practice of these 
virtues does not comprise our whole duty 
as men or as citizens. The great decree 
which has gone forth ordaining that we 
shall '^ increase and multiply and replenish 
the earth," enjoins upon us quite other 
duties, which cannot be neglected with 
impunity. So we have found out by expe- 
rience — for we have neglected these duties. 
And when we contemplate our field of 
labor, and the work we have done in it, we 
cannot but observe the sad contrast between 
capacity and achievement With a wide 
spread domain, with a kindly soil, with a 
Climate whose sun radiates fertility, and 
whose very dews distil abundance^ we find 
our inheritanpe so wasted that the eye 
aches to behold the prospect. 

We shall not stop to enquire at whose 
door lies the cause or tbe blame of this 
devastation; or to ascertain whether it has 
not sprung from natural and iinavoidable 
causes. We address ourselves to the re- 
medy. That remedy, farmers of Virginia, 
depends on you ; and it is hard to say whe- 
ther it imports more to yourselves or so- 
ciety. With a new Constitution, we enter 
upon a new order of things. By universal 
suffrage, and by making all the most 
important offices elective, an additional 
amount of power has been infused into 
our political system — an additional amount 
of energy also. The restless activity of 
the people will not be stayed; and agricul- 
ture, wnether for weal or wo, will feel and 
respond to the impulse. Two courses are 
before you — either to neglect the new du- 
ties which claim performance at your 
hands, thereby to sink below the depths of 
party spirit into the foul abyss of partjzan- 
ship, and see yourselves degraded to a 
nation of tools and dupes; to surrender 
the whole direction of public af&irs to those 
who make a trade of politics, and pander 
to the worst passions of the people whom 
they corrupt and abuse and betray — either 
this, or to take that control which rightly 
belongs to you, the natural rulers of the 
State and representatives of* its conserva- 



tism, to foster public spi rit and private enter- 
prise, to instruct, enlighten, defend and pro- 
vide for the people, to give a right direction 
to the public mind, and to protect it from 
that bondage which the demagogue would 
impose, and which is rivetted by an unin- 
formed and selfish and narrow spirit — these 
are the alternatives — choose ye between 
the two! You must conquer by action, or 
submit by inaction! Why not conquer? 
It is not difficult Men instinctively wor- 
ship law and order, because it is necessary 
to self-preservation. The true strength 
and excellence of government never did 
lie, God forbid it ever shall lie, in mere num- 
bers. Moral infiuences control its opera- 
tions, as certainly as gravity controls our 
steps. But unlike gravity, these infiuencea 
are inert and require, to be put in motion. 
It were invidious to particularize, but we 
may point in general terms, to States north 
and west of us, in which, as one or the 
other of these alternatives predominates, 
we see steadiness, loyalty and virtue, or 
the germs of restlessness, anarchy, grosa- 
ness and debasement Such tendencies 
now await us; one or the other we must 
speedily assume. Our population is be- 
ginning to increase. The far West has 
receded too far for further emigration. Our 
people will stay at home. They cannot 
be driven abroad; population will press 
upon subsistence, and we must make pro- 
vision for it, or it will make provision for 
itself and become a curse, instead of a 
blessing. 

But how shall this provision be made 1 
By agricultural improvement, in the first 
place ; by so developing the resources of 
the State as to keep all our citizens at work. 
By this means, we have every confidence 
that, in a few years, we shall regain the 
ground we have lost; and go as far ahead 
of other States as they are now ahead of 
us. This is no idle boast In spite of tho 
comparative bad management which we 
have proved to prevail in Virginia, it ap- 
pears from the census of 1840, that the 
total value of agricultural produce, includ- 
ing, of course, what was consumed on the 
farm and otherwise applied to agricultural 
uses, was, in round numbers, in Virginia| 
New York and Massadiusetts, fifty-eight, 
one hundred and ei^ht, and nine and a half 
millions of dollars respectively, being to 
each person employed in agriculture in 
these States, $186.60, $240 and $108^ 
showing an excess- in jhvor of Virginia 
over Massachusetts of forty-two.ftnd a half 
per cent and of'^ew York ovtjr Virginia 
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of twenty-two and a half pet cent. Though 
we should not despond too deeply, nor ex- 
ult too highly op account of this deficiency 
or excess, since an inspection of the tables 
of production will show that the difference 
is mainly due, on the one hand, to the grade 
of staj^es as dependant on climate and soil, 
and on the other, to the greater value of 
their an n al productions. 

Thus we find that in 1840 Massachusetts 
produced upwards of five millions of bujsh- 
els of potatoes, or sixty bushels to each 
iateger of her agricultural industry, whilst 
we made Jess than three millions of bush- 
els, or 8«30. But of wheat and corn we 
made upwards of thirty-five millions of 
bushels, and Massachusetts a fraction un- 
der two millions. At that time, too, there 
was a bounty on the production of wheat, 
which stimulated its growth beyond the 
steady capacity of the State, as proved by 
the returns of the last census, which, put^ 
ting her wheat crop at twenty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-four bush- 
els, shows a deficit of one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
thirty-nine bushels, as compared )vith the 
product of 1840, whereas in Virginia there 
18 a general idcrease of fif\y per cent, and 
much larger, we know, as to tide-water and 
all that part of the State tributary to Rich- 
mond. On the other hand we find, when 
compared with New York, that we made 
of wheat $31.50, of corn $54— $85.50 per 
hand, and she of wheat $27, of corn $15 — 
$42, or more than one hundred per cent, 
deficit But in value of live stock and dairy 
products and hay, we made $102, $4, $8.30 
respectively— $114.30; and she $121, $23, 
$61.70—$205.70; or nearly one hundred 
per cent excess. The excess of value of 
ner oat and orchard crop, about oflfsets the 
value of our tobacco crop, and leaves the 
difierence in favor of New York mainly 
dependant on wool. As there is an evident 
mistake in the number of pounds of wool 
in Virginia, in the census report of 1840, 
we shall not state the figures, but refer in 
lieu of it to the more satisfactory report of 
the present census, which shows an excess 
in New York of thirty-eight per cent in 
sheep, but only twenty-eight and a half 
per cent in wool, or in that stock which 
the New York farmer feeds and we starve, 
an advantage in our favor, referable to cli- 
mate alone, of nine and a half per cent 
But our capacity for grass and hay and for 
live stock and their products, is fully equal 
to theirs, and' what is true of sheep, is 
equally true of every other sort of farm 



stock. With this cheerinjg exhibit in our 
favor, we think it only necessary for the 
farmers to co-operate beai:tily, and all that 
our condition requires can be soon att£bined. 
If we can agree to meet each other, and 
to discuss our wants, state our experience 
and practices, compare our opinions and 
concert plans for action, the task is more 
than half accomplished. For reflection 
will ha^e begun to rouse us to reform. 

But it is not likely that a meeting for 
such purposes alone, will possess suificlent 
interest to call farmers together often, and 
keep them convened long enough to do 
much good. We would, therefore, pro* 
pose, as an additional attraction, the for- 
mation of an Agricultural Society. Let 
this be properly organized; let it establish 
shows and fairs for the exhil^ition and sale 
of live stock and farming implements; let 
liberal premiums be judiciously bestowed 
on these and kindred things, on farms and 
on new and useful inventions; let addresses 
be delivered by our most intelligent prac- 
tical farmers, and never, when it can pos- 
sibly be avoided, by any other class of 
men ; let this whole thing be a festival, and 
if an interest is not awakened in behalf of 
agriculture^it will be because of deplorable 
mismanagement, or because the farmers 
of Virginia are not actuated by the motives, 
which) under similar circumstances, havd 
never failed to influence the same class of 
men elsewhere. 

There may be some who will object to 
Agricultural Societies as useless, if not per- 
nicious humbugs. We have not time now 
to argue the question at length with such 
persons, or to require of them, ns we right- 
fully may, to offer a better substitute for 
the do-nothing policy which we propose to 
supplant Our faith is strong in the good 
efliects of such Societies, which are not 
only useful, es exhibitions of the ski}l of 
the farmer, and of his best friend, the me* 
cbanic, and as afibrding in farm manage- 
ment, in stock breeding, and in iroplementp, 
models for the diligent enquirer, and en- 
couragement to competitors for excellence, 
but, also, as a meant of eliciting, inciden- 
tally, much valuable information from those 
who compose such Societies. It has been 
well paid, recently, that "the princinles of 
exhibitions has been recognised by all 
nations and in all climes. Man naturally 
seeks to enlist the sympathy of his fellow 
man towards the object which be admires. 
The world's history tells us, that every 
people, according to the spirit of its time, 
and natk>nal (e^eling, has held exhibitions 
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of ttiRt which it held in highest esteem." 
Atpreeent, they are the "order of the day^" 
And, with the recent triumph of Virginia's 
skill at the World's Fan*, when M'Corr 
mick's and Hussey's reapers bore oflf 
the palm from all sorts of competition, 
and where America contributed suostance, 
whilst Europe offered gewgawsj we should 
be the very last to reprobate or abjure 
them. 

But who ever heard of Northern people 
•pending money where it did not pay, and 
continuing to do it year by year? If it is 
true that we can safely follow them in a 
matter of dollars and cents, we may take 
^a lesson from the late report of the Trea- 
surer of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. According to that document, we 
find that the total receipts of the Society 
for the last year, includmg the State con- 
tribution of $880 43, was S17,21S 85, of 
which sum $11,954 25 was received for 
entrance tickets and contributions at the 
State Fair, all paid by individuals who love 
their money at least as well as we do. Of 
this sum $5,155 73 was distributed in pe- 
ipiuras, and only $1,000 13 expended in 
salaries. When it is considered that this 
striking exhibit is made, after an experience 
of twenty years, we think it very safe to 
conclude that it evidences utility, good 
management, and a public spirit beyond all 
praise. Shall we not emulate it? The 
details of the management of other Socie- 
ties, which it were tedious to recount, ex- 
hibits similar, if fiot equal, results. 

The last question we shall discuss, is 
that of the finances necessary to start and 
sustain such a Society. We must have 
money. It has been decided to introduce 
a bill into the General Assembly asking 
for an appropriation of State money, con- 
ditioned on an equal, individual contribu- 
tion, and the enactment of such provisions 
as shall secure to the State Society the 
certain collection and full fruition of their 
funds. To those who object to the tax thus 
proposed to be laid, we beg leave simply 
to say, that there are 76,704 farms in Vir- 
ginia, and that,sbould thewhole tax amount 
to $10,000, a sum we cannot hope to real- 
ize, it would make just thirteen cents for 
each farm; if they quarrel with that amount, 
we reduce it forty per cent, for the inde- 
pendetit appropriation of $4,000 already 
made, for the employment of an Agricul- 
tural Commissioner and Chemist, which 
leaves 7 6-10 cents. If this does not quiet 
their fears, we can tell them that about 



one-half of it will be contributed by others 
than farmers. 

To those who are expected to raise the 
individual sum, we appeal by all the con- 
siderations we have adduced and by all 
the other motives which should actuate 
them. We ask the man of modera te means 
to make an outlay which will reimburse 
him one hundred fold. We ask the rich 
mtin to become at once a life member, find 
to make his children such, that so, he may 
evince his liberality, and may not suffer 
the stinging reproach that he is surpassed 
in his virtue by his poorer neighbor. We 
appeal to all to keep up the character of 
their country for generosity. < 

But we are well aware that, with the 
mass of men, such addresses as these are 
not efficacious. Individual solicitation is 
necessary to rouse the majority of man- 
kind, who rarely act in large bodies iVom 
concurrent impulse. Is it not then the duty 
of the active and public spirited few, who 
feel the importance of this thing, and ao^ 
knowledge it to themselves, to take It in 
hand and carry it through? Should not 
all such work from a sense of pride if hot 
from a sense of duty, and from very shame, 
if not from pride? We challenge them to 
meet us in the field of action, conscious 
that if they beat us, they can but 

"learn us bow to lose a wiantog match." 

Let them come prepared to make such ef- 
forts in this cause as Virginia ha^ made in 
politics, and equal success and ultimate 
supremacy will crown the work. Let them 
accommodate themselves to the spirit of 
the age; let their State's rights mean the 
right to make Virginia the greatest of 
States. Is not such a consummation worth 
some little effort? 

In conclusion, we beg leave to say that, 
in speaking so plainly, but by nb means 
despondingly, we have but done our duty. 
Virginians in bearjt and soul, proud of our 
nativity and of our people, we yet feel 
bound to tell the troth, if it he not pleasant. 
We are too much the /n'end^ of the people 
to become their courtiers. 

We make no apology for publishing the 
foregoing address, because we believe U am- 
tains the truth. We ask for it, not as our own 
production, but as an exposition of Virginia 
agricultare, a candid and attentive perusal. — 
Ed. So. Planter. 
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For the Soathern Planter. 
DANIEL LEE, M. D. 

Mr; EdiioTj-^ln looking over a late nnmber 
of the Somhera Cultirator, published at Au- 
gusta, Qeo']:gia, and seeing the name of DanM 
Lee. M. D. Editor! I was forcibly reminded 
oi' the graphic picture drawn by Washington 
Inrin£y or the New England farmer: **The 
first thought/' says he, '*of a Yankee farmer 
on coming to years- of manhood, is to settle 
Umself in the world; which means nothing 
more than to begin his rambles. It is not the 
nature of this most indefatigable of specalators 
to rest content wit^ any state of sublunary 
enjoyment. Being at one time settled, and to 
use W own words, *to rights,* one might im- 
agine that he would continue to enjojr the com- 
forts of his situation*, to read, to write for the 
papers, to lecture on some favorite topic; to 
neglect his own affairs, and attend to those of 
the nation, like a useful and patriotic citizen; 
but BOW it is that his wayward disposition 
begins to appear. He soon grows tired of a 
spot where there is no longer. any room for 
improvement. He sells out — and starts to 
again wander." 

I i,hink I may safely congratulate the Doctor, 
for, at the same time that he has deserted his 
home, he is evidently about to abandon his 
principles. There can be no other excuse for 
the random and uncertain reply to the article 
Of "A Virginia Farmer" on the "Iraprove- 
ment of the Naturally^ Thin and Partially 
Exhausted Lands of his own State." 

Nothing but the prominent place into which 
Dr. Lee seems determined to thrust himself, 
renders it necessary for me to say a word in 
answer to his reply to my strictures on his 
first article. Indeed he makes no attempt to 
refute a single important point of my argu- 
ment, but contents himself with misrepresent- 
ing me, misquoting me, and actually inventing 
for me; by such flimsy pretexts hoping to 
conceal his own weakness; evidently filling 
that the cause of agriculture should suffer, 
rather than come forward, like a man, and 
acknowledge that he had written ''an uncon- 
sidered trifle," 

If truth be his object, why does he tell his 
readers that I had written three or four pages 
of sedwnal abuse in the Southern Planter^ — 
"My offence hath this extent, no more"— that 
in exposing one great humbug I made allusion 
toodjersof less moment, though all emanating, 
as it happened, from the same quarter* I was 
not aware that New York considered her re- 
potation assailed, or would ery out "Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my prophet no 
harm," when "A Virginia Parmer" spoke 
slightingly of wooden nutmegs, Berkshire pigs, 
or a deceptions system of farming. It is im- 
possible for us 10 dntertain a very high respect 
for any of these tbings, though the one may 
come reGoauaended as the gentleman's heg^ and 



the other Qiay be promulgated by a gmUeman, 
who has written something for the Patent Office, 

If truth be his object, why does Dr. Lee tell 
his readers, that "A Virginia Parmer" com- 
mits an inexcusable blunder in assuming that 
the principles of agriculture are not the same 
in slave-holding h'tates, as in thpse States 
which have no slaves? 

"A Virginia Farmier" perpetrated no such 
folly. On the contrary, he asserted, with em- 
phasis, that TBE PRINCIPLES OF AGniCULTlTRB 

ARE TBE siME EVERYWHERE, and that all good 
husbandry depends upon the completeness of 
their execution. 

If truth be Dr. Lee's object, why does he 
tell his readers, that "A Virginia Farmer ig- 
nort^s all husbandry, and recommends no other 
crops than tobacco and comi" 

"A Virginia Farmer" said not one word in 
disparagement of husbandry. He made no 
exclusive recommendation of corn and tobac- 
co. He advised that a new-ground or a foul 
old field should be cleansed with a crop of 
com or tobacco, in preference to seeding it 
down in wheat or grass, and using only a Ear-. 
row to prepare the land. Farther than this he 
went not; but attempted to show, that the troe 

f principles of agriculture being adopted would 
ead to an increase of grain, of grass, of stock 
and of manure. 

If truth be his object, why does Dr. Lee tell 
his readers, that "A Virginia Farmer is en- 
tirely isnaorant of the system of husbandry 
which inc good and pious Abel pursued?" 

If by this the gentleman means the grass 
and stock husbandry, it is sufficient for me to 
say that ( did not offer to lay down any parti- 
cular system either of husbandry or of till age, 
and, therefore, could neither have displayed 
my knowledge nor exposed my ignorance. — 
Does the gentleman expect to advance the 
true interest of agriculture by such unwor* 
thy means 1 Or does he not rather hope to 
"darken counsel," and in the mist of words, 
to make his retreat from a position he found 
untenable, if not with credit, at least without 
censured 

There are but two other points in Dr. Lee's 
reply which require notice from me. As they 
are matters of importance, I ask for them the 
serious consideration of your readers. 

Dr. Lee says that the plan of manuring an 
impoverished field, or a lot of land naturally 
poor and' thin, by cultivating it in tobacco, is 
"fatally defective." 1st, because "the crop of 
tobacco removes^ from the soil ten times as 
much potash as was contained in the manure;" 
and "secondly, because the tillage necessary to 
its production, exposes the alkalies to be washed 
by rains into the swamps and branches." This, 
in the end, "must consume all the most costly 
and important constituents of plants within 
two feet of the surface of the ground." 

This is the broad and unqualified assertion 
of Dr. Lee, and from it there is nO appeal, 
because the Doctor informs us that he "has 
written ati article for the Patent Ofiice on the 
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* Study of Soils.' '' If this be iroe of tobacco, 
it is true of every other crop In a greater or 
less degree, and the consequence is inevitabfe, 
that all tillage of naturally thin or partially 
exhausted lands, must cease, aud three-fourths 
q{ the arable land of our State must be left to 
** the skyev influences;*' «xcept, that they may 
occasionally be sown in wheat or grass, with 
;he condition that the surface of the ground 
is only to be scarified with the harrow, lest 
the ram should wash out the alkalies. 

Now, sir, *4here are many events in the 
womb of time which must be delivered," but 
it is a matter of special wonder to me, that a 
gentleman who aspires to be an instructor in 
dgriqulture, should pass by without notice the 
accumulated and suecesstul experience of the 
world, and gravely insist on our abandoning 
tillage, and drainage, and manuring— all the 
processes of industry, and embrace with eager- 
ness a system which we are convinced must 
render our lands sterile by idleness. 

It has been ascertained that three-fourths of 
the cleared land in Virginia are in the state 
which Dr. Lee describes as "natqrally thin, 
or partialljT exhausted." These lands, he says, 
cannot be improved by any other systein than 
the one which the good and pious Abel pur- 
eed; in other words^ we must set our negroes 
adrift, and turn shepherds! "We have just 
as much reason," h? says, "to believe we are 
growing rich, if we put a dime in oar pocket, 
and spend a quarter, as we have to believe 
that we are improving our lands when we 
manure them, and cultivate any of the staple 
crops of the country; because such crop takes 
off a larger amount of one or more of the im- 
portant constituents of the soil than was given 
to it in the manure. 

Now, sir, this is the result of vjrUing on 
"the study of soils." To see things as they 
are, is in agriculture, as in every thing else, 
the first rule of good sense. We have some 
farmers in Virginia who have not only wruUn 
abou^i but have studied soils; and not only liave 
they done this, but they have cultivated and 
improved "naturally thin, or partially ex- 
hausted soils." Is Dr. Lee ignorant that in 
Eastern Virginia, wherever the lands have 
been limed and manured, (a practice which is 
rapidly extending,) the crops of com, and 
wheat, and {^rass, and manure, and stock have 
more than quadrupled! According to the 
Doctor's theory they should have diminished 
each year. 

If we look to Middle Virginia, embracing 
the tobacco region, do we find anything in the 
cultivation of this crop necessarily exhausting] 
or incompatible with the highest state of im- 
provement to the soin Do we not find the 
farm in the highest state of fertility, as often 
in the hands of a large tobacco planter, as in 
those of a farmer who for years has abandoned 
the cropi But let us examine this matter a 
little further. 

Wheat on ordinary land we know will not 
grow after wheat. Now no man who is quali- 



fied to pronounce an opinion will deny that 
wheat will grow well after tobacco; and that 
clover, or any of the artificial grasses, will 
take and grow well after the wheat Indeed^ 
there is no^ preparation which you can give 
land, that puts it in so good a condition as the 
tobacco crop for producing either wheat, grassy 
com, flax, turnips, cabbage^ or any other t)lant 
that is suitable to the climate of Virginia. 
This is not to be received as the mere aeser* 
tion of "A Virginia Farmer." It is the obser- 
vation and experience of every man in the 
State of Virginia who has ever enltivaied an 
acre of tobacco and followed it by any other 
crop. Yet Dr. Lee would convince us that 
our lands are becoming rapidly exhausted, be- 
cause the little mineral matter which the ttv 
baoco niay have left, must have been washed 
into the nearest swamp or bmnch. 

It has been the practice in many parts of 
Virginia for planters to set apart particular 
lots for tobacco, and to cultivate them in the 
following order: tobacco, wheat and clover ; 
and such a course has not seemed to exhaust 
the soil, or diminish the crop. The Jate Wm. 
Old of Powhatan, who was noted for the high 
degreeof improvement to which he hadbrought 
his estate, (us condition, when he came into 
possession of it, being such that its owner had 
to abandon it, because be could jnot make a 
living on it,) had but two lots for tobacco,- 
which, after once manuring, he cultivated for 
fiAeen or twenty years alternately in tobacco 
and oatS'^returning the oats to the land. No 
planter in the State made larger crops, in pro- 
portion to the land cultivated, or obtained 
nigher prices in market, and at the same time 
the other products of the estate were so in- 
creased, and the general itiiprovement so great, 
that but one other farm in his district could 
be compai^ed with it. The culture of tobacco 
is not necessarily incompatible with the im- 
provement of the soil. It is at least a very 
dow poison. 

Mr. William Garth of Albemarle, who is 
now publishing in your paper a series of arti- 
cles on the Management of t^e' Tobacco Crop, 
which will be read with interest, as coming 
from one of the largest and most successful 
cultivators of this crop in Virgpnia, is also 
one of the largest grass, and grain and stock 
raisers. He has even supplied &e New York 
market with some good beef. 

Mr. Garth has been for years in the habit 
of applying his large stores of manure to his 
"partially exhausted lands," ax^d after an am- 
ple return in tobacco, he has been accustomed 
to reap crops of wheat ofif of the same land, 
quadruple in amount to what it would have 
produced without the previous preparation for 
and cultivation of the tobacco. 

Such lands he rightly considers as perma- 
nently improved, and that under a system of 
judicious management they will continue to 
yield an increased amount of ^rain, and grass, 
and stock, and manure; but Dr. Lee says that 
the crop of tobacco atone has exkaastcd the 
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land of ten times aii much potash as the ms^ 
Dure contained; and that most of the other 
imponant constituents of the soil hare been 
exposed by the tillage, and have been washed 
oat into the swamps and branches! 

Much of the organic matter or rnouM too, 
he says, most be sought for in the springs in 
the form of canic or apocrenic acids, ^ut, 

" Facts are stobbora things, 
• Aad caBQA' be disputed i*' 

«jX overtamed by theory, 
- I have instanced the practice of Mr^ Old 
And Mr. Garth, because at the same time that 
ihey were known through the State to be large 
and successfal planters, it was known that 
they had broagbt their lands to a compara- 
tively high state of fertility; 

I coold fili this sheer with/ac^ in opposition 
to Dr. Lee's theanj, hnt the experience and ob- 
servation of every farmer most convince him 
that this new light is one that "dazzles to lead 
^tray.*' 

We tmst not follow it. A bountUnl Provi- 
dence never prdained that the industrious t^iii 
intelligent manuring of the soil should result 
in certain and speedy barr^ness.. 

"A Virginia Parmer" can neyer be per- 
suaded, that the Father of all the families of 
the earth means to impose the horrors of star* 
vation upon his children, in spite of their best 
directed efforts to improve the patrimony with 
which he has endowed them. 

"There are more things in heaven and 
earth" than Dr. Lee has dreamptof. Admit 
that each crop in its turn takes from the soil 
more of its peculiar ibod than is returned to 
it in the shape of manure. As long as our 
lands are capable of producing cjpops there is 
no cause to despond, much less to despair.-— 
Thgre is a supply .in reserve, ample in most 
cases for our wants, and the diligent and hope- 
ful farmer will never lack. Ifbe will apply 
4dl tke available resources of his farm Natdrb 
will supply every deficiency. 

Every stone, and pebble and bit of gravel 
contains a portion of one or more of the mi- 
neral consthuents of soils. The clay is Na- 
ture's store^house £^r these substances. Al- 
ready abounding in them, it is a wise provision 
that it yields its wealth with reluctance to the 
shallow and slovenly cultivator, while it be- 
stows It, with no niggard hand, on the farmer 
who thoroughly breaks, and pulverizes, and 
drains, and manures his land. From their 
strong affinity for the clay, they become incor- 
porated with it as soon as they are dissolved 
by the rains, and I have reason' to believe that 
a very small part of the inorganic manures 
is lost in the swamps and branches. 

Lime, as a general rale, has been ^und uni* 
versally applicable as a dressing for the lands, 
and this in much larger quantities than merely 
as a food for plants. I shall not stop to inquire 
into its mode of action. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to say that in the State of, Virginia it 



has been proved, when used along wil^h all the 
other methods of good husbandry, to be the 
substance which all our naturally thin lands 
require to advance them to the state of remn^ 
nerative production. The different marls of 
Eastern Virginia and the extensive veins of 
limestone in other parts of the State^ offer an 
abundant supply of this material to the farmer. 
! know very well that there are soils which 
require a specifife manure before ihey can be 
improved, but they are exceptions to the gen- 
eral experience of the world, which s^hows 
that liming, in addition to all the other appH* 
ances which the good husbandman uses, is 
sufficient to improve and preserve the fertility 
of his land. 

There is but one otbcT p^int in Dr. Lee'd 
reply which requires notice; and by the way, 
it IS the only attempt wiiich he makes to de* 
fend the principles and practice "which he had 
no hesitation in recommending as the best 
means to improve "the naturally thin or par- 
tially exhausted lands of Virginia." He is 
still in favor of laying lands down in gr&ss, 
by the use of the harrow alone. 

"Still harpine on my daughter," and bein^ 
of course, unable to bring either the authority 
of science or the weight of experience to his 
aid, he contents himself with drawing a fancy 
sketch of a dairy farm, consisting of a hun- 
dred acres of a foul and worn>out old field iji 
Virginia, with the filth burned off and tii^ 
grass seed and manure harrowed in on the 
surface; without any other preparation. 

Dr. Lee says that a northern dairy-man, 
(with thf lights of "The Genesee Farmer" to 
guide him,) would' stock this field the first 
year with fifty cows. Each cow would y'ield 
two hundred pounds of choice butter a yeari 
which would sell for twenty-five cents a pound 
, in any of our cities, and the buttermilk and 
other things would be worth five hundred dol- 
lars more. He would go on adding to bis 
. stock five co^s annually, and in ten years he 
' says m%e hundred acres oi deserted vld field would 
support one hundred cows, would be worth tefi 
I thousand dodcsrs^ and would yield an income of 
five thousand dollars in butter alone, (pork not 
included!) 

The Doctor adds, that **so sure as grasi 
grows, this will be the result." I have my 
doubts. 

I will repeat again what I have already said- 
more than once, and what I am confirmed in 
by the opinion and practice of all good far- 
mers; that when land is to be laid down in 
grass it should not only be clean and well pul- 
verized, but all the roots and weeds should be 
extirpated, and the condition of the soil madfr 
as perfect as previous thorough tillage and 
manuring can make it. 

If the grass will not grow with the prepara- 
tion which the Doctor advises, of course his 
plan of making a fortune must fail. I think, 
nay, I am certain, that it will fhil. But the 
most siTrpristng part of his scheme is, that in 
his twenty thousand poonda of butler, the 
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Doctor does not intend to sell any thing bat 
air. This, he sajs, he can demonstrate. We 
will excuse him. He no doabt aties the patent 
aimosphetic churn. In Virginia we stick toihe 
old dash cbam, with cqfiee at the handle; and 
as in most otiier things in which he is em- 
ployed, the butter turns out something more 
substantial. 
The Doctor thinks that he has made a 

frand discovery! That a crop of milk and 
utter may be gently abstractea from the soil 
for an indefinite period, without its showing 
Signs of loss; in other words, that you can do 
that by indirection which you could not possi* 
bly do by direct means. In Virginia we have 
high authority for believing that "all flesh is 
grass," and that ihe milk differs no more from 
the grass from which it is elaborated than the 
bread from the corn or the flour from the 
wheat. The Doctor has jumped at the con- 
clusion that butter is nothing but air^ because 
the chemists tell us that tHe pure animal ails 
consist of nothing but carbon, and oxygen, 
and hydrogen, in the prttportions which, form 
water. But as we see it, butter is not a ]7ore 
animal oil. A particular process is required 
to render it pure. There is much uf the curd 
of milk taken up with, and incorporated in it, 
and this is one of the richest substances in 
phosphates and alkalies which is known^ — 
There is, moreover, in all butter a mixture of 
ipiey, and this also contains more or less inor- 
ganic matter. 

• "A Virginia Parmer" has never donbted 
that a dairy farm might be made profitable, 
but he puts no faith in such exaggerated pic- 
tores as the one Dr. Lee has drawn. 

Dr. Lee takes occasion to tell "A Virginia 
Farmer" that ^at the ^reat Slate Fair held at 
Rochester, New York, where one hundred 
thousand persons were expected to dine, good 
Uble butter was selling in the streets at eleven 
cents a pound, and this," he continues with an 
air of exultation, **lhe product of free i/Me lobar." 
For the life of me I can see no cause for 
peculiar satisfaction at this circumstance. I 
am sorry they did not get twelve and a half 
cents. We cannot afford to make it even at 
that price. The wages of labor are too hisrh 
in Virginia for as to make batter at ninepence. 
Dr. Lee tell5t us that before he removed to 
Georgia, to edit the Southern Cultivator, he 
was himself keeping a dairy farm with some 
fifty cows. 

Now, sir, if an impoverished deserted old 
field in Virginia, of one hundred acres, will 
yield an income of three thousand dollars, the 
first year, under his system of management, 
and in ten years will be worth ten thousand 
dollars, and yield an income of five thousand 
dollars, and pork witkoiU limit, what must have 
been the profits of a farm of the same size in 
New York, under the Doctor's own eyel It 
is impossible for as to restrain oar astonish- 
ment, that when the Doctor appeared to *fbe 
settled and every thing to rights, writing for 
the papers, lecturing on agncaltare, and attend- 



ing to the affairs of the nation like a good and 
patriotic citizen," while at the same time lie 
was reaping a golden harve&t from his dairy^ 
farm, he should have abandoned all the privi* 
leges of his situation, and yielded- np, appa^ 
rently without a stuggle, profits which it would 
be idle for. us to attempt to reckon. 

The records of the Patent Office throw soma 
light on this otherwise mysterious movement. 

" Oh ! that mine enemy would write a book !'* 

In the Patent Office Report oh Agriculture 
for 1850, Dr. Lee publishes to the world that 
in the State of New York "there are three 
hundred thousand farmers who are yearly im- 
poverishing their lands; that the finest wheat 
districts in the State, yield an average of only 
from five to eight bushels per acre; that much 
land is annually ttfmed out in thin and poor 
pasture for a term of years." f"A Daniel 
come to judgment! yea, a Daniel!") "That 
in nearly half the counties of the State popn* 
lation has decreased, notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of her cities and villages, which de« 
mand an increase of farm laborers to supply 
the mere local markets." "A Daniel, still say 
I ; a second Daniel." " The Genesee Parmer" 
and dairy husbandry, do not seem to have an* 
swered. Dr. Lee has administered his two 
panaceas, (either of which, he said, would do 
for Virginia,) yet the patient grows no better, 
but rather worse. The Doctor has become 
alarmed ; has deserted his patient in extremity, 
and has sought, in a distant and strange land^ 
a new theatre for his practice. 

As I am only a plain, practfcal farmer, with 
no peculiar fitness lo instrnct others in agrf* 
culture, or in any thing elsri— with no single 
qualification for investigating the true princi- 
ples or enforcing the right practice of th^B 
noble profession, which is not possessed in as 
great, or a greater degree, by each one of my 
associates, I here bid adieu to Dr. Lee and his 
heresies. If error has been exposed and truth 
vindicated, every thing has been accomplished 
which was proposed by 

"A Virginia Farmer."' 



For the Southern Planter. 
MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS, 

Mfr. Edilor, -^Ai the request of some of my 
friends I send an article on the management 
of servants. 

Young servants should not be suffered to 
run off and hide when the master comes ap, 
or any other white person; they should bo 
taught to stand their ground, and speak vhen 
spoken iOf in a polite manner; have them well 
clothed, and this thing is more easily accom- 
plished. A lot of ragged little negroes always 
gives a bad impression to strangers, and is often 
the cause of their ranniag away and being 
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hard to manage when f:rown. Talk to them; 
take notice of them; h soon gives them cohfi* 
dence and adds greatly to their valae. Some 
few persons are too strict with servants; hut 
for every one vrho errs in this way, one hun- 
dred may be foubd who go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and let them idle away their time and 
do BO more than half work. The result is, in 
many cases, the master breaks, the white fa- 
mily is left in poverty, and the poor negroes 
are sold, ^o one can treat negroes well who 
does not make them work^nd take care of 
what is made ai^d bought. They become res- 
tive, run about at night for want of exercise 
in the day, to pilfer, and visit, hear the news, 
&e.&^, Adams & Co.*s Express can't beat 
them in the transmission of all sorts of re- 
ports; they travel from ten to thirty miles in 
a night, and many, it seems, do with less sleep 
than alibost any other ammal. A great deal 
of whipping is not necessary; some is, Ifihey 
know that they will be corrected when orders 
are disobeyed^ in a proper manner, it is suffi- 
cient. Kindness when sick, and at all times 
when they deserve^ or will permit U^ is a great 
thing. The hope of ^re ward and fear of punish- 
ment induce h(!kman action in master and Ser- 
vant. Never overtask your servant; feed and 
clothe him ioeU, allow a reasonable time for 
sleep, and you will not be apt to injure him by 
wo{k in the day. Never scold nor threaten. 
Your friend, 

W. W. GiLMEB. 

Ivy Creek, Albemarle, March 17, 1852. 



For the Sootherti Planter. 

STEAM AND WATER POWER. 

M^. Ediiorf^ln some essays which were 
published in the last volume of your useful 
]oi;i|rnal I endeavored to enforce upon the 
Southern people the importance of greater at^ 
tention to the advantages of steam and water 

rwer, and labor-saving machinery in general, 
ascribed the superiority of our Northern 
brethren in the various mechanical operations 
to their greater enterprise in these departments. 
I also urged it as the most efficacious ''re- 
medy" for the interference with the institutions 
of the South. Once convince the Northern 
population that they are dependent upon the 
slave country for a demand and market for 
their fabrics — without which their enterprises 
would Kickenand perish—'and it would do more 
to acccSmpHsh the desirable objects of fraternal 
intercourse and interchange than the whole 

e>Utical machinery could effect in a century, 
at manual labor cannot compete with ma- 
chinery—nor can the staple commodities re- 
quiring it, be as profitable as those which are 
aided by machinery. 

It is the manipulation required by the tobacco 
crop and the consequent number of hands lO 
be. supported from the soil, that is the fountain 



of that desolation, which invariably follows 
in its train, and not the jexhausting- nature of 
the plant it&elf. 

In connexion with this subject I undertook 
to describe some machinery which I had at- 
tached to the water power of a grist mill—- eon- 
ststingof a grist mill, also fixed to crush and 
grind grain and cob together, >\(ath a fan to 
blow off impurities — a large up and down saw, 
and a small one — a circular saw in a work 
bench—^a turning lathe — a grindstone, &c. — all 
propelled by the same water wheel, at com- 
paratively little expense, and by a very small 
stream. Having the workmen, and various 
materials convenient, I was induced to enlarge 
the operations by the addition.of flour fixtures, 
besides others, which, commanding an exten- 
sive dustoui, required the aid of some other 
power. This was supplied by a steam engine 
which I had an opportunity of purchasing 
with a warranty of successful performance at 
a comparatively low price, having been pre- 
viously used in a saw mill. While other mat- 
ters may be incidentally discussed, the chief 
object of this communication is to announce 
the perfect and Fuccessfnl harmony of action 
between steam and water power, as I deem it 
the duty of every citizen, particularly every 
farmer, to communicate whatever he mar 
deem important to the promotion of the agricul- 
tural interest and whatever may be incidental 
and auxiliary to it. There is no difficulty in 

E repelling the tohole machinery (though per- 
aps not all at one time) either by water alone, 
or by steam alone, or combined in equat quan- 
Uiies, or with more of one and less of the 
other. Thie, I presume, has been done re- 
peatedly in other sections, but i have never 
seen it attempted in the South, except at the 
Swift Creek Cotton Factory, near Peiersbui|^, 
where, I believe, it did not succeed well, in 
consequence of some defect in the manner of 
its application. It can.be attached to any 
part of the machinery which will allow a 
band-wheel to connect with the band-wheel of 
the engine. My saw mill was propelled by a 
horizontal shaft connected by a small spur- 
wheel with the driving-wheel of the grist mill. 
On this horizontal shaft was a face cog-wheel, 
about eight feet in diameter, which propelled 
the saw mill. I had nothing to do. but to ex- 
tend a band from the band-wheel of the engine 
on to the driving-wheel of the saw mill, which 
is so connected with the other machinery 
(though easily detached^ as to propel the whole, 
if necessary. I have had an opportunity of 
testing its performance fully, for during the 
unprecedented dry fall it has been necessary 
to use the engine in assistance of the water 
power, or without it, for more than sixty days 
m succession, and a large portion of many of 
the nights^as the pressure on the various 
operations, particularly the flpur department, 
was very great. The hands about the mill 
were vf more than ordinary intelligence, but 
had never managed a steam engine. I have 
never, however, had any difficulty on tnis ao« 
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count. There being a safety valve to let off 
the steam loni^ before the capacity of the en- 
gine is filled, and the water being made hot by 
a condenser before it tii condocted into the 
boilers, I do not see the danger from bursting. 
I understand accidents of tnis kind generally 
happen from the sudden rush of cold water 
into heated boilers. But this is so situated 
that by means of a lead tube from the forebay 
a gradual supply is always afforded to the con- 
denser, where it is heated ra its passage to the 
boilers. My engine was of about eight horse 
power, with a single boiler. Another boiler 
was added, which would probably increase it 
to tweWe^horse power, though I have rarely 
seen it up to half its power. 

It might be deemed useless to communicate 
the suecessful co-operation of these two ele- 
ments without discussing the expediency and 
profit of their use or combination. From my 
experience I certainly would not reoouimend 
the erection of a grist mill to be propelled by 
•steam for the benefit of the toll-^norj indeed, 
unless in a very favorable position, any one 
-mill, though for wheat or sawing it might be 
profitable. The question might be considered 
whether a person might not use an engine for 
two months in a year at a loss to enhance very 
much his castotn during the other ten months, 
as it is known that nothing so much enhances 
the custom of a mill as the certainty of always 
having the grain ground. Before I purchased 
this mill its custom would not have occupied 
it half of each day, and now the constant use 
of both steam and water would not supply 
half the demand; though this is ascribable 
much to the flour and sawing fixtures, which 
were not formerly attached to it. Each indi- 
vidual can judge for himself the efiiect to be 
produced bvsuch arrangements, much depend- 
ing on the location, d&c. My object is only to 
announce the perfect practicability of what I 
have stated, leaving the expediency to be de- 
termined by the peculiar incidental circum- 
stances. While I might doubt the policy of 
the expenditure for any one operation, I might 
not hesitate to recommend n where several 
can be combined. And though I might deem 
the warning "not to have too many irons in 
the fire" very wise and proper, in the general, 
still it might happen that aner securing a cer- 
tain amount of power and preparation. for one 
department, (suitable also for others,) good 
jndginent and prudence might require its em- 
ployment for those other purposes. By putting 
one common rough band-wheel with slats four 
or five feet wide, (not costing &re dollars,) on 
the horizontal shaft of the saw mill, ( could 
run six bands, propelling that number of the 
different machines. Nothing is now required 
but the cost of a band and ordinary threshing 
box to thresh wheat, which is my purpose: 
and it can also be cleaned and manufactured 
on the spot. Without the least expectation of 
ii at first, I found that in preparing' for other 
operations, I had all the important and essen- 
tial materials for an extensive tannery.. Trees 



I wished to cut down to clear the land and 
supply timber for the saw mill, also affurding 
fine bark, otherwise wasted; machinery fbjr 
other purposes, which also grinds bark with 
great facility, and comparatively without ex- 
pense. Ati engine is considered so important 
m the operations of a large tannery that it is 
considered a judicious investment, though used 
for no other purpose. By means of lead pipes 
the vi^s are filled with water without trouble, 
of consequence, which is boiled or heated by 
other pipes from the engine, so as to extract 
the substafice from the bark in a very short 
time, and obviate the delay inddent to cold or 
freezing weather, and lessening very much the 
time, and quantity of bark otherwise required. 
It is Under the management and supervision 
of an intelligent gentleman bf long experience 
both in England and this country, wno is en- 
titled to the credit of its peculiar arrangement, 
and fully open to the inspection and examina* 
tion (as well as every thing about the estab* 
lishment) of any person whose interest or cu- 
riosity might prompt It — not being restrained 
by any consideration of self-interest to with- 
hold anything useful from any apprehension 
of competition, but anxious to communicate 
whatever may be advantageous to the com* 
munity at large, or to individuals. Any person, 
however, would be much disappointed in anti- 
cipating any appearance caused by expendi- 
ture beyond the cheapest and plainest practical 
utility. 

My remarks have been more diversified con- 
cerning the operations of a steam engine, be- 
cause while no one department might jusiify 
the ex()ense, the combination might. I look 
to the introduction of steam into the different 
ramifications pf agriculture as one of the most 
certain and most important ihcidentsand con- 
comitants yet to be attained for general use. 
Some improvements, lessening t^e expense, 
and increasijig the facility of managi&g it, are 
yet to be developed, and it is with much grati- 
fication that I perceive the interest on the sub- 
ject evinced by premiums offered by the dif- 
ferent agricultural associations. In addition 
to the practical advantage there is htimanity 
and satisfaction in accomplishing arduous 
operations without the exertion and exhaustion 
of animal muscle. 

With guano to fertilize the land for wheat, 
drills to sow it, reapers to cut it, steam to 
thresh it, and rail roads and other facilities to 
transport it to market, it would be difficult to 
prescribe limits to the productions of- our 
country; and though the price per bushel 
might be reduced, the net income might still 
be enlarged, besides the comfortable and hu- 
mane influences which peace end plenty would 
spread throughout our highly favored land. 

These are objects of national importance, 
and as far as is proper should engage the at- 
tention of the government; and it is gratifying> 
to witness its beneficial influence through the 
agency of the Patent Office. 

If something could now be done within its 
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legitimate sphere to reduce the price of guano, 
and place u within the reach of moderate 
means, some atonement would be made fur 
the neglect which this most important interest 
has heretofore suffered; and the politicians 
might thus secure the commendations which 
at thefr expense are bestowed on those who 
"make two blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before." , 

Edwin G. Booth. . 
NotUyway County^ Fa. 



For ih'e Southern Planter. 

HOW TO ADVANCE AGRICULTtJRAL 

SCIENCE. 

• Mr, Rugin, — The gyeat reproach of agricul- 
ture has long been its slow progress toward 
improvement. Should I have hit upon one 
chief cause of this, and in some degree its 
remedy, you would, I am sure, value the fee- 
blest ray of light on this our great national 
interest. 

Agriculture is dn experimental science, with 
this striking peculiarity, thai a whole year is re- 
quired for one experiment. When the falling of 
^n apple suggested to Sir Isaac Newton an 
inquiry as to its cause, he could repeat that or 
similar trials to any desirable extent in a short 
time. So also of chemistry and most other 
objects of experimental scientific research. — 
This difficulty as to lime is plain and undenia- 
ble, yet I have never seen it insisted on, or 
turned to any practical account. The remedy 
Would seem to be to combine the united efforts 
of many observers, such a^ we may now find 
in our State Society. The true key to pro- 

S«ss in this work has, I think, been found by 
e "Hole and Comer Club of Albemarle, 
No. 1," and onlv requires to be enlarged and 
applied to the whole State, to produce'the hap- 
piest results. The leading idea of their asso- 
ciation was to devise, with due deliberation, a 
set of experiments for each jrear, to be tried 
by select committees, and their exact results 
to be reported. Should the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Society do this office, of plan- 
ning carefully, and, if possible, in tabular form, 
some twenty to fiAy experiments, and then 
distrlbate the duty of their performance to 
some twenty or fifty persons for each one, in 
sections of two or three in different neighbor- 
hoods throughout the State; we could hope to 
learn somethins: certain eacn yesir. Should all 
these substantially agree on their special sub- 
ject, then it might be ^et down as proven^ if 
any serious contradiction, try it again. These 
gentlemen of the Hole and Comer Club have 
settled sundry points to /A^V satisfaction; but 
if tried on an adequate scale, general convic- 
tion would be the result. 

After selecting the most important matters 
for full experiment; a list of queries should 
also be proposed, to invite observation and re- 



flection, as well as to,elic1t information from ' 
such persons as may happen to know the pro- 
per answers. 

A State fair for live stock, agricultural im- 
plements and rare productions, is necessary, 
as showing important results of labor and in- 
genuity in a pleasing and profitable way; as 
also to encourage association and more ex- 
tended acquaintance among ourselves. But 
so far from being the chief object of our So- 
ciety, I rather look upon them as necessary 
evils. 

Should these views meet your approval and 
be carried out, I shall feel highly gratified; 
for I really believe that the talent and energy 
of our State thus directed and made co-opera- 
tive, will do more to advance our science than 
the isolated and random e^orts of ^^all the 
world beside." The advantage of a State So- 
ciety to draw forth and difi|use what may be 
already known on agriculture is very great; 
but the above views seem to imply an absolute 
necessity for such an institution to insure any 
progress. They certainly afford the strongest 
argument I can conceive for the incorporaiiOn 
and endowment of our Society by the Legis- 
lature, as well as for its cordial support by all 
who are, or wish to be, improving farmers.--- 
As soon expect &ji individual to build a rail 
road and drag the car himself, as to push for- 
ward the car of agricultural science alone. 
Yours, sincerely, 

Thomas W. Meriwetb&r. 

Pebruary, 1852. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

TOBACCO. 

[Contioued from January No. of Planter.! 

In our first article upon this subject, we 
brought the crop up to the process of hilling^ 
and this we recommended should be done 
early while there is '' season^^ in the land. In a 
full crop this is often impracticable, and the 
planter is forced to depend for season upon 
the rains that fall after hilling. This should 
not change the shape of the' hills. They 
should still be pointed and only so many cut 
off in anticipation of a shower as vou have 
plants to fill. If cut off and allowed to stand 
for any considerable time the hills bake and 
require freshening up before being planted. 
Plants stand better in hills freshly cut off. It 
is a common error to cut off hills too high. 
An elevation of six inches above the common 
level is sufficient on ordinary land. Indeed 
we consider land unfit for tobacco that re- 
quires higher hilling. Wet spots, however, oc- 
casionally occur in land cropped in tobacco, 
which rather than leave unoccupied we plant, 
and do so by giving increased height to the 
hill. In advocating low hilling and priming, 
our friend Gilmer says, "it is better to»have 
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lugs at boUom ihaH at top" and we agree with 
him. 

Planting with too miuk season^ (upon red 
stiff* lapd particularly,) is fatal to a crop, as 
clods are thus formed ahout the roots of the 
plant that no after cultivation can reduce. A 
safe rule is never to plant tobacco until the 
land is sufficientlv dry to work with a hoe. 

Many persons, (overseers particularly,) err 
in not allowing plants to attain proper size be- 
fore setting them. Small plants may be used 
in new ground^ but never in old land, except 
very early in the seasQQ, when the beds require 
thinning* 

In planting it is only necessary to observe 
the following precautions: First, to insert the 
plant a little beloW the depth at which it grew 
jn the bed — straightening the roots in so doing. 
Secondly, to press the soil well about the root; 
and thirdly, to avoid bruising the plant either 
with the stick in pressing, or the fingers in 
holding it. Then fold the leaves gently to the. 
north, and place a clod or stone on the south 
side so as to shade the plant from the sun. 
This clodding is necessary excei)t io long con- 
tinued rains, when the roots will take hold 
before the sun kills the bud. A thunder 
fchower is not sufficient to dispense with clod- 
ding; on the contrary the hill being heated by 
the sun, a, sudden shower will scald the plant, 
unless protected, as recommended. The clods 
should be left on until the roots have taken 
hold, which is usually in from four to seven 
days, and then removed in the evening. 

If planting be done late plaster should be 
applied to the bud as soon as .the clods are re- 
moved, but if the crop be forward this opera- 
tion maj be deferred until the first of June. 
Plaster is indispensable to the tobacco crop — 
increasing iis weight twenty-five per cent. 
When applied to the bud, a very small quan- 
tity is necessary— say from one half to a thim- 
bleful. It is hardly necessary to say that 
missing hills should be re-planted. This, 
however, should be done as soon as possible, 
so as to insure an even crop, and it is better 
to get a perfect stand upon one land before 
you commence on another. 

The amount and kind of cultivation depend 
so much upon circumstances, that it is difficult 
to lay down any general rules for working this 
crop. It is all important that tobacco land 
should be kept at all stages of the crop 
thoroughly light and clean. Of ordinary sea- 
sons, as a first working, we break the land, if 
free of grass, by striking three licks to the 
row with a new ground coulter— or if there 
be much grass, running twice with the coulters 
and spilling the list with a shovel plough, and 
then with hilling hoes scrape down the hills, 
covering up what grass the plouffhs have left, 
and breaking the crust around the plant. In 
dry weather it is well to draw a little loose 
dirt about the root. 

The next working we give with the shovel 
ploughs, breaking the land and covering up 
the ^rass, and follow with ths hoes, drawing 



the dirt to the hill, or "hilling up;" and if the 
plant be of sufficient size, "priming oflT" the 
lower leaves and putting fresh dirt about the 
roots. This will suffice for new; ground, but 
old land will require another workingi which 
is given with the plough and hoes, if the size 
of the tobacco admit of it — otherwi^ with 
the hoe alone. 

The height at which tobacco should be 
*^primed" depends upon the variety cultivated. 
We prime the Ruffle to about six inches. 
When the plant has attained sufficient size to 
give the proper number of leaves above this 
priming, it should be at once topped. This is 
done by breaking out the bud with such care 
as not to injure the top leaves, which arc very 
delicate and easily injured by rough bandlin^;. 
Experience soon renders a hand expert at this 
operation, and it is well to leave it to a few 
hands who have acquired ,this experience. 
Like every other operation in tobacco topping 
should be done in time, as the smaller the bua 
the slighter the wound inflicted upon the stalk 
by breaking it. . 

Early plants on rich land may be topped to 
nine leaves, but we aim to bring the crQp 
generally to eiehtj to which number we top 
until the 10th August, when we fall one leajT 
for each week. 

About the 10th of August it becomes neces- 
sary to " worm and sucker" the crop onqe a 
week. Suckers should, under no circumstan- 
ces, be allowed to grow longer than a man's 
finger, as their growth greatly exhausts the 
plant. Every planter should wage constant 
war upon the tobacco fly, and to this end we ad* 
vise the cultivation about the house of the 
sweet or monthly honeysuckle, of which the 
fly is very fond. One of our neighbors, from 
a few bushes, destroyed several tho,usand flies 
last season. 

As the tobacco plant ripens it thickens up. 
becomes brittle, (breaking when gently pressed 
between the finger and thumb.) and loses that 
peculiar fuzzy appearance it has when green. 
Experience is required in judging when a 
plant is ready for the knife. More persons err 
in cutting too green than in letting the crop 
stand too long. As a plant is cut it should be 
inverted over its own stubble and allowed to 
stand until the sun limbers it sufficiently to.ad« 
mit of its being handled without breaking the 
leaves, then collecting the plants, stack and 
cover with bushes, &c. so as to protect against 
sun-burning. It is well to freshen up the land 
on which tobacco is stacked to prevent cod^ 
dlins. The plants mav either be hauled to 
the house and hung, or hung in the field, shin- 
gled down, and hauled upon the stick. We 
usually hang about nine plants to the stick, 
and place the sticks about eight inches apart 
in the house. We prefer housing the crop at 
once to scaffolding. 

Having allowed the crop to yellow, we 
apply slow fires at first, and increase the heat 

Gradually until about the third day, when full 
eat may be applied. The great danger in 
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firing is in applying too much beat at first. 
We think a better color is given by allowing 
the fires to go down at night than by keeping 
Ihem ap constantly. The firing should be 
continued until the stem is thoroughly cured 
up; and if the crop be allowed to hang in the 
house until warm weather, must be removed 
in warm damp weather to prevent mould. 

Wm. Garth, 

R. W^ N. NOLAND. 

' Jvy Creekj Albemarle, Va. 



For the Southern Planter. 
COLIC AND BOTS IN HORSES. 

The horse to the farmer is the right arm of 
bis power, yet his diseases are the least 
known, and the least intelligent prescribe with 
confidence for all his ailments. There is, 
perhaps, not one of our domestic animals 
whose whole natural habits are so changed by 
his treatment. Instead of the green herbage 
and free air of his natural pasturage, he is 
Confined to close stables, and fed upon heating 
and inflammatory food; hence in his domes- 
ticated condition, no animal is subject to such 
violent inflammations, which run their career 
to gangrene and death, with such fearful ra- 
pidity, that his health has been classed as one 
of the three most uncertain things, viz : ** the 
beauty of a woman, the love of a boy, and 
the health of a horse." Whatever be the seat 
of his disease he has but one mode of indica- 
ting suffering. ' Thus a foundered horse will 
roll yiolently from the pain of spirits of tur- 
pentine poured into his feet, and with inflam- 
mation of his lungs he puts his nose to his 
iSank. What presumption then is it to admin- 
ister whiskey, spirits of turpentine, and a 
score of other inflammatory medicines to an 
animal already suffering from a dangerous in- 
flammation of some vital organ. I have seen 
somewhere an allegorical painting of a phy- 
sician represented as a traveller in the dark^, 
his medicine a bludgeon in his hand, the pa- 
tient his dog, the disease a wolf attacking the 
dog« and the physician, laying on with his 
bludgeon, knocki^ over the patient as often 
as the disease. How much worse must the 
poor horse fare in the hands of brutality and 
Ignorance. 

Of horses examined by myself after death, 
one feeding heartily ancl apparently well at 
bight and found dead in the morning, had suf- 
fered from violent inflammation of the sto- 
mach ; the cuticular coat having extensively 
separated from the muscular— a second died 
from inflammation and gangrene of the large 
intestines— a third from inflammation and 
gangrene of the small intestines — a fourth 
from inflammation of the lungs. In every 
instance a destructive inflammation of some 
vital organ. Yet the practice in etery case 
was to. administer remedies Calculated to 



aggravate the inflammation. Horses have 
doubtless often got well in spite of these reme- 
dies — but with an animal predisposed to such 
inflammatory attacks, would it not be the 
more prudent plan to adopt another class of 
remedies. Bleed freely first, and then admixf- 
ister mild .cathartics, with large doses of lau- 
danum, to relieve pain, spasm or stricture. 
The effect of a large dose of landanum is the 
reverse of a small one— it produces the most 
perfect relaxation. This remedy would be as 
efficient in colic, and would guard against its 
termination in inflammation. A weak solu- 
tion of lye is often a safe and efficient remedy 
in this disease, the lye operating as super car- 
bonate of soda. 

Where the distension was such as to indi^ 
cate a dangerous accumulation of air, the 
medicine for hoven cattle, viz. 2 drachms of 
the chloride of litne, dissolved in two quarts 
of water, to be repeated within an interval of 
an hour, if necessary, might answer perfectly 
well. The air generated in the stomach or 
intestines of the horse is the same as that ge- 
nerated in hoven cattle, viz. sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. Upon introducing the chloride of 
lime into the stomach of the hoven animal, the 
chlorine drops the lime, unites with the hydro- 
den, and forms muriatic gas. This gas is 
absorbed by the water of the stomach and 
forms muriatic acid, its bulk being reduced a 
thousand fold ; the muriatic acid unites with 
the lime and forms the harmless muriate of 
lime. Thus has science by her deductions in- 
troduced one of the most valuable of cattle 
medicines. This is no theory, but found in 
practice to be true in every particular. With 
cattle it should be administered by means of 
the stomach pump. 

In Europe veterinary surgeons and physi- 
cians are educated with far more care to ad- 
minister to their domestic animals than we 
often educate our physicians to minister to 
ourselves. They have there the same para- 
site, the hots or grubs that we have here, yet 
those veterinarians consider it as ha miess. 
"The bots cannot, while they inhabit the sto- 
mach of the horse give the animal any pain, 
for they are fastened on to the cuticular or in- 
sensible coat. They cannot be injurious to 
the horse, for he enjoys the most perfect 
health, while the cuticular coat of the stomach 
is filled with them. They cannot be removed 
by medicine, for they are not in that part of 
tne stomach to which medicine is usually con- 
veyed; and if they were, their mouths are too 
deeply embedded in the mucus for any medi- 
cine that can be safely administered to etfect 
them.*' 

If the horse is opened the moment he dies, 
they are never found to have attacked the 
stomach. If he is killed suddenly in health 
and lies dhtil he is cold, they are found always 
to have eaten through the stomach. The bots 
are licked off* by tne horse and carried with 
the food into the stomach, where they attach 
themselves firmly by means of a hook on each 
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side of the month to the mucus membrane. 
When fuU grown thev pass out with the food, 
burrow in the ground and transform into ihe 
Hy. When the hors^ dies and his food fails, it 
is probably instinctive in them to cut their way 
out. In a horse that had died from an inflam- 
mation of the stomach, the mucus coat having 
extensively separated, they were found ga- 
thered upon the souna parts which they had 
cut through, the inflamed portion having no 
trace of injury from them. In supposing that 
'grubs are a disease of the horse, we have 
attributed eflTects during life lo causes happen- 
ing after death— and what nostrums have been 
forced down the throat of the poor horse to 
cur'e this imaginary disease, and with what 
confidence has the stomach, perforated after 
death bv the grubs, been shown as ihe cause 
of death! 

Th. J. Randolph. 



For the Southern Plaoter. 

Mr, JE?rfi&?r,— The interest which has been 
awakened in different parts of the State, in 
behalf of the cause of Agriculture, has occa- 
sioned frequent calls for the form of a Consti- 
tution, adapted to the organization of local or 
'County Societies, to meet which, I beg of you 
the favor to publish the annexed in the South- 
ern Planter. Arator. 

<!(rtutiUtiio7i of the Agriatlinral Society of the 
County of  . 

1. The style of this Society shall be the 

Agricultural Society of the County of j 

its objects shall be to improve the condition of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Household Arts. 

2. The Society shall consist of such per- 
sons .as shall signify their wish to become 
members, and shall pay^ on subscribing, not 
less than — • dollars, and annually, thereaf- 
ter, not less than — * dollars^ and, also, of 
honorary and corresponding members. 

The officers of the Society shall consist of 
a President, six Vice Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Trea- 
surer and an Executive Committee, to consist 
of the officers above named, and five other 
members, of whom five shall constitute a 
quorum. The payment of S^ or more, shall 
constitute a member for life, and shall exempt 
the payer from annual contributions. 

The annual contribution for membership 
shall be considered as due, and payable on 

the  day of , in each successive 

year. 

The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall carry 
on the correspondence of the Society, with 
other societies, witli neighborhood clubs, and 
with individuals, in furtherance of the objects 
of the Society. 



The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the 
Society, and disborse them on the order of the 
President or Vice President, countersigned by 
the Recording Secretary, and shall make a 
report of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Society at each annual meeting. 

The Executive Committee shall hold stated 
meetings, and adopt particular regulations for 
carrying into eflect th^ general objects and 
instructions of the Society; shall take charge 
of and distribute or preserve all seeds, plants, 
books, models, &c. which may be presented to 
the Society — and shall also have the charge 
of all communications designed or calculated 
for publication, so far as they may deem ex- 
pedient, shall collect, arrange and publish the 
same in such maaner and Ibrm as they shall 
deem best calculated to promote the objects of 
the Society. 

5. There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Society, at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Comniittee may appoltit, at which time 
all the officers of the Society shall be elected, 
Vi^ho shall serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed, and shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies occurring by deaths, resignations or 
otherwise, until the next general meeting of 
the Society. 

Extra meetings may be convoked by the 
Executive Committee. 

Fifteen members shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

6. This Constitution may be amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members attending 
any annual meeting* 



For the Soutbeni Planter. 

GOOD MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. JE;<ii/(W,— Permit me to introduce — 
through the columns of your valuable agri- 
cultural journal— to the attention of the farm? 
ing public, the system and management, so 
plainly visible, on the premises of Daniel Jones, 
♦Esq. of James City. Having been afforded 
the gratification of visiting his farm, thereby 
receiving an ocular demonstration of his 
priority m agriculture, as well as the nurture 
of stock, I take the more pleasure in holding 
him up as a beacon, to guide his neighbors to 
that distinction and supremacy, that he has 
so meritoriously attained, by his untiring en- 
deavors to improve in that science, the colors 
of which he has so gloriously borne. He has 
not only proved his loyal devotion to the 
cause of Ceres, but his pastures also stand 
unsurpassed. I have seen, coming forth from 
them, in unbroken phalanx, his herds of cat- 
tle, looking little inferior to those raided on 
our Western prairies. My attention was also 
directed to a group of young hogs, evidently 
showing the choice contents of the granary* 
Upon inquiry, I was informed that, for many 
years, Mr. Jones has been an unremitting sub- 
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scriber to ibe Plainer, to which is.donbllesslj 
■tiribuiable bis siicress. 

To [hose residing itear him, I wodM say, 
eiamioe for }<ourselves— and to tho:ic at a 
distance I would suggest, that ihry join me 
in aa earnest solicitation to Mr. Jone<i, to ap- 
pear within the Planter, for their edi&cation 
and improvement. Then we may hope for 
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TERMS. 

' Onb DoLLiR and TwEtrrT-piTk Cents per 
■nnum, which may be discharged by the pay- 
ment of Oke DoLLiR only, if paid in office or 
sent free of posta^ within six months from 
the date of sabscriptiun. Sti copies fur Five 
Dollirb; thirteen copies for Ten Dollirs, 
to be paid invariably in ad ranee. 

I^ Subscriptions may begin with any iiBm- 
ber. 

ty-No paper will be disconilnned, ami) all 
arrearaeea are paid, except at tlie option of 
the Pnhlisher. 

O-OIHce on Twelfth, between Ualn and 
Cary Streets. 



POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER. 

The follQwiBg are the rate* of pnstage i 
die PJanler, per marter, for the distances a 
BCied— to be paid qnarterly in advance: 

Noi over M miles, 1) cents. 

Over 60 and not over 300 miles, Q| cents. 

Over SOO and not oyer 1000 milcR, 3| ceni 
. OvprlOOOandnotoverOOOOmrles.aceai 

Over anooand not over 1000 miles, Gtcenl 

Over 400O miles, 7} cents. 



TIMELY WARNINO. 

All tnbscrlbers who do not order a discon- 
tinuance before thecommencementofthenew 
year or volume, wi(l be considered as desiring 
• continuance ot their papeis, and charged 
accordingly. 



STATE AQRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ThcEieeDtivaCommllleemetio Bicbmond 
on tbel9ihof Febraary.aDd ■dDfitedaeonstl- 
itition and a ichme of prcmlams for exhibi- 
tion. We shall pabllth such part of onr pro- 
ceedings as we deem interesting In onr next 
paper. At present we hare no Kfsm forlbem. 
The scheme of premiums we are particolai^y 
pleased wlib, and call alteniton U> it now h 
advance of iu appearance. 

We learn that the appliestton lo the Le^s- 
laiore for an appropriation is rery favorably 
received. We are glad 10 bearil, and hope 
we may not be put offwiih the excuse of hard 
limes and heavy taxes. If the farmers of 
Virginia wonld onlystir themselves, and write 
lo their members in ibe Leglslatnre, there 
could be but little donbt of onr getting all we 
want. As It ts we canbot hops. 

We are sorry to have to report bal a small ' 
addition to the list of members of ibe Society. 
The farmeiB cannot be got to lake the trouble 
to Eolicil subscriptions, and even here in the 
city of Richmond, where there are not leas 
than one ihonsand who wonid join at a word 
if the thing was bronghl to their minds, we 
have less than two bandred- We hope the 
farmers can be shamed into something bettei. 



PLANTATION AND FARM BOOK. . 

Mr. J. W. Randolph, ibe publisher, has sent 
OS ibe Plantation and Farm lnstmction,Beg»- 
latloo. Record, Inventory and Account Book, 
for the Qse of oversesrs; end for the belter 
Ordering and Management of Flaatatlon and 
Farm Btuinesa in every particular. 

We have looked into this book, which is so 
arranged as that an oveneer or the owner, if 
be chooses, can keepan accurate record of all 
his transactions and of all his stock, imple- 
ments, &c. To men who atfaa lo do Ihis, at 
aU thavld, it is a valuable work and will show 
them how to do it. But as farmers generally 
conduct snch things, it wilt not be of much 
use, not from iU defects, hat from their otvni 

We hope thai many farmers will buy Ibe 
work, (it costs only ^ for 103 pages ruled 
and otherwise arranged with great system, 
inclnding'iDBDy very valuable tables and ge^ 
neial remarks,) and make an effort to keep 
things straighu 
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CORNr-VERY IMPORTANT. 

As many persons will have thinned their 
com before the May number of the Planter can 
reaeh them, we adviae our readers now to leave 
a part of their crop only partially thinned, for 
the use of the hogs. Let them leave at the rate 
of an acre for every thirty hogs, the corn to be 
cot up and fed whole to the hogs, stalk and all, 
a&soon as they have gleaned the harvest field, 
or before, if they cannot be put into it. This is 
no theory-<-the best farmers in the State have 
practised it for years. It fattens hogs in the 
summer, saves com, and is both cheaper and 
better than root crops. We have tried it for 
eleven years, and never regretted it We 
shall speak of it again in May. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We have nothing to do with the advertise- 
ments of the Planter. We make not one cent 
by them, and make it a rale to recommend 
nothing that we do not approve, whether ad- 
vertised or not But as some complaint has 
been made, we beg leave to present the expla- 
nation of the proprietor. Mr. Bernard says 
that so long as the subscription list is as mea- 
gre as at present, he cannot afford to reject 
advertisements. The Planter is now larger 
than it was at first, though the price has not 
been increased— more than a third larger^-and 
it is half the size of the old Farmer's Register, 
which cost five times as much money. We 
are daily receiving letters of encouragement 
and approbation, and shall try to keep up to 
the high standard we have adopted, but we 
shall be compelled as a revenue measUre to in- 
sert advertisements. We shall, for the most 
part, however, only put in such as are connected 
with the farmers' interests. 

Oar list of payments is published in the 
Planter because it sraves postage, either to the 
subscriber or the publisher. Whenever a sub- 
scriber desires a receipt^ he can get it, but he 
will have to pay postage. Postages are a 
heavy ^^oa in a newspaper office. 



We ask attention to the communication of 
Mr. Richardson. It alone is worth to those 
who seek to improve^ ten times the price of 
the Planter. 



CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several very good communications on h^nd 
are unavoidably delayed. They shall appear 
in their order* 



Fdr the Southern Plapter. 

MANAGEMENT OF A FARM IN PRINCE 

EDWARD. 

" He who by the plough would thrire 
Himself most either hold or drive."  

So said Benjamin Franklin, a great practi- 
cal man. In this part of Virginia, where the 
lands are poor and the people not the most 
skilful in managing them, I, on my part, de- 
termined from early life to manage so as to 
make up by energy, economy and neatness in 
executing my work, the deficiencies of my 
land in rich and valuable qualities; and unless 
I am much mistaken the mdividual who fails 
to act upon this principle, whether in Virginia 
or elsewhere, must see his property rapidly 
diminish in value, and finally change bands. 
Bv birth a Virginian, and even believing thai 
I live in a land possessing as many or more 
advantages than any State in the Union, I 
have, with an onward march, a steady course, 
and a never-tiring disposition, worked out Caitb* 
fully whittever I undertook to do, and will hokl 
on to the old ship until she sails right; aiding 
in my humble measure, in the great and good 
work of reform. When passing through many 
parts of this country, I view the work of out 
ancestors, the fields made barren by their reck- 
les:s mismanagement, for a moment I am filled 
with doubt and overcome with gloom and sor- 
row, and ask myself "can the work of reform 
be carried out so as to stimulate the youthful 
sons of Virginia to remain and lend a helping 
hand, or shall we by our bad example, con* 
tinue to spread desolation and ruin, quietly 
folding our arms, and making no efiort to 
check the current of emigration rapidly rolling 
on in pursuit of Western treasures'?" Those 
who cnange their residences seek to benefit 
themselves thereby. Yet how oAen do we ses 
this fair and glowmg Western vision melt into 
gloom and ruin. True, many succeed: but 
such might attain the object of their ambition 
here as elsewhere. When once a change ift 
Virginia management shall become apparent, 
and the current of public opinion shall set in 
this direction, then will a check be givrn to 
the restless and wandering spirit of emigra- 
tion; then, and not till then, will Virginians 
settle dowii permanently and lend a helping 
hand to the great work of reform. I speak 
from experience. Virginia presenis'the greatest 
attraction to her sons; nothing is wanting but 
energy, a determination to go to work, and 
when'once embarked in the good cause, not 
to spend a shilling where only ninepenee has 
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been^adej bat to lay up something yearly; 
and never to cultivate five acres of land to 
make five barrels of corn when one will do 
the work; never to fatten twenty hogs for two 
thousand pounds of pork when ten will make 
the quantity; never to spread twenty loads of 
nuinare over two acres of land when it is not 
more than half enough for one. Let us trv 
and work upod this principle, and we will 
tnake more money, improve our lands faster, 
Hve -belter and enjoy every thing around us, 
and the home we once thought of giving up 
to the stranger as worthless and uninviting 
"Will become a pleasure and a joy to us. 

The above is a preface to a statement of my 
management of land aud manures, and a par- 
tial account of my mode of cropping, &c. 
which a friend has requested me to bend you. 
It may not be improper in me to do it, whether 
I shall be received familiarly or not by the more 
enlightened and skilful farmers and planters 
of Virginia, for it is a very poor flower that 
the bee can gather no honey irom. 

My principal crops are tobacco, wheat and 
ims; each crop being yearly turned into money 
as soon as it can be done, except enough wheat 
for family coosamption and seed. The oat 
cron being valaable is likewise sold, except 
feed. I cultivate small crops of com upon 
the three-field system^ and never fail to make 
^ough and some fpr sale; in fact, 1 try to sell 
something of every thing I raise. In the eom- 
mencement of operations on my farm where I 
now live, seven years ago I laid off for tobacco 
and wheat, (my corn land being generally 
seeded in oats and the best parts in wheat,) 
seven lots, eaeh being manured when pat hi 
tobacco. I generally seed three in wheat, one 
after tobacco and two on clover fallow, never 
permitting my lots to remain- in clover for 
wheat but one year. But the lot designed for 
tobaceo remains one year longer, a^ will be 
seen by the following diagram, illustrating the 
rotation: 

No. l.^lst year tobacco and wheat; 3d year 
wheat fallow; 6th year whedt fallow. 

No. 2.— 1st year wheat fallow; 3d yearwhcat 
fallow; 6th year tobacco and wheat. 

No. 3.— Isi year wheat fallow; 4th year to- 
bacco and wheat; 6th year wheat fallow. 

No. 4.— 3d year tobacco and wheat; 4th year 
wheat fallow; 6th year wheat fallow. 

No. 5. — ^3d year wheat fal low ; 4th year wheat 
fallow; 7th year tobacco and wheat. 

No. 6— 3d year wheat fallow; 5th year to- 
bacco and wheiat; 7ih year wheat fallow. 

No. 7— 3d year tobacco and wheat; 5ih year 
wheat falfow; 7th year wheat fallow. 

Should either of the lots become foul with 
cheat or cockle^ it can be easily remedied. 
When first heading out, a single hand with a 
scythe in a few days can remove all noxious 
and unwelcome visitors of this kind. As my 
little means and hands increase, I enlarge the 
size of each lot Having carefully selected 
the best soils for these crops, good bams are 



built and located conveniently to the lots im- 
mediately on the side of the farm roads. 

I find I cannot get on well without directing 
much of my time and attention to the subject 
of raising and applying manures. With regard 
to the latter I niffer very much from many 
men called good managers, for I contend that 
all, and particularly farm manures, should be 
kept as near the surface as possible. I may 
be mistaken, but practice and experience have 
been and are my daily guides, and it would 
seem that any discriminating mind could rea- 
dily see the superior results of that mode of 
application. 

All manure raised afler lot No. 1 has been 
manured and hilled np— the same having been 
completed by or before the first of May-~is 
conveyed to lot No. 4. No. 1 being manured 
and hilled for tobacco, No. 4, designed for to- 
bacco the second year, and Nos. 3 and 3, de- 
signed for wheat, as is No. 1, after the tobaceo 
crop. 1 continue lo carry off my manure 
through the summer and fall np to the first of 
of December to lot No. 4, and spread and 
coulter in when deposited, much pains being 
taken in spreading, and the heaps never being 
permitted to remain long unspread. Aftef the 
first of December I cease to haul out manure, 
and break op that part of lot No. 4 not already 
manured, with three-horse ploughs. The ro- 
tation having beea thus completed, as seen by 
the diagram, I return the eighth year to No. 1, 
for tobacco and wheat, as before. The whole 
surface having been manured welcomes me 
back, and I manure it again, with the promise 
of a better yield, both in tobacco, wheat and 
clover; and so on with the rest. By this rota- 
tion, continued from year to year, any estate 
may be redeemed. 

After the first of December my cattle are 
brought to the farm-yard immediately in front 
of my stable door. The yard has a southern 
exposure, and ricks are made in it for straw 
or other coarse food: cornstalks and straw are 
deposited as^ fast as the cattle can trample 
them, the stable manure, with the aid of the 
mould of the earth, ashes, &c. being carefully 
spread every week over the entire farm-yard, 
This operation continues to the first of AprtU 
when the entire mass is formed into one bulk. 
When it begins to heat it is removed as quickly 
as possible to that part of the lot not manured 
by the first of the December previous, the land 
having been first well harrowed over. The 
summer and fall manured land, including cow 
pens, &.C. being crossed with coulters, is har- 
rowed in like manner. After which, instead 
of turning under any part of it, the whole lot 
is bedded with ihree-norse ploughs, then hilled 
into large hills, keeping the manure.asnear the 
centre and foundation of t^e hill as it can be 
done, and avoiding clay to much extent in the 
centre of the hill. 

Summer cow pens are a part of my summer 
and fall manuring. Each of these, as oAen as 
a new one is made, is broken up with a two- 
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Iiorse coalter, and lightly top dressed with chaff 
or wheat straw. Either aids very much io 
mellowing the land ailer being trodden, and 
by their use the pens can be removed sooner, 
so that a larger sarface can be manured. AH 
land manared in this w^y makes fine crops 
and is left by them in fine condition/thoogh 
not better than from the summer and fall ma- 
nuring. Grazing, except at certain seasons 
of Uie year, I am opposed to. At those sea- 
sons the cattle, though few in number, are kept 
in the farm-yard; plenty of litter is provided 
fbr bedding and a shelter to protect them fronx 
the sun, in which way manure may be raised 
rapidly. I am very much inclined to think 
«very farmer should adopt this method as ranch 
as possible. The manure I raise in fchis way 
is neaped and deposited before the first of 
December. 

Some of your numerous readers may ask 
why scatterstable manure over the farm-yard 1 
Because I think it the very best use I can 
make of it. Were I not a raiser of falm-yard 
manure, surely I would take offihe stable ma- 
nure to the land designed for a crop as fast as 
it was made. How often tlo we see a failure 
of crops from ordinary man u ring) and parti- 
cularly on thirsty lands in moderate seasons'? 
The tender plant requires something to feed 
upon better adapted to its condition than coarse 
manure. I would as soon expect a newborn 
Infant to eat bread as a tender young plant to 
take root on ordinary farm^yard manure, unless 
there should be a wet season, which is apt to 
give a poor crop. 

Mv straw, stalks and chaff being about as 
much as I can turn into manure, 1 do not use 
leaves, which I think a very poor thing. My 
fodder, hay, oats, straw, chaff, &c. are all 
stacked on the lot intended for tobacco the 
next year. In handling these articles and 
hauling them from the stacking place there is 
an amount of loss and shattering which will 
improve two or three acres yearly. In the 
course of thirty years I have thus enriched 
from sixtv to one hundred acres, which aids 
very much when manure is scarce. True, I 
run some risk of fire, lightning, A^c. but I am 
willing, to take it foe such a result. Besides, 
nothing looks more ridiculous or slovenly than 
stacks all about on the farni. 

I plant my tobacco as socm after the 1st of 
May as the plants are ready, never waiting 
for a season. Unless the beds are to dry, the 
hills are ready with a good season as soon as 
my hilling is completed. So soon as a stand 
is obtained, the entire crop is ''sided" with 
the one horse Dagon plough and ''scraped 
down," a quick operation. When the plant 
starts to grow, with the same plough I throw 
back* the 'furrow and hill up, and repeat the 
operation as rapidly as it can be done, running 
tne hill up of a good size, and of a sugar loaf 
shape. I avoid late workings, prime low and 
top to eight, nine and ten leaves, so as to have 
a UDiform crop. By priming low and turning 
the hill up, as directed, the moisture is re- 



tained, and heav^ and long continued* rains 
pass off without firing the crop. Much good 
results from low priming-*-the crop matures 
sooner, is much richer and more lealy. 
Should the grass put up the latter part of Au- 
gust and 1st of September, Jet it come. In 
the case of the best crop I ever made, the 
crab grass grew very bold and headed out, 
and my neighbors ass'erted that my crop was 
terribly set in grass. So it was; but by de- 
sign. That crop ripened finely. The last, 
being a wet year, grass aided very much in 
checking firing. In dry seasons grass will 
not interfere, and in wet oiie^s it will produce 
no Id jury, but a great benefit. But on light, 
quick, gray lands, should the crop be a late 
one, adopt different management. 

For fallowing wheat lands, I consider Jnly 
and August the proper months. I never use 
the subsoil plougn, but break up with a three 
horse plough, and re-fallow With the same. I 
prefer seeding from the 1st to the 20th of Oc- 
tober, but rarely ever get done so soon. I 
like best a soil with a sHght mixture of clay, 
and a good crop oCclover, and weeds w«ll 
worked in and brought near the surface. I 
keep the seeding up with the re*fallowing. I 
cover with drags; after them follow the boea, 
distributing all turfv matter, breaking clods, 
&c. and levelling off all and every impression 
of the drag teeth, leaving the entire field as 
neat as the best cultivated gaiden. On all 
lights gray lands, uUless too rolling, after 
seeding, Cor before if likely to rain,) a careful 
ploughman, with the aid of a boy, lays off 
water furrows 13 feet wido. This is done , 
with a two horse Di^on plough,^ its point 
two-thirds worn— any other not so much worn 
will throw up wheat and leave none in the 
bottom or side of drains; hand rakes ar? 
made for the purpose, and each furrow is 
raked back as laid off, consequently the wheat 
is not left in heaps. In order to check the 
force of water all lands laid off are angled, 
and each angle aids very much in doing so 
aAer heavy or long continued rains or snows. 
Should any washing appear, I use wheat straw 
in the place trodden in with the foot,, which is 
all sufficient. I never make a gully, but try to 
stop all I can. I am opposed to hill side ditches, 
except in certain localities, believing that 
much injury results from them on light lands, 
particularly if they are half cut, and not 
attended to, as is too often the case. 

The tobacco land is prepared and seeded in 
the same way as the fallow; end as muck 
pains are taken in seeding oats. The scythe- 
man can thus perform a better, easier and 
nicer day's work, and save the grain better. 
I cut close to the ground, whether the crop is 
heavy or light, and tie up in bundles. 

For com, the land aAer being ploughed is 
well prepared by drags. I never plant early; 
generally a month later than my neighbors; 
and by no means until every tobacco hill has 
been made. My work is then fairly before 
mo and under my control, and every crop can 
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be kept in good order. Besides, com late 
plaoted comes tip and grows of mneh better, 
and gets out of the way of birds, worms, &c. 
mach sooner, they having more to feed on. 
The past crop I did not finish planting until 
the first week in June, and never had a finer; 
'trae I had the advantage of the late rains^ In 
planting I lay off the rows five feet apart, with 
a two horse Dagon ranning twice in the ftir- 
TOW, so as to open it as deep as the plough 
will cut, then sow guano along the row, at the 
rate of 200 lbs. per acre. A threenooth har- 
row, with the front tooth out« will cover the 
guano deep enough ; and after that, the com 
is dropped and covered with the foot or hoe. 
Except in ti Very dry season, a good crop will 
be the result. The cultivation is done with 
harrows as mUch as possible. 

I never make less than two hogsheads of 
tobacco to the hand, generally about three 
plants to the pound, except in difficult and 
bad seasons. I have increased my wheat crop 
siflce 1844, without the aid of guano, from 320 
to upwards of 1300 bushels, though I seed 
only 20 more. Ten 'years ago my place did 
not yield 150 bushels, and none for market. 
Then it ^as a wreck: the assessor's books 
will shew whether there has been anv improve- 
ment. I feel it and enjoy it, whether the 
books shew it or not. For the last five years 
my land, negroes, teams, dc. including every 
expenditure, nett me over ten per tent. ; and 
my family enjoys a fair living in the bargain. 
During this period one crop was lost by hail 
and f^esh, which was not balanced by the 
Very high price obtained for the last. 

I' keep no overseer at home. I am by them 
as an old bachelor was by the girls. Being 
asked why he did not marrv, he replied, 
" such as I would select to make me a good 
wife wouki not have me, and such as would 
have me are not worth having.*' So it is with 
myself and overseers, 

H. O. RiCHABDSON. 

PHt^ Edwardf Feb, 2, 1852. 



For the Soathern Piaster. 
DRAINING. 

Mr. EdiUTf^ln my last, I promised you a 
communication on the subject of draining. I 
now proceed to redeem that promise— pre- 
mising that, as I had resolved to "mend my 
ways" before the receipt of your private phi- 
lippif against all villainous promise-break- 
ers, geoenally and specially, you need claim 
BO credit to yourself, for the tax I shall fre- 
quently attempt to impose on your readers. 

In the s^tem of husbandry pursued in 
many districts of our country, a striking de- 
fect, and one, on various accounts inexcusa- 
ble, is the neglect of and apparent indiiferenee 
to proper drainage. It would be interesting to 
asceruin the quantity of land <m our farms 



not brought into cultivation, as also the 
quantity cultivated, but producing only a fourth 
or half crop from excess of moisture, and the 
probable annual products, if reclaimed by a 
judicious system of draining. A comparison 
of the profits of such lands in these two con- 
ditions, their superior fertility and increased 
facility of culture in the one case over the other, 
would readily indicate the importance of the 
subjeet. 

By far the greater portion of the branch 
flats of our Piedrooat district, was once very 
poor. Of this, we have abundant eyidence in 
the traditionary history of the country, as well 
as in the character of what is now the subsoil. 
Originally the surface of these flats was com- 
posed of a tenacious, whitish clay, or of an 
admixture of clay and gravel almost imper- 
vious to water. Besides the oiten feeble but 
perennial springs found in these locations, 
and having no regular outlet, the rain water 
from the hills, gradually finding its way along 
the veins of rock or gravel, till they terminate 
on the beds of clay on the margin of the flats, 
issues forth in innumerable springs from the 
base of the hills, saturates the flats and forms 
unsightly and unwholesome bogs and marshes. 
The original settlers of the country, scarce of 
labor and having an abundance of rich lands, 
employed these wet lands as the convenient re- 
ceptacle of the mbbish and useless timber of 
the adjacent slopes, thereby greatly expediting 
the heavy labor of clearing the land of its ori- 
ginal forests. In the reckless mode of culti- 
vation, then in vogue, of the surrounding hills 
in tobacco and corn, immense quantities of the 
richest virgin soil were washed down from the 
uplands by heavy rains, and spread over 
these flats. The annual decay of the luxuri- 
ant vegetation thus induced by these rich de- 
posits, and the constant accession of addi- 
tional mould from the hills, have, in process 
of time, formed a highly fbrtile alluvial soil 
to the depth frequently of several feet: effec- 
tually covering up and concealing many of 
the springs at the base of the hills, as well as 
those in the body of the flats. But these 
springs nevertheless exist, and the water dis- 
charged by them is found in or upon the sub- 
soil, at depths Varying with the depth of the 
alluvial soil. Henc^ it is, that, in very many 
instances, where the surface is apparently 
sufllciently dry to produce heavy crops, as 
soon as the growing plant has attained sufll- 
cient strength to send forth its roots to a 
greater depth in search of food, it comes in 
contact with a saturated Subsoil, or the earth 
is kept too cold by evaporation, proceeding 
from the proximity of too much water, and 
the plant assinnes a yellow sickly appearance, 
from which it rarely recovers. Hence, also, 
the necessity of deeper drains in such locali- 
ties amongst us than in almost any other sec- 
tion : for if the hard pan or stratum of clay 
and. travel that, in aU cases, under lies the 
alluvial deposit is not penetrated, the labor of 
draining is rarely remunerated. Fresumiog 
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that the character of the subject on which we 
are to operate is now sufficiently understood, 
we proceed at once to the ta&k of reclamation. 
The first and most important consideration, 
in surveying a flat with a view to thorough 
drainage, is the location of the principal ditch, 
into which the various small trihutanes are to 
be conducted. Upon this often depends the 
success of costljf operations. Its position 
should alwa]^s be determined with reference 
to the lowest points — with as few angles or 
curves as possible — with depth sufficient to 
Tent^ ordinary freshets, acting at the same 
time as a drain, and with all the fall of which 
the nature of the ground is susceptible. Hav> 
ing completed this as a base line of operations 
(and it will generally be found most judicious 
to draw it on one side or ibe other of the flat, 
as it thereby intercepts and receives at once 
all the springs on that side,) all other drains 
necessary to be made, should commence on 
this. These, it will invariably be found, 
should be extended to the base of the bill on 
the side opposite the main ditch, and some- 
times intersected by others extending along 
th&base of the hill, so as to form a diagram 
resembling the letter T. The depth of these 
lateral and cross ditches should be regulated 
according to that of the main one — the depth 
beneath the surface of the clay and gravel 
subsoil, (which should always be cut through,) 
and the degree of fall. The deeper they are 
the better, always observing to maintain a 
gradual and even descent to the main stream. 
In the beds of these cross sections, when com- 
pleted, pure clear water, which before had no 
vent, will be frequently observed to boil up 
more or less boldly; and also on the sides, 
from between the loamy soil and clay subsoil, 
it will be found trickling into the ditch, dis- 
colored, and resembling the deposits from 
Chalybeate Springs^. It is the latter chiefly, 
which \^ so fatal to growing crops-^ even In 
locations where the appearance of the surface 
gives no indications of its presence. My ob- 
servation has led me to the conclusion that 
these cross or diagonal drains, at intervals of 
from twenty to forty yards, when effectually 
made, thoroughly reclaim all such lands, ren- 
dering them with good tillage, highly produc- 
tive in com, wheat and grass. It is some- 
times exceedingly difficult in low, boggy 
marshes, to determine the precise locatk)n of 
a spring, from the quantity of water present 
at all seasons, on the surface. In many such, 
a dozen ditches, none of which happen to 
strike on the spring, may prove unavailing. 
The desired spot can always he ascertained 
and much unprofitable labor saved, by a care- 
ful examination in very cold weather. At 
such seasons, the water passing; slowly through 
and over the mud becomes chilled, and freezes, 
except immediately over and around the 
spring. A stake set up at this point, desig- 
nates the line of future operations. In many 
situations on our flats, this white clay soil, 
owing to peculiarity of location, is entirely 1 



free from deposits ftom the adjacent hills, and 
is invariably poor — extremely retentive of 
water, and unimprovable by ordinary applica- 
tions of manure. When thoroughly drained, 
however, by intercepting latent currents, and 
aflbrdiag means for the rapid transition of 
rain water, the soil very, soon assumes a 
darker complexion, becoopes more friable,.and 
by a light application of lime and manure 
may be made highly productive; but, without 
either, is greatly improved. 

Open ditches in a soil upon which frost acts 
powerfully, should always be cut very slopiiiK 
on the sides* One three feet wide at top need 
not he more than twelve or fifteen inches at 
bottom. By thus concentrating the cur^0nt, 
casual obstacles are washed out and the for- 
mation of hammocks prevented* A due re- 
gard to neatness of appearance, as well as 
economy of soil and labor, requires that all 
lateral and cross drains should be covered. 
And it will always be found (Conducive to the 
strictest economy to perform the work of 
covered drains in an effectual and lasting^ 
manner. The depth of these drains will of 
course vary according to the situation of the 
ground; but whenever practicable, and the 
fall will admit it, they should be from thirty 
inches to three feet deep, and from eight to 
twelve inches wide at bottom, according to the 
material which is to compose the underdratn. 
In England and Scotland, where underd rain- 
ing is carried to greater perfection thaq in any 
other country in the world, pipe tile, a very 
simple and not costly material, has superseded 
almost every other mode. In this country, 
however, this device has been but very par- 
tially introduced, and the most common mate- 
rials in use are pine poles and rock; either of 
which answer a good purpose if skilfully dis- 
posed. Poles being Jess durable, should be 
used only where suitable stone cannot be ob- 
tained. They should be straight, from three 
to five inches in diameter, to suit the width of 
the bed of the ditch; one on each side, and a 
third resting on them so as to cover the aque- 
duct between them, which should be an open 
space equal to a curve of three or four inches. 
Any unavoidable openings between the top 
ana side poles, should be chincked with split 
pieces of timber, to prevent the entrance of 
obstructions, and the whole covered a few in- 
ches with dry leaves, straw or sod. The drain 
is then completed^reqniring only the earth to 
be drawn in and securely pressed down with 
the feetr Another excellent mode is, to break 
the stone into small pieces from one to two 
inobes in diameter, and to fill the ditch with 
them to the depth of ten or twelve inches, eover- 
iog it as in the case of poles. Through this bed 
of stone, the water finds easj access into the 
drain from the sides and bottom, and readily 
passes off into the main stream. The most 
common method when stone is employed is, 
to line, each side of the ditch with suitable 
rock, I^esting firmly on the bottom, and to 
cioss lay this with long flat pieces extending 
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across the ditch. This mode leaves a veDt 
for the water similar to that between the 
poles, bat in this as in that case, care should 
be taken to secnre the opening^ against the 
admission of obstructions. The plan which 
I nsually adopt is, to combine the advantages 
of the two methods last described by filling in 
on the rock ctrivert with five or six inches of 
small stone, so that, should the open rent 
from any cause become obstructed, tne water 
can still find its way through the small stone 
vithoot damming, and being forced to the 
surface. 

In conclusion, I will submit a single sug- 
gestion farther. Our open ditches, once inad^, 
receive little attention aAerwanis, till the field 
adjacent is brought into regular cultivation. 
During this interval of neglect, (a period 
from two to five years,) they are partially 
filled up by the sliding of the banks, by dry 
weeds and grass, and by hammocks, formed 
in the first instance by very slight obstructions 
when the stream Is low^-thuS increasing the 
labor of cleaning them, causing overflows, and 
ehoking the mouths of the underdrains — ren- 
dering them frequently useless. Now a little 
timely care mar entirely obviate these diffi- 
culties. Immediately after heavy showers or 
freshets, when the current is very strong, a 
careful hand with a hoe should pass ouickly 
down the streams, removing hammocks and 
other impediments. This will give increased 
velocity to the swollen current, which will 
more readily wash out the sediment that may 
have formed, and render the stream less liable 
to future obstructions. The time thus con- 
sumed would be insignificant compared with 
that ordinarily required to effect the same ob- 
ject and the work infinitely better done. 

J, Newman. 

Ikb. nth, 1852. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

LIME. 

Mr, EdUoTj-^Tht subject of lime is one 
that claims the attention of the farmer at the 
present dav-*and like all other subjects is 
liable to abuse in its application, and is sus- 
ceptible of criticism ana investigation. It is 
stated and proven by analysis that lime enters 
into the composition of all the crops which 
we cultivate, but to what extent is not known 
to the great mass of farmers, nor will they be 
able in this generation to ascertain the fact. 
This being the case, it will be found necessary 
to avail themselves of all the light which 
may be gathered from the labaratory of na- 
ture, reason and experience; but there is a 
lamentable fact, which needs not the-light of 
philosophy to explain, that men are so wedded 
,% to their opinions, and attach so much impor- 
. tance to self, thev are 1h6 to leave the old 
paths in which their fatners have trod. In 



the year eighteen hundred and ihirty-seven, I 
luckily fell in with the Essay of Mr. Edmund 
Ruffinon Calcareous Manures; being delighted 
with the work I made it a matter of study ; 
but theory without practice is dead, being 
alone, as one in olden times stated. Says he. 
"show me your faith without works,and i will 
show you my faith by my w6rks/' Thus I 
commenced tne application of lime, and have 
continued it to the present day, and expect to 
do so as long as I shall remain on terra tirma. 
I hokl lime in the highest estimation, and the 
true basis of all farming operations: yet I do 
not view it in the light that many do. After 
years of practice, I view lime in the very 
light of Mr. Roffin. that it is not a manure, 
but a corrective or acid, and decomposer of 
vegetable substances ; and although af^er an 
application of lime, some crops seem to luxu- 
riate as though they had been living on the 
fat of the land, only proves that the disorder 
has given way and obstructions have been re* 
moved by the application of lime. I have not 
discovered the increased growth anticipated 
by others, but have generally an increase of 
perfection in weight and measure ; it is gene- 
rally the case that persons unacquainted with 
lime use it too freely. In this country and 
Europe there are some who advocate from two 
to five hundred bushels to the acre, and 1 am 
willing to give the credit for their opinion. 
My experience would not allow me to use 
more than fifty bushels to the acre; and I am 
fully satisfied that ten bushels of strong quick 
lime will be more than any of our cereal 
crops will consume, even though it were 
known by analysis that they consumed 
more; and at this period of my communica- 
tion I will state an original idea, which|is this, 
does not the preparation of a substance, and 
the analyzing of that, in some way or other 
change its nature 1 To be plain, does not the 
burning of wheat straw and like substances 
change their nature 1 I am not prepared to 
say it does, or does not. Yet I am prepared 
to say, that the action of fire does change the 
entire nature of other substances, and they 
cannot by any process be brought back to 
their original state. I should be glad to see 
this question answered. From the above pre- 
mises my conclusions are the fbllowing: and 
fir^, as we, the farmers of Virginia, have no 
surplus capital, it will be to our advantage to 
mate an equal distribution of what we have, 
and instead of applying fifty bushels of lime 
to the acre, apply twenty, which will be suffi- 
cient. We snail get over our fields much 
sooner, and can commence a second applica- 
tion, which should be done every third year. 
Another important item with the farmer is 
time; and it is the hobby upon which many 
ride to ruin. Well, we will try to inform our 
friends how to save time. One of the great 
ways is to spread every thing you haul out in 
the name or shape of manure from the cart. 
Of course we do not suppose that any one 
has such a thought as to drop lime in heaps— 
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ir they do they are tweocy years behind the 
times— and I liear, circumstances being eqaal, 
they will rfmain so. Manure may be spread 
from the cart perfectly regular. It will never 
be done so if dropped in heaps. Should the 
manure be coarse, pitch forks should be used^ 
if fine, long crummy shovels. My Ume 
spreader stands in the cart and can spread 
almost to perfection ten com rows at a time. 
I have never used any other than shell lime. 
I have green poles cut to form the outside of 
the kiln— commence by laying three logs oa 
the ground, at equal distances, to give good 
ventilation. l,ay a bed of gocfd dry wood — 
then notch four poles as for a bo^ pen — fill in 
with shells, and so on to the top. When the 
kiln is completed, it will be found best to set 
it on fire at the commencement of a moderate 
rain — the water keeps down the heat. When 
the kilns are burnt commence hauling. Do not 
wfiit for rain or air to slack the lime. Throw 
on a few buckets of water, and in a few 
minutes you will have a load slacked. When 
the cart leaves throw on a few more, and $o 
op, and you will have nice, dry fine lime, 
and yoQ can lime your land as it ought to be 
done. 

I leave the subject for the consideration of 
those who may think it worthy their notice. 

O. C St 

NarthumUrland Co,, March 1, 1853. 



For the Soathern Plantar. 

MANAGEMENT AND APPUCATION 
OF MANURES. 

Mr, EdUor^ — It was an apothegm of the an- 
cient Jews "that no man aischarged his duty 
to his country, who died without having planted 
a tree, built a house, or left a child behind him.''^ 
And I think, if applied to the tiller of the soil 
in our age, that it might be appropriately im- 
proved by adding, and without having ''made 
two blades of grass to gtow where but one 
grew before." 

The writer has been farming some six or 
seven years, and during that time has been a 
elose observer of all its operations, with a view 
not only to its immediate profits, which have 
always been remunerating, but also to the im- 

Srovement of his land. And it is with the 
ope of being able to assist some of his younger 
brethren of the plough, that he ventures to ap- 
pear in the pages of your journal, with a few 
general suggestions on what he conceives to 
be the best management of manure and its 
most economical application. 

The farmer wishes the quickest returns for 
his labor, and no small portion of it would be 
occupied in making manure, if the returns 
from it were generally as quick and as remu* 
nerative as they can be made. But he eannot 
afibrd to wait for years before reaping the ad* 
Tantages of tl^i labor. And if the manure 



should be spread upon grass,'an the spring, for 
fall follow, it will be two years before it caa 
pay more than the improvement to the land. 
And if left in the farra^pen daring the summer 
(as is too often the cafe,) tojspread upon wheat 
in the fall, the loss will be greatand liie returns 
from it no sooner, and not so much. But if 
properly prepared and in time for a summer 
crop, and the greater part of it can be, it is 
worth almost as much as stable manure for 
corn and tobacco, will produce a good crop of 
wheat after the coro, and secure a iRiod, heaitbjr 
stand of clover. We endeavor always to have 
our farm-yard manure moved early in March 
to the field upon which it is intended to be 
lised, and there composted with the manure 
from the horse stables, cattle stalls, &e. by first 
spreading down a layer of farm-pen manure, 
about twelve feet wicle, twenty-four feet long^ 
and eight or nine inches thick, and covering 
this over with a few bushels of charcoal dust, 
if it can be obtained, or the ashes from coal 
kilns will answer by increasing the quantity; 
then a layer of stable or other rich manure 
three or lour inches thick; to be well dusted 
over with plaster. The pile should now be 
chopped over with a grabbing hoe, in order to 
mix the manures. Ihen commence again with 
the farm-pen manure, and continne as before 
until the heap is four and a half feel high, and 
abouteight feeton the top. In a month the whole 
mass will be equal to stable manure, and if 
the season should be dry, will produce a better 
crop. We have occasionally had to reverse 
the heap, from fear ot too great heat, but not 
often found it necessary. Hogs should not be 
permitted to run to them, as they would tear 
them down, and very much retard putrefaction. 

Afler cleaning outthe farm-pens, they should 
be again well littered with leaves, weeds,.corn- 
stalks, straw, woods mould, ^. to at least 
one foot deep, to absorb the liquid excrements 
of the cattle, and to be composted again later 
in the spring. Any coarse manure that cannot 
be reduced to a proper condition for the sum- 
mer crop may be spread upon young clover, 
or on the field intended for fall fallow as soon 
as the cattle are off of the yard. 

I am awareihat in some of the remarks that 
I have made, that I have run counter to the 
views of some of the best practical farmers of 
our country. This, however, although I may 
regret it, I could not avoid without laying aside 
my own experience. 

I first adopted the system of composting all 
of my coarse manures in the spring of 1648, 
from the circumstance of having used a large 
quantity of farmyard manure the two previous 
years for com, turning under a part of it and 
spreading the rest on the surface, without, in 
either instance, having experienced, apparent- 
ly, any benefit to the corn crop, and but a very 
slight improvement to the succeeding crops of 
wheat and clover. 

I accounted for its want of action from the 
fact that decomposition waa very slow and 
not snfiicienjt, at any time, to generate the am* 
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monia, of which its nicrogfenlzed matter was 
sasceptibte of beidg convened into, or to evolve 
Iq any aclive fbim, (he fertilizing principles 
eoDtamed in the matter of which the manure 
was composed. 

Inflaenced by these views, i have, for the last 
fbnr years, composted all of my coarse ma- 
nnres, with the view of promoting more rapid 
decomposition. And in this way of preparing 
from the crude material, a fit food for plants, 
of easy assimilation by them and ready for 
their wants, without, in any instance, having 
met with disappointment in the value of ma- 
nures in this way. 

In composting manures containing much 
animal matter, care should be used to avoid 
making the heaps too high, as the heat caused 
by too rapid fermentation, together with heat 
possibly evolved by the absorption by the water 
in the manure of any free ammonia that may 
be extricated, would become so great as to de- 
feat the object in view, and not only vaporize 
all of the ammonia^ but leave a pile of dry, 
burnt material, scarcely worth hauling. 

In order to furnish a sufficient quantity of 
sulphuric acid to forma fixed, but very soluble 
salt with the ammonia, plaster should be used 
abundantly, and charcoal dust to absorb the 
gaseous elements of the manure should not be 
omitted. We Use plaster with all of our ma- 
nures, and think to advantage; but would pre* 
fer not to use it with guano, which contains, 
already formed, the carbonate of ammonia, 
and not being subject to the ordinary influences 
of our decomposing vegito-animal manures, 
its ammonia is not so liable to oe driven off; 
but when mixed with the earth it unites with 
an additional equivalent of carbonic acid, 
forming a bi-carbonate, much less volatile than 
the carbonate, and not nearly so soluble as the 
sulphate, which dissolves in three times its 
weight of cold water, and is therefore liable 
to be carried off in solution whenever much 
water falls to the earth, and which, I think, 
accounts readily for the want of action from 
guano in many instances when mixed with 
plaster. 

That the carbonate of ammonia in guano, 
when mixed with the soil, becomes a bi-salt, 
much more peroftanent in the air than the car- 
bonate, I thmk does not admit of a question. 
It is well known that the carbonate of the 
shops, or more correctly the hyd rated sesqui- 
carbonate, (consisting of three equivalents of 
acids, two of ammonia and two of water; and 
this is the form that it exists in guano,) by expo^ 
sure to the air, or .by careless keeping, becomes 
a bi-carfoonate, (consisting of four equivalents 
of acid, two of ammonia, and two of water,) 
almost inodorous, and irequiring eight times its 
weight of ^aier to dissolve it. 

But the advocates for mixing planter with 
guano, in their sanguine efforts to fix the am- 
monia, seem only -to have dreaded "aerial 
excursions,'' by the volatile salt, without once 
having their attention drawn to the greater 



danger of aquose voyages (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) of the fixed salt. 

But in the putrescent naanures made on the 
farm, the ammonia is liable to be decomposed 
and disengaged by the heat caused during fer- 
mentation, and would finally make its escape 
in the air, if it were not by some acids having 
an affinity for it And the most convenient as 
well as the cheapest for this purpose, is the 
sulphuric acid contained in plaster. Tne mu- 
riate acid of common salt would prove equally 
efficacious as a fixer, forming with it the mu- 
riatic of ammonia, called in commerce sal- 
ammoniac, which is quite as soluble as the 
sulphate, and can possess no advantages over 
it: and is therefore objectionable on the ^ore 
of cost. 

The manure pile being the prime sonrce oC 
agricultural success, no spare time should be 
unimproved in collecting materials for com« 
post-heaps, such as woods mould, ditch bank, 
the mud thrown in piles the year previous out 
of old ditches, the scrapings from fence corn- 
ers, the ashes from coal-Kilns, &c.; and hauling 
them together in quantities sufficient to make 
a pile twelve feet wide, twenty-four feet long, 
and five feet high, wiih the addition of manure 
from the horse stables, cattle stalls, hog pens,. 
<&c. Experience at home and observation 
elsewhere, have fully satisfied me that such 
heating manures should never be spread im- 
mediately when taken from the stables, but 
always to be used for making compost-heaps. 
And if properly made, one load is worth more 
for any crop, will lasit longer, and secure a 
better stand of grass than the same quantity 
of raw stable manure. 

A sufficient quantity of material being hauled 
together to form a heap -when the stables 
want cleaning out, the manure should be car- 
ried immediately to the pile and composted* 
by first laying down a layer of woods moul<i 
six inches thick, and covering this Over with 
five or six bushels of charcoal dust, or double 
the quantity of ashes from coal-kilns; then a 
layer of stable or other rich manure, three or 
four inches thick, and sprinkle that with plaster 
till white. Commencing again with the wood 
mould, ditch bank, dtc. mixed togetlter, spread 
down another layer as before, six inches thick; 
throwing over it the charcoal dust-^then the 
manure and plaster, continuing in the same 
manner until the pile is five feet high and about 
eight feet across on the top. We use about 
two bushels of plaster in a neap of the given 
size, and always finish the pile when com- 
menced before quitting it, and sometimes make 
them smaller, being governed by the quantity 
of manure in the stables, and prefer to make 
I he heaps in moist weather, as they are ready 
for use sooner than if made of dry materials. 
In a month or six weeks, you will have a 
pile of fertilizing matter, equal in bulk to three 
times the amount of stable manure used to 
make it; and worth more than three times as 
«nnch. When used, compost heaps should 
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always be cat down perpendicalarly, in order 
to keep the maoore well mixed. 

Stable manure used in this way loses none 
of its ammonia. There is no smell aboat. the 
pile, ftnd when open for use it is perfectly 
sweet. 

Another fruitful source of manurfe, if pro- 
perly attended to, is about the kitchen and 
cabins. Keep woods mould hauled|convenient 
to these places, and have the soapsuds, lye and 
Other waste waters, the leached ashes, yard 
sweepings, scrapin§[s from the wood pile, clean- 
ings from the hen house, ^c. &c. all thrown 
together upon it, with a few bushels of char- 
coal dust, and occasionally sprinkled with 
plaster and stirred over. 

The quantity of manure made in this way, 
would surprise any one who has nerer tried 
it. It is the richest and most permanent ma- 
nure that accumulateson the farm ; and, withal, 
keeps such places clean and sweet, and obvi- 
ates a noxious source of disease. It should, 
therefore, meet with the favorable s^ttention of 
every one, as the means not only of increasing 
the products of their fields and gardens, but 
also as conducing in no small degree to the 
health of their families. 

The wheat crop of late years is too preca- 
rious, to justify tne farmer of limited means 
to make large investments in guano, especially 
at its present prices. And if he would avail 
himself Of the means around him, and exert 
his energies a little in making manure, he will 
find the inducements to purchase it to grow less 
every year, will save his money for other useful 
purposes, and not lay hi m$eli\ liable to be im- 
posed upon with an adulterated article, as the 
writer was last year in the purchase of a small 
lot of Peruvian guano, which was, as he ve- 
rily believes, more than one-fourth common 
salt. I have learned that one of my neighbors 
was similarly imposed upon with the adulte- 
rated manure. Jas. A. Rem. 
. Madison^ February 5, 1853. 



For the Southern Planter. 

THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY PLOUOH. 

Mr. Edilor^^Aiier some reflection on the 
subject I have come to the conclusion that the 
slowness of our progress has been, in s^ mea- 
sure, caused by the partial view of the subject 
which many of our farmers take when starting 
out in the career of agricultural improvement. 
Caught by the novel theory of some misled en- 
thusiast, or the well-puffed nostrum of some 
designing speculator in agricultural quackery, 
the young hand at the plough is apt to lose 
sight of those means and appliances, so neces- 
sary to success — and when convinced of the 
fallacy of the plan he has been pursuing, or 
of the undue importance he has attached to 
SLfi article of only moderate intrinsic value, he 
becomes alive to the fact, that by patient in- 



dustry, aided by an enlightened attention. to 
the well-established improvements in evefy de^ 
partmewt of his business, sueeess in agriculture 
only can be secured. Now it is, that he looks 
out for the best implements, as well as the bes{ 
manures, and becomes satisfied that a good 
plough is not the least important of the many 
wants of a farmer disposed to do justice to 
his profession. 

In undertaking to advise a felloW-traveller 
in the path of improvement, who has arrived 
at the point above indicated, as to the choice, 
of a punigh, I do not rely entirely on my own 
experience in the matter; but believe in the 
recommendation I shall make, I may, perhaps, 
Mr. Editor, have your own sanction, while, at 
the same time, many of the best farmers, both 
in Augusta aj^d Albemarle, will coincide with 
me in saying that in all the combined requi- 
sites of a good implement, suited to our labor 
and our general wants, the cast plough known 
as the Livingston County Plough^ is unsur- 
! passed. As compared with the M'Cormick 
rlough, the best article in Ifeneral use previous 
to the introduction of this cast plough, the 
saving in cost is fully one-third^ if nOt more. It 
can be run at less expense, and it is the general 
impression, in mv neighborhood, that there is 
a saving of one-third in horse-power. A con- 
sideration in this matter, which, in my opinion, 
should not be overlooked, is,' that this is a 
Virginiamanufadured aHide^ and 1 think the en- 
terprising gentleman, who, contending against 
great prejudice and difficulty, has succeeded 
in establishing on a large scale, in the county 
of Augusta, a furnace and factory for the con- 
struction of these ploughs, is justly entitled to 
the character of a public benefactor— whilst 
at the same time, I am happy to state, that 
unlike many other manufacturing enterprises 
in Virginia, this one has paid weU^ and the 
demand for this plough is large and increasing. 

Whilst commending the plough manufac- 
tured at Mr. Bryant's establishment, I am not 
disposed to disparage others, made in this or 
other States. I have no doubt that many of 
them possess great merit; but the Livingston 
Plougfi, from the fact that it has not a single 
screw or particle of wrought iron about it (un- 
less it be in the clevis;) coinbines a degree of ^ 
simplicity and cheapness that I have never 
known in any other plough, foreign or domestic 

In this connexion, Mr. Editor, I cannot help 
being struck with the importance of the svs- 
tem of District Agricultural Societies, acting 
in conjunction with a Gei\eral State fc^ociety, 
as recommended by the recent Agricultural 
C9nvention held in Richmond. The members 
would bring to the attention of the District 
Societies all new improvements of every de- 
scription. Such as these Societies should 
think of sufficient importance would be carried 
up to the notice of the State Society, where, all 
deemed worthy of general adoption, might re- 
ceive such notice and commendation, as would 
gain for them the confidence of the community. 
Yours, respectfully, W. 
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PAYMENTS TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 

From March 1st to April Ui, 1852. 

All persons who have made payments early 
enoagn to |}e entered, and wnose names do 
not appear in the following receipt list^ are 
reqaested to give immediate notice of the 
omission, in order that the correction may be 
made in the next issue: 

Berthier Bote, to January, 1853, ^1 00 

Milton Garnett, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John Stewart, lo January, 1853, 3 00 

Ludy Cawthom, to January, 1853, I 00 

Thomas Yonog, to January, 1853, 1 00 
John Horsiey's estate, to January, 1852, 2 00 

Edmund Townes, to January, 1853, t 00 

Samuel Hancock, to January, 1853, 1 00 

H. L. Reeve, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John G. Jefferson, to January, 1853, 6 00 

John N. Shields, to January, 1853, 1 00 

A. H. Drewry, lo January, 1853, 1 00 

H. T. Drewry, to January, 1853, I 00 

Edward C. Robinson, to January, 1853, 1 00 

D. M. Dunwoody, to January, 185i, 9 00 

Col. R. P. Parker, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J. M. Bennett, to January, 1853, 1 00 

L. P. Ellis, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J. Warwick Woods, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Anderson White, to January, 1853, 1 00 

James Massie, to September, 1852, 1 00 

James Morriss, to September, 1852, 1 00 

Dr. J. A. Michie, to July, 1852, 1 00 

James T. Sutton, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John Gilmer, to January, 1853, 1 00 

James T. Dunkum, to January, 1853, 1 00 

W. G. Overton, to January, 1&63, 1 00 

R. Lindsay Walker, to July, J852, 1 00 

Gamm S. Garret, to January, 1853, I 00 

Lane Ashby, to January, 1«53, 1 00 

John Th. Smith, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Col. Joseph Martin, to July, 1852, 1 00 

George Rogers, to January, 1853, 2 00 

Jacob W. Morton, to March, 1853, 1 00 
Dr. Cyrus M*Cormick, to October, 1862, 1 00 

C. C. M*rntyre, to January, 1853, 1 00 

P. D. M'Craw, to September, 1852, 1 00 

Edward Carter, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. P. Thornton, to January, 1854, 5 00 

Wm. Johnston, to January, 1853, l 00 

Henry A. Sydnor, to January, 1853, 1 00 
^M'Laughlin & Carter, to January, 1853, f 00 

Thomas M. Amest, to January, 1853. 2 00 

Wm. P. Tucker, to January, 1853, ^ 1 00 

Rev, R. B. Moon, to January, 1858, l 00 

Rev. J. Tinsley, to January, 1853, 1 00 
S. A. Ingram, to January, 1853, > 
R. N. Neblett, to January, 1853, J 

Edmunds Gree, to January, 1853, ^ 

Mr. Shackelford, to January, 1853, ' I 

James W. Hall, to January, 1853, I k nn 

Dr. R. Harrison, to January, 1853, r «> w 
Wm. S. Burt, to January, 1853, 
Silas Emory, to January, 1853, 

Wm. Matthews, to January, 1853, 83 

George C. Hannah, to January, 1853, 1 00 



$1 00 
300 
1 00 
1 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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00 
00 
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H. L. Plummer, to January, 1863, 
George L. Aiken, to January, 1853, 
John M. Scales, to January, 1853, 
John A. Ratclifi*, to Janaarv, 1863, 
S. Golden, to January, 1853, 
John Poe, to March, 1853, 
T. Calbreth, to January, 1852, 
Wm. H. Henning, to January, 1853, 
Robert C. Davis, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Wiley, to January, 1853, 4 00 

R. A. Willis, to January, 1853, 
B. Grant, to January, 1853, 
Edmund Goode, to March, 1853, 
John S. Hard away, to January, 1853, 
Col. S. M*D. Reid, to January, ia53. 
Dr. George Morton, to January, 1853, 
John R. Mann, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Green, to March, 1853, 
J. G. Fulton, to January, 1853, ' 

Philip Airhart, to January, 1853, 
O. Miller, to January, 1853, 
Dr. Wm. B. Blair, to January, 1853, 
David Landis, to January, 1853, 
Jacob Sanger, to January, 1853, ^ 10 00 

Ricbd. H. Dudley, to January, 1853, 
Addison H. Coiner, to January, 1853, 
Samuel Sanger, to January, 1853, 
Thomas Reeves, to January,. 1853, 
A. Miller, (3 copies,) to Jan. 1853, 
Felix Richards, to March, 1853, ' 1 00 
Dr. Benj. Lewis, to January, 1^, 1 00 

A. Cheatham, to July, 1852, 1 00 

Capt. Thos. Bronaugh, to January, 1853, 1 00 
 ' • 1 00 

1 00 
1 00 
I 00 
1 00 
1 00 
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George E. Welsh, to January, 1853, 

George W. Daniel, to January, 1853, 

M. B. Carrington, to January, 1853, 

J. P. Taliaferro, to January, 1853, 

George Taylor, to January, 1853, 

H. G. Richardson, to July, 1852, 

Wm. Cnllingworth, Sr. to January, 1853, 2 00 

" ' ^'^■'' 7 00 

3 00 
200 
1 00 
3 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 



George S. Smith, to January, 1853, 
Thos. H. Ellis, to January, 1853, 
L. W. Glazebrook, to January, 1853, 
T. L Page, to January, 1853, 
H. Rhodes, to January, 1853, 
Dr. P. H. Anderson, to January, 1853, 
Washington Swoope, to Jaly, 1852, 
R. V. Watkins, to July, 1852, 
Capt. G. Choice, to January, 1853, 
James Withers, to January, 1853, 
J. W. Reese, to July, 1852, 
Ben. E. Anderson, to January, 1853, 
Joseph P. Terrill, to January, 1853, 
Wm. M. Watkins, to September, 1853, 
Vincent Phillips, to January, 1853, 
David C. Anderson, to January, 1853, 
Col. R. Rowzie, to January, 1853, 
W. P. Cluisenberry, to January, 1852, 
John Morton, to January, 1853, 
Winslow Robinson, to'January, 1853, 
George C. Smith, to January, 1853. 
Dr. Joseph Flippo, lo January, 1853, 
D. D. Ferebee, to January, 1853, 
Jas. D. Scarborough, to January, 1853, 
C. L. Die ken, to January, 1853, 
W. H. Roy, to January, 1851, 
Dabney Minor, to September, 1852, 
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Henry £. Sipes, to Janaary, 1853, $1 

Thomas T. Munford, to Janaary, 1653, 1 

A. W. Nolting, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

T. I. Redmond, to March, 1853, 1 

Daniel Jones, to January, 1853, 1 

Capt. Arthar Slaughter, to Jan. 1853, 1 

John E. Schley, to October, 1852, 1 

CapU David Fugb, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

Robert Carmichael, to Janaary, 1853, 1 
Col. Thos. Carsbaden, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

Col. Charles Blae, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

James D. Watts, to Janaary, 1852, . 3 

Aastin H. Fergusson, to Janaary, 1853, 4 

Dr. N. T. Green, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

Col. Thos. Loyall, to Janaaiy, 1853, I 
Col. J. Griggs, to Janaary, 1853, 
Wm. A. Sheffield, to Janaary, 1853, 

John T. Wootton, to Janaary, 1853, i e nn 

Maj. John L. Dillard, to Jan. 1853, > » "" 
Capt. O. R. Dillard, to January, 1853, 
Peter W. Watkins, to January, 1853, ^ 

Rev. S. J. Spotis, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

Lake P. Terpley, to Septepiber, 1853, 1 

Dr. Josiah Lawrence, to Jaly, 1853, 3 

Dr. John E. Nicholson, to Jan. 1853, 1 

W. S. Dulany, to January, 1853, 1 

Thomas Yerby, to January, 1852, 1 

J. B. Li^htfoot, to January, 1852, 1 

Henry Fitzhugh; to Janaary, 1653, 3 

John Baker, to Janaary, 1852, 4 

John R. Taylor, to January, 1853, I 

Ro. Garland, to January, 1853, 1 

John R. Taylor, to January, 1863, 1 

J. M. Bullock, (o January, 1853, 1 

J. Femeyhongh, to January, 1853, 1 

Michael Wallace, to Janaary, 1853, 1 

Thos. W. Anderson, to January, 1853, 1 
Z. C. Vaughan, to January, 1853, 
Alexander Moseley, to January, 1853, 
John W. A. Saunders, to Jan. 1853, 

John Lackland, to January, 1853, ^ 5 00 
Benjamin A. Cox, to Janaary, 1853, 
James M. Johns, to January, 1853, 
Melville M. Johns, to Janaary, 1853, 
J. Y. Hardy, to January, 1853, 
Rev. S. J. Price, to January, 1853, 
S. Crenshaw, to Janaary, 1853, 
J, A. Elliott, to Janaary, 1853, 
T. M. Gilliam, to January, 1853, 
N. Cunningham, to January, 1853, 

Wm. M. Womack, to January, 1853, y 10 00 
P. H. Jackson, to January, 1853, 
Dr. W. T. Walker, to January, 1859, 
Thomas Clarke, to January, 1853, . 
John Hughes, to January, 1853, 
J. A. Watson, to January, 1853, 
J. A. Dalby, lb January, 1853, 

W. C. Davis, to July, J851, • 2 

R. H. Pollard, to January, 1853, 1 

C. B. Foggs, to January, 1853, 1 

Charles A. Scott, to July, 1852, 1 

R. G. Grigg, to January, 1853, 1 

John W. Broadnax, to January, 1853, 1 

Wm. Turn bull, to January, 1853, 1 

George B. Clark, to January, 1853, 1 
Dr. Aaron B. Haskins, to January, 1863, 1 

Robert Gibbopy, to January, 1853, 1 
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B. R. Johnston, to January, 1853, $\ 
Wm. Munford, to January, 1853, 
Mrs. Cynthia B. Boston, to Jan. 1853, 
Frank: Fry, to January, 1853, 
James T. Carter, to January, 1853, 
F. M. Turbevillc, to July, 1852, 
El G. Booth, to January, 1853, 
Capt R. H. Boston, to September, 1852, 
Wm. A, Bragg, to January, 1853, 
Benj. F. Watkins, to Apnl, 1853, 
Randolph Keats, to January, 1853, 
John T. Hairston, to January, 1853, 
Henry y\. WinfVee, to Janaary, Ib53, 
J. J. Bowman, to July, 1851, 2 
Edmond, Davenport & Co. to Jan. 1853, 
Gen. S. A. Williams, to January, 1853, 
Judge W. W. Crump, to January, 1853, 
Dr. R. H. Nelson, to January, 1853, 
James F. Huffman, to April, 1853, 
Edmund T. Morris, to April, 1853, 
O. B. Barksdale, to July, 1852, 
Col. Wm. O. Harris, to January, 1853, 
Dr. H. Curtis, to January, 1653, 
Col. Edwin Shelton, to January, |853, 
John S. Mills, to January, 1853, 
S. Cdates, to April, 1853, 
Mess. Jackson a Williamson, to Jan. '52, 
A. Bailey, Jr. to Janaary, 1852, 

C. A. Anderson, to January, 1852, 
Capt. D. E. Bailey, to January, 1852, 
Col. Thomas Pugh, to January, 1852, 
John A. Chappell, to April, 1^3, 
Dr. T. L Walker„ to July, 1853, 
George W. Carter, to January, 1853, 
Robert E. Dejamette, to Janaary, 1853, 
Dr. Wm. S. Brockenbrough, to Jan. 1853, 
Dr. G. Moseley, to January, 1853, 
Dr. J. L. Burruss, to October, 1852, 
Thomas W. Garrett, to Jannary, 1853, 
Temple Walker, to January, 1853, 
Col. Thomas S. Jones, to January, 1853, 
James Hodlett, Jr. to January, 1853, 
James A. Smith, to January, 1853, 
Leroy Campbell, to January, 1853, 
Thos. M. Stubblefield, to Jannary, 1853, 
Dr. L. B. Price, to January, 1853, 
Wm..J. Weir, to January^ 1853, 
Charles Smith, to Janaary, 1852, 
N. W. BurweU, to Janaary, 1853, 
James Dickerson, to January, 1853, 
H. R. Woodhouse, to January, 1853, 
T. R, Dunn, id January, 1853, 
Dr. B. F. Taliaferro, to April, 1853, 
Capt. R. M. Nimmo, to November, 1852, 
A. White, to Janaary, 1853, 
J. H. Cook, to Janaary, 1853, 
R. H. Lipscomb, to Janaary, 1853, 
Jas. H. Johnson, to Janaary, 1853, 
Columbus Davis, to Janaary, 1853, 
Wm. S. Carter, to January, 1853, 
Richard G. Bibb, to January, 1853, 
Thos. Arvin, to January, 1853, 
S. P. Hackett, to January, 1853, 
S. G. Davis, to Janaary, 1853, 
Geo. P. Keesee, to January, 1853, 
James Garland, to January, 1853, 
Rev.O. Balkley, to January, 1853, 
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LEWIS G. MORRIS' Third Annual Sale, 
by Auction, of Improved Breeds of Do- 
mestic Animals, will take place at Mount 
Fordham, Westchester County, (11 miles 
from ,City Hall, New York,) on Wednesday, 
June 9, 1852, James M. Mi^lbb, Auctioneer. 

Application need not be made at private 
sale, as I decline in all cases, so as to make it 
an object for persons at a distance to attend. 
Sale positive to the highest bidder, without 
reserve. 

Numbering about 0fly head of Homed 
Stock, including a variety of ages and sex, 
consisting of Pure Bred Short Horns, Devons 
and Ayrshires; Sgutbdown Buck Lambs, and 
a very few Ewes; Suffolk and Essex Swine. 
/ Catalogues, with full Pedigrees,' &c. will be 
ready for delivery on the ist of May— to be 
obtained from the subscriber, or at the offices 
of any of the principal Agricultural Journals 
or stores in the Unfon. This sale will offer 
the best opportifnity to obtain very fine ani- 
mals I ever have given,, as I shall reduce my 
herd lower than ever belbre, contemplating a 
trip to Europe, to be absent a year, and shall 
not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceed- 
ings of our State Agricultural Society that I 
was the most suc^sessful exhibitor of Domestic 
Animals at the late State Fair. 

/ will also ojfer a new feature to American 
Breeders — one which work^ well in Europe, 
that is, leU\ng the services of male animals f and 
will solicit propositions fiom such as see fit to 
try it. 

CondUions.-^The animal hired to be at the 
risk of the owner, unless by some positive ne- 
glect or carelessness of the hirer ; the expense 
of transportation to and from to be borne 
jointly; the term of letting, to be one year or 
jess, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by 
parties — to be paid in advance, when the Bull 
IS taken away ; circumstances would vary th^ 
price ; animal to be kept in accordance with 
instructions of owner before taking him aw^y. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions three 
celebrated Prize Bulls ," Major," a Devon, 
nine years old; "Lamartine," Short Horif, 
four years old; *'I*prd Eryholme;" Short 
Horn, three years old. Pedigrees will be 
given in Catalogues. \ 

At the time of my sale, (and I woQid not 
part with them before,) I shall hdve secured 
two or three yearly seits of their progeny; 
and as I shall send out in August next a ne^ 
importation of male animals, I shall pcft want 
the services of either of thes^ next- year. • I 
would not sell them, as I wish to keep control 
of their propagating qualities l^ereaAer. 

I also have one importedf Qock, the prize 
winner at Rochester last fall, itnported direct 
from the celebrated Jonas .Webb; and also 
five yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me, 
from Bucks and Ewes imported <jlirect from 
the above celebrated brewer;* they will be let 
on the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting 
that I will keep them until tbe party hiring 



Right Hand. 



Left Hand, 



wishes them, and they must be returned to me 
again on or about Christmas day. By this 
plan the party hiring gets rid of the risk and 
trouble oi keeping a Buck the year round. 
All communications by mail must be prepaid, 
and I will pre-pay the answers. 

L. G. MORRIS. 
Mount Fordham, March, 1853~3t. 

lilVINGSTON COUNTY PliOUGH. 

THE subscriber having greatly increased 
his facilities for manufacturing the above 
Ploughs, win be able to supply orders for 
Ploughs or Castings on a larger scale of the 
following numbers and sizes: 
No. 1. One Horse Plough 
No. 2. Light 2 Horse Plough 
No. 2J. " " " " 
No. 3. Heavy" " " 
No. 4. Three Horse Plough 
No. 4. Heavy 9 Ht)rse Plough 
No. 6. Three Horse Plough 
No. 6. Four Horse Plough; but 

generally used for 3 horses. 

These Ploughs are now displacing all others 
in many counties in Virginia. They are com- 
posed entirely of cast iron, with ckUled points^ 
&c. From the simplicity of their construction, 
and the ease with which they are kept in order, 
they are peculiarly adapted to lave labor. 

Persons desirous of further information con- 
cerning these ploughs are referred to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who now have them in use: 
Wm. A. Woods, Esq. Charlotte County, 
G. S. Harper, Esq. Appanoattox Comity, 
David Anderson, Jr. Louisa County, 
F. O. Ruffin, Wm. Garth and P. H. Gpodloe, 
Esqrs. Albemarle County, Virginia. 
Persons disposed to deal in the lAmngsion 
County Plough^ in neighborhoods where thev 
are not already introduced, and on sale, will 
please address M. BRYAN, 

Steel's Tavern, Augusta Co. Va 

DAIIiY AND WEEKIiY DISPATCH.* 

THE Daily and Weekly Pispatch, publish- . 
ed at the office on Governor street, near 
Main, Richmond, Virginia— commenced in 
October, 1850— have reached d very astonish-* • 
ing popularity. Thd Piii>r *Difif<4TCH is a 
penny paper and has an invnense circulation 
in Richmond and contiguous towns.' It afibrds 
the best medium foradvert^ing.^ Subscribers 
in the country furnished with tl)^ paper at the 
low price of Four Dollars pyef anmim. 

The WEEKLY DISPATCH is published 
,at One Dollar Per AnnuM, 2bnd is therefore 
one of the cheapest Newspaper? eypc publish- 
ed. It is a handsome shc^ and contains the 
News of the Day, together with Literary Se-* 
lections from the very best i^onrces. ^ The list 
is already verv large and constantly increasing. 
No paper will be sent until paid for in advance. 
Hugh R. Pleasants is the chief contributor 
to the editorial columns of the Daily and 
Weekly Dispiitch. Address the Proprietor, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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SAXDY POIXT FOR SAI^B AT 
AUCTION. 

THE undersigaed, presented by engage- 
ments requiring bis undivided atteniion 
elsewhere from residing on bis farm, will sell 
publicly, unless previously sold privately, (and 
of wbicb due notice will be given^) at tbe 
BuUlngbrook Hotel, in Petersburg, on Wed- 
nesday, tbe 26tb day of May next, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M« without reserve or regard to weatber, 
tbat valuable, highly improved and heavily 
limbered estate, known as SANDY POINT, 
situated on James River, in the County of 
Charles City, Virginia, 45 miles below the 
City of Richmond, and 32 miles below tbe 
City of Petersburg. 

This fine body of land contains 4,453 acres, 
and has been advantageously divided into four 
well located farms, with dwellings, commo- 
dious barns, &c. and into five valuable lots of 
timbered land, exclusive of an ample allot- 
ment of wood and timber for eacb farm. 

Persons desirous of investing in lands of a 
quality not often in market, are invited to ex- 
amine this estate. 

Printed bills giving the qantities in the sub- 
divisions, &c. will be furnished, and accurate 
plats exhibited (o applicants. 

Possession given of the timbered lands im- 
mediately after sale; of the farms, at the end 
of the year, with the privilege of fallowing 
and seeding wheat. 

Terms— Gne-fiAh cash; balance in five an- 
nual instalments for the farms; for the tim- 
bered lands, one-ibird casb and three annual 
instalments; credit payments to bear interest, 
and to be secured by deeds and approved en- 
dorsed negotiable notes or bonds. 

R. B. BOLLING. 

Address to Petersburg, Va. 

fe — tf Pannill &> Sons, Auds, 

AGRICUIiTURAIi WAREHOUSE. 

THE subscriber continues to manufacture 
Agricultural Machines and Implements, 
such as Horse Powers, Threshers or Drums, 
Fan Mills, different patterns; Seed Drills, dif- 
ferent patterns; Corn Mills, Com and Cob 
Crushers, Straw Cutters, Corn Shelters, a va- 
riety; Hill Side and Sub Soil Ploughs, Culti- 
vators, Harrows, Grain Cradles, Reapers, &rc. 
&c.all of which will be made in the best man- 
ner, and of approved patterns. My Horse 
Power and Drum, with self-oiling box, have 
been tested three seasons, and uniformly pro- 
nounced to be the best in use. 

Machines repaired in the best manner. — 
Castings in Iron and Brass furnished at short 
notice. H. BALDWIN, 

ap— 3t 148, Main street. 

^ ^ . 

OSAGE ORANGE PliANTS FOR 
HEDGl^.— A few thousand raised by 
myself, for sale. 

WM. H. RICHARDSON. 
Richmond^ Jan, 1, 1852.— 3t. 



VAIiUABIiE AGRICUIiTURAIi 
WORKS for sale by NASH & WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist 
and New American Gardener, by T.J. Fessen- 
den, in one volume, about 700 pages, cloth, 
gilt-Sl 35. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry — a new 
edition, in one volume, 13mo. cloth, gilt — ^$1 25. 

Johnston's Elements of Agriculiural Che- 
mistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston's Practical Agriculture, one vol. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cloth—* 
75 cents. 

Hoare's Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls — 50 cents. 

Sheep Husbandry, by H. S. Randall--Dl 25. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm, complete— $4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi« 
tion— SI* 

Allen's American Farm Book, one volume — 
$1. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals, one 
volume — ^75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers, paper— 
25 cents. > 

Southern Agriculture; or^ Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, 
&c.— $1. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manures— 25 cents. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual — 
$1, Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 50 cents. 
Mail edition— 25 cents. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Stme- 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— $1. 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
S5 for the work complete — S6 bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatise on Cattle, 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq.— SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
Sheep, with illustrations — 75 cents. 

Elements of Ajfriculture, translated from the 
French, by F.G. Skinner, adapted for Schools — 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine; or, Poor Man's 
Friend in Affliction, Pain and Sickness— $3. 

mar— ly 

UNION AGRICUIiTURAIi WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

RALPH & Co. No. 23 Fulton street. New 
York, neal" Fulton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and American 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamental Shade 
and Fruit Trees, Goano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, 
&.C. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trucks, Barrows, 
dec. &.C. always' on hand. Also, the Excelsior, 



or California IMongh. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOILS, &C. 

THE Dndersigoed is prepared to execute 
the analyses of Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas- 
ter, &c. &c. at the Laboratory of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Packages may be' for- 
warded through Webb, Bacon & Co. Rich- 
mond, or Echols & Pryor, Lynchburg. 

Persons desiring further information will 
please address 

WILLIAM GILHAM, 
Prof. ChenL and Agriculture, V. M. I. 
Feb. 1, 1858. Lexington, Va. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS. 

THE Subscriber offers for sale a select as- 
sortmefit of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, a number of new Evergreens, and 
a good collection of Greenhouse Plants, espe- 
eiaUy of Camellias, Roses, Geraniums: also, 
Dahlia Roots, Pceonias, with Bulbous Roots, 
Garden and Flower Seeds, &c. 

All orders thankfully received and promptly 
attended to. Prices moderate. 

The subscriber is Qommencing a Nursery 
ibr the growth of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, in which the greatest care will be 
taken to grow only those fruits that are adapted 
to the climate; and all will be worked on 
Needling stocks. The subscriber has secured 
the services of an experienced Nurseryman, 
and thinks he will be able to supply those who 
may favor him with orders with good Plants 
nyt reasonable prices. 

Catalogues will be published soon and can 
be had on application. Address 

JOSEPH RENNIE, Richmond, Va. 

-f^ T — ^7 ---- - . . I [. II.. i"'lm 

COMMISSION HOUSE IN RICHMOND 

WITH the view of giving our friends arid 
all others who may favor us with their 
patronage, the adv^tages of both markets, we 
nave established in the City of Richmond a 
bouse for transacting a General Commission 
Business, to be conducted by Tazewell S. 
^Morton, under the style of Tazewell S. Mor- 
ton &• Co. 

The business of Watkins & Morton, will 
be conducted in Petersburg by Samuel V. 
Watkins, assisted by John A. Morton, as 
heretofore. 

It is our purpose to adhere strictly to the 
Commission Business; giving our undivided 
attention to the sale of the staple products of 
the country, viz : Tobacco, Wheat, Corn, Flour, 
Cotton, &c. 

We return our thanks for the liberal patron- 
age that has been bestowed on our concern in 
Petersburg, and to the dealers in produce and 
merchandise in that city we feel under many 
obligations for the generous liberality and 
punctuality we have at all times met with in 
qur transactions with them. 

TAZEWELL S. MORTON & CO. 

Richmond^ Va, 
WATKINS & MORTON, 

ja 3t Petersburg, Va. 



TO AGRICUIiTURISTS.* 

MORRIS & BROTHER have received the 
following valuable Books, pertaining to 
Agriculture: 

Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the 
connexion between Science, and the Art of 
Practical Farming. This was the prize essay 
of the New York State Agricultural Society ; 
by J. P. Norton, M. A. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology; by Jas. F. W, Johnston. 

American Agriculturi3t, for the Farmer, 
Planter, Stock Breeder, and Horticulturist; 
by A. B. Allen; numerous plates. The 8th 
and 9th volumes of this most valuable work are 
received, also complete sets. Every farmer 
should have this work. 

American Farm Book, on Soils, Manure5, 
Drainlngs, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots. 
Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugarcane, Rice, and 
every staple product of the United States. — 
This is a perfect farmer's library, with upwards 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmers Manual, with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Agricultural Chemistry; by F. 
Faulkner. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers; by S. L« 
Dana. 

Farmer's Land Measurer, with a set of use- 
ful Agricultural Tables; by Jas. Pedder. 

American Husbandry. — Series of Essays on 
Agriculture, with additions; by Gaylord and 
Tucker. 

Farmer's Encyclopaedia; by Cuthbert W. 
Johnson. 

Productive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
others. 

European Agriculture, from personal obser* 
vation; by Henry Coleman. This is a very 
popular work. 

Johnson's Chemistry and Geology, with their 
application; 

Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening; by Da- 
vid Landreth. 

London's Gardening, for Ladies; by A. J. 
Downing. 

Squarey's Agricultural Chemistry, Boossin- 
gault. Rural Economy, Buist's Kitchen Gar- 
dener, Landscape Gardening, and Rural Ar- 
chitecture; by A. J. Downing. 

Fessenden's American Garoener. 

American Fruit Book, with full instructions; 
by S. W. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees. 

Theory of Horticulture; by Lindley. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bourne; 80 colored 
vigravings. 

Bridginan's Kitchen Gardener. 

In addition to which, Morris & Brother have 
all of the late Works on Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Raising Stock, of any celebrity. 

JRichmond, March 12, 1851.— Ijr 
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BOOKS, PIAHOS, MUSIC, Ae. 

NASH & WOODHOUSfi, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Books, Piano Foktes, 
Stationery, Music, &c. 139, Main Su Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Constantly on hand, a foil supply of stand- 
ard AGBICULTUaAL WoRKS. 

oct— If 

WII^IilAM P. liADD, 

APOTHECARY AND DRUGGIST, 

No. 319, head of Broad Street, Shockoe Hill, 
Richmond, Virginia, 

BKALER in English, Mediterranean, India 
and all Foreini and Dc^nestic Drugs and 
Medicines; also. Paints, Oils, Varnish, Dye 
Sinifs, Window Glass, Putty, &c. For sale 
OB the most accommodating terms. 

H^ Orders from Country Merchants and 
Pkysiciaas flianklbUy reeeired and promptly 
attended to. 
.)al85l--tf 

AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the difierent breeds, 
^ Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. will be pur- 
chlised to order, and carefully shipped to any 
part of the United States, for which a reasona- 
Die commission will be charged. Apply to 

AARON CLEMENT, Pkiladdphia. 

Refierto Gen. W. H.Richardson, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

N. B. — All letters, post-paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. , ap — ti 



GREAT REDCJCTION IN PRICES OF 
HATS ANI> BOOTS. 

J. H. ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
, STORE, Coluwddan HdUl Comer. 

THE cheapest place in the city of Rich- 
mond ta buy Hats and Boots is at the 
above store, where every article sold may be 
relied on as represented. By this, means he 
has gained a good run of custom, and hb^cos- 
tomers feel satisfied. Below is a list^Jiis 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: ■*' 
Best quality moleskioi • - $3 50 
Second quality ** • • 3-00 

Best quality silk, •« • . 2 50 
Second " " - - . 2 00 > 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only thtee dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
Also, Caps, Shoes and Umbbbllas. 
J. H. Antkont has made an arrangement 
wiih one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to snpply hftn with a handsome 
and substantial Calfskin Sewed Boor, which 
he will sell at the unprecedented low price of 
three dollars and Miy cents. The attention of 
gentlemen is retipectfully solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been offered for sale in this city. He ioiOMls 
to keep but the one kind, and sell them at one 
price* se— ly 

niHE RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG 
X RAIL ROAD COMPANY respectfuUr 
inform farmers living on the RoanoKe River 
and on the line of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail Road, that they are transporting tobacco 
and other produce between Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg with promptness and despatch, run 
ning daily trains of eight wheel covered cars, 
securing tobacco and goods from damage. 
Tobacco consigned to the care of J. Lynch, 
Rail Road Agent, Petersburg, will be for- 
warded, free of commissions, to Richmond. 
Goods purchased in Ricbmona and consigned 
to the Rail Road Agent at Gaston will be for-^. 
warded up the river without charge for for-"* 
warding. THOS. DODAMEAD, 

Sup'i R. & P. R. R. 
June 24, 1851— tf 

VIRGINIA AXE9, 

TECE undersisned, in connexion widi their 
Rolling Mill, have erected an extensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets, and Tools 
generally, which they warrant equal to any 
manufactured, and ofier at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultural 
community, <^- 

R. Archer, % R. ARCHER Sl CO. 
A. D. TowNBs, r 
R. S. Archer^ | 
C. DiMMOCK. / Oct — ly 



BOOK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with neatness and dispatch. 
Office South Twelfth Street. 
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VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

JHeport on Premiums adopted {with amend- 
ments) by the Executive Committee of the 
Virginia State Agricuttural Society, 

The Bub-committee to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of prerniums, and the 
selection and designation of subjects there- 
of, in discharging the duty have kept 
strictly in view the resolution adopted by 
the Virginia State Agricultural Society, 
reauiring that premiums shall be awarded 
only to subjects of utility to agricultutlil 
itpprovement and profit. In obedience to 
that rule, the following s^eme has been 
devised, and the subjects divided under 
different heads or branches* 

The number of subjects to be specified^ 
and the value of the premium ofiercd for 
each, ought to be in accordance witli the 
amount of funds of the Society to be so 
used, and which amount for the* current 
year cannot be known at this early time. 
Therefore, even if this general plan shall 
be approved by the executive committee, 
it will be proper for the present to limit 
thp number of subjects for reward, per- 
haps to fewer than will now be suggested—* 
and certainly to far short of the number 
that it is hoped may be rewarded hereafter. 

For the like reason, it will be ^premature 
to name the precise money value of each 
premium. It is, therefore, proposed at pre- 
sent merely to* designate the relative val- 
ines of premiums by grades — from the first 
or highest grade, to the 6th and lowest; 
c^d the precise value of each to be affixed 
and m£i<le known hereafter, and before the 
time of U)e claims and awards being made. 
These grades may be proportioned to the 
following numbers: 1st ffrade as 20; 2nd 
15; 3rd 10; 4th 5; 5th 2; 6th 1. When 
the precise value of the several grades 
shall have been determined, it is proposed 
that a portion of the premiumt^, of values 
Vol. XII.— 6. 



suitable to the object, shall be paid in va- 
luable agricultural books, well bound, and 
lettered appropriately for this purpjise. 

GENERAL SUBJECTS OF PREMIUMS. 

Ist i^rancA.— Experiments, agricultural 
or scientific, to ascertain the correctness or 
errors of agricultural practices, or of opin- 
ions or theory important to practice. 

2nd Branch, — Essays, or other written 
communications, for the elucidation of 
either experimental, scientiik, or other use* 
fttl and practical subjects of agriculture. 

Brd Brandt, — For the best iarming im- 
provements and practice in Virginia. 

4:th Branch. — For the best crops, ave- 
raged to the acre, through the entire field 
(or the usual extent of such cultivation on 
a farm) and according to the established 
or designed rotation and system of culture. 

5th Branch,^-Fov the best specimens of 
live stock, for farming uses or profits. 

6th Branch, — Foir the besj agricultural 
machines and utensils. 

7th Branch, — For the discovery or in- 
troduction of any new principle, process 
of agriculture, or other improvement by 
which important service has Been rendered 
to the agricultural interests of Virginia. 

Sth JffrancA.^— S^iecial premiums for mis- 
cellaneous subjects of useful investigation) 
which may Hot belong td any of the fore- 
going heads, 

9th ^awcA.— Premiums of not less than 
$20 value for each, may be oflered through 
the Society, by, and at the expense of, any 
publifi'spirited individual, or association 
of individuals, who may desire thus to in- 
duce experiment or investigation on any 
particular subjects of inquiry, which shall 
come under the general design of the So- 
cieiv. In any such case, the premium 
shall be ofiered in and by die name of the 
individual donor, or association, but shall 
he awarded, as all other premiums, by the 
Executive Commiltee acting under the 
general instructions of the Society. 
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PARTICnLA.R SUBJECTS AND PREMIUMS. 

Branch L-^ExperimenU — For each of 
the eight best experiments, or series of ex- 
periments on any of the following subjects, 
a premium o^ first grade; 

1st. Ejects (in profit or loss) of the 
UBi^al mode of saving corn fodder, by 
stripping the green blades and cutting ofl 
|be tops. 

Sd. Cbst and effects of sub-soil plough- 
ing, under different circumstances of soil 
and sub-soil. 

3d. Action, or non-action, of lime as 
manure, above the falls of the tide -water 
rivers "of Virginia, on different kinds of 
eoil. 

4ih. Action, or non-action, of gypsum, 
below the falls of the tidewater rivers, and 
on soils respectively originally rich and 
originally poor; and on the latter, after as 
well as before their being made calcareous. 

5th. Cost and effects of bone-dust, (or 
phosphate of lime) as manure; or of 
leached ashes. 

6th. How late,m reference to the growth, 
the last tillage (by plough oh cultivator) 
should be given to corn, for its best pro- 
duct. 

7th. Benefits and products of guano, 
compared to costs; to be tested by not less 
than three different experiments, made un- 
der circumstances more or hess different. 

8th. Benefits or profit of preserving and 
applying human excrements as manure, 
whether prepared for sale and distant 
transportation or otherwise; but the whole 
operation to be in Virginia. 

9th. Tide-marsh mud, or swamp muck, 
or peaty soil Neither kind to be accurately 
described ana characterized) as manure, 
in compost with lime or other materials, or 
otherwise. 

10th. Value of charcoal as an aid to fer- 
tility. 

) 1th. Value of su^Iphate of barytes as a 
manure, especially for clover. 

12. Tobacco, — Culture, cost and profit 
of cultivation, and comparative effects on 

production, from different distances of plant- 
ing — modes of priming and topping, &.c. 
comprising at least three different experi- 
ments. 

13th. Culture, cost and profit of cultiva- 
tion, and comparative feeding value of rye. 

Branch II. — Essays or written Commu- 
nications — For each of the best ^v^ on 
any of the following subjects, a premium 
o^ first grade : 

Ist On improving and enriching poor 
land — whether naturally poor, or natucalftr 



rich, or good, and subsequently, exhausted 
by severe cropping. 

2d. Oa draming. 

3d. On rotation of crpps. 

4th. On the accumulation, preparation 
and application of stock-yard and stable 
manure. 

6tb. On the "green sand" or "gypseous 
earth" of lower Virginia as manure — and 
the facts, and causes of effect or non-ef- 
fect. ' 

6th. On the properties and value of the 
southern pea (or " corn-field pea" of any 
variety) and the culture thereof; whether 
for saving the peas ripened, or ploughing 
under the growth, green or dry, for ma- 
nure, and as a preparation^for wheat, or 
other grain crops. 

7th. On the cultivation, curing, prizing 
and preparation of tobacco for market, a 
premium o^ first grade. 

Branch III. — B^t Farming in Fir- 
ginia — having reference as much as may 
be to all the territory of the State. Hono- 
rary testimonials for the twelve best farms, 
which have been managed to greatest bene- 
fit and profit in reference to the following 
great objects of cultivation: improvement 
of soil, fertility, or production — increase of 
farming capital — sufficient annual profits — 
and general arrangement and procedure 
tending to best secure profitable and en- 
during results. Greater superiority in one 
or more of these requisites may compen- 
sate for deficiency in others. 

Branch IV. For the best product, ave- 
raged to the acre, of each of the following 
crops raised in 1853 on a bona J?(f 6 farm 
and for an entire shift of the farm accord- 
ing to its usual or designed rotation — a 
premium of first grade: 

1. Best average product of Indian Corn, 

2. « « Wheat, 

3. « " Clover, 

4. "• '* Tobacco; 
and a premium of second grade foi* the 
best average product of each of the fol-- 
lowing crops: 

5. Oats. 

6. Peas (southern or cornfield either 
among corn or separate) in grain or in 
green manure. 

7. Timothy or other artificial grass for 
hay. 

Branch y,—Live Stock Exhibited. — 
(The grades and values of these premiums 
to be hereafter afiixed and published^) 

1st. For beststallion for breed of draught 
horses. 
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2d. For best mare for breed of draught 
horses. 

3d. For best stallion for breed of light 
draught and saddlb horses. 

. 4th. For best mare for breed of light 
draught and saddle horses, 

5th. For the best saddle horse. 

6th. For the best pair of matched har- 
ness horses. 

7th. For the best pair of mules reared in 
Virginia. 

8th. For the best jaek. 

9th. For the best bull reared in Vir- 
ginia. ^ 

10th. For the best cow reared in Vir- 
ginia 

llth. For the best imported bull. 

12th. For the best imported cow. 

13th. For the best yoke of working oxen 
reared in Virginia. 

14th. For the best ram of long wooled 
Jbreed. 

15th. For the best lot of ewe% not less 
than three, of long wooled breed. 

IGth. For the best middle wooled ram. 

17th. For the best lot of ewes, not less 
than three, of same breed. 

18th. For the best fine wooled ram. 

19th. For the best lot of fine wooled 
ewes, not less than three. 

20th. For the best boar. 

21st. For the best sow. 

Branch VI. — Agricultural Machines 
and Implements Exhibited, > 

1st. Best wheat reaping machine, a pre- 
mium of second grade. 

2d. Best drilling machine for wheat, a 
premium of second grade. 

3d. Best corn shelier, a premium of 
third grade. 

4lh. Best three or four-horse plough, a 
premium of fourth grade. 

5th. Besttwo-horse (mouldboard)plough, 
fourth grade. 

6th. Best one-horse shovel, or other 
plough, without mould-board, for tillage of 
growing crops, ft premium of fifth grade; 

7th. Best cultivator, or other implement 
for similar operation, t premium of fifth 
grade. 

8th. Best planter or drill for depositing 
seed of corn, &c., at regular distances, a 
premium of fourth grade. 

9th. Best scythe and cradle, a premium 
of fourth grade. 

10th. Best wheat fan, a premium of 
third grade. 

1 1th. Best axe, a premium of fifth grade. 

12th. Best grubbing hoe, a premiun^ of 
fifth grade. 

5. 



13th. Best portable wheat threshing ma- 
chine, a premium of second grade. 

14th. Best E^tationary (or immovable) 
threshing machine, not exhibited, but i^e- 
ported on evidence of sufiicient trial, a pre- 
mium of thh*d grade. 

15th. Best hay press, a premium of se- 
cond grade. 

16th» Best grain crusher, a pet^ium of 
third grade. 

17tb. Best steam engine for agricultural 
purposes, a premium of second grade. 

ISth. Most extensive and valuable col* 
lection of useful machines and implemeilts 
exhibited, and made at any one factory, 
whether including subjects for other pre- 
miums or not, a premium of second grade. 

Branch YIL— Honorary testimmiials to 
each individual of Virginia who, previous 
to 1852, has discovered or introduced or 
brought into use, any principle, process, 
or facility, or generally any improvement' 
by which important value has been gained 
for the agricultural interests of Virginia. 

Hereafter one such testinionial to be of- 
fered each year for the best service of this 
character rendered by any individual 
within the year preceding the award; or 
otherwise if older, not having been em- 
braced in any former award because not 
earlier known. 

Branch VIII. — Special premiums for 
any useful subjects not embraced under 
any of the fbregoing heads: 

1st. Discovery in Virginia of mineral 
phosphate of lime in sufficient quantity to 
be valuable for sale and die^tant transpor- 
tation, as manure, a premium of first grade. 

If more than one claimant, the most va- 
luable discovery to have the award. 

Branch Villi.— Premiums to be pro- 
posed by and furnished hereafter by indi- 
viduals (or associations) of not less than 
$20 value for each, will be announced in 
proper time. 

GENEHAt. RiSMARKS ON, AND REGULATIONS 
FOR AWARDING PREMIUMS. 

Special committees shall examine and 
report upon all subjects offered for pre- 
miums, and recommend to the Executive 
Committee the awards deemed proper — 
and these recommendations shall always 
be respected, unless deemed contrary to 
the general design and rules oC adjudging 
merits and awarding premiums. The Exe- 
cutive Committee will confirm, or if re- 
quired, correct such reports, and declare 
the final award and distribute the pre- 
I miums or honorary testimonials. 
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Whenever the best subject for which is 
offered a prenuum has not merit or value 
to deserve such' distinction, no premium 
shall be awarded in that case. 

Except as to farms, crops and live ^tock, 
and new discoveries, &c., (oranchesSd;, 4th, 
5th and 7th,) or other particular excep- 
tions stated elsewhere, the competition for 
]Mremiaa9« is open to edl residents of the 
(Jnked lltates. 

Any animal, machine, or utensil, (branch 
5th and 6th,) which shall have a premium 
awarded it once, as being the best of its 
kind exhibited, shall not thereby be de- 
barred from claiming and obtaining the 
like distinction, so Ions as the particular 
subject shall be still deemed the best at 
subsequent exhibitions of the society. But 
in such cases, after two premiums in dif- 
ferent years may have been awarded to 
the same subject, any subsequent honor to 
the same may be a teetimonial only of its 
continued superiority, ^o other subjects 
except the last named shall obtain a pre- 
mium more than once. 

The kind of admissible testimony, can- 
not be prescribed in advance. The com- 
mittees for examining claims for premiums 
must judge of the value of the testimony 
ofiered, as well as of the value of the 
claim in other respects. 

As in regard to experiments, farming, 
crops, &c., no other witness is usually 
available, every claimant must testify in 
his own case, unless he has obtained and 
prefers to offer the testimony of others also. 

REMARKS ON PARTICDLAR SUUSCTS. 

Branch I. — All experiments submit- 
ted (or premiums, will be compared as to 
merit, whether Ihey relate to one or to 
different subjects. The superiority of me- 
rit, or value of any experiment, or series 
of ex(>eriments, in comparison with others, 
will be decided in reference to the nearest 
approximation to all the following condi- 
tions: Ist The comparative extent and 
completeness of the processes of experi- 
ment, and the apparent accuracy or the 
procedure; 2d. The clearness oi the re- 
port 

Branch II. — Essays^The form and 
manner of each is left to the discretion of 
the writer. The award of superiority will 
be made in reference to the probable 
utility of each writing to agricultural inte- 
rests, as well as to the ability of the treat- 
ing of each subject In matter designed 
to instruct, or to guide practical labors, 
clearness and fulness of^ details will be 



deemed a high claim to merit — and next 
conciseness. Nothing necessary for di- 
rection should be omitted — and nothing 
included that can be omitted without in- 
jury to the value of the instruction. 

Branch III.— JS^s^ Fctrwa'— Competi- 
tors for these honors must furnish a suf- 
ficiently minute, yet concise general state- 
ment of the former and present condition 
and products, the mode of improvement 
and course of general management, so 
that the statement may be instructive to 
other farmers, who can avail themselves of 
the like means for improvement. 

To no one farm shall this distinction be 
awarded more than once. In subsequent 
awards, the farms previously di8tinguJ€^ed 
shall simply be omitted from considera- 
tion, and the award to be made to the best 
conducted of all other known farms, with- 
out its being designed by such award, to 
indicate that these later distinguished 
farms are either superior or inferior to any 
which had been honored in that manner 
at earlier times. 

Branch IV. ^Heaviest average PrO' 
duct of Crops — To compete for these pre-^ 
miums, it is required that the field produ- 
cing the crap shall have been accurately 
measured (by survey) and the crop also, 
if of grain, by cubic contents, or otherwise. 
Crops of grass, dbc, may be estimated by 
the actual weighj of a small measured 
space of supposed average growth, such 
space being not less than one twenty-fifth 
part of the whole field. 

The general measurement of the crop 
in preparation, manuring and tillage should 
be stated concisely in writing. 

Branch V. — Live Stock — If a competi- 
tor claims any thing on the score of the 
breed of an animal, he must submit the 
pedigree in writing. 

The committee will award the pre- 
miums to the animala supposed to be most 
valuable for farm purposes, and will at 
their discretion, estimate the value of the 
breed, as well as all other points constitu- 
ting value. Unusually large and useless 
size, or extreme fatness, alone, will be 
deemed no merit If there has tieen any- 
thing peculiar in the manner of feeding 
and other treatment of an animal, bearing 
on its value or profit, the facts should be 
submitted in writing. No unprofitable ani- 
mal will be a proper subject for a pre- 
mium. 

Branch VI. — Machines a/nd Implex 
ments — In judging of comparative merits, 
regard will be had not only to the efifec- 
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tiveness and importance of the operation, 
but also the darability and ibe cost of the 
machine or utensil. The preroium for any 
single machine or utensil stiould be due to 
the inventor or improver thereolj whose 
discovery lias constituted the merit of the 
subject, and has gained the premium. If 
the merit is due to more than one disco- 
verer, then Instead of a premium, a tesd- 
ponial of honor shall be given to them 
jointly. 



For the Soatbern Planter. 

POtR ERAS OP AGRICULTURAL 
CONDITION, 

IN A PARTXOCLAR LOCALITY. 

Not long ago, the writer of the following 
remarks visited the neighborhood in which 
the earlier portion of his life had been 
passed, but from which his residence had 
long been removed. Upon this occasion, 
a somewhat protracted stay permitted his 
observations to be extended to scenes and 
objects with which he had formerly been 
familiar, but which had been out of sight 
for many years. The previous and accu- 
rate general reports, and the information 
thence inferred, did not prevent surprise, 
a9 well as high gratification to the writer, 
in the general exhibition of improvement 
of the lands, and of the thrift of the pro- 
prietors, of social benefits thence derived, 
and still more to be valued than mere 
wealth. But with these, there were also 
other and alarming indications of fViture 
evils, whose sources are hidden in the bene* 
fits now heedlessly and imprudently en- 
joyea. These views suggested the fol- 
lowing remarks, of mixed approbation, 
censure, and solemn warning. They are 
designed to exhibit, in practical illustra- 
tions, certain agricultural causes and ef- 
fects — and good practices held up for 
general applause and imitation, and of 
bad (though not generally so recognised,) 
for reprehension and avoidance. Still 
more particularly and especiolly does the 
writer hope that his statements and admo- 
nitions will serve, before too late, for the 
beneficial instruction of the residents of 
the neighborhood in question. He feels a 
deep and abiding solicitude for their gene- 
ral, and more especially in their agricultu- 
ral success and welfare— for which feeling, 
the operating reasons will be sufficiently 
obviou« to the community which will be 
the subject of these r^jnarks. Therefore, 



the writer trusts that, in respect to his mo- 
tives) be will be pardoned for sharply ces* 
suring what are deemed bad practice^ of 
his friesdsy or of the fathers or other near 
relatives of friends. 

To avoid personalities as much as possi- 
ble, no nam^s will be here stated, and, in- 
deed, no one individual will be referred to, 
separate from his class. And classes of 
individuals, and of habits, in former days, 
were so much alike throughout lower Vir- 
ginia, that the general description mi^, 
perhaps, suit for many other localities ber 
sides the one in view. But while avoid- 
ing ail reference to individual cases, the 
description and statements to be here given 
will be of actual occurrences, and correct 
in the general view, and also of particulars, 
so far as the writer believes. But in mat- 
fers of detail, or as to exceptions, he may 
fall into some unintportant errors^ owing to 
deficiency of recent personal observation, 
or to mistaken reports. 

The neighborhood which will h^e be 
called M— , forms part of one of the 
tide-water counties of Virginia. On its 
river side, a narrow and irregular margin 
of naturally rich land permitted the exis- 
tence of a number of large farms, produc- 
tive at first, and of which the proprietors 
were rich, (for the time and locality,) or at 
least were in easy circumstances. The 
lands back from the river were much 
poorer. The larger proportion of the 
whole neighborhood, and even of the 
former best farms, was poor; and much of 
this proportion was even very poor land, 
still under its original forest growth, or a 
second growth ^ "old Held pines" suc- 
ceeding the exhaustion, and "turnings oat" 
of the land. But as the early practice Was 
to clear and cultivate the best ground only, 
and as labor was then very cheap, and 
prices of crops generally high, almost 
every pioprietor drew from his land a suf- 
ficient income, without much attention, 
or care for either the presenter the future. 
The continuance of this general condition 
of cultivation, and the social habits thereby 
induced, wlU be distinguished as 

THE FIRST ERA. 

This state of (at least) pecuniary pros- 
perity continued for the time succeeding 
the close of the war of the revolution, and 
its consequent enormous losses, and diffi- 
culties to land-holders, and the war of com- 
mercial losses and restrictions which prer 
ceded the actual hostilities with Greaf 
Britain Iq )8I2. During the long inter 
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mediate time, the general wars of' Europe, 
and our own state of peace and free trade, 
and the foreign demand for, and very high 
prices of all our agricultural products, pro- 
duced a long series of unequalled farming 
profile, so far as estimated by high prices 
of crops, and of annual incomes greater 
than before known. This rate of prices 
continued so long, that it was deemed the 
fixed condition of things, of which no ter- 
mination was anticipated. Of course, ha- 
, bits' of expenditure were fixed in accord- 
ance; and these, unfortunately, were much 
mor6 enduring than the high prices and 
profits upon which the expenditures and 
other habits had been founded. 

The first era was the flourishing time, 
in M' ' ■'% as elsewhere, of "old Virginia 
hospitality," and all its good and evil con- 
fiequences. No man of wealth, or with a 
moderate estate, thought of attending per- 
sonally to his farming. Every detau of 
management was entrusted to the over- 
seers, who rarely were stimulated by even 
the general superintendence and control of 
their employers. Overseers' wages were 
generally paid in a certain sl^are or pro- 
portion of the crops they nrade. Thus, 
they had a direct interest in drawing from 
the land and labor as much as possi&e du- 
ring the currentyear of their engagement; 
and none whatever in preserving or in- 
creasing the productive power of Sie land 
for later times. It came to be recognised 
as a maxim of agricultural morals, that 
'^it was not just for a proprietor to inter- 
fere with and change his overseer's de- 
signed direction of the labors of the farm^ 
inasmuch as any abstraction from imme- 
^diate product, for the sake of future im* 
:provement, operated to lessen the over- 
seer's profits for the present year." This 
doctrine accorded so well with the dispo- 
sition of every indolent, careless, and 
wasteful proprietor, then it is no wonder 
that it came to be generally received, and 
conformed to in practice. 

The more wealthy proprietors^ having 
no occupation of industry, spent their time 
mostly in seeking pleasure. Visits to each 
other were frequent and protracted. It 
was rare that any one of this class was 
without some company, either at home or 
abroad. Besides such exercise of recip- 
rocal ht}spitality, everv idle or homeless 
^gentleman" of the whole country found 
in every mansion a comfortable sojourning 
place, and, at least the outward show, if 
not the reality, of welcome, so long as he 
might chooQe to stay. Of course, visits 



from such persons were ordinary oceur- 
reoces — and were sometimes protracted 
for weeks or months. That this particu- 
lar neighborhood was not "eaten out" by 
this class of genteel and honorable va- 
grants and spongers, was not because of 
their deficiency of numbers, or of active 
use of their facilities — ^but because they 
had the like privileges in every part of 
the country. This race, fortunately, is 
now nearly extinct. But many such indi- 
viduals are still remembered,' who for 
manv years of their adult' life, and some 
for their whole life, pursued no other busi- 
ness, and had no other means of support, 
except visiting their friends. Of course, 
they counted their friends by hundreds. 

The wealthier proprietors in M— - 
were not only hospitable and kind hosts, 
but also refined and pleasing companions. 
Their lathers' wealth had served to give 
to them the education and manners of 
good society. With many excellent social 
and moral qualities, their habits of idle- 
ness and pleasure-seeking naturally led to 
the attendant and consequent vices. So- 
cial drinking was often carried to excess ; 
and card-playing was sure to be intro» 
duced whenever as many neighbors dined 
together as served to make up a game of 
loo. Horse-racing was a favorite amus(J- 
ment of all classes; some of the farmers 
owned and ran race-horses, and nearly all 
reared horses of the high blood, and at 
the high cost, required for the turf, but 
which, in most cases, were subjected to the 
more humble and more useful services of 
the plough. 

THE SECOND ERA. 

It is not necessary to trace, with mi- 
nuteness, the causes above stated, to their 
certain consequences — the full fruition of 
which distinguished the second agricultu- 
ral era of M -. It is enough to say, 

that after more or less time, eyety farm 
was greatly Impoverished — almost every 
estate was seriously impaired — and some 
were involved in debt to nearly their value. 
Most of the proprietors had died, leaving 
families in reduced circumstances, and in 
some cases in great straits. No farm, 
whether of a rich or a poor proprietor, had 
escaped great exhaustion; and no j)ro- 
perty great delapidation, unless because 
the proprietor had at first been too poor to 
join in the former expensive habits of his 
wealthier neighbors. The commence- 
ment of this time of retribution was before 
the war of 1812; and the prostration of 
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agricoltaral prices and profits which, pre* 
ceded and continued through that war, 
brought the Ibrmer state of posperity. en- 
tirely to a close, The second era — the 
time of privation^ poverty, and almost of 
despair, ibr very many, continued in full 
force to about 1S26 from agricultural 
causes — and still later (in common with 
the country at large,) for additional finan- 
cial causes, resulting from the blunders 
of government in directing currency and 
banking — which, however heavily oppress^ 
ing agricultural interests, ' were general, 
and require no more reference here. 

Heavy as were the sufierings produced 
by the war, thej served as a useful though 
stern school ot discipline and reform for 
the previous wastetul and idle habits. 
These were abandoned, because it was im- 
possible longer to indulge in them. There 
was nothing left to waste, bbt time and la- 
bor; and these continued to be wasted in 
the now fruitless efforts to cultivate to 
profit, or to replace the fertility of soil 
which had been destroyed. Luxury and 
expense had been greatly lessened. But 
on that account the universal prostration 
was even the more apparent. Many man- 
sions were falling into decay. Few re- 
ceived any but trivial and indispensable 
repairs. No- new mansion was erected, 
and rarely any other farm building of 
value. There was still generally prevail- 
ing idleness among proprietors; and also 
an abaodonment or hope, which made 
every one desirous to sell his land and 
move to the fertile and far west; and a 
general emigration and dispersion only 
was prevented by the impossibility of 
finding purchasers for the lands, even at 
half the then low estimate of^ market 
prices. No good school could be main-- 

tained in or even near to M . ,For 

some fifteen or more vears, including this 
whole era, there had been no regular pub- 
lic worship, or religious services on Sun- 
day, and rarely at any irregular times. 
The people were too poor to pay the 
schoolmaster or the preacher. 

TBE THian ERA. 

For some years before this state of pros- 
tration and lowest condition had ceased to 
be universal, and to give character to the 
community, there had begun to operate, in 
a few particular cases, the means for re- 
covery, and of attaining future and gene- 
ral prosperity. But so far, these were but 
exceptions to the general condition of 
the lowest agricultural depression. The 



first dawn of profitable improvement of 
poor lands, and of cro^m, had been made 
evident to but a few farmers ns yet. The- 
improvement of land by marling had been 
begun in M— — , and upon the Compara^ 
tively small spaces, the earliest thus ma- 
nured, the benefits promised much to the 
believers in this then novel mode of fertili- 
zation. Still, rapidly as these small 
spaces were enlarged and multiplied, and 
great as were the profits on these spaces 
obtained, .by the few marlers, the general 
disregard or unbelief of the value, pre- 
vented, for years, any extensive effect on 
agricultural interests m general, or even 
any manifest change in tl^ general down- 
ward progress of M Perhaps, 
notwithstanding some few remarkable 
cases of exception, and of great improve- ' 
ment of particular farms, the general de- 
cline of agricultural profits and welfare 
continued to about 1826 or '7-*when lands 
were generally most exhausted, and low^ 
est priced, their products yielding least pro- 
fit, and the proprietors in the lowest con- 
difion. Then th^ practice of marling be- 
came general. Necessity had forced the 
rising generation of proprietors to become 
economical and industrious; and the cer- 
tain and rich rewards now*, for the first 
time, offered for their labors for improve- 
ment, was a powerful additional incentive 
to industry and general good habits. The 
young proprietors who had recently- 
reached manhood, and those who subse- 
quently grew up under these new circum- 
stances, were, almost without exc«^ption, 
industrious^ steady, sober, and thrifty. It 
has since been as rare to find a farmer of- 
M- wanting in these qualities, as it 
would- have been in the first era, to find 
one possessing all of them. In periods 
varying from ten to fifleen years, after be- 
ginning to marl, almost every proprietor 
had increased his crops to two or three- 
fold the former amount Of course, the 
nett profits and the intrinsic value of land 
are both increased by permanent improve- 
ment in much greater measure than that 
of the increased gross products. Gk>od or 
improvable Innds, and desirable posses- 
sions, have since been rarely sold, or of- 
fered for sale ; and the actual prices of' the 
land sold, (which never keep pace with 
the increase of productive value,) are 
much higher than formerly. Not a single 
case has occurred since marling was be- 
gun, of a resident, or proprietor, in M , 

having moved to the west. The sons or 
grandsons of the men of the first era are| 
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for the roost part, the present proprietors — 
ia some cases by re-purchase. Most of 
them are now the fathers of either large 
or growing families; and poor as most of 
tiiem began their labors, there it every 
prospect that all can give to their children 
more expensive educations and better pro- 
perties, than they themselves received' 
from their fathers, dr their fathers' estates. 

There is also most manifest and exten- 
sive improvement in the moral and social 
condition and habits of this community, 
which is mainly, if not entirely, due to the 
improvement of farming practiced. The 
vices of intemperate drinking and gaming 
are extremely rare, and scarcely known in 
persons otherwise respectable. [Wasteful 
expenditure is still more rare. Almost 
every man is thriving in his affairs. Al- 
most every farmer, ^according to the 
wants of his growing family,) has either 
thoroughly repaired or added to his man- 
sion, or has built anew — or is now doing 
so. In this respect, there is presented to 
the eye a remarkable contrast to the gene^ 
ral neglect and dilapidation of buildings 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Among the buildings completely re- 
paired is the- old church, which had neen 
left for many years without use, and was 
then hastening to ruin. The servicies of 
public worship, have now been long per- 
formed there regularly. Amounts have 
been piid for such purposes, which are 
unusual fdr any country congregations. 
The ministerial services secured and now 
enjoyed are of very high order. 

Two respectable schools are now sus- 
tained in IVf ; and they are as much 

required for the increased number of 
children, as by the increased pecuniary 
means, and more elevated views of the pa- 
rents. 

It might be inferred, if not explained, 
that the improvement of morals and of re- 
ligious observances in M », had been, 

as in numerous other cases, the results of 
religious influence operating in advance of 
other causes. Such was not the case. It 
is far from the design of the writer to de- 
preciate, in the slightest degree, this most 
important of all means for extended moral 
reformation. But it is due to truth, in thi$ 
case, to say that the economical and moral 
reformation of this neighborhood, and even 
its early liberal outlay for the services of 
religion, preceded the existence of any 
extended religious feeling or its influence. 
Indeed, in the early time of this third era, 
it was a remarkable fact^ for a community 



in general so moral, that there were sbibw 
professors of religion. But latterly this 
state of things has been nearly reversed; 
and though religious feeling did not pre- 
cede the recent and present reformation of 
business and social habits, it has followed 
that reformation, and to a remarkable ex- 
tent. 

THE FOURTH ERA — IN PROSPECT. 

The State of prosperity and improve- 
ment, which has been described, has so far 
exhibited no general and obvious abate- 
ment; and but ^&w cases of particular ex- 
ceptions — of which the causes are as ap- 
parent as the effects. Few, if any of the 
residents have suspected, or will no>v ad- 
mit, that in their present prosperity they 
are planting the seeds of future decline, 
and that, without a change of the general 
procedure, a fourth era will arrive, of de- 
cline of fertility, leading, if hot properly 
counteracted, to final and remediless im- 
poverishment of their lands. Should this 
warning (like many others preceding,) be 
neglected, and the contihgent prediction be 
fulfilled, the cause will be the same that 
in England has long established and made 
current the common saying that 'timing 
makes rich fathers, but poor sons." And 
this saying has been true there, and the 
same as to marling will be true here, in 
the greater number of cases ; not, in the 
least, because of any fault or danger of 
the proper use of calcareous manures, 
but because of the heedlessness of those 
who use them improperly. The farmers 

of M , like most others, while they 

have industriously applied marl, and pro- 
fited well by its early returns, have not at- 
tended properly to sound views of its mode 
of action. They have been told, from the 
beginning, that lime (or marl) gave, di- 
rectly, no aliment to crops, (or scarcely 
any,) and no new fertility to soil — but ena- 
bled plants to use all the previous (per- 
haps dormant) fertility of the soil, and en- 
abled soil (if permitted to act) to gather, 
and store up, and fiTi new supplies of fer- 
tilizing matter. Nobody in M has 

denied this doctrine; but very few have 
obeyed its necessary deductions^ that 
limed or marled land should be supplied, 
(or )3e permitted to supply itself by means 
of its own growth,) with organic or vege- 
table matter in full proportion to all that is 
drawn from it. If more is regularly taken 
off, in crops, that' all the fertilizing princi- 
ples restored from all sources^ then the 
stock of fertility is in the course of being 
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fioncqined ; even though t)|e erops have 
not as yet beea lessened in the least, or 
even may be still increasin|r* Marling 

has enabled the farmers of M to 

draw from the now utilized fertility of their 
before acid^nd inert soils, doubled, tripled, 
and in some cases quadrupled crops of 
grain. The lands can as well, or better, 
produce as much increased crops of grass, 
or other vegetable matter; oqe yearns 
growth of which, if left on the land as 
manure, would re«ptace what had b^en 
drawn away by two grain crops re- 
moved; Or would supply manure for as 
many thereafter. But this conservative 

J process, which is the most profitable even 
i)r speedy returns, is rarely carried fully 
into eJQTect. The contrary course is almost 
tiniversally pursued, of drawing from the 
land, in each course of its rotation, more 
in crops removed, than can be compensa* 
ted' to tlie soil by the vegetable growth 
left to act aa manure, or- in other putres- 
cent manure supplied. This procedure, 
though not so sudden in operation, is yet 
precisely in effect the "killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs,"^ for the purpose 
of getting all that the land can yield, as 
soon as possible. This is the course that 
nearly all the farinens of M— — are pur- 
suing, to more or less extent, and without 
knowing Jt. There is not one of them 
who would, intentionally, impoverish his 
land. Every one would deem impoverish- 
ing culture as a loss, and even a disgrace 
to him. But he cannot be pursuaded that 
he has been so acting, and is continuing 
eo to act, while his crops have not yet 
^manifestly) declined below their highest 
increased rates. 

Should the fears here expressed be 

well-founded—should the farpiersof M 

persist in taking more from their lands 
than they permit to be restored as re- 
sources for contimied production, (or, as 
ought to be, for still iocreasiqg produc- 
tion)^ — then a decline is certain to begin, 
and to proceed, however slowly, to its fa- 
tal termination. The final result may be 
very long arriving. It will never occur to 
those who will receive and regard this 
warning. But to all who will not regard 
this or any such warning, there will cer- 
tainly occur, at some future time, a state.of 
poverty of their lands at least as great as 
formerly existed, and much more hopeless 
of remedy — because not again to be re- 
moved, but rather would be aggravated, 
by a repetition of the same cheap manure, 



' - - 

which was formerly so effieaeious for fer- 
tilizing. 

May thisr warning not be uttered in 

lin! : 

Calx. 



vain! 



For the ^oathern Plaater. 
FENCING, &c. 

lifr. EdUoTj—YQViT correspondent " M. C." 
inthe January number of the Planter, makes 
some very interesting remarks on the subject 
of fencing, which he hopes may tend to lessea 
the "onerous" lax upon the farmers of Vir- 
ginia, for, says he, "No man looks forward 
%vith any hope to any modification in the law 
of enclosures," and proceeds to show the great 
necessity of Ipoking out for some cheaper plan 
of fencing than the present mode; we may 
derive much information from his observations 
and plans— they are good. 3ut I must beg 
leave todifferwith him in reference to a "Hope," 
at least in the modification of the fence law, and 
in the same number of the Planter he may see 
that the "Farmer's Club of Nottoway county,^' 
not only entertain a hope, but under a consci- 
ousness of the justice of their cause arc now 
petitioning the Legislature of Virginia for 
some change Or modification in the law, and 
it is my deliberate opinion; and has been for 
3rears, that it is only necessary to persevere 
and agitate the subject until ample light is af- 
forded, and the end, desired will b^ accom- 
plished. It is Qtie of those subjects involving 
principles that l^ill bear investigation. But 
very many of the farmers consider a fence as 
indispensable as ploughing their land, and 
hence never calculate how enormous the tax 
of fencing is and upon whom the heaviest 
burden falls, hence never think of relief, and 
the burden is daily increasing, which I think 
I can show. At no distant day we shall 
not hear with ibdifference the loud and jasf 
complaints of the farmers in lower Eastern 
Virginia, but a large majority of all Classes 
east of the Blue Rid^e will see the justice of 
uniting with their suffering brother farmers of 
the lower country, praying the Legisjatore to 
modify or repeal the fence law; apd when it is 
fell and seen that general interest and justice 
both demand it, we have only to ask it ^nd it 
will be done. Let me present, for the consi- 
deration of your readers, a few plain facts: 
Look at the vast improvements now going on 
in our section of country, the immense demand 
for lumber in oar cities, towns and villages, 
and for plank and railroads, canals and bridges, 
and for farm buildings. The use of guano, 
plaster, lime, &c. bringing into cnUivatioa 
toany poor sections of land from which we 
have received large supplies of lumber, ths 
rapid increase of our crops of wheat, already 
very large, constantly making heavy drafts 
upon all the best pak of all kinds, and chest* 
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Bat for barrel timber, and a great amount of 
under growth destroyed by getting timber to 
steam saw mills, much cut for hoop and keg 

fioles, and many of such are sent to the West 
ndie^. Just below my residence, within twen- 
ty miles square, there are I think upwards of 
twenty steam saw mills in operation, cutting 
frooL two ,to fire thousand feet of lumber per 
day, making an aggregate of not less than 
sixty thousand feet per day within that space, 
and they are being scattered in all the country 
east of the Blue Ridge, and many carried, be^ 
}rond it. Poor timber lands have increased in 
yalue within four years from one to three hun- 
dred percent.; and such is the facility of trans- 
portation, that fire wood is an article of trade— 
and is in demand— and every tree that will 
rhzke one hundred fence rails is worth froq^ 
fiAy cents to one dollar each. Now, are not 
these startling facts 1 Many inquiries are now 
being made by the thinking part of thet:om- 
munity, what shall we do soon for building 
and rail ti mber and fire wood 1 I now propose 
to show that the heaviest proportion of the 
great expense of fencing falls on the poor man, 
or man in common circtimstanees, owning a 
small farm— and as timber rises in value it 
will become more burdensome. 

Fencing 10 acres under the present 
system, ten rails to ihe panel, making 
3,680 rails, hauling and patting up; 
worth SI per hundred, $36 80 

37 irees to make them, worth 50 cents 
each, IS 50 

$55 30 
Interest on this sum, 9 years the last 
of a fence, 39 86 

885 16 

Annual Tax of 10 acres, to say no- 
thing of repairs, &c, $9 46 

Fencing 100 acres under same system, 
Ac. making 11,200 rails, hauling and 
putting up, at $1 per hundred, $113 00 

1 12 trees to make them, worth 50 cents 
each, 56 00 



Interest on this amount 9 years, 



$168 00 
90 73 

$258 72 



Annual Tax of 100 acres, saying no- 
thing of repairs, &c. $38 63 

This is a fair calculation under the present 
system, showing most clearly that the man 
with a little farm of ten acres, pays a tax of 
about one-third as much as the man with one 
hundred acres. The former making, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty barrels of com and toe latter 
making two to three hundred, perhaps foor 
hundred barrels— clearing land and cultivation 
cost the same per acre. Now, whose corn 



costs the most to make ill I think I have 
proved that a great disproportion of the enor- 
mous tax of fencing is upon the poor man, and 
when the time comes, and come it must, when 
with our friend "M. C." we have to resort to 
rock, ditching, wire and Osage Orange hedges, 
will it not bear still hardernnon the poor man 1 
Why will we not then take the advice of Solo- 
mon,' "The prudent man foreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself," and learn to live under a 
modification of the fence law before a worse 
thing comes upon us. Once mo/e let me try 
to make the matter more plain for those who 
may not desire to understand it. Let ns sup- 
pose a case: Suppose the^ Legislature of Vir- 
ginia was to repeal the fence law and agree 
to allow every farmer so much per head for 
keeping his cattle in an enclosure, say one 
dollar each; and to raise the money for this 
purpose, was to levv a tax upon every farmer 
exactly as they tax themselves in fencing. 

Here is the statement: 
The 10 acre farmer is taxed annually 

as above, $9 46 

Allowance made him for keeping, say 

3 head of cattle, at $1 each, 3 46 



A clear loss of this sum. 



$6 46 



The lOOacre farmer is taxed annuallv, $38 63 
Allowance made him for keeping 30 
head of cattle— if the other Keeps 3 
he ought to keep 30, at $1, 30 00 



A clear gain of this sum, 



$1 37 

I will now suggest a plan which, in my opi- 
nion, will in eflect, in a considerable degree, 
act as a modification of the fence law: Let 
every farmer keep good gates, instead of draw- 
bars and gaps, and keep his stock in proper 
bounds in winter, as well as summer; tlierebj 
preventing their stock from learning their 
pow;ers and contracting mischievous habits; 
and at the same time pray the Legislature or 
Virginia to enact a law to prevent those very 
unruly and ungovernable animals, bulls and 
boars, from running at large. They soon learn 
their strength, and seldom torn to the right or 
left for any fence, prostrating the fences as 
they go at any season of the year, letting in 
other stock to their ruin and an immense de- 
struction of crops, sometimes eating up the 
"ten acre field" in one night; and such evients 
often cause strife and discord among neigh- 
bors—and such anima Is are dangerous in many 
instances, and at any rate are very alarming 
both in the country and in villages, and roam- 
ing as they do, farmers nannot expect to im- 
prove their stock, nor can they nave their 
calves and pigs at a proper time, which often 
renders them valueless. 



Yours, respectfully. 



W. TiBIBERLAKK. 



BeUe Air, March 3, 1852. 
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For the Southern Planter. ' 
CULTIVATION OP CORN. 



Mr, EdiUfr,-^Vt6m April till Augnst last 
y€ir we had a severe droaght, relieved by a 
few light showers of rain; but I made, an ex- 
eellent crop of com as to both 'qi]«aHty and 
quantity. As a good crop was a rarity in this 
repian, it is fair to infer that there was some- 
thing worth telling in4h& preparation or cuUi- 
vation, or in both. But of this you shall judge. 

The, scene of the crop is an old cornfield 
that has been iii constant culiivalion or pastUr 
rage for many years, without manure of any 
sort. About one-third of it is creek bottom. 
In December and Jat)Qary, the fieid was bro- 
ken up to an average depth of nine or ten 
inches; but soole of the hillsides, ploughed in 
large lands, were broken several inches deeper. 
In. April, the field was dragged, and the high- 
land furrowed ibr planting, by running large 
shove] ploughs horizontally, about four and a 
half feet apart. The bottoms, broken up in 
four rowed beds, Were listed with four furrows 
by two-horse ploughs, and the lists were split 
with the shovels. The corn having been 
soaked in a solution of saltpetre, and then 
coated with tar and plaster, was dropped by 
a hand in the shovel furrows, at distances of 
{fom twenty-four to thirty inches on highland 
and eighteen inches on the bottoms, and was 
covered with seven-tooih harrows, without the 
front tooth. Soon after the corn came up, coult- 
ers were run twice in a row, next the corn, on 
the thinnest and stiffest portions of the high 
land ; and seven-tooih harrows were run twice 
ia these rows. In all other parts of the field, 
only the harrows were used. Hoes followed 
the harrows, merely skimming between the 
plants, and all the hoe work was completed in 
less than six days. One large hill was har- 
rowed a second time, and another hillside, on 
which the rows were not more than three and 
a half feet wide, was worked finally with a 
one-horse cultivator. The other parts of the 
field, high and low, were laid by with one-horse 
daeons, throwing out the whole row. 

The product of the field, considerably dimi- 
nished by the bad "stand*' on some of the 
richest spots, was greater than the best of two 
crops it had previotisly produced for me, by 
nearly one hundred barrels. 

I omitted to state that the com was thinned, 
as the hands went over the crop with the hoes, 
to one stalk on the high land and on the bot- 
tom, except some of the richest places of the 
latter, on which two stalks were left together. 

The prod tret was remarkable for the season, 
and has been attributed to other causes than 
the deep ploughing and the cultivation. But 1 
am satisfied that it is due mainly to four things: 
1st. The land was broken close and deep. 
2d. The corn was planted thick. 3d. It was 
planted and covered very deep— at least four 
inches. 4tb. The cuUivatioh was shallow in 
compacison with the depth of the jilant4ng) 



and hence, while the surface was kept tolera- 
bly clean a^d loose, the tooi$ were not much 
bjoken. 

I iptended to run the drags broadcast over 
the field, as soon as the corn was up^ but the 
ever-pressing claims of the tobacco crop pre- 
vented. This was the more necessary, because 
a heavy fall of rain made a hard crust on the 
surface, and the dragging would have removed 
this crust. 

How would it do, Mr. Editor, to plough in 
guano and plaster, or euano and charcoal, 
When we break land for corn 7 If we may 
plodgh in the guano at that time, without too 
great loss by evaporation, the time and labor 
of putting It in at planting time would be « 
saved, and the reverMnp of the furrow slice 
would be Ikvoided. Besides these advantages, 
it occurs to me that guano would act better on 
a summer crop if put into the 0arth in autumn 
or in winter; because there is always moisture 
enough then to dissolve. the salts, and time 
enough, at the most favorable season, for the 
decompositions and combinations that che- 
mists teli us take place when suano is mixed 
with the sbil. If applied at planting time, the , 
land must be re- ploughed, or the guano can^ 
not be covered as deep as it ought to be; 
and then,, if a dry a season succeed, bat little 
benefit will result lo the crop. 

Yours,, rapectlnlly, 

Tu T. T. 



FOOT ROT.. 



This disease has been the; dread and 
scourge of fhrmers everywhere, and has 
been the means of discouraging a great 
n^any from growing wool. It has also 
been the fruitful source of any quantity of 
quackery. We will engage to cure every 
sheep in the Union and warrant them for 
twenty-five cents per head. And we will 
tell all our readers how to do it without 
any humbuggery about it.- 

Take about four ounces of the sulphate 
of copper, or as it is known at the shops 
blue vitriol^ dissolve in a quart of rain wa- 
ter. Cuttle your affectedf sheep, pare the 
hoof away from all the part aflected; be 
sure of that, even if it takes it all off. Then 
apply the solution to every part of the foot, 
carefully and thoroughly. If well done, 
the cure is perfected. About a week after 
examine the foot, lest you may not have 
thorovigMy pared off all the hoof from the 
affected part. The sheep ought to be kept 
in a dry pasture for a week or so af\er the 
application. If any subscriber wishea to 
go into the humbugging business, he can 
take the above solution, costing about six 
cents, put in a little wine and a little tbbaccc^ 
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Juice, just enough to disguise the cblor of 
the liquor, look very wise and use some 
very long hard names, and he will Hnd no 
difficulty in getting plenty of customers, 
especially among those who do not take 
the Wool Grower. — fVool Grower. 



For the Sootbera Pl«iiter. 

ON TILLAGE. 

The origin of tillage is commensurate 
with the fall of man. When the Creator 
bad rested from his labor, and pronounced 
it "good^-r-everv thing, animate and in- 
timate, partook of the nature of the 
Great Architect, and was periect No de- 
solating thunder-storm could wrest from 
man the bountiful supplies of a good pro- 
vidence; no parching drought could arrest 
promising crops, and deprive him of the 
staff of life; there was no frost to kill; no 
insects to destroy the natural productions 
so bountifully spread out for his use; all 
these things could make no alteration in 
the life of him to whom were given '^everv 
herb bearing seed, every beast of the field, 
every fish, fowl and living thing:'' on the 
contrary, our. progenitor's life might have 
been one of uninterrupted and unalloyed 
happiness; it was his to enjov life without 
life's cares. On which ever side he turned 
himself, he beheld green trees and mur- 
muring brooks; every leaf animated by 
tlie breezes springing up and cooled by 
four rivers, the waters of which glistened 
beneath the radiating sun, gladdened his 
eyes; a velvet carpet was at hand upon 
which to recline, when he bad ^'freely 
eaten of the fruit of the garden;" and as 
even these were not enough, " toman was 
given a help-meet" to perfect his pleasures 
through life — and, perhaps, smooth the 
pillow of death. But, a)as! man's great- 
est — best gift — brouffht desolation, woe 
and misery to him, and a fearful curse upon 
his posterity* 

We have become tillers of the soil, and 
are living by the sweat of our brows; now 
la waging a fearful war between nature 
and art; briers, weeds and thistles are 
springing up to destroy the labor of man; 
and he is engaged in felling the forest to 
live out bis days of labor. What a fear- 
ful doom, and still more fearful reward, we 
reap, if, instead of conquerors, we become 
the conquered I then man preys upon his 
feltow-msn, and with aceelerating speed, 
Ipushes down Ufa's dedivity, tiii death 



doses the fearful tragedy. Such are some 
of the evils of every day life brought upon 
us — and which all farmers have to en- 
counter. It becomes us, then, as tillers of 
the soil and as a club, to enquire how we 
are to lessen those evils whicn must be en- 
countered, and make the soil subaeryieBt 
to our wants. 

Man robs the forest of nature's growth, 
and the earth of nature's manure; she^ 
true to herself, attempts to resume her em- 
pire. The growth or centuries being de- 
stroyed by the fell swoop of the woodman's 
axe, nature, crippled in her energies, puts 
up annuals to war against those annuals 
planted by man to supply his wants, ^hie 
strife is carried on rrom year to year, till 
nature despairing, almost ^ives up the con- 
test. Art has triumphed lor a season ; but 
the arena upon which this long contest has 
been fought, presents a spectacle so naked 
as almost to be taken for a desert But 
the triumph of man, like Adam's last gift, 
has become his ruin, and the earth has 
been robbed of its capacity to sustain the 
conqueror. Such then is the tendency of 
tillage. 

How shall we avoid destroying the soil, 
and leave it as rich as we found it in the 
forest state; and how shall we improve its 
productive power, are questions of great- 
est importance, and demand our serious 
consideration. Many schemes have been 
resorted to, some plans successfully car- 
ried out, to effect tnese objects^ The di»- 
appointments most generally to be met 
with, are to be attributed to the foulness of 
our lands after being improved or before be- 
coming exhausted. Now, to get over this 
difiiculty, the farmer roust adopt modes of 
culture which will leave his fields dean, 
and stiil keep up the productive power of 
his land. The foreign practice (now be- 
ing adopted to some extent in this country) 
seems to be this: to cultivate the fields K)r 
several years in succession for that pur- 
pose, when they are laid down to grass^ 
and after the natural grasses have taken 
the place of artificial ones, so far as to ren* 
der them unprofitable, the land is again 
broken up, and goes through tlie same 
course of treatment, with like good effects. 

Why should not we follow this practice, 
though our crops (except the wheat crop) 
are essentially diOerent? Suppose one of 
us possess an arable surface of one hun- 
dred acres, and manure annually ten acrcA. 
It takes no prophet's eye to foresee, that 
even with Uie use of lime, many long 
weary years will elapse before that laa^ 
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if very poor, will yield socb abundant 
erops as to sucftain us, much less remune- 
rate us for bur labor in a pecuniary point of 
view. 

Suppose such land cultivated in three 
fields, thus: first year corn, second year 
.wheat and clover sowed, third year rest; 
there will be m annual cultivation sixty-six 
and two-third acres and ten manured^ ta- 
king ten years to go over the entire mir* 
face with putrescent mantires. Before the 
manured parts again come into rotation, 
the field receiving the manure will be as 
poor as at first, save as the gradual en- 
riching (Quality of the lime, combining with 
and '^fixme" the manure and vegetable 
matter, wilt have a tendency to keep up 
improvement Added to this, on all wrms 
there are poor spots and galls, usually at a 
distance from the buildings where the ma- 
nure is made, and, of course, requiring 
more labor to transport it ; on large farms, 
sometimes a mile, perhaps more; on small 
ones as great in proportion to the available 
force on them. After such places on the 
farm, as those spoken of, have been en<^ 
riched, then the farmer may adopt the 
course of culture alluded to in a former 
part of this essay, (which our bye laws re- 
quire me to furnish,) by selecting a piece 
of land near his farm-pea, and as large as 
can be covered with his annual supply of 
manure. Let him lay off four such lots, 
one of which will be manured for, say, 
com, to be followed by wheat, aDd laid 
down to grass, until two Jots are in grass. 
Then cultivate the remaining lots in corn 
and wheat, manured, of course, every year 
until the grass begins to fail; then reverse 
the crops, putting com and wheat on old 
l^rass lots, and grass on the others. But 
in our day, when guano can be had, no 
man can be excused, who, having rich 
fields, exhausts them, or poor fields, and 
vnll ncft improve them. Three fields, (two 
of which may be cultivated every year and 

fuanoed, ihe third laid down to grass,) 
have no doubt, may be enriched by pur- 
suing this course; for two thirds, cultivated 
yearly, will receive this manure on one 
part (the third pert in wheat) annually. 
When tiie grass fails on the other portion, 
take that field in hand, and lay down 
another to grass. The practical questions 
to be decided, are : will this concentrated 
manure pay a profit on the investment, and 
improve the land? The first has been an* 
swered by many witnesses and the ex- 
tended use of guano, in the affirmative. 
Some, or all of you, may think it proramp' 



tioB la me to assert, timt ttie applicatidtt 

of guAft^ipiU improi^e land; but I iinht^ 

sltatiiigly Bsdert,* tha(t no manure eoik- 

iaming 

Water, salts of ammoina and organic 

matter, 23.05 

Sulf^ate of iime, 1.08 

Comm^in salt and |tospbate soda, 30.03 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia «nd 

carbonate of lime, 44.04 

Being components of 100.00 
grains, can benefit the growing crop so 
as in some instances to give an increase of 
three hundred per cent, in wheat, with- 
out leaving a residium in the land by way 
of improvement These properties afibrd 
from eight to seventeen per cent, of am*- 
moriia by slow decomposition to the soil, 
upon the authority of Dr. Ure,*quot^d by 
Johnson, and not contradicted; and a 
greater amount by some oth^r chemists. 
Upon his (Johnson's) authority, <Mhe pre- 
sence or evolution of ammonia in a soil, 
containing animal or vegetable matter in a 
decaying state, induces or disposes this 
matter to attract oxygen from the air more 
npidly and abundantly. The result of 
this is, that organic acid compounds are 
formed — which combine with the ammo- 
nia — ^and form ammoniacal salts. On the 
decomposition of these salts, by lime or 
otherwise, the organic ^cids which are se- 
parated from them, are always more ad- 
vanced towards that state in which they 
AGAIN become fit to act as fbod for plants.^ 
No doubt the presence of caustic lime 
will cause too rapid decomposition, and, 
therefore, it would be pruaent to apply 
guano to land which has been limed, alter 
Uie land has been limed for a season or 
two. Guano, then, is a ^^sine qua non^^ 
long wanted, to give food to plants, and 
which can be applied in such manner as is 
most desirable, and to such crops as will 
best austain the cost of application. Hav- 
ing answered, theoretically, the question of 
improvement, I will return to the cultiva^ 
tion of the soil. To those who may not 
be disposed to adopt a svstem such as I 
have laid down above, there remains one 
which some of you are now pursuing; I 
mean the scourging system of three grain 
crops in four years, commonly called "the 
four-shifl system." Add to. this system 
one other field, and lay that one down in 
grass to remain four years, to be at the 
expiration of that time changed and 
brought under your present system by lay« 
ing another fieid ia grass ; yo«t wiU than 
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luure as perfect a s^steai as I can thiok of, 
to combiDe profit with improvement. You 
^iii then have three-fiAhs of your land io 
grain, and the residue in grass. This will 
enable you to subdue your natural ene- 
mies, and improve your soil. By pursuing 
this eystem instead of the other, there will, 
in tho cultivatton of one hundred acres of 
land, be about six acres of land less in 
cultivation; or, in other words, by the &ve 
field system you will, in sixteen years, get 
one year's rest for your whole arable sur- 
face. But leave guano out of the five-field 
rotation^ and I claim the preference for the 
first one detailed with guano. The one has 
been tried by many intelligentagrici ilturists 
who have succeeded; the other remains 
to be experimented on, and ma^ succeed. 
But at all events, no harm will arise if tried 
on a small scale. Let others do as they 
will, so far as my means will admit, guano 
will form a basis of operations, leaving 
experience to decide as lo the best mode 
to be pursued in overcoming the many 
difficulties of our common profession, and 
making nature a subservient handmaid 
in agricultural improvement 

(joRioLANua Russell. 

I 

NoTS.— >Since wHting the abore, gnario has been 
used to soioe extent. On a field of ten acres, one 
ton vais applied to corn-land so poor that the Clnb 
'will bear me oQt in the aasertionj it would not have 
produced fire bushels of wheat per acre. The 
yield was two hundred and twenty-one bushels; 
ten having been seeded. Cost of guano, ^50 ; add 
for land in wheat, without guano, sO bushels, 890. 
Sale of wheat, 221 bushels, at 90 els., $198 90 
Off 90 00 



Nett balance due guano, $108 90 

I have applied five tons to present crop of wheat, 
wfaidh shall be reported to the Club at the proper 
time. C. R. 



For the Southern Planter, 

FARMERS' CLUB OP NOTTOWAY. 

Report of Experiments made lo the Farmer^ 
Club of Noltovyay^ No. 1, by. Richard Irby'-^ 
Subject: Specific Manwes* 

EXPSaiMENT NO. f. 

On two contigaous pieces of land, as nearly 
equal in texture and qpality as could be found, 
J applied Peravian Gruano, at the rate of 250 
pounds to (he acre, costing on the ground 
37 6*2, and KettlewelPs Renovator, made spe* 
eiiicaily for com and grain, at a cost of $6 90 
per acre. The drought was very severe on 
both pieces, but the gua^o had deariy the ad- 
vantage, the dividing lise being, ylsible the 



whole year. The guano may have paid, bot 
the renovator did not. Both, however, may 
benefit the wheat seeded on the land. 

EXPERIMENT NO. II. 

On a piece of low grounds, which has been 
manured repeatedly for tobacco, I applied on 
two contiguous beds guano at the rate of 200 
pounds to- the acre, costftg$6 10, and bone- 
dust^ dissolved in sulphuric acid, (biphos- 
phate of iirae,) recommended particularly for 
tobacco, at the rate of (»00 ppnnds to the acre, 
costing SlO 30. I could not pei'celve any 
difference in the effects of the two. , 

EXPERIMENT NO. HI. 

Professor J. Mapes recommended the fol- 
lowing as a good manure for tobacco, which 
he said could be purchased in New York for 
$4 for the mixture for an acre. This com- 
pound was: 

Bone-dust, dissolved in sulphuric acid, 37 lbs. 
Carbonate of Potassa, dry, 50 

" Soda, •• 8 

■** Magnesia," 40 

'- Lime, 96 

" Common salt, 50 
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261 lbs. 

I broadcasted one-quarter of an acre with 
this, selecting rather the poorest part of a lot, 
previously manured. Instead of ^costing me 
$4 pec acre, it cost in Petersburg at the 
rate of $20, and tcimed out to be no account 
at that. 

Remarks.^J have thus given the results of 
these experiments, all of them proving unfa- 
vorable. From the quantities of artificial or 
specific manures now manufactured and sold, 
it seems that they must prove beneficial in 
some sections. As they are quite costly, they 
should be used in small quantities at first. 
But in order to be used under&tandingly, in 
my opinion, they should be used on soils that 
have been analyzed, or whose defects are 
known, because the ingredient applied may be 
already abundant, or the ingredient lacj^ing 
may not be known without an analysis. 

Report of TF. /?. Stand on Com and Fodder » 

On the I6th day of September, 1851, I se- 
lected eight contiguous rows of corn, of the 
same length, and as far as I could see, ex- 
actly alike in all respects. Two rows were 
cut off at the ground and stacked*— two othi^rs 
were pulled to the top— two others left stand- 
ing with all the fodder on the stalk \\\\ the 
usual time of gathering com, and the remain- 
ing rows were pulled, and the tops cut in the 
usual way. 

No. I made 4 bushels of ears, weighed on 
the 24th November, 55 pounds to the bushel of 
shelled com. 

No. 2 made 4| bushels of ears, weighed on 
the 24th November, 56 poands to the bushel of 
shelled com. 
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No. 3 made 6 bashels of cars, weighed on 
tlie *24tth November, 54 poand6 to the bushel of 
shelled corn. 

No. 4. made 4^ bushels and a fraction of 
ears, weighed on the 94th Novembferi 57 
pounds to the bushel of shelled corn. 

It Is proper to state that about one-fourth of 
that lot cut off at the ground, was afterwards 
nearly destroyed by cattle, and is not em- 
braced in the above statement. Giving credit 
to No. 1 fojr the accidental loss, it should he 
5| bushels of ears. 

No. 2 gave 38 pounds of fodder ; No. 4 gave 
30i pounds. The fodder from No. 1 was much 
better on the inside of the shocks than I ex- 
pecied, from the dryness of the season. It 
was in fact pretty fair. The fodder from No. 
4 was, of course, dry and worthless. 

On the 10th February, 1852, the com from 
each weighed as follows: 

No. 1, 58 pounds to thebtishel. 

No. 2,57 " " " •* 

No, 3, 58 " «» « " 

Iio.4,56 " " " " 

Redocing U to money, the lots will stand 
thus, viz: 

No. 1^ 5| bushels of ears, at 40cts., $2 13 
No. 2, 4i bushels at 40 cts., §1 80; 

38 pounds of fodder, 38 cts., 2 18 

No. 3, 6 bushels at 40 cts., 2 40 

No 4, ii bushels at 40 cts., $1 80; 30i 

pounds of fodder, 30} cts., 2 lOi 

No. 1, 2} bushels shelled com, at 58 pounds, 
made 154 pounds. 

No. 2, 2| bushels shielled dom, at 57 pounds, 
made 128 pounds. 

No. 3, 3 bushels shelled corn, at 58 pounds, 
made 174 pounds. 

No. 4, 2i bushels shelled com, at 56 pounds, 
made 126 pounds. 

The above experiment shows some strange 
results. I do not, and cannot believe, that 
com f^an gain in weight by drying, and yet 
the foregoing would tend to show that it did. 
I can only say, that the weighing was care- 
fully done each, time, and the result noted 
immediately, and I suppose the increase is 
due to the fact that no steelyards, intended for 
weighing heavy weights, will give the true 
weight of small articles. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Report of WiUiam Irhy on Curing Clover Hay. 

I beg leave to report to the Club the follow- 
ing experiment in curing clover hay, on the 
plan recommended by Edmund Ruffin, Esq., 
which o^ay be seen more at large in the 6th 
volume of the American Farmer, page 291.* 
I found it convenient, for reference, to con- 
dense his directions, and in that form I submit 
them. As it regards the suitable state or ma- 
turity of the clover for cutting, vi«: When 
jBbout oae-fourtbof the blooms become brown. 

* R^pablicbed in Sooth^ra Planter, May num- 
ber, 1651. 



Time of day, (o commence cutting, viz : From 
9 to 11 o'clook, A. M., or when the dew has 
evaporated- 

when to heap die hay, viz : After lying in 
swath in the sun from three to five houra. 
All the clover cut after 2 o'clock, P. M,, 
should remain till aAer the dew is off the next 
morning. 

When to commence cocking, viz : One or 
two hours after being heaped. 

How to cock it, viz: By placing a parcel of 
clover around each stake. The bottom of the 
cocks not to be more than thirty or thirty-six 
inches in diameter, gradually enlarging, and 
then slightlv tapering to the top. The largest 
part should xkdt be more than forty-eight 
mches in diameter, and to be about seven fieet 
high. The heaping may be done by a com** 
mon rake, but the cocking should be done 
with a long handled piich-fork, with which a 
heap should be taken up at a time, placed on 
the upper end of a stob, around which the 
cock IS to be made, and pressed down to the 
foundation. The stobs should be six feet 
high, clear of knots, and sharpened at both 
ends. They should be pretty firmly secured 
in the ground by putting tbem in holes, made 
by a sharp tough piece of wood, driven with 
an axe, as the cocks are liable to be blo#n 
down by high winds. 

When tohouse or stack, viz: From four to 
six days after the clover has been cocked, and 
the hay to be hauled while the dew is on it, or 
when It is somewhat soft from moisture. The 
cocks should be thrown down, eo that the bot- 
toms may be exposed to the sun a half hour 
or hour before they are hauled. If the hay is 
stacked, the top of the stacks should be made 
of straw, to prevent rain from penetrating. 

By following these directions, I this year 
cured the nicest and best clover hay I have 
ever seen ; the stalks and leaves of which, after 
being housed, were almost as green as when 
growing, and the blooms retained their color. ' 
I consider the above referred to communica- 
tion, by Mr. Ruffii^, the most valuable to us of 
any I have seen in that able periodical. The 
American Farmer. We need now trouble 
ourselves no more in trying to make meadows 
of herdsgrass and timothy on our fla^, (which 
I have long since believed impracticable,) as 
It is much easier to have a good clover lot, 
and as easy to cure the hay, which is superior 
to any herdsgrass or timothy that may be 
raised with us. 

Respectfully submitted. 



A Hint to Blacksmiths — The cutting of 
bars of iron or pipes with the chisel is a labo- 
rious and tardy process. By the following 
mode the same end is attained more speedily, 
easily and neatly: Bring the iron to a white 
beat, and then fixing it in a vice, apply the 
common saw, which, without being turned in 
the edge, or injured in any respect, will divide 
it as easily as u it were a carrot \^Am. Fannar* 
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Ohe DoLLiK and TwENTV-PiVE CENTS per 
aauuin, wbicb may be discharged by ihe pay- 
meat of One Ddlljib only, if paid In office or 
seal free of postage wilhin ^i moo lbs from 
the date of sabscripiiua. Six copies fur Five 
DoLUBs; Ibiileea copies for Tkn DoLi^as, 
to be paid invariably m advance. 

E^ SabscripiioDs may begia with any tium- 
bw. , 

li^No paper will be discontinued, (ntil all 
arrearH^e^ are paid, except at tlie cfilioQ of 
ihe Publisher. 

;:>■ Office on Twelfth, between Main aad 
Carf Streets. 



SyCommunicatiotis for the Satilbem Flao- 
ler, upon otha- Unn business aaUers,- may be ad- 
dressed to. the Editor, Fbink: G. Roffih, Esq. 
at Siadwea, AlitmaTle Co., Va., which will ia- 
aare their being nore speedily aiteoded to. 

BoalNEB* LETTBBa will be directed as here- 
"The Soaihem Planter," Richmond, 



Va. 



f- Postage prepaid in all oi 



TIMELY WARNING. 

All subscribers who do not order a discon- 
tinuaoce before the com men cement of the new 
year or volume, will be considered as desiring 
a. coniinuance t>[ their papers.and. charged 
accordingly. 



POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER. 

The foUowbg are the rales of postage on 
the Planter, per quarter, for Ihe distances aq- 
neied— lo be paid quarterly in advance: 

Not over 50 miles, U cents. 

Over 50 and not over 300 miles, 2i cents. 

Over 300 and not over 1000 miles, 3i cents. 

Over 1000 and not over 3000 miles, Scents. 

Over SOOOand not over 4000 miles, 6 1 cents. 

Over 1000 miles, 1i cents. 



A DOLLAR'S WORTH ABOUT HOGS. 

We do not propose to write a Img essay on 
swine. Nore wootd heed ii and fewwontd. 
read ll if we did; bat that class of stocli geq- 
erally &re so badly in Eastern Virginia ihal 
we cjuinot wiihhold a few words in their be* 
half, not less in tenderness lo the poor starve- 
lings themselves than to the interests of their ' 
owners. As generally managed ihey are per- 
mitted to come whenever the boar and sow 
cboose, and find a precarious sabsistencenntll 
they are some iwo ycats old in old fields, 
woods, lanes and bare pastures. Then, abont 
Ihe firsl of November, they are pni np In a 
lean coadition to fatten I as It is called, in a 
close pen without shelier,. litter or trough, and 
suffered lo pick ont Ihe com, their only food, 
and Ibat giren to them wiihoat any regularity, 
from among ibe dung, dirt and mire which 
they have accamulated in the pen. At or after 
Christmas ihey are killed, when half fat, 
weighing rarely more than one hundred and 
twenty pounds, and hardly ever to eiceed one 
hundred and fifty pounds. This plan is alt 
wrung, as is proved by the nnmbers of West- 
em hogs that are annually driven to Easiem 
Virginia lo be ilaughiered. Its apologisls say 
it gives the best family bacon. We don't be- 
lieve It. As good bacon as we ever lasted is 
made all around ns of hogs thai at eighteen 
months old average from one himdred and 
I sixty lo one hundred and eighty pounds, which 
' of course in a large killing gives many hogs 
that overgo two hundred pounds. But if it 
does make nice family bacon it ceriainlj fails 
to make a sufficiency of sides and shoulders 
for our Degrees, who don't of\en get nice fa- 
mily bacon, and don't waul it. 

Now for a way in which they may be ma- 
naged without more trouble iban Ibe presenl 
plan. Let all your pigs be littered in March. 
What come in the fatt eat as roasters, sell, 
kill, gel rid of In some way. Lei the sows 
with (be March broods be well fed until tbe 
pigs are weaned, feed these well, bni sot hea- 
vily, until clover comes in, say by tbe middle 
of May. If you have no clover field, at leasl 
have a clover lot for your hogs— cut off the 
ends of iheir noses if yoa cannol get rid of 
th« rooter any other way, and tarn ihem in. 
They won't ban it half as much as one would 
suppose, naless yon graze It too close, end 
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von'c hurt the land at a\U Then fenc^e off a 
part of yoar o^t field into 4 lot for them and 
remove them from the clover into it as soon 
as the oats are fully m (he milk state. . They 
will eat them up clean. By this time they 
will be ready to glean your wheat fields. As 
soon as they have got through them, or before, 
if the weather is^wet, or the wheat nqt out of 
the field, or it is otherwise unsuitable, begin 
to cut up green corn from the corn field, and 
£eed with that, stalk and all, scattered on the 
ground, just as mmch as they will eat. This 
mode of feeding will begin commonly about 
the first of August, when the corn is in roast- 
ing ear; and just then is the very best time to 
commence fattening hogs. Do not l>e afraid 
of spoiling the, com, nor begrudge the hogs 
their fill. The pairt of the crop so used will 
pay better than any other, and we would al- 



quantities; and to raise enough for a pen.of 
twenty*fiv« or thirty hogs will prove a losing 
business. We tried it for four years, and 
have spent on six acres of fhraips in one year 
as much labor and manure 'as would have 
made a good crop of tobacco on the same 
lancj, and, though. we exhausted the land, made 
no g^eat sha^Qs.of a crop at that. We have 
fed turnips ^Q beeves with* very Jiappy eflfect 
on the healthy but not much improvement to 
the condition of the animals— a fatting bqllock, 
besides hay at pleasure, will consume about 
two bushels of common turnips in a day, and 
gain from them about two ounces of fat! Re- 
cent experiments have proved that carrots, 
supposed to be the most nutritive root, will 
ijioi give as much milk as good hay; and so of 
flesh, for it is known that milk and flesh are 
convertible terms. Therefore, we say again^ 



ways select the best parts of the field for the | beware of root crops except on a small scale, 
purpose, when convenient. It is necessary to j and merely as a means of occasionally chang- 
have two lots for this purpose, one planted ing the food of your hogs. A much more va- 
when the balance of the crop is planted some- 1 luable thing is pumpkins, raised more easily 
what thicker than common, and at the rate of and with less expense; if made in the com 
an acre for thirty hogs, and another of the | field then .with no expense— and lasting as 



san^e size planted the first of June. As soon 
tis the early lot is exhausted commence pn the 
late one and feed upon it until frost. If you 
see the frost coming cut up your corn and 
shock it, aiming to keep it green as long as 
you can. When this food is exhausted put 
up your hogs in a pen, if you choose, but it is 
not at all necessary, keep them well supplied 
with clean litter, and remove it as often as 
necessary, give them a plenty of sweet, fresh 
water, running water, if you can get it, shelter 
them with a lean*to or some simple contri- 
vance; feed them on the best you have, and 
kill them the very first ctfol (don't wait for 
cold) spell in November, some afternoon; bang 
them up all night to extract the animal heat, 
and cut oiit and pack next morning by break- 
fast Thus you will have fattened your hogs 
in warm weather when it will cost about half 
as much as to feed them in cold weather.-^ 
You will have more meat with less labor, ^nd 
can take some credit to yourself for good ma- 
Bagement and humane feelings. 

Turnips, which are the cheapest, and other 
roots may do, for those who hava the time to 
xaise them, on a small scale, as an alterative, 
and an occasional change of diet, but they 
will not fatten^ except they be given in large 



long as your fattening season ought to last 
But pumpkin seed are eminently diuretic, and 
particular care should be taken to divest each 
pumpkin of them: otherwise the hogs will not 
fatten. 

In feeding the cornstalks be particular to 
spread them in a pen or in some spot so ar- 
ranged as that cattle cannot get to them. For 
the hog chews the juicy stalk and spits out 
the fibre, which speedily dries; and many 
cattle from choice, and all irom Unoger, if the 
pasture is bare, will eat it; being indigestible 
it produces violent inflammation and death.' 
This is the cause of the disease commonly 
known in many places as mad iichf and deemed 
incurable. 

. Here, then, is a simple and cheap prescrip- 
tion for making pork— clover, oats, wheat 
gleaning and green corn. We do not say that 
each of these varieties will be exactly ready 
when its predecessor is exhausted: variable 
seasons and other circumstances will modify : 
this, of course; but so short an interval, if 
any, will elapse that the farmer can easily af- 
ford to keep his bogs from falling back until 
it is ready for them, by feeding corn or whatp 
ever else he may have. 

Nor do we say that the present breeds oi 
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$wine will at once, without improvement, oome 
to the knife the fall after the pigs ace littered. 
But we assert that any attentive man, if he 
will not get improved stock elsewhere, as he 
should, ma/ so improve his own hogs in four 
years, only taking care to avoid the fatal error 
of in-and-in breeding, as to make them weigh 
more at that ag^ than they now do at two 
years old. If it is desired to have them larger 
they must be kept over the winter, and be al- 
lowed, in moderate weather, a good ear of 
corn apiece, and double that quantity in bad 
or very cold weather, ^o wintered, and sum- 
mof^d a second time as above, every man may 
have a first rate pen of killing hogs that will 
pay for the labor invested quite as mii^ch as 
the average crops of the farm. We say no-' 
thing here of the manure that may be made 
in this way, nor of the security of fences, 
which are rarely broken through by well fed 
hogs: it is your hungry hog that is "rogueish." 
We wish to see the plan tried in its simplicity 
first, and then the incidental advantages may 
be discussed hereafter. We say nothing either 
of other kinds of food, as peas^for instance, 
which are said to make a first rate pasturage 
for hogs. We only speak of what we have 
known to be put in practice, and have partly 
practised ourselves, of what we can confidently 
recommend and warrant. In leaving this part 
of the subject we will observe that the most 



from them, Such weeds and grass as negro 
children will be well employed in gathering, 
and a little corn, less than a barrel apiece. 
The manure from this pen, which is raked into 
a hole at its foot, the common sink of the es- 
tablishment will pay for all they eat and aU 
the trouble taken with them. Let this pork 
be the perquisite of the mistress. 

If your hogs are lousy go to their rubbing 
places, or what is better, take a rough twelve 
foot house log to the feeding place, and keep it 
constantly smeared with tar. No spaniel ever 
loved water more than a lousy hog loves tar, 
and he appMes it himself to the most infested 
spots on his body so effectually that the lice 
speedily disappear. We have seen ninety-five 
out of ninetysix hogs smearnhemselves with 
tar in less than thirty minutes after they had 
access to it. And not one had ever ktiown its 
use before. And we have heard of other well 
attested cases of the same sort. It was the 
reihedy of the late Daniel Scott of Albemarle, 
who knew more about all such things than 
any man we ever heard of. He was a natural 
born naturalist, and his life if it could be 
written would be an instructive one to the 
tormer.  ^ 

We Urge the above npon our subscribers. 
Let them try it. There is nothing difficult in 
any part of it. We hope they have found out 
by this time that we deal candidly with them, 



important part of it is the feeding on green I stating nothing as fact that we do not knt>w 



corn, and if any part is to be neglected we beg 
that it may not be that. We have been re- 
quested once or twice to write on this subject, 
but we have deferred it until now, simply that 
men might not forget it. We speak of it now 
just in time. Let our readers see to it and rid 
themselves of the disgrace of buying pork, or 
bacon, for i^ is a disgrace to a farmer to do it. 
The assertion that it is cheaper to l^y than to 
raise is only the excuse of indolence or igno- 
rance. It is hardly ever cheap to. boy any 
thing that you can raise. 

There is another mode by which every man 
with a moderate family and a garden cAn raise 
on* thousand pounds of pork a year, and not 
feel it. We always do it. It is to take four 
pigs and put (hem in a dry, clean, warm, shel- 
tered, floored, littered pen, and feed them from 
the slops of the kitchen, the leaves and parings 
of vegetables, the refuse of the garden, e,^- 
ciaUy the stalks as the roasting ears are stripped 



to be fact. Let them, then, manifest towards 
us on this occasion "a little generous confi- 
dence." 



THE FARMER'S JOURNAL. 

We have received the first number of the 
above periodictal, a monthly of 32 pages, just 
(Started in Bath, North Carolina, and edited by 
Dr. John W. Tompkins. We shall cheerfoUy 
put it upon our exchange list, and shall be 
glad M> see it thrive. It is the only journal of 
the kind now in North Carolina — we believe 
the first that has been started there, and we 
think should be encouraged by the farmers of 
that State. We shall always be happy to 
have as many subscribers as we pan get among 
them, and see no reason why they should not 
take our paper as well as their own, but if 
they will only take one then we say to them 
frankly that they should dfse<»iitlnoe oar paper 
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and take their own. We d6 not fe«I at all 
indebted to any Yirgiiiia &niier who patron- 
izes a foreign journal to our exclasionj and 
we think it a bad rale that don't work both 
ways. ^ 

As a sincere wellrwi&her to the Editor we 
hope he will excuse ns for giving: him one 
piece of advfce. He speaks of having se- 
lected Professor Mapes as his "leader" and 
"guide." 'Now, were w^ in Ills place, we 
Would have na leader and guide, but would 
aelect'from all equally with reference to their 
merits. For one we do not agree to the cor- 
rectness of all "the principles of improved 
farming set forth and advocated by" Professor 
Mapes, and hold that some of his doctrines, 
even if true, are emirely impracticable to the 
North Carolina and Virginia farmer; and we 
would not give a fig for any analysis of a soil 
that we have yet. heard of his having made, 
as a corred scientific analysis, or one which 
ean give the farmer a true idea of the eon- 
stituents or wants of his soil. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Enquirer," from Bell's Gros^ Roads, Is in- 
formed that his excellent suggestion bas been 
folly attended to, and it is hoped we shall 
shortly have some report on the subject from 
a very competent hand. 



NfiW BOOKS. 



Ourfriends, the booksellersjhavelatterly pre- 
sented us quite a variety of books. To C. M. 
Saxton, the agricultural book pnblisherof New 
York, yite are indebted for the American Muck 
Book, by D. I. Browne, the author of several 
other rural and agricultural works. It treats 
of manures and fertilizers in general, with di- 
rections for preparing, preserving and applying 
them to the isoil and crops as combined with 
the leading principles of practical and scien- 
tific agriculture — price one dollar; also, for a 
eopy of the American Poultry Yard, by the 
same author, comprising the origin, history 
and description of the different breeds of do- 
mestic poultry, dbc. with complete directions 
fyx their breeding, crossing, rearing, fattening 
and preparation for market, illustrated with 
nnmeroos engravings— price one dollar; also 



for a eopy of the Cottage and Farm Bee^- 
Keeper— price fifty cehts— a very pleasant, 
well written and instructive little work. We 
confess to a feeling of disappointment at read* 
ing the other two. We will not say they are 
ndt worth the money asked for them, for we 
know few )L>ooks that are not, and we would 
not disconrage a man from reading any book 
rather than none at all, but it strikes us that 
Mr. D. I. Browne is a mere book-m^ker— a 
very influvtrioos, and perhaps, useful person, 
'but not a man to write standard works. 

We have received from Messrs. Nash & 
Woodhouse "The American Rose Culturi^t," 
ST practical treatise on the propagation, culti* 
vation and nianagement of the rose in all sea- 
sons, dDc. &c. by Saxton — ^price thirty-eight 
cents. Also from the same, by the same pub^ 
li^her, "The Hive and the Honey Bee," being 
an account of th^ diseases of bees and their 
remedies, by H. D. Richardson, one of the 
series of S'axton's Rural Hand Books— price 
twenty-five c^nts. We are net good jhdges 
of roses or bees, but these books are cheap 
enough we should think. They ought to be 
worth their price if they are worth anything. 

Mr. A. A^orris has sent us the above trea- 
tise of Richardson on Bees and Allen's Rural 
Architecture^ being, in the language of its 
title page, "a complete description of farm- 
houses, cottages and out-buildings" of alt sortsii 
together with lawn, pleasure grounds and 
parks— price one dollar and twenty-five cents^ 
This seems to be a tolerable book and to one 
about to build worth the money. And, lastly, 
our friend, J. W. Randolph, has sent us the 
Walks and Talks of an American Farmer ia 
England— prtce twenty-five cents; about a ihir 
price; twd of Saxton's Rural Hand Books, 
the Horse and the Hog— price twenty-five 
cents eachj and a little tract entitled '^Che- 
mistry Made Easy," whieh might just as well 
have been entitled the impossible made at- 
tainable. We know just enough of chemistry 
to be certain that it cannot be ^^made easy" or 
learned in a duodecimo of ninety-five pages, 
and though such duodecimo may be useful 
and instructive it cannot do what it professes* 
The other two w0rks possess no particular 
merit. But if a man wishes to spend twenty- 
five cents be may as well do it on one or the 
other of th^m. 

'^his.finishesjhe list, and ve are bonnd to 
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^y we do nol ihinl^ i^acli of any of the aeries 
except the Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper.-*^ 
Tiiat we like. It is with books maity a time 
as with horses. It is not erery man who can 
tell a good horse when he sees, bat there are 
some horses which the veriest cockney will 
pronoun,ce upon with conddence — and be right. 
A certain symmetry and proportion of pans 
stamp his excellence beyond dispute. On this 
principle we pronounce the above little book 
worth having. The rest strike US' flis rather 
trashy, though they ought to be worth their 
price. If they are the best of their kind that 
can be had, then they ought to be bought, if 
they will otttsell standard works then the book- 
sellers and publishers are right to vend them. 
We hold the thrmers, and not them responsible 
for the prevalence of such a fungous agricul- 
tural literature— and it is not to injure but to 
benefit their trade that we decline to recom- 
mend the compilations of book-makers. We 
are a friend to hook-farming, but not to works 
which cannot elevate the character of farming 
books. Such works as Youatt on the Horse, 
but only the English or Skinner's edition,^ 
no means araj other; Youatt on Cattle, on Sheep, 
the farmer's series of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, Low^s Elements of Practical Agri- 
culture, Von Thaer, Stephen's Farmers' Grtiide, 
London's Encyclofiedia of Agriculture, John- 
son^s Agricultural Chemistry, Boussingauh's 
Rural Economy, the most trustworthy treatise 
on agricultural chemistry we have yet seen, and 
the ablest, though not the most contplete; Nor- 
ton's Elements, Taylor's Arator, the scries of 
The Farmer's Register, and ih£ eU American 
Farmer, and Buel's Cultivator, Buist's Kitchen 
Gardener, Cobbett. — Such works as any of 
these, and we could name more Hke them, 
we would delight to praise, and we will aid 
the booksellers by i^very means in «ur power 
to place a copy of each in the hands of every 
reading and reflecting farmer in Virginia.'— 
We kuow them, we faaye read them, and al- 
ways with pleasure and profit. But we hope 
they will excuse us if we decline to aid ac- 
tively in the circulation of such works as they 
have sent us. If our judgment is worth any- 
thing to them it must be a discriminating 
judgment, or it soon loses its weight with the 
buyers. We want them to have the benefit 
of it, and think it will be more efiectually se- 
4nued to thtm by oUr praising only what pos- 



sesses a. more than otdinary degree of merit, 
and rises somewhat above &e level of "very 
little books for very litUe chadien." 



ERRATUM. 



At page Ul, April tyimber of the Planter, 
at the conclusicm of Messrs. Garth and No- 
land's Essay,^ ead, and if the crop be allowed 
to hang \tk the house until warm weather, the 
firing must be renewed to prevent mould. 



For the Southern Planter. . 

TOBACCO. 

Mr, Editorr-'ln a hurried conversation 
with Colonel Bondqrant last fall, in Char- 
lottesville, I stated that 1 had raised to- 
bacco on very thif) land without the 
aid of any other mantjre than guano 
and plaster. Now, although I think it 
it more than probable that the conversa- 
tion ha? passed from bis mind entirely, 
still justice to him, as well as myself, re- 
quires that I should state the experiments 
exactly as^hey were made: In 1850, after 
preparing the land as visual with the 
plough and harrow, about three hundred 
pounds of guano and one hundred and 
fifty pounds of plaster were sowed on an 
acre, and then hilled with the plough : a 
portion of this land had a dressing of straw 
and chaff, which aided the crojp of to- 
bacco very much ; also, the crop of wheat,* 
and is very visible now in the crop of clo- 
ver, being fully equal to thnt on similar 
land, manured with forty loads of stable 
manure to the acre, but no guano* In 
1851 the same experiment was tried, and 
up^ to this time promises a similar result, 
the land being now in wheat. A portion 
of this crop of tobacco, manured with 

♦The civp of wheat on all this land was very 
fine, (Axcepi the portion destroyed by the joint 
woriD,) and the result may be sqfdy estiinat«d in 
the following manner ; 
Crop tobacco, 1000 poonds per acre, at 

9eenta, 90 00 

Crop wheat, 20 bushele per acre, at 60 

cents, 12 00 

102 00 
Cost of guaoQ, 00 

•9360 
from which must be deducted the osual charges of 
cnltiratioD, getting to market, &c. to obtain the nett 
profit of the operatJon. 
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atraw, guano and i^laster, was HDinediateJy' 
adjoining a lot that was thoagbt to be suf" 
ficiently rich without tiny aid, it being the 
yard and garden of an old settleaient; and 
very Hch; when compared with the adja- 
cent land, the result in tobacco much in 
favor of the guano portion. I also in 1850 
sowed about four hundred pounds per 
acre on a small portion of the crop of to- 
bacco, and some plaster^ this, though not 
too much for the tobacco, T thought rather 
too heavy a dose for the succeeding crop 
of wheat ; some of it lodging, notwith- 
standing the fine season, and leaving a 
very indifferent $iand of clover. 

Thos. Garland. . 



EXTRACT FROM OORRESPONDENCE. 

yMr, ^dUor^-^l will give you a small notion 
of mine, which may be of service to young 
farmers. It is my method of carrying clover- 
seed to and in the field at the time of sowing. 
I use a small one-horse wagon, with what is 
called a'sand body, made perfectly tight ; in 
this body the seed is mixea with plaster and 
leaehed ashes: (say two bnsbels of seed, two 
of plaster, and six of ashes) the moisture of 
the ashes as taken up fh>m the heaps is about 
snl^cient to make the whole mix well, and 
prevents the flying of the fine particles of the 
plaster, which is annoying to the bands em- 
ployed in sowing. This quantity I sow on 
sixteeii acres, as nigh as I can. This little 
wagon, drawn by one horse, follows the sowers 
through the field, and is always at hand, saving 
the loss of time occasioned by walking to and 
from barrels or boxes ^t stationary points. I 
always sow when the land is dry and when 
the impression of the wheels do no injary. 
The seedsmen go abreast, and the wagon going 
on tbe ontside, (or on the land not sown) indi- 
cates by its tracks a line by which they are 
guided. 

" Passing along the road to Charlottesville, 
a few days since, I saw in the field of one of 
oar most distinguished farmers three rollers, 
each drawn by a yoke of oxen. I had not 
sopposed that any farmer, who had ever seen 
a good mole, would use the ox for such an 
operation. I use the roller drawn by four 
sprightly mules, and with one driver they will 
pass over a lai^er surface in a day than the 
three yoke of oxen, with a driver to each, will 
in three. 

" It was my misfortune, Mr. Editor, not to 
attend the meeting for the organization of tbe 
Agricultural Society for the Slate. Some of 
my neighbors, however, were there, and came 
back fired with new bom zeal in agriculture. 
I think tbe^ball is in nootioa. Let us unite 
head, heart and hand and keep it going. 



Fer the Southern Pbiiter. 

At a meeting bf the Hole and Corner Clob,. 
No. 1, Prince Geoi^ eoun4y, hipld on tbe fourth 
Thnisday in February, was read an answer 
of the Editor of the Planter to a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Club, in which 
he desired the Glob to send from time to time 
smy essay or other matter we might think fit. 
The Club resolved itself into four committees 
10 select from our journal every month some 
article for the Planter. The enclosed we have 
selected for March, which is at your diq^sal. 
Respectfully, 

P.P. BltTB, } 

J. M. Jordan, > C9m«tt</ec 
Cbb. Frueno, ) 

BEST MODE OF CULTIVATING THB 
CORN CROP. 

The Committee on the subject of the " Best 
Mode of Cultivating' the Com Crop," beg 
leave to report as follows: 

It would be supposed that, at this period, the 
best mode of cultivating com, our great staple, 
would be perfectly understood, and its culture 
during each stage of its growth, from plants 
ing to maturity, reduced t6 a fixed and ae« 
knowledged system. But- such is far from 
being the case ; great discrepancy of opinion 
exists, and it is rare to find in a neighborhood 
any two farmers agreeing, either in their man- 
ner of cultivating the corn crop, or in the par* 
ticular variety of corn. that they cultivate. 
The difierent methods of corn-making being 
as various as the soils and situations on which 
it is made. We are far from thinking that 
this diversity of opinion is the result of ignoi^ 
ranee or empiricism, the subject as yet being 
but imperfectly understood. As a conclusive 
proof to tbe contrary, it will be found thai 
good crops are made under most of the differ- 
ent systems of cultivation, and *' ceteris pari- 
bus" very near as much under one as under 
another. Difierent soils require different treat- 
ment, and the skilful and judicious farmer, 
who is wedded to no particular system, will 
vary his mode of cultivation to suit the differ- 
ent kinds of soil in the several cuts in his field, 
or perhaps in tbe same cut. In agriculture, as 
in the other arts and sciences, there are certain 
general and first principles, which, when kept 
steadily in view, will sorely lead to a happy 
result. Acting on these principles, though the 
means differ, l:«ing modified by circumstances 
and situations, the result arrived at is the 
same. 

As far as your committee can lay down 
roles to direct in a matter where so many 
circumstances, and even the difference in the 
seasons require such frequent departures from 
them, they will do so to the best of their ability. 

1st. The quality of the land must be con- 
sidered. That mnst be good, or if not, it most 
be rendered so by manures. The skill of the 
iarmer may, isdead^ c%rry tbe plane throi^h 
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the diflereot stages of its erowih on an 1m- 
porerisbed soil, bat how dinerent is the mise- 
rable, sickly, abortion of a crop in abear- 
ance from the tall, luxuriant ^owth of the 
kinder soil; and how different the prodnct, the 
empty com houses will but too plainly declare. 
The ways of applying manure are varioas. 
The land may oe top-dressed with it at any 
time to advantage, or it may be spread upon 
the land just previous to ploughing, or after it 
18 ploughed, tor corn.' Thereby enabling us 
to oe at all times engaged in using that im- 
portant auxiliary. As regards the t^uality of 
the manure, the well rotted is to be preferred 
to the coarse and nnfermeoted manures, the 
good effects of which are not only not so ap- 
parent, but it frequently proves injurious, 
fey checking the growth of the plant,* and 
eausiog it to^e. 

2d. The land must be well drained where 
it is required; excess of moisture being inimi- 
cal to ail vegetation except the coarse grasses 
aod weeds. 

3d. The land must be well ploughed. As 
regards the best time and made of performing 
that operation, the received Opinion is, that 
the ground should be broken up in the fall and 
winter. Your committee have not sufficient 
experience to speak decidedly on that subject, 
never having been able to effect fall ploughing 
to any considerable extent. Some doabt ex- 
ists as to the propriety of it«-ihe alternate 
action of the frost and sun injuring by evapo- 
ration the fertility of the exposed soil. If 
there is a heavy cover upon the land, it should 
be ploughed in autumn; nothing but that, or 
close grazing, will prevent the destructive 
ravages of the cut- worm and other insects. 
When ploughed in the fall or early winter, the 
laud should be re-ploughed before Ranted, and 
harrowed if necessary. As soon as the ex- 
treme rigor of the winter is over, the plough 
should be started. The land then is mellow 
and spongy from the action of the frosts and 
snows upon it, thus enabling us to plough 
deeply and effectually. Caution is necessary 
that it be not ploughed too wei; jf that should 
happen, the bad effects will be apparent daring 
the whole season. The ploughing should 
never be delayed until late in the spring, for 
after the grass has grown, and the s6d covers 
t|ke land, it is vain to expect a good crop 
from it. 

, Our opinion is, that the best mode of 
ploughing is to throw the land up into beds 
four teet, or four and a half feet, apart. The 
beds to be commenced with a three farrowed 
list, by which means the bed is thoroughly 
broken ap and pulverized. In startinj the 
bed with a two furrowed list, there is too 
much hard ground covered up, so that when 
the bed is split for planting, the hard unbro- 
ken sod is exposed. 

4th. TTke Time and Manner of Planting, — 
We should commence planting com about the 
first of April on the lignt lands, as at that time 
(hey begin to feel the genial influence of the 



sun. With regard to the manner of planting, 
we think it better to drill than to cross-plougn 
or check ; though much less hoe work is re- 
quired when the latter method is pursued. 
Cross- ploughing should never be done on land 
1 iable to the overflowing of water. For plan t- 
ing, the beds should be split not Shallow, nor 
too deep. The com should be dropped in the 
drills at a distance varying from two to three 
feet apart, according to the strength of the 
land. The most expeditious way of covering 
the com is by means of a light harrow, when 
the land is not too rough. 

5th. The next operation to be considered, 
is weeding. This is accomplished by various 
means, all tending, with greater or less effect, 
to the same end. The loosening of the soil 
near the young plants, that their roots may 
spread in search of food, and the removal of 
the grass and weeds, that the warmth of the 
sun and air may not be excluded from them! 
For this purpose the harrow is used very suc- 
cessfully by some — it is, no doubt, very well 
suited to the light, loamy soils. Others re* 
commend the 'cultivator—others again the 
plough. Your committee, as far as their ex- 
perience goes, decidedly prefer the double 
shovel-plough to all other implements on most 
lands. It loosens the earth to a great depth, 
without throwing down the bed, or bringing to 
the surface the decomposing vegetable matter 
that has been tamed in by the plough. It can 
be used with as much accai^cy m ranning 
next to the corn as the plough, leaving very 
little work for the hoes. The hoes should 
follow in aH cases, leveling the earth 
about the plants., (not hilling them up,) 
and weeding in tne step. There are some 
lands on which none of these lighter imple- 
ments can be used, on account of their ex- 
treme roughness, or from their being a great 
growth' of grass and weeds — in such places 
the plough alone can be used with advantage. 
The com, in such situations, should be sided 
with the plough, as close as possible on both 
sides. On wet, low land, the earth ought to 
be immediately thrown back to it, to preserve 
the height of the beds, and the hoes should 
follow, weeding and leveling the earth about 
the com. 

6th. The next process is ploughing the com, 
or, as it is commonly called, '* throwing the 
dirt to it." This we aeem the most important 
of all the different operations. It is this work- 
ing that stimulates the com to a vigorous 
growth. The best mode of ploughing corn 
on stiff land, liable to be affected by water, is 
to ran the first farrow not very deep, but the 
second, and those necessary to break out the 
middles, as deep as possible, thereby pulveri- 
zing the earth more effectually, and placing 
the young corn out of the reach of water. 
Light and dry lands should not be ploughed 
so deep, as the hot sun and winds will dry up 
the moisture in the beds. When the com has 
attained a considerable growth before it is 
ploughed, some caution is necessary, or it may 
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be materially injared by tearing ofT the,lateral 
roots. The first furrows should be, then, 
made shallow, and not close lo the com. But 
whea the com is of a proper size, the earth 
should be well lapped up to it. After the com 
is ploughed, the hoes should be sent through 
it, chopping down any* weeds that may re- 
main, and settling the earth about it. we do 
not recommend the use of harrows, skimmers, 
&c., after the corn is laid by with the plough, 
as they are rarely necessary. We will now 
proceed to make a few remarks in conclusion. 

As regards re-planting, we think that the first 
part of the field planted $hould be re-planted 
as it is weeded. Wbeii the latter planting is 
all up, the whole should be re-planted. Corn 
sbotild not be thinned until it is oat of danger 
from the worm and other insects. When sueh 
is the case, it ought to be thinned as it is 
weeded. After a rain, when the ground is too 
wet to work the corn, the hands should be 
employed in thinmug, and setting. Sucker^ 
should always be puUed away; they prove in- 
jucious in many ways. 

Your committee would, above all, recom- 
mend that, whatever may be the Various pro- 
cesses of working the com, it be done in sea^ 
son. Although it may he stirred and worked 
in, apparently, the roughest manner, during 
the early part of the season, yet it becomes 
more delicate than the sensitive plant during 
hot, dry weather of mid-summer, whei^ it is 
about to silk and tassel, and will not bear the 
slightest interference with *the earth near its 
roots. 

All of which is. respectfully submitted. 

Tbq. L. Hunter, 

H. M> TfiNNENT. 



For the Southern Planter. 

HILLStDE DITCHES. 

Mr, Editors'—I am a young fanner with a 
plentiful lack of experience and knowledge, 
and I would be greatly obliged if you or any 
of your correspondents would give me infor- 
mation concerning hiUside ditches, I have put 
this question to many of my neighbors: Are 
hillside ditches advantageous and commenda- 
ble 1 And I have received such conflicting 
answers, that I am rather confounded than 
convinced or instructed. One person averred 
in reply to my question, that attractive pecu- 
niary considerations alone would induce him 
to allow ditches to be cut along his hillsides; 
another answered they were beneficial to the 
soil, and essential to profitable tillage; a third 
briefly remarked, hillside ditches are certainly 
humbugs, probably nuisances; while several 
other respondents uttered mere empty incohe- 
rences, as men are too apt to do, when thev are 
requested to speak in an intelligible, and, if pos- 
sible, in a sensible manner. From such jarr- 
ing opinionSi Archbishop Whately the acutest 



of living logicians, could scarcely deduce a sa- 
tisfactory and decisive conclusion. I therefore 
desire to carry the case up to your as$i2e, 
where the subject can be scientificallv discussed 
or explained, and the matter settled by a defi^ 
nite judgment, in the present weather, when 
"the rain, it raineth every day," ditches natu- 
ral Iv run in the thoughts of the contemplative 
husbandman, and form a very appropriate 
theme for literary exercises. I am airaia Vir- 
gil's words in the Second Georgfcs screbUms 
superabit terra repletis (the land will abound 
with choked furrows,) will be .unpleasantly 
applicaWe to our wheat fields after these heavy 
hashing showers. 

I am, sir, with high respect, 

Your very ob't servant, 

Richard HEMar Foots. 

Aspenbrookj AprU 5, 1852. 

We beg that sonde one who is competent 
will enlighten Mr. Foote and the *<hillside" 
public on the subject of hillside ditches. The 
best mode of making them has already been 
stated by Mr. Wm. P. Shepherd of P^^son, in 
the last volume of the Planter, page 335. The 
question is as to their policy. Having never* 
had one and not having seen many, though we 
live in the midst of mountains, and never hav- 
ing seen a good one, we do not feel able to dis- 
cuss them. We must, however, in candoiv 
confess to a dislike of them, aod a preference 
for deep ploughing as an eflfectnai substitute. 



Salt for Fixing Ammonia in Manure, — It 
is well known that in a close stable where 
there are many horses, there U a very pungent 
smell affecting the eyes and nose, particularly 
when the stable is being cleaned out. This 
smell is occasioned by the flying ofi'of ammo* 
nia, which is the essence ana value of manure, 
and which volaiiles or l^ies oft at a very low 
temperature— even the warmth of the manure 
in a stably will send it off— and it goes off in 
great quantities by the common heat of ma- 
nure in a farm-yard, whether thrown up in 
heaps or not. 

There fs a very cheap and simple remedy 
for this. Before you begin to clean out your 
stable, dissolve some common salt in water; 
if a four-horse stable, say four pounds of saU 
dissolved in two buckets of water and poured 
through the nose of a water-pot over the stable 
floor an hour or so before you begin to move 
the manure, and the volatile salts of ammonia 
will become fixed salts from their having 
united with the muriatic acid of ^e common 
salt, and the soda thus liberated from the salt, 
will quickly absorb carbonic acid, forming 
carbonate of soda; thus you will retain with 
' your manure the ammonia which would other- 
wise hava Aown awayi and you have a new 
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and importaDt agent ihas introduced, viz: the 
carbonate of soda. As this is a most power- 
fal solvent of all vegetable fibres, an^ seeing 
manures have to be rendered soluble before 
they can act upon vegetation, it will be at 
once apparent that the carbonate of soda so 
introduced must be a most powerful, and va- 
luable SLgenU'—English paper. 



For the Southern Planter. 

ANALYSIS OP SOME SPECIMENS OF 

MARL. 

Mr. Sdi&w,— With the view of ascertaining 
what other elements of fertility the marls of 
the tide water region of Virginia contain^ be- 
sides the carbonate of lime, 1 some time since 
requested specimens from Edmund Ruffin, 
Esq. who very kindly furnished them. I have 
completed the examination of four of these 
marls. Hoping the results obtained may prove 
of interest to some of your readers, I send 
them for insertion in the Planter. 

No. i. This is a yellow eocene marl from 
Coggins' Point on James river, referred to on 

Sage 207 and following of the third edition of 
Ir. Rafl&n*s Essay on Calcareous Manures, 
and used by him in the experiments detailed 
on pages 93-4 of the same essay. It is com- 
posed of— 

Carbonate of Lime, 39,879 

* Sulphate of Lime, with a little Sul- 
phate of Alumina, 1.987 
.Chloride of Sodium, .209 
Potassa, .801 
Soda, .336 
Alumina and the Oxide of Iron, 7.177 
Organic Matter and Water, the former 

containingO.lO per cent, of Ammonia, 4.920 
Silica and loss, with traces of Magne- 
sia and Phosphoric Acid, 44.691 



100.000 
From this analysis we conclude that if we 
wished to apply the marl at the rate of one hun- 
dred bushels of carbonate of lime to the acre, 
we must apply two hundred and fifty bushels. 
Mr. Ruffin mforms me that a bushel of moist 
marl, when it comes from the pit, weighs one 
hundred and five pounds, therefore we may 
safely assume the weight of dry marl to be 
not less than eighty pounds to the bushel. 
Then a dressing of two hundred and fifty 
bushels of this marl to the acre, would yield, 
in addition to the one hundred bushels of car- 
boi)ate of lime, about four hundred pounds of 
dry plaster, one hundred and sixiy of potassa^ forty 
of common salt, and sixty of soda. The ammo- 
nia, too, although so small in quantity, would 
amount to twenty pounds — ^as much as is con 
tained in one hundred and twerUy-five pounds of 
good guano» 

* Both estimated as Sulphate «f Liioe. 



No. 2, This is one of the eocene green sand 
marls from the Pamunkey, an account of 
which may be found on page 225 and following 
of Mr. Ruffin's essay. It is composed of— 
Carbonate of Lime, 35 891 

Sulphate of Lime, »858 

Potassa, , •924 

Soda, .201 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, 7.307 

Bisulphurei of Iron, 1.450 

Organic Matter and Water, the former 
containing a small amount of Ammo- 
nia, but its per centage was not de- 
termined, 4.300 
Residue, Silica, with traces of Magne- 
f ia and Phosphoric Acid. 
The bisulphuret ol iron, on exposure to air 
and moisture, would become oxidised and yield 
an additional amount of sulphuric acid, equal 
to 1.93 per cent.; this uniting with lime would 
give an additional percentage of plaster, equal 
to 3.29. 

I'o apply the marl No. 2, so as to give one 
hundred bushels of carbonate of lime to the 
acre, ihere must be two hundred and eighty 
bushels of it applied, and there would be yield- 
ed, in addition to the lime, one hundred and 
ninety pounds of dry plaster, two hundred of 
potassa, forty-five of soda, and sufficient of 
the bisulphuret of iron to keep op a supply of 
plaster for a number of years. 

No. 3. This is another of the Pamunkey 
greei! sand marls, but from a lower bed than 
No. 2. It contains, of 

Carbonate of Lime, ' 31.195 

Sulphate of Lime, . -231 

Potassa, -612 

Soda, 1.002 

Bisulphuret of Iron, 1.946 

Residue, Silica, Organic Matter, Oxide 
of Iron, &c. the Organic Matter con- 
taining a very small per centage of 
Ammonia— amount not estimated. 
About three huntlred and twenty bushels of 
this marl would be required to yield one hun- 
dred bushels of carbonate of lime, and it would 
then give, in addition, fifty-seven pounds of dry 
plaster, one hundred and fifty of potassa, and 
two hundred of soda. The bisolphuretof iron, 
by its gradual oxidation in the soil, would yield 
2.59 per cent, of sulphuric acid, or 4.40 per 
cent, of dry plaster. 

No. 4- This is a yellowish white roiocene 
marl from Hooper'^, King William county. 
It is composed of— 

Carbonate of Lime, 62065 

Potassa and Soda, ^IS? 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina, 2.376 

Organic Matter and Water, the former 
containing a small per centage of 
Ammonia, 2.750 

Residue, Silica, with a little Magnesia 
and Phosphoric Acid. 
About one hundred and sixty bushels of this 
marl would be required to yield one hundred 
of carbonate of lime, and there would be 
'yielded besides the time but from fifteen to 
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twenty pou&ds of potass^ and soda, togetber 
with a little ammonia. 

The amounts of oxide of iron, silica and 

alumina, added In these several cases, have 

not been considered, as it woald rarely happen 

that they would exert any special inflaence. 

Yonrs, respectfully, 

WiLWAM GiLHAM. 

Virginia Military Institvie^ March 7, 1852. 

The foregoing report of the constituent parts 
of certain marls of peculiar qualities is a va- 
luable addition to the before existing informa- 
tion on this subject. We believe that this is 
the first, and so far the only aid of this kind 
rendered by a scientific investigator to the 
agricultural laborers in this interesting de-^ 
partment, in Virginia. And this total with- 
holding of aid from chemical science has not 
been for want of Jong and full notit^e that such 
aid was needed. The proportion of the prin- 
cipal, and usuially the only important manur- 
ing ingredient of marl, its carbonate of lime, 
is easily enough ascertained, and with suffi- 
cient accuracy — ^and this has oden been done 
by persons who make no pretension to profi- 
ciency in either scientific or operative chemis- 
try. As far back as 1821 , in the first published 
sketch of the ''Essay" referred to above, its 
author described the peculiar "gypseous marl," 
(of whieh No. 1 is a sample,) stating that it 
contained a very small proportion of gypsum, 
and to that ingredient ascribed some of the 
peculiar efilsct of this marl. (American Far- 
mer, first series. Vol. III. p. 317.) In the later 
edition of 1839, its supposed peculiar compo- 
sition was still more enlarged upon ; and in 
that of 1842, the author stated that besides the 
known proportion qf carbonate of lime, and 
the small and uncertain proportion of gypsum, 
this marl contained "some kind of saline mat- 
ter which cattle are fond of licking, believed 
to be sulphate of alumina, and some green- 
sand.'' He added this remark: "I confess 
that all theise additipnal ingredients, together, 
do not seem to me sufficient to account for the 
superiority which- this marl exhibits as ma- 
nure." It is just thirty-one years after this 
earliest indirect call for the aid of science and 
ten after the latest, that it has been first an- 
swered. Besides the stated sulphate «>f lime 
(gypsum) and supposed sulj^ate of alumina 
(Epsom salts) Professor Gilham has found 
common salt and an^monia, of which the ex- 
istence had not been suspected. 



Further: The eocene marls, of the Pamun- 
key hay;e been found in use so superior td the 
miocene marls, even richer in carbonate of 
lime, that the most intelligent fan;n)ers who 
had observed their comparative results, had 
inferred that the former must contain som^ 
other fertilizing principle. In a later publica- 
tion (1849) Mr. E. Ruffin stated of this marl, 
that besides its carbonate of lime, it has "abo 
in very small amount, some other fertilizing 
ingredients, of which scarcely any thing is yet 
known. There is certainly some gypsum.'' 
These supposed ingredients are now identified 
and their proportions fixed by Prof. Giiham, 
for the first time. 

The eocene marl, so abounding in South 
Carolina, has been found in sundry cases to 
contain large proportions of phosphate of 
lime — in some cases as much as five to eight 
per cent, as reported by Professors Shepherd 
and Stnith of Charleston. That most valua- 
ble of all minerai manures is scarcely appre- 
ciable in these eocene marls, in which traces 
only of phosphoric acid were found* 



PERIOD OP GESTATION OF DOMESTIC 

AI^IMALS. 

It is often important for farmers to know 
the exact lehgth of time that the dififbrent 
domestic animals go vrith their young. — 
The following table contains the times of 
those which most concero hiip, as near as 
we can ascertain them: 



Mare, - 


«* 


• 


11 months. 


Jennet, 


- 


* 


11 « 


Cow, 


- 


- 


8 « 


Goat, 


- 




4i « 


Ewe, 


- 


m 


5 « 


Sow, 
Bitch, 


. 


m. 


4 « 


.. 


. 


2 « 


Cat, 


- 


«■ 


8 weeks* 


Rabbity - 


m 


■» 


44 « 


Rat, 




- 


5;. « ' 


MooFe, 


- 


- 


4} " 


Qoinea Pig, 


- 


. 


3" « 


Period of incubation of domestic fow 


3wan, 


- 


- 


* 6 weeks. 


Turkey, - 


- 


\ _ 


4 « 


Goose, 


1 


• 


4 « 


Duck, 


- 


• 


4 « 


Pea Hen, - 


- 


. 


4 « 


Guinea Hen, 


- 


•>• 


3 « 


Common Hen, 


- 


- 


3 « 


Pigeon, 


- 


- 


2 « 



Granite Farmer. 
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For the Soathern Planter. 
STRINGHALT IN HORSES. 

I have heard persons say that stringhaU did 
not affect a horse*s vahte^ and covM not be esteemed 
an unsoundness. 

Youatt and Spooner, celebrated English ve- 
terinary surgeons, say, they have never dis- 
sected a ease of stringbalt without ftadvagdis- 
ease of the sciatic nerve ^ and consider it simply 
a disease of that nerve. 

The sdalic nerve mainly supplies sensation 
and voluntary motion to the hinder extremities. 
Where it issues from the spine, it wa^ found, 
in one case, darker, yellowish brown, softened; 
ecchymosed, or Mood-skotten in the muscles of 
the haunch: in its subsequent course healthy. 

Youatt says, "these irregular distribiitions 
of nervous energy argue disease and predisposi- 
tion to greater disease. They interfere with a 
horse's speed, and is a decided unsoundness: yex^ 
though an unsoundness, it would not weigh 
against other manifest valuable qualities." 

StringhaU is aptest to occur in horses of good 
motion, and hence men oflen say it is a sign of 
a good horse. 



PAYMENTS TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 
. Prom April 1st to May l5^ i85S. 



A POETICAL RECIPE FOR A " PLUM 

PUDDING." 

AiB — " Jeannette «nd Jeannot" 

If you wish to make a pudding in which every 

one delights, 
Of six pretty new laid eggs you must take the 

yolk and whiles; 
Beat them well up in a basin till they tho- 
roughly combine, 
And be sure you chop the suet up particularly 

fine; 
Take a pound of well-stoned raisins, and a 

pound of currants dried, 
A pound of pounded sugar, and some lemon- 
peel beside ; 
Rub them well all vtp together, with a pound 

of whearen flour. 
And then set them to settle for a quarter of ail 

hour, 
Then tie the mixture in a cloth, and piit it in 

a pot — 
Some people like the water cold, and some 

prefer it hot: 
But though I don't know which of these two 

plans I ought to praise, 
I know it ought to boil an hour for every pound 

it weighs. 
Ob ! if I were Glueen of England, or still better, 

Pope of Rome, 
rd have a vast plum pudding every day I dined 

at home. 
All the world should have a piece, and if any 

did remain, 
Kext morning for my breakfast I would fry it 

Dp again. 



All persons who have made payinents early 
enongn to be entered, and whose names do 
not appear in the following receipt list, are 
requested to give immediate notice of the 
omission, in order that the correction may be 
made in the nisxt issue: 

R. Blackwell, to April, 1853, $1 00 

R. M. Hawthorn, to April. 1863, 1 00 

T. H. Eppes, to January, 1853, 1 00 

R. T. Lamb & Co. to January, 1S52, . 3 00 

John C. Major, to January, 1863, 2 00 

Powhatan Jones, to September, 1852, 1 OO 

Andrew Hart, to January,- 1853, 1 00 

W. W. Hancock, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Thos. Parkinson, to April, ia'>3, 1 00 

Dr. W. T. Bariks, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Col. R. A. Banks, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Wm. Nace, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Robert Malrtin, to March, 1853, 1 00 

T. Michaux, to March, 1853, 1 00 

John A. Britton, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Andrew L- Pit?er, to Januar5% 1853, 1 00 

Pn Geo. Field, to January, lfe3, 1 00 

James P. Marshall, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J. B. Chandler, to January, 1853, ' 1 00 

Dr. W. T. Mmor, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Capt. A. Slade, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Joseph M. Edwards, to April, 1863, 1 00 

Gen. Wm. Lea, to January, ^1853, 6 00 

Souihah &> Minor, to July, 1853, 4 00 

Temple C. Moore, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Reuben A. Hillyard, to January, 1853, 1 00 

C. J. Bosher, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. P. P. Duval, to January, 1863, 1 00 
Jas. L. Stringfellow, to December, 1851, 1 00 

J. fe. Payne, to January, 1853, I 00 

R. P. Ward, to Jannary, 1853, 1 00 

Thomas Austin, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John R. Cluarles, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J. J. Crews, to January, 1853, 2 00 
Col. Jno. A. M»Craw, to January, 1853^ 1 00 

Moses G. Hendrick, to January, 1853, 1 00 

James M. Wright, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Col. C. R. Eaton, to April, 1^53, 1 00 

Nathan Spriggs, to April, 1853, 1 00 

P. C. George, to April, 1853, I 00 

Thos. Sharp, to September, 1852, 1 00 

Wm. Thornhill, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J. C. Holland, to Januarv, 1852, 1 00 

McKewn Johnstone, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. Watson, to April, 1852, 1 00 

Caleb Leigh, to April, 1853» 1 00 

Wm. J. B. JBedford, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Geo. N. N. Porter, to March, 1853, 1 00 

George W. Harris, to January, 1853, 1 00 

A. B. Magruder, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Ro. Douthat, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. Jas. Watkins, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John F. Miller, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John Diggs, to January, 1852, 1 00 

Wm. Blackburn, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John Johnston, to September, 1852, 1 00 

Dr. Geo. Field, to January, 1853, I 00 
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5 00 



R. W. Field, to January, 1853, 
Sami C. SheltoD, to January, 1853 
Col. T. Perkins, to January, 1853, 
Gen. J. H. Cocke, to January, 1853, 
G. M. SaVage, to March, 1853, 
Allin L. Archer^ to January, 1853| 
9. D. Waikins, to January, 1833, 
W. D. Gresham, to January, 1853, 
John P. Whiifield, to January, 1853, 
Quiielmus Colman, to March^ 1853, 
S. Hacsberger, to January, 1853, 
Beiij. Brown, to January, 1854, 
Dr. S. Fletcher, to March, 1853, 
Thos. L. Preston, to July, 1852, 
James Evans, to April, 185S, 
S. M. Wright, to March, 1853, ^ 
Peter GLuarles to January, 1853, 
Wm. R. Holt, to January, J853, 
J. R. Jones, lo March, 1863, 
R. F. Priteheit, to March, J853, 
C. R. Christopher, to March, 1853, 
Dr. H. Field, to March, 1853, 
N. Birdsong, to March, 1853, 
J. Clayton, to March, 1853, 
Thos. O. Buck, Jr. to January, 1853, ' 2 00 
John G. Buck, to January, 1853, , 1 00 

* R. H. Timberlake, to January, 1853, 3 00 
Jas. M. Davis, to September, 1852, t 00 

Andrew Pitman, to January, I852|, 1 00 

Peter Boisseau, to January, 1852, 1 00 

A. W. Cousins, to January, 1853, 1 00 

James H: Dudley, to January, 1853, 1 00 
Dr. James Jones, to September, 1852, 1 00 
David Murray, to January, 1853, 3 00 

WUJ. N. Halstead, to April, J 853, 1 00 

Wm. N. Nicholson, to April, 1853, 1 00 

T. G. Trice, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Wm. B. Rogers, to September, 1853, 1 00 
ll. E. Rogers, to July, 1852, 1 OD 

E. C. Marshall, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Launcelot Tompkins, to April, 1B53, 1 00 
Launcelot Burruss, to January, 1853| 1 00 
Jesse Com, to April, 1853, ' 1 00 

Peter Saunders, lo April, 1853, , 1 00 

Dr. E. R. Peugh, to April, 1853, 1 00 

James Townsend, Jr. to April, 1853, 1 00 
Richard Russell, to January, 1854, : 3 00 
Sterling C. Anderson, to January, 1852, 1 00 
Jofcn M'D. Alexander, to April, 1853, 1 00 
Rev. T. M'Donald, to January, 1853, 2 00 
A. Elli^, to April, 1853, 1 00 

A. Michaels, to January, 1853, 1 00 

A. B. NichoUs, to July, 185*^, 1 00 

John F. Lay, to April, 1853, I 00 

Wm. A. Winston, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Samuel Cooke, to March, 1853, 1 00 

Braxton Davenport, to January, 1853, 1 00 
SamM W. Lackland, to April, 1853, 1 00 
George Isler, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Wm. Crow, to April, 1853, 1 00 

James D. Gibson, to April, 185:^, 1 00 

Chas. A. Morton, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Edwin Smith, to March, 1853, 1 00 

Robt. A. Ridd, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. N. V. Clopton, to January, 1854, 2 00 

* Mr. M. -vill tee Mr. Timberlake and correct 
any mistake. 



TO THE AGR;ICULTURAL PLANTERS 
OF VIRGINIA. 

Coiif POUND Chemical Manures. — ^John Ket- 
tlewell's (late Eettlewell & Davison's,) 
Agi-icuUural Depot, Baltimore, Maryland — 
Renovator, Gen^ator, Biphosphales, Mixture 
of Potash and Plaster, Pure Ground Plaster, 
with every description of Chemical residium 
for the improvement of Crop and Land. 

The undersigned, after five years' experience, 
and a. very considerable outlay of capital^ has 
finally triumphed over every obstacle of doubt 
and prejudice, and is prepared to demonstrate 
that, for Crop and Land, he can present to the 
public the cheapest and best Mantfre known 
to the age. 

His Compound ? contain Ammonia, Potash, 
Biphosphate Soda, indeed every Chemical ele- 
ment, in a powerfully concentrated form, which 
the soil requires. Any one who doubts this 
can have his Salts analyzed at the expense of 
the undersigned, and if they fail in the test, he 
will return the money, if purchased. 

In Wheat, he is willing to adniit, that so 
powerful a stimulant as Guano, will, in many 
soils, produce a larger first crop, but very tar 
less in a third crop, than his Salts. In Corn 
and Grass, he challenges a fair trial, upon any 
soil with Guano or any Qther Manure — and 
for any forfeit that Would make the experiment 
interesting. , For Com and Grass, ne, avers 
that there is no Manure equal to his from a 
first to a fourth crop; and he is able to estab* 
lish it by experimental proof. 

His "Bi phosphates" are pure, dissolved 
with the strongest Sulphuric Acul, and the 
Bones fresh. In England, no manure is in 
higher favor, or more sought after for Crop 
and Land. 

His " Renovator" is a Compound of every 
Chemical which science and experience have 
shown to be necessary to renovate worn-out 
land. 

His ''Generator" is a compound made ex- 
pressly lor Tobacco, and is worthy the most 
careful investigation of the Planter. 

His "Plaster anf) Potash" is also manu- 
factured for the growth of the Tobacco Plant, 
and when the almost absolute necessity of 
Potash is known, for the growth of prime leaf 
Tobacco, the value of this article may be rea- 
dilv estimated. 

His "Ground Plastpr'Ms so well known 
and so eagerly sought from the most distant 
sections of the Union, that he deems it only 
necessary to say, that below the standard he 
has adopted, the undersigned will never permit 
it to go. There is no article which the Farmer 
buys that he is more imposed upon, than in 
this one, of universal use. 

In the January number of the American 
Farmer, the following reply is made by the 
editor of that valuable paper, in reply to the 
enquiries of a correspondent: 

"Were we to plant Com in land so poor, 
that when unaided by manure^ would only 
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DeBow^ Zndnstrlal Resonices 

AND PROGRESS OP THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES^ id 
three large and closely printed volumes, small 
type, doable columns; nandsome print, paper 
and binding, — being a digest and abridgement 
of I he 13 volumes of De Bow's Review. Price 
$10, or $3 33 per volume. 

De5iroas of supplying the large and conli- 
naally increasing demand for the compute series 
vf the Ixeview^ in 12 volumes, now exhausted, 
and which it would require a very large outlay 
to reprint, the editor has been induced to make 
a selection of ail the important and valuable 
papers contained in them from the beginning, 
condensing, re-arranging and completing to 
date, and throwing the subjects after the man- 
ner of the encyclopGsdias, into alphabetical 
order. In this manner everything of interest 
and importance will be preserved in a conve- 
nient form for reference; and the volumes will 
constitute the only repository for the shelves 
of the library, of such information, which by 
means of the monthly numbers hereafter will 
always be brought down to date. 

The Volumes will embrace the gist of every- 
thing that has appeared in the Review relating 
to the Southern and Western Slates. (An im- 
perfect index of which will be found at the 
opening of the lOih volume.) 

To wit: Their History, Population, Ge- 
ography, Statistics; Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, of Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco. Hkmp, 
Grains, Naval Stores, etc. etc.— Manufac- 
tures ; detailed accounts, statistics and his- 
tory of all branches,— Internal Improvements; 
complete statistics of Rail Roads, result^ pro- 
fits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles in pro- 
jection, construction, completed, etc.; Plank 
Roads, Canals, Navigation, c9t.— Statistics of 
Health anfl Diseases^ toeaUh and progress; reta- 
tive condiiion^ whites and blacks \ Slave Laws 
^and Statistics, management and amelioration 
of slavery ^ — origin^ history anddefetices of slavery 
and slave institutions; the valuable treatises of 
Harper, Hammond, Dew, on slavery, etc.; 
Commerce op the South and West in all of 
its minute particulars, etc. together with an 
historical and statistical sketch of each of the 
states and ctos,— the domestic and foreign trmde^ 
resources, manufactures^ etc. of the United States; 
the Census Returns from 1790, with the com- 
plete statistics of the census op 18.^0. 

The volumes will be issued in September, 
October and November, 1853, and orders are 
solicited in advance, payable on delivery to 
Merchants, or to the parties themselves. 

DeBow's Review, of which this is a con- 
densation, is published monthly in New Or- 
leans, and other southern and western cities, 
112 to 140 pages, small print, fine paper and 
engravings, and treats ol all the great indus- 
trial matters relating to the Southern and 
Western States, and incidentally of the North 
and the Union. Terms $5 per annum. 



The volumes hereafter will be uniform with 
the condensed series. 

A few sets of the complete work may be had 
at the office, in 12 large and handsomely bound 
volumes. Price $42. Single numbers sap- 
plied to make up sets, and binding faraishcd 
on reasonable terms. 

i:^Orders on Commission Merchants in ci- 
ties or towns, payable on sale of crops, re> 
celved as cash. 

J. D. B. DeBOW^ 
Ed, DeBow's Review^ Merchants Exchange, 

New Orleans, July, 1852— 6t 

■* — i— -- I II I I II I II ■! I I ^^^^m 

PIEDMONT FEM AliE ACADBMY. 

THE Second Term of the First Session of 
this Instiiuiion will commence on the20ih 
of July. The subscriber is making an im- 
provement by which he will be enabled to take 
five or six more young ladies after the 20th of 
next month. Terms S60 for five months for 
board and tuition In all the English branches 
and also in the French language. An additional 
fee of $15 will be charged those who take 
lessons in music. Address the subscriber at 
Gordons vi lie, Orange County, Virginia. 
iuly—2t J. W. GOSS. 

ANALYSIS OF SOILS, &c. 

THE undersigned is prepared to execale 
the analyses of Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas> 
ter, &c. &>c. at the Laboratory of t)ie Virginia 
Military Institute. Packages may be for- 
warded through Webb, Bacon ,& Co, Rich- 
mond, or Echols & Pryor, Lynchburg. 

Persons desiring ftirther information will 
please address 

WILLIAM GILHAM, 
Prof. Chem. and Agriculture, V. M. L 
Feb. 1, 1852. Lexington, Va. 

DAILY ANI> WBBKLY DISPATCH. 

THE Daily and Weekly Dispatch, publish- 
ed at the office on Governor street, near 
Main, Richmond, Virginia — commenced in 
October, 1850— have reached a very astonish- 
ing popularity. The Daily Dispatch is a 
penny paper ^nd has an immense circulation 
in Richmond and contiguous towns. It a^ords 
the best medium for advertising. Subscribers 
in the country furnished with the paper at the 
low price of Four Dollars per annum. 

The WEEKLY DISPATCH Is published 
at One Dollar Pbr Annum, and is therefore 
one of the cheapest Newspapers ever publish- 
ed. It is a handsome sheet and contains the 
News of the Day, together with Liieraty Se- 
lections from the very best sources. The list 
is already very Inrge and constantly increasing. 
No paper uilf be sent until paid for in advance. 
Hdgh R. Pleasants is the chief contributor 
to the editorial columns of the Daily and 
Weekly Dispatch. Address the Proprietor, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.-VERY SUPERIOR. 

TUB berry of this grrain is extra large, and 
makes the best of flnar. It produces a 
greater average crop than any other variety 
now grown in New York., Several years* ex- 
'perience in its caliivation/proves that it is less 
liable to rastor mildew than other kinds; and 
as the stalk is large and strong, it is also less 
liable to blow down or lodge. Price, $4 per 
basbel. Other varieties of wheat, sach as the 
White Flint, Mediterranean, Black Sea, &c. 
Also Agricultaral Implements of all kinds, 
and Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water street, New York, 
jone — 3t 

BAGLE FOUNDRY. 

THE subscriber having removed to the 
large Foundry, jast erected by him and 
fitted out with machinery of the latest and most 
approved style, is, in addition to the manufac- 
ture of Tobacco Flattening MiJis, prepared to 
receive orders for Stationary Steam Engines, 
Saw and Grist Mills, Agricultural Machines. 
Tobacco Presses of every description, and all 
kinds of Iron and Brass Castings. Ue pledj^es 
himself to execute faithfully, and with dis- 
patch, all work entrusted to him, and respect- 
lully solicits a call from his friends and the 
public generally. 

The highest cash prices paid for old cast 
iron, brass and copper. 

PHILIP RAHM, 
je— ly Cary, between Pearl and 15th sts. 

COCmif CHINA AND SHANGHAI 

FOWLS. 

THE subscriber has for sale a few pairs of 
Pure Blooded Fowls, from the above 
stock, originally imported by himself, war- 
ranted true to incir name, and not surpassed 
by any other stock, for good qualities, in the 
country. Reference given in regard to them 
if desired. 

Orders addressed to the subscriber for the 
same will receive attention. 

CHARLES SAMPSON. 
Wesi Roxbury^ Mass. Jwne, 1852.— 2t 

2 SOUTHDOWN BUCKS FOR SAIiB. 

THE subscriber has for sale Two Bucks of 
the Southdown Blood. These Sheep are 
descended from the best Southdown stock in 
England. They are grandsired by the buck 
imported by Bishop Meade from the flock of 
Mr. Webb, and they are sired by an equally 
good and well bred sheep, obtained of the late 
Dr. M'Caulay, near Baltimore. This sheep 
has a long pedigree of illustrious ancestors. 
My bocks are seven-eigbths Southdown and 
•the remainder Cotswold and Bakewell blood, 
and are now one year old, and ready for ser- 
vice in October next. 

RALEIGH COLSTON, 
Near Woodville Depot P. O. Albemarle. 



VAIiUABIiB AGRICUIiTURAIi 
WORKS for sale by NASH & WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist 
and New American Gardener, by T. J. Fessen- 
den, in one volume, about 700 pages, cloth, 
gilt— $1 25. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry — a new 
edition, in one volume, 12mo. cloth, gilt — $1 25. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston's Practical Agriculture, one vol. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cloth— 
75 cents. 

Hoare's Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls — 50 cents. 

Sheep Husbandry, by H. S. Randall— SI $5. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm, complete— $4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi- 
tion— f 



Allen's American Farm Book, one volume — 
$1. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen'^ Diseases of Domestic Animals, one 
volunae — 75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers, paper — 
25 cents. 

Southern Agriculture; or, Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, 

&c.— SI. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manures — 25 cents. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual- — 
SU Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 50 cents. 
Mail.edition— 25 cents. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Stn)c- 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— $1. 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
S5 for the work complete — $6 bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatise on Cattle, 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq.— SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
Sheep, with illastirations — 75 cents. 

Elements of Agfricultnre, translated from the 
French, by F.G. Skinner, adapted for Schools — 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine; or, Poor Man's 
Friend in Affliction, Pain and Sickness— S3. 

mar— ly 

-4-   _ 

UNION AGRICUIiTURATj WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

TJ ALPH & Co. No. 23 Fulton street, N*w 
LV York, near Fulton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and American 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamenial Shade 
and FruitTrees, Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, 
&c. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trucks, Barrows, 
&c. 6Le. always on hand. Also, the Excelsior, 
or California Plough. mar 3t 
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DEVOSr BULLS FOR SALE. 

TFIB sabacribers, having lately entered upon 
the basiness of Breeding Devon Cattle, 
now, lur the first time, offer tor sale &ome of 
their Bull cJalves. Their stock ib all recently 
impitned from the celebrated herds of Messrs. 
George Turner and James Cluartly, Devon- 
shire, England, who are well known as he first 
breeders of Devons in the world; and being 
in no way related to the older importations 
into this counirv, their bulls will a^oni a good 
opportunity for crossing the old stocks. 

Thise we now ofler are Uncas and Keokuk; 
the first, calved Mirch I9th, I85i— the other, 
February 17th, 1852; their pedigree is the 
same, viz: sire, " Meguniicook," grandsire, 
"Prince Albert," dam, " Non-Pareille," by 
" Lord Lynedock." " Meguniicook" won the 
firat prize at the American Institute in 1850, 
and at the New York State Show in 1851. — 
** Non-Pareille" won the first prize at Barnsta- 
ble, Oevonshire.in 1846, and at the New York 
State Show in 1851. "Prince Albert" and 
"Lord Lynedork" were both favorite prize 
ba 1 1 s o f iVl r Cl«i a ri ly. Al so " Red Jacket, ca I ved 
May 5ih, 1852; sire, " Megunticook," dam, 
" iVieadow Lilly," by " Baronet," grand dam, 
" Helena," bred by Mr. James duarily. — 
" Baronet" has won four first prizes, including 
that at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show, 
at Norwich, England, in 1849. 

Several inimals from our herd will he exhi- 
bited at the New York State Show, to be held 
at Utica in Sepiember next, anJ at the Ame- 
rican Insiiiute in October. They may all be 
seen at any time on our place, two miles north 
of Rhinebeck Landing, on the Hudson river. 
(As yet we have not any heifers for sale.) 

W. P. & C. S. WAIN WRIGHT. 

Rkbiebeck^ Duchess county^ N. Y. 
je-3t 

PILKINGTON'S OR LUCK'S 

IMPROVED PATENT SMUT MACHINE. 

THIS Machine has proved itself lo be one 
of unrivalled excellence. It is warranted 
to answer every purpose of the most complete 
and expensive machinery of screens, nibbing 
stones, fans, &^. and will thoroughly clean the 
mo^t smutty wheat. It is the best contrivance 
to take out chess, onions, and heavy grit, that 
has ever been used by millers. This mach'ne 
is provided with s«»ll-aclin2 oil feeders to the 
jonrnals, and requires to be oiled bnt once a 
week, ft wholly does away with the small 
fan. It runs at the rate of one thousand revo- 
lutions per minute, reqniHng but little power. 
We have sold a large number of these ma- 
chines, and they have in every case given en- 
tire satisfaction. Price $(iO. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

Niw York Asricallural Warehouse, 189 and 
191 Water street, New York. 
June, 1852— 3t 



TO THE AGRICULTURAL PLANTERS 
OF VIRGINIA. 

COMPOUND Cbemical Manorrs. — John Kel- 
tieweirs (late Kettlewell & Davison's,) 
Agricultural Depot, Baltimore, Maryland— 
Renovator, Generator, Biphospbates, Mixture 
of Potasih and Plaster, Pare Ground Plaster, 
with every description of Chemical residium 
for the improvement of Crop and Land. 

The undersigned, aficrfive yea rs'experience, 
and a very considerable outlay of capital, has 
finally triumphed oyer every obstacle of doubt 
and prejudice, and is prepared to demonstrate 
that, for^Jrop and Land» he can present to the 
public the cheapest and best manure known 
to the age. 

Uis Compounds contain Ammonia, Potash, 
Biphospbate Suda, indeed every Chemical ele- 
ment, in a powerfully concentrated foi m, which 
the soil requires. Any one who doubts this 
can have his Salts an: lyzed at the expense of 
ihe undersigned, and if they fail in the test, he 
will return the money, if purchased. 

In Wheat, he is willing to admit, that so 
powerful a stimulant as Guano, will, in many 
soils, produce a larger first crop, but very far 
less in a third crop, than 'his Salts. In Corn 
and Grass, he challenges a fair trial, upon any 
soil with Guano or any o her manure — and 
for any A)rfeit that would make the experiment 
interesting For Corn and Grass, he avers 
tl'at there is no Manure equal to his from a 
first to a fourth crop; and he is able to estab- 
lish it by experimental proof. 

His "Biphospuates" are pure, dissolved 
with the strongest >ulphuric Acid, and the 
Bones fresh. In England, no manure is in 
higher favor, or more sought after lor Crop 
and Land. 

His "Renovator" is a Compound of every 
Chemical which science and experience have 
shown to be necessary to renovate worn-out 
land. 

His "Generator" is a compound made ex- 
pressly for Tobacco, and is worthy the most 
careful investigation of the Planter. 

His **Plastkr and Potash" is also manu- 
factured for the growth of the Tobacco Plant, 
and when the almost absolute necessity of 
Potash is known, for the growth of prime leaf 
Tobacco, th>* value of this article may be rea- 
dilv est mated. 

His '* Ground Plaster" is so well known 
and so eagerly sought from the most distant 
sections of the Uniun, that he deems it only 
necessary to say, that below the standard he 
ha-< adopted, the undersigned will neverpermit 
it to go. There is n(» article which the Farmer 
buys that he is more imposed upon, than ia 
this one, of universal use. 

In the January number of the American 
I^armer, the following reply is made by the 
editor of that valuable paper, in reply to the 
enquiries of a cuirepondent. 

* Were we to plant Com in land fan poor, 
that when unaided by manure, would only 
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pmduce five bo<^heIs of Wheat, we certainly 
vuold Doi rely upon less than foar hundred 
pounds or Gaano, prodacing a grood crop.*' 

Now, Dol relying^ Dpon less than foar hun- 
dred poauds would ceriainiy imply that an 
additional hundred pounds would do no harm. 

Those four hundred pounds of Quaoo, with 
transportation, woulii cost the Farmernut less 
than ten dollars per acre, which, with the ex- 
penses of cultivation, would require "a very 
good crop'' to remunerate, provided no durable 
benefit was rendered to the soil. Now, what 
permanent benefit does Guano render to the 
land 1 What is its value, except (he firs: crop? 
Does it operate like a.similar powerful stimu- 
lant upon the human mindl with protiigious, 
almost delirious excitement? to be fallowed 
by a commensurate depression and exhauslioni 
Is Gnnno a stimulant or a manure? 

These questions the experience of the Far- 
mer can best answer. But- at the present 
prices of grain they are of vital importance; 
although in agricultural journals hut little 
discussed. In Pennsylvania, the most lasting 
mauure is called the best — further South, the 
first yield is the standard. Now, when these 
Salts are intended for Corn, the undersigned 
never recommends more than one barrel lo the 
acre, (three dollars,) if applied in the hill— or 
two barrels fur the poorest worn-out land. If 
the Corn crop is to be followed with a Wheat 
crop one barrel in the hill, and one broadcast 
is recommended, slightly harrowed in — in this 
way, the 8alts are moreefiScacions than when 
applied with the Wheat at seeding time. For 
lasting benefit to Land, these Salts are only 
subordinate to fresh lime. As a top-dressing 
they are certain and valuable. 

The price of the Biphosphates are four dol- 
lars per barrel *y the Kenovaior three dollars 
per barrel, or twenty one dollars per ton. 

The price of thr Tobacco Generator is four 
dollars per barrel; the Mixture of Potash and 
Ground Plaster two dollars and fifty cents per 
barrel; valuable for anv crop, but indispensa- 
ble for prime tobacco leaf. There is one dol- 
lar and fifty cents' worth of Potash in every 
barrel. 

His Pla.ster is sold exclusively bv Messrs. 
Deane & Brown of Richmond, ana Messrs. 
Walking; &> Morton of Petersburg. 

Freight from Baltimore to Richmond and 
Petersburg, seventy-five to eighty-seven and a 
half cents per ton— transportation not being 
more expensive, counting te; ms and laborers, 
if as much so, as hauling out barn-yard ma- 
nure. No man need make an extravagant 
experiment; therefore, no great risk is neces- 
sary to make a trial. The Agriculturist can 
order from the undersigned, to be shipped to 
Richmond or Petersburg, and lo the care of 
each particular Agent, upon whom the under- 
signed can draw free of expense. 

All sums under fifiy dollars, cash; over fifty 
dollats, four months; over one hundred dol- 
lars, six months, for acceptances. 



Instead of publishing certificates, which is 
more expensive and less satisfactory, the un- 
dersigned begs leave to refer to the following 
names. He has taken this liberty without 
consultation or permission of ti epartiesnamed, 
but from their intelligence, success and enter- 
prise as Agricultutisis, and their character as 
gentlemen of the highest respectability and 
honor, he has no doubt but what they would 
cheerfully impart their experience and infor- 
mation, many of them having largely used 
these Salts. The postal direction of each 
party is aflixcd. It may be proper to observe 
that the Salts do not produce as heavy a stalk 
in Com^ as Guano; For its yield the farmer 
must look to the grain of the Corn. 

RKFERBNCES. 

Professor Higgins, State Chemist of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, for its Chemical constituents; 
Rev. J. S. Armistead, Stony Point post office, 
Cumberland county, Va ; Joseph W.Twyman, 
Esq. liarlysville, Albemarle county, Va.; John 
M. Dow, Esq. Washington City, D. C; Dr. 
Wm. Mosher, Catoiisville, Baltimore county, 
Md.; Dr. William Kirkwood, Prince Georges 
county, Md.; Wm. H Herbert, Esq. Bel is vi lie, 
Prince Georges county, Md.; Seili W. War- 
field, Esq. Shentf Howard District, Mr.; Dr« 
Wm. J. Saddler, Saddlersville, Gtueen Anne 
county, Md ; W. W. W. Bowie, Esq. Prince 
Georges county, Md.; George E. Yeatman, 
Warrenton, Fauquier county, Va ; General 
Henry S. Stiles, Cecil county, Md.; H. E. Bate- 
man, Esq Easton, Talbot county, Md.; Arthur 
M 'Court, Baltimore; Dr. Robert Dorsey, of 
Eldward, Franklin, Baltimore county, Md.; 
John L Stavesbcrry, Treasurer of Baltimore 
county, Baltimore; Peter Gowan, Esq. Laurel, 
Howard county, Md.; Col. Horace Capron, 
Laurel, Md,; Carrville S. Stansbury, Esq Bal- 
timore county, Md., with hundreds of other 
names, but the above is amply sufficient for 
all practicable purposes. 1 he Messrs. Bar- 
bours of Orange county, Va. have also used 
the Salts, with what effect the undersigned 
has never heard. 

Pamphlets will be furnished to all who feel 
interest enough to investigate; and who are 
willing to believe that there may be progress 
in Agriculture, equal to other branches and 
enterprises of life. 

JOHN KETTLE WELL. 

Office at the Wholesale Drug Store of Ober 
&, M'Conkey, corner of Lombard and Hanover 
streets. 

Factory, Federal Hill, Baltimore, where, for 
personal investigaiiun, 1 invite all persons that 
take an interest in Agricultural pursuits, who 
vi.sit Baltimore, and to whom I will cheerfully 
explain my whole process. There is no secret 
in it. 

Orders addressed to DEANE & BROWN, 
Richmond, Va. will be promptly attended to 
for John Kettlewell. mar 3t 
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WILLIAM P. L.ADD, 

APOTHECARY AND DRUGGIST, 

No. 319, head of Broad Street, Shockoe Hill, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

DEALER in English, Mediterranean, India 
and all Foreign and Domestic Drugs and 
Medicines; also, Paints, Oils, Varnish, Dye 
Stuffs, Window Glass, Putty, &c. For .sale 
on the most accommodating terms. 

1^ Orders from Country Merchants and 
Physicians jHankfully received and promptly 
attended to. 
ja 1851— tf 

AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the different breeds, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. will be pur- 
chased to order, and carefully shipped to any 
part of the United States, for which a reasona* 
ble commission will be charged. Apply to 
AARON CLEMENT, PhUadelphia. 
Refer to Gen. W. H.Richardson, I^icbmond, 
Virginia. 

• N. B. — All letters, post-paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. ap— ti 

BOOKS, PIAirOS, MUSIC, Ac. 

NASH & WOODHOUSE, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Books, Piano Fortes, 
StaHonert, Music, &c. 139, Main St. Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Constantly on hand, a full supply of stand- 
ard Agricultural Works. 
oct— tf 



GRBAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF 

HATS AND BOOTS. 

J. H. ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, Columbian HoUl Comer, 

THE cheapest place in the city of Rich- 
mond to buy Hats and Boots is at ihe 
above store, where every article sold may be 
relied on as represented. By this means he 
has gained a good run of custom, and his cus- 
tomers feel satisfied. Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 
Best quality moleskin, - - $3 50 
Second quality " - . 3 00 

Best quality silk, - - - 2 50 
Second " " - - - 2 00 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
Also, Caps, Shoes and Umbrellas. 
J. H. Anthony has made an arrangement 
with one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to siipply him with a handsome 
and substantial Calfskin Sewed Boor, which 
he will sell at the unprecedented low price of 
three dollars and fiAy cents. The attention of 
gentlemen is respectfully solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been offered for sale in this city. He intends 
to keep but the one kind, and sell them at one 
price* se— ly 

rilHE RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG 
Jl RAIiU ROAD COMPANY respectfully 
inform farmers living on the Roanoke River 
and on the line of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail Road, that they are transporting tobacco 
and other produce between Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg with promptness and despatch, run 
ning daily trains of eight wheel covered cars, 
securing tobacco and goods from damage. 
Tobacco consigned to the care of J. Lynch, 
Rail Road Agent, Petersburg, will be for- 
warded, free of commissions, to Richmond. 
Goods purchased in Richmond and consigned 
to the Rail Road Agbnt at Gaston will be for- 
warded up the river without charge for for- 
warding. THOS. DODAMEAD, 

Sup*t R. & P. R. R. 

June 24, 1851— tf 

  

VIRGINIA AXeS. 

THE undersigned, in connexion with tbeir 
Rolling Mill, have erected an extensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets, and Tools 
generally, which they warrant equal to anj 
manufactured, and offer at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricuiiural 
community. 

R. Archer, % R. ARCHER & CO. 
A. D. TowNfis, f 
R. S. Archer, i 
C. Dtmmocx. ' oct — ly 



BOOK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with neatness and dispaich« 
Office Sonth^TwelAh Street. 
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NUMBER I. 

(Conttnaed from page 196.) 

The operations of agriculture have for their 
object the productions of plants which are 
required a^ food, or are nsel'al in the arts and 
industrial processes of man. It is, therefore, 
proper that we should commence onr subject 
witn a short account of the principal parts of 
which vegetables are composed, and by the 
instramentality of which, under certain influ- 
ences, all the phenomena of their existence 
are manifested. Let us first consider the 

SEED* 

The seed is the final result of vegetabk life, 
and with few exceptions is the first point on 
which the attention of the farmer is bestowed, 
either to produce food for man and the domes- 
tic animals or to secure reproduction and mul- 
tiplication of the species. The seed consists 
of a nucleusy or kernel, and an outer coating, 
or integument. The nucleus consists of the 
tmJbryo, or substance destined to reproduce the 
plant from\ which it was derived, and of a 
substance consisting generally of starch and 
olhernutritive matter, which usually surrounds 
the embryo, and is destined both for its pro- 
tection atid nourishment durinn the early stages 
of its growth. The embryo becooies' a plant 
by the mere development of its parts; it is, in 
other words, a new individual; hence it is the 
most important part of the seed, and to its 
protection and support all the other parts are 
subservient. It possesses in a rudimentary or 
undeveloped state, all the essential organs of 
vegetation, namely, root^ stem and leaves. In 
many cases these several parts are perfectly 
distinguishable in the seed: frequently, how- 
ever, we can only observe an oblong body, 
cleft, or two lobed at one end; but in germi- 
nation the undivided extremity elongates into 
a root, the two lobes atthe opposite extremity 
expand into leaves, and the stem, op developed 
embryo, rises between them. The rudiments 
of the first pair of leaves are called catykdonss 
Vol. XII.-8. 



the bud, which, if not actually visible in the 
seed, appears between the cotyledons when 
germination commences, is called the piumvle^ 
or rudiment of the stem, which is to expand 
into the stem and branches; and the portion 
below, which gives rise to the root, is named 
the radide. 

When the seed is gathered in a state of per- 
fect maturity it is completely inert, the em- 
bryo being in a dormant state, and may be 
kept for any length of time without growing. 
Some seed after a few months lose their vita- 
lity altogether, and can never be made to grow, 
while a great many others may be kept for a 
number of years without injurj'^, and some 
have been known to grow after having been 
kept for centuries. 

The conditions necessary to gennination 
are a free communication with the air, expo- 
sure to moisture, and a certain amount of 
heat, varying from ^fty degrees to eighty de- 
grees for the plants of temperate climates. 
Seeds are in the most favorable condition for 
germination in the spring and summer, when 
slightly covered with soil, which excludes 
light while it admits a free circulation of air, 
moistened by showers or by the water con- 
tained in the soil, and warmed by the rays of 
the sun. The water, which is slowly absorbed, 
softens all parts of the seed ; it swells very 
considerably; under the influence of heat and 
air chemical changes commence in it, by 
which substances that before aiforded protec- 
tion to the embryo now supply it with nourish- 
ment; the embryo bursts its envelopes, the ra- 
dicle or first rootlet is protruded, and taking a 
downward^direction, fixes itself in the soil; 
while the other extremity elongates in the op- 
posite direction, bringing the cotyledons, or 
seed leaves, and the plumule, bud, or top of 
the growing stem, to the surface, when the 
first leaves, which had their existence in the 
embryo, expand in the air. As soon as the 
roots and leaves are developed, each in their 
appropriate medium, the process of germina- 
tion is completed; and the plant deriving 
through them its nourishment, continues, by 
the aid of light and a sufficient degree of 
warmth, to grow, producing roots which it 
sends down into the soil, and stems, branches 
and leaves, which it sends into the atmosphere. 
After a while flowers are produced, and these 
have for their object the production of fruit, ' 
the final term of which is the mature seed. 
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The phenomena of vegetation now cease; the 
whole of the organs of the annual plants 
wither and die; the work of reproduction and 
maltiplication is completed, and ihas begins 
and ends the life of the plants which are the 
asual subjects of the farmer's hopes and fears. 
In biennial plants and trees the case stands 
differently. The plant vegetates as long as 
the temperature of the air is favorable, and 
there is sufficient moisture in the soil. During 
the winter the leaves fall, the plant is in a 
dormant state, and its growth is suspended; 
on the return of spring, however, there is a 
return of vitality, and it goes through the samc^ 
round of increase in size in the stem and root, 
the production of leaves and flowers, the 
ripening of fruit, and the final suspension of 
its functions. In all this there is a close ana- 
logy to the original process of germination, 
and the after production of the perfect annual. 

.Let us now consider the plant a little more 
in detail. We have seen that whether we 
consider the annual which has an existence 
of but a few months, at most, or the tree 
which has been producing its annual supply 
of leaves, blossoms, fruit and seed, for centu- 
ries, both have the same end — the reproduction 
of seed; and consequently must be endowed 
with like organs, destined to perform the same 
functions. These organs are, 1st, the root; 
2d, the stem, includiog the branches; 3d, the 
leaves, and 4th, the organs of repvoduciion^ or 
those organs necessary to produce and perfect 
the fruit and seed. The first three are called 
organs of vegeUUioUy or nutrUioUy and it will 
be remembered that they all exist in the seed 
in a rudimentary state. Botanists inform us 
that at a certain period in the grqwih of the 
plant a portion of the buds, instead of elon- 
gating into branches, are developed in the form 
of flowers, which contain the organs of re- 
production, and that the nutriment wiiich 
would otherwise go to the general increase of 
the plant, is expended in the production of 
fruit and seed. 

. The different parts of the plant when ex- 
amined appear to be composed of still smailler 
parts, and when placed under the microscope, 
they are found to be made up entirelv of a 
sort of net wbrk, which divides the plant into 
numberless regular cavities^ or ceUs^ or of cells 
elongated into little tubes, or some other mo- 
dification of the same cellular arrangement. 
When the vegetable ftibric, or tissue, is com- 
posed of simple cells, it is called cellular fissue; 
when the walls of the cells are thickened and 
elongated into little tubes, it becomes woody 
tissue, or from its fibrous form, tpoody jU)re. 
There are again other modifications of vege- 
table tissues which are called vascular tistv^^ 
or vessels, which are distributed throughout the 
plant. 

OP TBB ROOT. 

The root is that portion of the plant, which 
avoiding the light, grows downwards, fixing 
the plant to the soil, and drawing nourishment 



from it. It gives off its branches without any 
regular order, and in roost plants it has no 
piih. The root is generally conical, the smaller 
branches are always so, and they increase by 
the addition of new matter in successive ex- 
ternal layers, so that the lower extremities, or 
points, are always the newest. Consequently 
the growing points are always composed of 
very delicate tissues; these absorb moisture 
with great avidiiv from the soil, and with it 
the necessary food for the plant. It is by these 
extremities, called spongioleSy that all the mois- 
ture absorbed by the roots takes place. Hefice 
the danger resulting from disturbing the plant 
during the season of active growth. So lung 
as active vegetation goes on, the teiiiier ab- 
sorbent rootlets are renewed, but towards fall, 
when the plant has attained its growth for the 
season, the rootlets also cease to grow, the 
spongioles generally solidify, and their func- 
tions nearly cease. This indicates the season 
for transplanting, viz: in the fall, or in the 
early spring, before vegetation is resumed. 

Roots, besides absorbing the crude food of 
the plant from the soil, also frequently serve 
as reservoirs of nourishment stored np for 
future use. The crude fluid, or sap, which 
roots absorb from the soil, is not. as such, em- 
ployed in growth, but becomes changed by the 
aid of the vital principle, into starch, gum, 
sugar, &c.; and these substances, through the 
aid of the same vital principle, are employed 
in the formation of cells, woody fibre, &c. In 
the annual plant this food is expended as fast 
as it is prepared, in the formation of buds, 
leaves, branches, and finallv, the fruit and 
seed; the production of the flowers and seed 
exhausts the plant greatly, and by the time 
the latter has npened, the supplv of nourish- 
ment is entirely consumed and the plant dies. 
Such plants always have branching fibrous 
roots, well adapted for absorption fr'bm the 
soil, but forno other purpose. But other plants 
have the power of accumulating in the tissues 
of their roots, a large amount of this prepared 
food for future use. This is the case with 
biennicds^ such os the carrot, beet and turnip. 
The tops of such plants die down in the fall; 
and when vegetation is resumed tbefollowinj^ 
spring they make a rapid and vigorous growth, 
producing a la r^e stem bearing flowers, fruit 
and seed, almost entirely at the expense of 
the previous year's accumulation. The store 
is s( on exhausted, and the plant not producing 
a new supply, is likewise exhausted and 
perishes. 

Substances which enter into the circulation 
of the plant through the roots, must be taken 
up in a .state of solution. If solid substances 
could enter into the circulation by being sim- 
ply held in a state of suspension in the water 
absorbed by the roots, the ashes of the plant 
would always be composed of those sub- 
stances which are in the greatest quantity in 
the soil, and which are in the finest stale of 
division; and speriinens of the same plant 
growing on different soils would yield ashes 
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diffepn? as much from each other as the soils 
in which they grew. It is ibund, however, 
that the composition- of the ash of a plant is 
pretty nearly the same, no matter what may 
be the character of the soil, and that the addi- 
tion of any insoluble matter to the soil does 
not produce any appreciable change in the 
composition of the ash. Roots also have, to 
a certain extent, the power of selecting those 
substances which are to enter into the circu- 
lation of the plant. If immersed into certain 
colored solutions the plant will soon be tinged 
all over from the absorption of the liquid by 
the root, while,' if immersed in some others, 
no absorption will take place. 

OF THE STEM. 

The stem is that portion of the vegetable 
which, growing in an opposite direction to the 
root, seeks the light and exposes itself as much 
as possible to the air. It is composed of cells, 
woody fibre and vessels. At first it consists 
entirely of cellular tissue, a substance which 
ordinarily possesses much less strength than 
woody iibre; but as the stem grows, and in 
proportion as ihe leaves are developed, woody 
fibre, &c. are introduced, woven, as it were, 
into the original cellular tissue, giving it the 
necessary toughness and strength. Woody 
fibre is most abundant in shrubs and tr^es; it, 
however, enters more or less into the compo- 
sition of the stems of all ordinary plants. 
The cellular part of the stem extends verti- 
cally to increase its length, and horizontally 
to give its thickness. Into this the woody 
fibre and vessels are introduced vertically, 
and establish a direct communication between 
the root and leaves. 

The diversities in the internal arrangement 
of the stem result from the manner in which 
the fibr^ and vessels are introduced into the 
cellular tissue. These diversities are redoci- 
ble to two plans. In one the woody fibre is 
deposited in anmial coiuxTiiric layers^ between 
a central pith and an exterior bark; so that a 
cross section presents a series of concentric 
rings of wood surrounding the pith, and them- 
selves surrounded by a bark which can be re- 
moved. This is the plan of the oak and of 
all the trees of cold climates. In the other, 
the woody system is not disposed in layers, 
but consists of separate bundles or threads of 
woody fibre, running through the cellular sys- 
tem without any apparent order, and present- 
ing on the cross section a view of the divided 
ends of their threads in the form of dots, dif- 
fused through the whole. The appearance of 
such a stem may be exemplified in the cross 
section of the asparagus, or in the stalk of In- 
dian corn. The plant in the first case increas- 
ing by an annual outer layer is called an out- 
side grower, or exogenotis plant, while in the se- 
cond case, the new woody matter being depo- 
sited within the old, pushing the latter out- 
wards, is called an iTiside grower, or endogenous 
plant. All plants of the grass tribe, including 
wheat, rye, &c. are inside growers. 
8 H 



The stems of all outside growers are pro- 
vided with an outer coating, or bark, which is 
divided into the liber, or inner bark, the oiUer 
bark, and the epidermis, or skin, which sur- 
rounds the whole. The inner bark is com- 
posed of fibres and vessels, and like the stein, 
communicates directly between the root and 
leaves. Inside growers have no distinct bark, 
at least none that can be separated from the 
stem. We have seen that the spongioles ab- 
sorb the crude sap from the soil, this*ascends 
through the little vessels or tubes of the stem 
until it reaches the leaves, when it is spread 
out over a large surface, and exposed to the 
action of the air, by which it is modified in 
character, and fitted to nourish the plant. 
Then the sap commences its return to the 
roots, depositing the materiel for cells, fibre, 
&c. in its descent. In the trees and shrubs of 
our climate, the sap when it quits the leaves, 
passes down the inner bark, depositing its 
layer of wood just under the bark. When the 
sap first enters the stem it is very thin, as it 
ascends it acquires more consistency, and on 
its descent it becomes quite thick. 

OF THE LEAVES. 

The leaf is an apparatus in which the sap 
is spread over a large surface, Jind freely ex- 
posed to the air and light. The leaf is ordi- 
narily regarded as an extension of the bark, 
expanded into thin lamina, and stiffened by 
tough woody fibres, which are connected 
with the bark and wood, and which form its 
frame work, or veins. The veins while they 
stiffen the leaf, serve to carry the sap to all its 
parts. 

Leaves are generally developed in such a 
way as to present one surface to the ground, 
and the other to the sky; these two surfaces 
differ very materially in the offices they per- 
form in the veg^etable economy, and in tneir 
structure there is a corresponding difference. 
The upper surface presents a compact, glazed 
appearance, while the lower is much more 
loosely arranged. The close texture of the 
upper surface serves as a check to the exces- 
sive evaporation of the sap that would other- 
wise take place when the leaf is exposed to 
the heat of the sun, while the loose, open tex- 
ture of the lower surface, permits the free ac- 
cess of air to every part of the leaf. Evapo- 
ration from the suriace of the leaf is neces- 
sary, as it is the only means by which its very 
dilute food can be concentrated; and some ar- 
rangement is required by which a sufficient 
evaporation may take place when the plant is 
freely supplied with moisture, but restrain it 
when the supply is limited — such a provision 
exists in the leaves. The surface of the leaf 
is generally sufficiently compact to prevent 
the escape of much moisture through its mem- 
branes; but the exhalation takes place through 
innumerable little pores, or slits, distributed 
over its surface, called sf'Omata, ^months,) or 
breathing pores. Stomata open airectly ink) 
hollow "^chambers, or cavities, which abound 
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in the b<»dy of the leaf, and establish a free 
communication between the interior of the 
leaf and the external air. These little pores 
are so formed that, when the leaf is in a moist 
atmosphere, and freely supplied wiih moisture, 
they expand and allow rapid evaporation to 
take place through them; but wheu the supply 
of moisture fails, they contract, and, by clo^mg 
up, check the drain before it injures the plant. 
The number of breathing pores varies in dif- 
ferent (ilants from about 800, to 17,000 on a 
square inch; as a general thing, there area 
great many more in the under tlian in the up- 
per surface of the leaves, their structure being 
too delicate for the direct sunlight. This ex- 
plains why leaves are so apt to perish when 
artificially reversed. 

OP THR FLOWER. 

So far as known, the sole office of flowers 
and fruit in vegetables, is the production of 
seed; hence they are called the organs of re- 
production. 

It Js found that the flower and fruit draw 
largely upon the nourishment of the plant, 
hence a due accumulation of food is requisite 
to sustain it. Annuals flower in a few weeks 
or months aAer they come from the seed, and 
having but little nourishment stored up, are 
destroyed in the process. Biennials flower 
aAer a longer period, rapidly exhausting the 
stock stored up during the previous summer's 
growth, and then perish; while shrubs and 
trees do not commence flowering until they 
have attained sufficient strength to endure it. 
The exhaustion resulting from flowering is 
sometimes shown by fruit trees, which after 
producing a very heavy crop, fail to bear at 
all the following year. 

The organs of the flower are of two sorts: 
1st,<the leaves, or envelopes, called protecting 
organs; and 2:1, the essential organs, or those 
immediately necessary for the production of 
fruit and seed. 

The protecting organs comprise the outer 
green leaves called the calyXf and the showy 
part of the flower named the corolla. The es- 
sential organs are inclosed by them, and are 
of two kinds. The first are the stamens. A 
stamen consists of a column or stalk, bearing 
upon its summit a little cellular arrangement 
filled with a powder called pollen. Within 
the stamens and occupying the centre of the 
flower, are the seed-bearing organs, called pis- 
tils, and it is to the protection and perfection 
of these, that all ihe other parts of the flower 
are in some way subservient. At the bottom 
or base of the pistil, is a little sack or recep- 
tacle, conlainlng a number of small bodies 
called ovules^ Or rudiments of the future ^efd. 

The little cells of the stamen containiqs: the 
pollen grains, contract by drying, and at the 
proper time, burst and throw them out. These 
falling upon and penetrating the loose tissue 
of the extremities of the pistil, pass down its 
interior, and finally reach the little cavity 
which contains the undeveloped seed, '^heo 



the process of fertilization is completed; the 
outer portions of the flower wither or fall off*, 
the base of the pistil begins to enlarge, the in- 
cipient embryo makes its appearance, the fmit 
and seed assume their proper form, and in due 
time are perfectly matured. 

In the above 1 have given a sort of general 
outline applicable to all flowering plants, 
without attempting any description of the dif- 
ferences which are found to exist in the seed, 
flowers, or other parts of difierent plants. In 
closing, however, it may not be amiss to advert 
to one or two specific diflerences which are 
familiar to all. 

The embryo, which is generally within the 
seed, surrounded by the starch, &c. is exterior 
to these substances in all ofthe grains, as wheat, 
rye, &c.; and the cotyledon instead of rising 
above the ground, remains below, supplying 
the embryo with nourishment, until the first 
true leaves are formed. In some plants there 
is a suppression of one or the other of the or- 
gans o( reproduction in the flower; in one 
flower the pistils will be absent, in another the 
stamens. The seed cannot be formed from 
either if taken by itself, but if both be present, 
the process of impregnation will be the same 
as if both pistils and stamens existed in the 
same flower. This diflerence in flowers has 
led to the expressions pistillate and Uaminale, 
to distinguish I hem. It frequently happens 
that one specimen of a plant produces a pistil- 
late and another a staminate flower, as in 
hemp, certain varieties of the strawberry, &c. 
Finally the stamens and pistils are developed 
in difierent parts of the same plant, as in the 
Indian com, where the tassel contains the sta- 
mens, and these throwing their pollen grains 
upon the silk, or pistjls, the grains of corn are 
soon developed. 

Note. — I am iodebted to Grey's Botaoical Text 
Book for moet of the matter contained in the above 
article. I would recommend that work to all who 
may desire to become familiar with ths priocipleia 
of vegetable physiology. 
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For the Southern Planter. 

DEEP PLOUGHING. 

Mr, Editor^ — In the June number of yonr 
paper, I was pleased to see a report, read be- 
fore the Powhatan Agricultural Club by Mr. 
Harris, and ordered to be published in yonr 
paper. I read that paper with more pleasure 
and attention, because having the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, I believe him entirely ade- 
quate to ihe discussion of any subject apper- 
taining to agriculture. In that repuil, he men- 
tions that the advantages of deep ploughing 
have never (ihat he knows) been subjecied to 
experiment, and regrets, (if I draw the right 
inference,) the fact of such experiment being 
more or less hindered by prejudice and pre- 
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conceWed opinioBS. If, in order to disabuse 
ihe mmds ol some, and clear up the doobls of 
others, 1 can succeed by offering: one sugges- 
tion, i w«U t;onsider myself paid tfa« trouble of 
writing this article. Believing as I do, that 
the best may to sway ilie American people is 



stitnentsof the plant; and a great deal of the 
above meotioned absorptiun is carried on 
through tiie roots. Now, any system whick 
increases the number of xhose roots, and th« 
free access of air laden witAi such pretions 
food, must be beneficial. Deep ploughing, bf 



by an appeal to tiieir reason, and not by doing away with the mechanical obstacles ta 
flaming inuendoes against their MIy, I shall ! the free s|)read of the plant's roots, jneeis th« 
briefly stalte a few reasons which argue in fa- | irst condition; by rendering the soil permeable^ 
vor of deep, thoroui^ ploughing. We will ' it subserves the latter, ergo deep ploughing 
first pratfnise what observation and facts have ' must be beneficial. Again, a plant contains 
clearly established, vie: that plants receive j besides the above, several salts, the most con* 
their support from the soil, the atmosphere and stant of which is carbonate of potash; this 
the clouds. This being the fact, it clearly fol- substance exists hi the soil as silicate of po» 
lows that those conditions which tend to bring tash; as such it is insoluble; by contact witk 
n plant io contact with the largest amount of, the air it gives up silicic acid, absorbing car^ 
air, soil «nd water, «re the conditions best bonic acid from tne air, and thus faecocning the 
calculated to insure its 4iuick, periect and full | carbonate of potash, a soluble salt, found ia 
maturity, if we shall prove that deep plough- 1 the ash of all plants, (except marine.) Now 
ing furiiis'hes those conditions to a greater ex- j the silicate of pBtash exists in the subsoil as 
tent than shallow ploughing, then its superio- . well as the surface soil, probably more abOQi^ 
rity will be established, and the most cogent danily in the one than the other, since it has 
reason given for its speedy performance. In '' there been less exposed to the atmosphere* 
t)rderthat9arpositionmay be fully understood, Now if we can break up the subsoil so as to 
and oUr remarks rightly appreciated, we wil4 allow a sodieient amount of atmosphere lo 
state in what consists the main elements of a penetrate to this svbstance, converting it from 
plant, and which of those elements ate derived a silicate to a carbonate, so as to allow the 
from each of the above mentioned sources. The rains lo dissolve the carbonate so formt'd, and 
main bulk of a plant can by heat be resolved the roots ot* the plant to reach it thus soluted* 
into carbon, hydrogen and oxygen^ now what ' we shall have thus obtained a great desidera- 
portionof this is derived from thentmpspheret turn. Since deep ploughing obtains these 
Jt is composed of oxygen and nitrogen mainly, ' three conditions, he who wishes this important 
together with hydrogen and carbonic gas. constituent for his crops should be quick ia 
The carbonrc gas is absorbed directly by the availing himself of it.<» advantages. The soil 
plant; and being composed of carbon and | contains other salts, which analysis detects in 
t)xygen, is decomposed by It, and thus two of , plants. Now ail of these are capable of being 
its constituents are furnished. This gas is 'solnied, or so intimately mixed with water as 



largely absorbed by water, and thus is fun- 
cished another of the modes by which it is re- 
ceived into th^ substance of the plant, being 
carried up in solution with the sap. We 
have always believed that the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere serves more as a vehicle for the 
conveyance of oxygen, carbon and hydrogen, 
vfaan for the direct nutiivent of. the plant; and 
our belief is founded on this fact: that while 
nitrogenous manures plainly increase the lux- 
nriance of ail plants, nitrogen is toond by 
analysis, only in the cabbage, clover and some 
few other plants. Then what is its usel We 
believe, (we repeat,) that it is only a vehicle 
for the transmisMon of other substances. 
When in the nascent state, (that is when just 
emergingfrom previous combination,) it unites 
with oxygen and hydrogen, forming with the 
one niiric acid, with the other ammonia; boih 
K)i' these are soluhle In water, and both have 
a strong tendency to combine, forming nitrate 
t>f ammonia, a soluble salt; this contains five 
pans; of oxygen, three of hydrogen and two of 
nitrogen;' the two former are assimilated bv 
the plant, the last is set free, its chemical affi- 
nity being .destroyed by the superior vital 
power of the plant, and it is set free in the 
Dascent state, the most favorable one for re- 
trombination. We thus find that the atmos- 



to observe all the laws of a solution. The 
rains falling for a long period on the soil hav« 
carried, in the form of solution or mixture, a 
vast amount of these salts into the subsoil, 
where to all practical purposes, they are Inst, 
since the roots and atmosphere are forbid en- 
trance to them-— but put in your subsoil 
plough, break up and remove ihih obstacle lo 
their ready entrance, unlock this hidden stdre- 
house,an(l your augmented crops will amply 
repay yourtronble. Again, a soil too wet or 
loo dry is barren; io the one case because a 
superabundance of water prevents that ready 
ingress of warmth and air, on which the well 
being of plants depends— such soils are of- 
ten called sour, we presume from their favorw 
ing the generation of acid. If too dry, that 
solution of its food is denied the plant, as well 
as that amount of water necessary for iis lux- 
uriance. Now both of these conditions can 
be obviated: if too wet, break up that hard pan 
stratum which prevents the water f'rum diffus- 
ing, snd by thus deepening yoursoil you atlow 
water that was confined to six inches, to be 
difiuNcd over fifteen, when you will have Mtite 
cause to complain of over-wet; nor infer from 
this that you will render yonr knd too dry, for 
remember plants are feti in three ways, with 
water from the clouds, from air and by capillary 



phe4R furnishes three of the SM&i constant coa- j attractioa* When you plough your land deep, 
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jou allow the rains which formerly satarated 
six inches, to be difiased through fifteen inches 
of soil. A large portion of this water is ab- 
sorbed by the clay of the soil, and held fixed 
until such affinity is destroyed, by the vital 
pow(er of the plant. Now supposing yon to 
take land formerly broken six inches, and 
break it eighteen, yoa, (admitting that the 
same amount of clay exists for every inch,) 
insnre the absorption of three gallons of water 
where only one was absorbed l^fore: and while 
yoa do this, you allow as fair ingress of air 
and the plant's roots to these eighteen inches, 
as existed before to the six; and since air and 
water both avail the growth of a plant, that 
system, which furnishes three times the amount 
formerly furnished, while it increases the abi- 
lity of the plant to avail itself of that amount 
by increasing the depth and surface of its 
roots, most be superior to that plan which only 
gives one-third the above amount. Since 
deep ploughing gives the three gallons and 
shallow the one, the former has three to one 
as odds in^ its favor. We said that plants 
were fed by capillary attraction — now what is 
this? it is that power of attraction which the 
sides of a tube exert over a fluid, causing it 
to ascend the tube, (this obtains only in very 
small tubes.) Now the soil of all countries is 
full of these minute tubes, and water beneath 
the surface has a tendency to ascend to the sur- 
face in virtue of this law— meeting with a 
hard pan subsoil, it is hindered from farther 
rising, and there remains, or is absorbed by 
the surrounding clay: in either case it is lost 
to the thirsty plants; but break that crust and 
it rises in reach of the plants* roots, or if it is 
absorbed, the roots entering its absorbent can 
apply it to their wants. LaStl}', clay has a 
strong affinity for ammonia. If by subsoil 
ploughing, we can furnish a large amount of 
clay to act upon the ammonia of the atmos- 
phere and the rain, we thus obtain and retain a 
large amount of a highly nntritioussnbstance in 
a situation the best suited to afford its nutriment 
to the plant. Much more I might add, but for- 
bear to trespass on your columns farther. 
With kind wishes for the success of your pa- 
per, I remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

William H. Hbnning. 
RichTnmd, July Uh, 1852. 



Catching Flies.— The Prairie Partoer tells 
.how they catch flies in England. It is done 
by "fly-papers," and the process is called "fly 
livrture," on account of tne manner in which 
the insects have their feet fastened in the 
•«si«:/;s." The article used is rosin and sweet 
oil mixed, and spread over the surface of a 
newspaper, and then slightly sprinkled with 
sugar dust. The moment the fly puts down 
his foot he is fast. They are thus, caught with 
great rapidity. The " torture" appears to con- 
sist in a want of liberty to go where they please. 



For the Soathem Planter. 
ENCLOSURE SYSTEM OP VIRGINIA. 

ADDRESS OP THE FARMERS' CLUB OP NOTTOWIT 
TO THE FARMERS OF TIRGINIA. 

In addressing you, fellow-farnaers of Virgi- 
nia, on the evils of our present fenc^ law or 
enclosure system, we would be candid as weH 
as earnest. The subject is one of great in- 
terest to every landholder. Should vt^ appear 
too enthusiastic or zealous; you will bearwiik 
us, when we assure vou that we speak from 
hard experience, while we are endeavoring tc 
exhibit the weighty burden which the present 
law imposes on us. Should we be so fortn- 
nate as to have your concurrence in opinion, 
we would invoke your hearty co-operation ii 
bringing about a repeal of the law. We have 
more than once petitioned our Leg^islatore, bn 
so far to no purpose— we now appeal totbe 
fountain bead of power for redress; Our le- 
gislators in this matter, as in some others, are 
waiting to follow in the wake, rather than, 
like men who feel and know the wants of 
their constituents, boldly lead in the advance. 
Should any of you diflerwiih us, we ask yow 
unprejndiccd and dispassionate consideration 
of our views, and then should yon not see 
cause to alter your opinions, we shall be ready 
and happy to receive and consider in like 
manner your views on the other side. We 
abhor the idea of trespassing on the rights of 
any one, and should we become convinced 
that a majority of our fellow-farmers do not 
agree with us in opinion, we will bow wiih 
due deference and respect to the right of the 
majority. We know we are advocating a 
change in a system which has prevailed from 
the earliest period of our State's history, and 
we are fully aware how difiicult it will prove 
to effect it, but under this great disadvantage 
and fully sensible of the magnitude of oor 
undertaking, we still feel upheld hj a con- 
sciousness of proper intention, that we are 
advocating a canse of immense advantage tr 
the farming interest, that we are seeking the 
ffood of all and the injury of none — that wc 
have justice and right on our side; and 

*' Thrice arraed are rhey who bare their qaarrel 
jost." ^ 

With this pleasing assurance we address our- 
selves to the task before us. 

The present fence law of Virginia requires 
every man to enclose his land with a fence 
five feet high, and of sufficient closeness tc 
exclude all animals likely to injure crops, in 
order that his fields may not be molested. I[ 
is well known that in the greater portion of 
Eastern Virginia, at least, the system is ^ch. 
and the arable lands lie in such a manner, 
that in enclosing the cultivated portions a 
great deal of other land is included. So far 
as our observation extends, the UDcultiWteU 
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portions exceed in amount the cultivated. — 
Under these circamstances it will oe found 
necessary generaUy for the farmer to enclose 
the whole or greater part of his farm. This 
is a source of a vast expenditure in time, tim- 
ber and labor. To show this, we will call 
your aitentioD^ to the following report, drawn 
up by three of oar most practical members, 
who have learned by experience the truth of 
the facts they exhibit. We feel confident you 
will not find it exaggerated to suit the case, 
but if aaythihg too favorable to the present 
system. 

REPORT. 

The Cofomtttee appointed by the Farmers' 
Club of Nottoway to estimate and report the 
comparative cost ol' the present system of en- 
dosHre with one forbidding the roaming of 
stock at large, report that they have no data 
founded upon their own experience, of the 
cost of the proposed new system, but we think 
it will be manifest to every man that onder a 
law requinng every one to enclose his own 
stock, instead of the existing law, which re- 
quires every one to guard himself against the 
stock of the whole country, « kind of fence 
night be adopted which, at most, would require 
but one-half of the amount of timber, and but 
' one-half the amount of labor, in providing ma- 
terials for fencing. Your committee have 
adopted as a basis of their estimate as applied 
to the Sta^ at larse, what they believe to be 
a fair estimate of the fencing required on a 
farm of one hundred acres. We estimate 
that it wilt require to enclose one hundred 
acres of land lying in the most convenient 
form (a square) 2800 yards-^he necessary 
dividing fences woaid amount to one-half or 
1400 yards, makinsr 4200 yards of fencing ne- 
cessary for enclosing a farm of 100 acnes. 
At 21 yards to the panel this will give 1680 
panels, which at 13 rails to the panel, make 
21,840 rails, equivalent to the work of one 
hand for 218 days, or 8 months and 6 days. 
One-third of this has to be repaired annually, 
say 560 panels, which at 4 rails to the panel, 
calls for 2240 rails or 22 days' work for one 
hand. We estimate that it will take the same 
hand as long to haul and put up the rails, as 
it did to maul them, making the whole time 
44 days. To maul, haul and put up the rails 
annually required on such a farm, allowing 
the day*s labor to be worth 30 cents, would be 
worth about S18, including finding, &>c. The 
same farm enclosed with post and rail fence, 
at 10 feet to the panel, will require 1260 panels, 
which at^ 7 rails to the panel, requite 8820 
rails, equivalent to the work of one hand for 
88 days. One-third of 1260, or 420 panels 
would require repair annvally, which at 2 
rails to the panel, would make 840 rails, equi- 
valent to the work of one hand for 8 days. 
We estimate that one hand can put up 10 
panels of this fence per day. At this rate it 
will require 126 days to post and rail in such 
h faria aad 14 days annually to repair it and 

\ J • 



4 days to put the materials in place, and 8 
days to get materials, making 96 days; at 
same per day the whole cost would be $9. 

We further estimate that on such a farm. 
where enclosing crops could be diNpensed 
with, that 10 acres would be sufficient perma- 
nent pasture, for the slock on the farm, to en- 
close which, with the nasial fence, would re- 
quire 908 yards or 362 panels of fence at 2| 
yards to the panel, which at 13 rails to the 
panel would require 4700 rails, equivalent to 
the work of one hand for 47 days; one-third 
of this or 120 panels to be repaired annually 
at 4 rails to the panel, requires 480 rails, equi- 
valent to the work of one hand 4 days, and to 
put in place and put up 4 days more, pnaking 
8 days annually to repair, estimated at ^3. 
The result of our estimate is, that if one hand 
cultivate such a farm, under the existing sys- 
tem, he would pay in a tax on his labor for 
fencing of 18 per cent, with common fence, 
with post and rail fence 9 per cent and under 
a system of enclosing stock and not crops, he 
would pay 3 per cent. If 100 acres be the 
average size of the farms of the State, and 
the reinrns of tHe census would seem to show 
that to be about the average under the present 
system, the farmers of Virginia have a capital 
of $22,411,200 invested in perishable fences. 
The post and rail system would require but a 
capital of $11,205,600, and a system of closing 
stock and not crops but $3,735,200. 



RECAPITULATION. 

4200 yards of worm fence— 1B80 panels at 
13 rails to the panel gives 21,840 rails. 

218 days' work n>auling at 30 cents per 
day, gives - - - $65 40 

109 days' putting up at 30 cts. per day, 32 70 

109 days' hauling at 75 cents per day, 81 74 

Expense of enclosing 100 acres under 

the present system, - - SI 79 84 

560 panels of annual repair, 4 rails to panel, 

2240 rails. 
22 days' work mauling at 30 cents, $6 60 
11 days' putting up at 30 cents, - 3 30 

11 days' hauling at 75 cents, - 8 25 

Amount of annual expense under pre- 
sent system, - - - S18 15 

4200 yards post and rail fence, 10 feet to panel 
— 1260 panels, 7 rails to the panel— 8820 
rails, mauling which, 88 days work at 30 
cenis, . - - . S26 40 

44 days' hauling, at 75 ceats, « 33 00 

126 days' putting up, at 30 cents, 37 80 

Expense for post and rail for same farm, $97 20 
420 panels, 2 raifs to the panel, 840 rails, 

«i at) ling. 
8 days' work, at 30 cents, - $2 40 

4 d^ys' hauling, at 75 cents, - 3 00 

14 days putting up, at 30 cents, - 4 20 

Annual expense of post and rail fence, $9 60 
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10 acres for pasture require 908 yards of ience 
or 362 panels, at 13 rails to tfaie panel, 4700 
rails. 
47 days' work, at 30 cents, - S14 10 

2Zi days' putting np, at 30 cents, 7 05 

83i days* naaling, at 75 cents, - . 17 62 

Expense of enclosing 10 acres perma- 
nent pasture, - • - S38 77 
One-tbird of 362 panels or 120 panels, at 4 

rails to panel — 480 rails. 

4 days' work, at 30 cents, - 1 20 

2 days' patting np, at 30 cents, « 60 

2 days' hauling, at 75 cents, - 1 50 



Amoant of annual expense of perma- 
nent pasture, - - - ^3 30 

W. R. Bland, ) 

6. A. Crallb, > Cammitiee, 

T. P. Epe», ) 

After you hare given the above yoqr care- 
ful consideration, we would further call your 
attention to the inconveniences of the present 
system, aside from its expensiveness. The 
most of men who own farms of usual size, 
have roads or streams running through them. 
Wherever a fence crosses a stream there must 
be a water gate. This, with the whole line of 
fence on the bottom land is liable to be washed 
away by freshets, and oftener than otherwise 
these occur at the busiest season, when crops 
suffer most from depredation. What redress 
is there when, from tnis cause whollv unavoid- 
able on his part, a man suffers by having his 
crop destroyed 7 How can the loss of time 
necessary to repair damages be redeemed? 
For this emergency the law makes no provi- 
sion. Again: one or more roads intersect a 
man's land. Up and down these the cattle of 
the whole country are permitted to roain. Ont 
of this number, nine times in ten, there is one 
who scorns all impediments when an inviting 
field is before him, and in his track the whole 
herd may follow. Is it enough to say that in 
this case, if your fence was a lawful one, you 
have a right to kill or seize as your o^n 1 So 
you hare, if there is proof positive that such 
was the case, but if not, you dare not do it, 
lest a lawsuit befal yon, in which the burden 
of proof will rest with yon, showing that the 
fence was knocked down by the animal you 
have killed. Those who are peaceably dis- 
posed will, and do suffer many such annoy- 
ances rather than kill or go to law. 

But there are bad, neighbors in many com- 
munities — men who will stoop to mean and 
low acts. Your fences may oe so strong and 
high that no common animal codld disturb or 
overleap them. Yet here the law can be easily 
evaded. You have fields waving, with the 
yellow harvest, unprotected save by these 
fences. An unprincipled neighbor may se- 
cretly turn his whole stock in on them and 
cause a destruction before the fact is known, 
more than equivalent to the value of the stock. 
Is there any means of redress herel This 



may be done by a slave, with or without his 
master's consent, and the fact may be known, 
still the injured partv has no means of re« 
dress, for the law makes no provision in this 
case. Does it not on this acconnt tempt men 
to do what otherwise they would fear to dot 
It may be said that this does not often happen. 
It may not — but it has happened and will con« 
tinoe to occur, until manfcmd shall be regen- 
erated, or until the law throws aroand the just 
and honest the aegis of its protection, ami 
overawes the unprincipled by ibe penalties of 
its violation. 

By the requirements of this law every man 
is not only compelled to protect his own crops 
from the }i>trasion of his own stock, (not an 
easy task at all times,) but has also to guard 
against the stock of all his surrounding neigh- 
bors — and it may be against the stock of as 
many more if he have the misfortune to have 
a road mnning throagh his land. For in- 
stance, a man's farm may be bounded by the 
farms of six others. He is liable to intrusion 
from his own and stock of all these, some of 
whom may have twice or twenty times as 
many as he. How can he escape from these 
besetting bim on all sides? With his own 
and those of his neighbors, he has seven herd^i 
to contend against, and each of his neighbors 
is as bad off as he, or worse. What is one 
man's case in this respect is the case in a 
greater or less degree of every one. Thus, in 
the State of Virginia, taking this case as a 
standard, there is seven times the liability of 
crops to depredation, than there would be were 
the law so framed as to make it the duty of 
every man to enclose his own stock. Under 
this law, there would, in all probability, be 
seven times less destroyed than now is, and 
we believe if the whole amount of this couM 
be ascertained, it would be sufficient to en- 
hance the products of the Stale a handsome 
per centage. 

But, aside from the evils, just mentioned, 
the present fence law is the cause of nine- 
tenths of the neighborhood fends existing.— 
We could cite your attention to communities 
composed of honest, correct and thriving far- 
mers, who would live in peace and friendship, 
were it not for the annoyances occnrring con- 
stantly under the present system. Those who 
have had promising crops destroyed or injured, 
by the depredation of stock, know how bard 
it is to control the outbursts of passions, when 
excited by these annoyances, and how aptly 
coldness, and sometimes enmity, creep in be- 
tween men, formerly warm friends, who do 
not really intend to do wrong, but who, from 
the deficiencies of the present system, and the 
tenfold greater burdens imposed thereby, fail 
to conform strictly to the right course. Laws 
were framed for the benefit of mankind, but we 
believe this one to be the source of more neigh- 
borhood disturbances than all other causes 
combined, and were there no other argument 
against it but this, it would be a sufficient 
cause for its repeal. 
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There is, we are happy to know, a new 
spirit beginning to animate the farmers of 
Virginia. They^ are seeking every mechod of 
improving iheir lands; in faci^ having Hule 
original virgin soil, they are compelled to re- 
sort to an improving system, or emigrate. 
Tiie improvement of the soil, then, becomes 
the foundation of good and successful farm- 
ing, and to encourage it, every effort of those 
who legislate for us, should be made. To this 
end, every impediment in the way of the far- 
mer should be removed, and every incentive 
to exertion held out. The report above given, 
shows that a very large per centage of the 
fanT>er*s time, timber and labor, are expended 
on fences, which soon decay, and from which 
he receives no return, serving as they do only 
to keep out stock from the field. Suppose all 
this time and labor were expended by the far- 
mer on the improvement of his land — what a 
different return would he geit How much 
more land would he yearly reclaim, and how 
iB«eh valuable timber would be save 1 If this 
linse could be devoted to collecting materials 
for manure, divining and reclaiming, a short 
time only would elapse, before a change would 
be manifest. Now, a man has to reserve a 
large portion of wood-land to supply mate- 
rials for fencing, which lies perfectly idle. 
Were the law altered, no cause would exist 
for this, and it might be cultivated and be 
inade to pay. Under this law, a proper rota- 
tion of crops is seriously interfered with, 
scarcely less important to the farmer than 
•making manure, in the improvement and pre- 
servation of his laud* The five-field rotation, 
so productive and so improving to land, will 
foe entered into with great diflknliy and not 
without some sacrifices, as long as this law 
«zists. Another branch of husbandry of great 
importance, viz: stock-raising, is seriously in- 
terfered with by this law. There is at present 
little or no chance of our stock becoming gen- 
erally and permanently improved, so long as 
all kinds, especially the most worthless, are 
permitted to roam at large. 

it is a well established fact, that as a coun- 
try becomes highly improved, the farms are 
reduced in size, and that small farms recipro- 
cally conduce to rapid and perfect improve- 
ment. ManoFc cannot be hauled, to advan- 
tage over a certain distance, nor can the ac- 
cumulation of it be so readily attended to at 
a distance as it can be near the homestead. 
In the most improved sections of this and 
«iher States, farms seldom contain more than 
500 acres. This being true, many farms in 
Eastern Virginia must be reduced in size in 
order that they may become as rich and pro- 
ductive as they should be. But, by this re- 
daction the amount of fencing would be so 
much increased that some sections would be 
deprived entirety of timber. By this sob- 
divisioo and Increased amount of fencing, the 
amount of labor would be also increased to 
pot up and keep in repair the fencing. To 
litis impottjual /act we would call the particu- 



lar attention of those owning small farms and 
those wisbifig to divide their farms. When a 
farm lying in the most convenient practicable 
form^a square—is divided into two farms, 
the fencing required for the two will be greatly 
increased. To illustrate this, let ns take ito 
following figure. Suppose A BCD to be 16 
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acres, in the form of 
Od a square. To enclose 
this will require (sup« 
posing an acre to be 
70 yards square) 280 
yards on each side, 
or 1120 yards. 'No*r 
^suppose this land be 
divided into 2 equal 
parts, represented by 
ABEF and EFDC. 
AB£F will now re- 
squire 280 yards on 
'' two sides and 140 on 
the other two, making 840, instead of the half 
of 1120 <560). But a farm has to be divided 
by cross fences. Suppose the whole 16 acres, 
A6CD to be divided into four fields, of equal 
size, the dividing fences represented by EP, 
GH. Then the land would require the enclo- 
sure fence, 1120 yards, and the dividing fences, 
EF and GH, each 280 yards; in all 1680 yards. 
Now, dividing the farm as before, there would 
be ABEF, 840 yards, and the four fields di- 
vided by fences at a b, G c and d e, each 140 
yards, making 420 yards — which added to 840 
would make 12<;0 yards, necessary to enclose 
and divide 8 acres. Double this amount, 2520 
vards, would be necessary for the two farnis, 
instead of 1680— >or it would require 840 yards 
more, equal to one-fourth of the whole fencing. 
So that, if a man divide his farm into two, 
and lay each off as before, it will require one- 
fourth more fencing for the two than for one. 
Again: suppose EAGc to be a square mile of 
land, or 640 acres. To enclose this will re- 
quire 4 inile^ of fencing. Many would sup- 
pose that it would require four times as much 
for four s<]uare miles of land, or 2560 acres, 
in the form of a square; but it does not; for, 
by referring to the figure, the four square miles 
represented by ABCD only re<joire 8 miles of 
fencing. So that if a man wish to divide a 
farm of 2500 acres into four farms, he will 
have twice as much fencing for the four farms 
as he would have for the whole in one farm. 
Now, suppose there are two farmers, one own- 
ing 2560 acres, and the other 640. Suppose 
ih|it they have hands and timber in proportion 
to land. If one own 24 hands, the other will 
own 6. The first will have 8 miles of fencing 
to make and keep in order, to enclose his land; 
each hand will tnen have 8-24 or 1-3 of a mile 
of fencinjr; the other, 4 miles, and each hand 
4-6 or 2-3 of a mile of fencing — ^just double 
what the other lias. Again: say one-fourth 
of their land is In timber; one will have 640 
acres of timber land to keep up 8 miles of 
fencing, or 80 acres to the mile; the other 
will have 160 acres of timber land to keep up 
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4 miles of feaciiiK, or 40 acres lo the mile. 
We hope this will serve lo show vhat a 
great dUpffoportioo ezwts ia enclosiog lar^e 
and small farms, aod what great bordens aod 
tf isadTantages weigh apun the souill farmer. 
Kor is ibis the ooljr disadraatage a small fai- 
ner has to bear. When a farmer, owaing 
four limes as mas j cattle, lires adjoioiDg him, 
1^ small field will sofier grcailjr more when 
his cattle break iato his small field ihan when 
h» few cattle get into the field of bi.^ weal> 
thier Dcighbof. So long as small farms are 
liable lo these objcctif/asaad disadvaatages — 
which miL^t erer be the ca.<te ootil the present 
law is abolished — thej caik i»erer become com- 
mon, or as profitable as tbej otherwise would 
he; and, therefore, the Sute can never become 
as highly impioved as it shoald be, nor support 
as many to the sqnare mile as it coold do an- 
4er favorable circooMtanees. On this ae- 
comit the natorak increase of the farming 
comiMinity will be drives into other States 
•r into other professions, as has been the case 
lor many years past. This will accoo»t for 
the many large farms, which now contain in 
many instances several small farms^ whose 
former owners have emigrated to the West pr 
Sonth, where land is cheaper and « here small 
inrmefs do not labor onchrr so many disad- 
rantages. 

Thos have we ^'ven some of the main ob- 
iections to the present endo^nre system, and 
disadvantages resulting therefrom. We pro- 
pose now briefly to consider what change we 
think shoiild be made ia the law, and the ad- 
Tantages which would thence be derived. — 
What we want then, is^ that the law be so 
akered as to compel every man lo enclose his 
•wn stock. With this law, a farmer will have 
lo defend himself only against bisowa stock; 
so that if he now have ten herd of cattle lo 
contend against, he will then have ten limes 
less aniM)yance and expense than he now has. 
The large and small farmer woold then sund 
on equal ground. If one acre will support 
one c«>w, five acres will support five, and one 
hundred acres will support one hundred. It 
woold doubtless pat some to inconvenience, 
hot it cannot bear oneqi»ally or onjnstly on 
any one. Some who have stock and no land 
might be inconvenienced, but they onght not 
to complain, for we leave it to their judg- 
ments lo say which is mo»t just, that their 
lew cattle should pot the whole commuoity 
to trouble and expense, or the whole commu- 
nity should have their rights respected, when 
simple justice requires it. If a man has a 
yight lo subsist bis cattle on another's land 
wkhont leave or compensation, why has he 
not a right tosubsist hisne^roesl If he have 
a right to graae another man's laitd and thus 
4leprive it of its growth, why shoald he not 
have the right to reowve materials from it for 
making manure, or the wood for fire or other 
purposes t The present law bears very bard 
•a the landholder. A man may have any 
ittottnt invested in Und^aad unless he enclose 
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There are some who say 
fenced, we do not care lor 
new law will not force you lo poll dom vce; 
fences — yon can poisae the sa^« cawr« a^ 
now, if yo« prefer to do sa^ an4 no owe cu 
object, but all your fencing viM 
sary. A standing pasture,, cmbi 
wood and waste land or one-fonrtJay ait !eafi« 
of yoor farm, enclosed, will ampfr snbsiH as 
many cattle as you ought to kecpi Good cairle 
well kept, will be more valuable tikan meri 
cattle which gain a scanty sobsis&enca on ti« 
commons. Ibe improved breeds €ii ssock 
might, nader the ppoposed law^ be intiodnced 
with profit, which caanot now be done to ad- 
vantage always. Pat the omin advantage o( 
the new law would be the np«d and speedr 
impfovemeni of land, and with this, other 
improvements will ioHow as a antnral coczse^ 
quence. Under the proposed lav, ananore- 
making might be reduced ton regnlar system, 
and weH nigh the whole wiater devoted to ii 
If this coold be done, we confidently believt 
thai in a few years oar Smte wcwld nssomc 
almost a new aspect Our railroads and rivers 
woold groan under their aecnmolated bardens, 
and in the greatly increa.sed prosperity of the 
former all other professions and trades would 
share. The mechanic, panieolarly, whose 
prosperity ebbs and flows with the 'farmer^s, 
would soon forget the deprivation of the scanty 
commons and rejoice tn high prices and aban> 
dance of work. The DKMt advantngcocis sy»> 
tem of rotation conid then be adopted and the 
resources of onr soil dereloped. With i^n> 
proved lands and increased production, the 
surplus popolation of the State coold be 
posted, and that destructive tide of emism 
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which has for years been bearing oif sovae of 
our best a&d mo&t enierprisiog ciiizens, would 
•cease to roll. Oar State would feel the mighty 
impulse, and with her great natural advan- 
tages she would quickly regain her lost pre- 
eminence tn wealth and population. Society 
deprived of one of the greatest enemies to its 
peace, would become more fraternal, and thus 
the interests of virtue and religion, of intelli- 
gence aod benevolence wouid^be greatly ad- 
vanced. 

U such are to be tlie beneficial rfsults of 
the proposed change, to agriculture, society 
and the State, where is the man, who would 
not undergo the few petty inconveniences which 
may occur under the new system in its inci- 
pient stages! Few, who are convinced of its 
advantages, will,, for this reason, oppose it, 
and still fewer, we believe, will b^ injured by 
the change. 9 

Thus have we, fellow-farmers, endeavored 
as brieHy and candidly as we could, to call 
your attention to this important subject. It is 
one so iateresting, so important in its bearings 
and results, that we could not easily have said 
^ less. We hope you will receive and consider 
our views in the'same spirit in which they are 
advanced. We address you^ as ijfou have it in 
your own hands to say whether or not you 
will unite with us in putting an end to a sys- 
tem, so opposed to our iti'teresits as farmers, to 
the peace of society, and the prosperity of 
Virginia. 



aniCK BEEP GROWINO. 

The New York J'arraer has a letter fr^m 
a correspondent on a new and quick me- 
thod of getting either a «mail beef or a 
large veal, which seems to be worth notice. 
His method is this: ^ 

"Mr. D. M.Crowell took ten <»lves (all 
heifers) last spring, and comtnenced feed- 
ing them on eour milk at a few days old, 
keeping them on the same kind of food du- 
ring the summer,, taking good care to feed 
them uniformly, but not very abundantly, 
60 as to keep ttiem growing thriftily, with- 
out forcing too rapidly. In the fail they 
'were put in the stables, und fed on hay 
and a little meal, increasing the quantity 
of the latter gradually, with fhe view of 
fitting them for beef in the spring, at one 
year old or a little under. 

"These ten calves now look like yoting 
oxen, and are estimated to weigh about 
five hundred pounds each, alive. They 
will probably be sent to market soon, say 
next month, when we ©hall see how such 
beef will sell, and how it will be relished 
by the lovers of good eating." 

For ourselyes, we should tardly find ix 



in our heart to decline a dinner of the heat 
of them. We understood from Mr. C 
who is one of our best farmers, and is mak- 
ing this trial by way of experiment, that 
be is not quite eatistied thu(< Hir with the 
present attempt to raise a beef in one year, 
and that he intends to renew the experi- 
ment another year, when he thinks some^ 
improvement can be made. — Prairie Far^ 
mer. 



• For the South«ra Planter. 

T^E DIFFICULTIES OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDITORSHIP. 

Improvement from the AccumidaUon arid Mcn^gO' 
meiU of Domestic Manures — Danger of Waste 
from Chemical Action^ not Evaporation — Cnlr 
ture of Indian Peas, as 4b Okansing and hn^ 
proving Crop, 

t 

I cannot conceive of a more difficult position, 
for aa editor, than yours. One may, with 
comparative facility, fill up a periodical with 
well written, scienrific, moral, or religious ar- 
ticles-, he may draw from the wide regions of 
fancy, things new and old; he may attempt, ia 
the foul ields of politics, to kill vile weeds, oi 
drain filthy pools; but suitably aud efficiently 
to tell how man, by the sweat of his brow, in 
to draw sustenance from the bosom of mother 
earth, how he is to prepare her surface for 
abundant crops of fruit, and exterminate nox- 
ious weeds, when addressing incredulous and 
prejudiced i^eaders, ^^Jboc opus, hJc labor est.** 

One of your name — I presume a relative— 
once nobly sustained such a post. How much 
benefit he conferred on his native land, let 
those determine who prefer the civic wreath 
to the warrior's laurel. Why he relinquished 
his high position, 1 know not. I suspect he 
was all uoconscious that he was a propitious 
harbinger of joy to his country, and was kin- 
dling a light destined to illumine the land. 
Could you enlist to your aid, in the cause of 
agriculture, his eificient pen, many, reioic;in{^ 
to march in his lead, would flock to your paper. 
You, sir, have many difficulties in your way, 
all of which I will not mention. It i.s true, 
there are many more readers on agriculture, 
than in the days of "The Farmer's Register;'' 
but they are mostiy pre-eaga^ed to journals 
published out of the State. I .see no prospect 
of your deriving pecuniary benefit. Yours 
rau6t mainly be a labor of love. Think not thai 
the pea, now enlisted in your service, is moved 
by a vain belief of its owner, that it can do 
much ior yon or the public. The volunteering 
of a patriotic private may arouse enthusiasm 
in those well qualified to command. This is 
about all that is wanting. What hinders Old 
Virginia from assuming not only the fame, 
but the profijt and the happiness of an enlighi- 
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ttttd «frricttUfire7 Let ber ask pardon of ber \ 
)9oble agricultural sister, Norib Carol iaa, for 
•Ter having called her *' Rip Van Winkle." 
Lei her awake from her own ceoteiiBial nap, 
»nd arui»se Itersons to filling grullies, removing 
robbtsh, applying naanures, and »preadrA? ver- 
dare oyer her fields. This is a great work, 
and I nofninale yoo, sir, as sopeHDtendent,or, 
in planter*^ phrase, overseer, and 1 trust yoa 
wiM eall forth the ablest hands, and set them 
lo work. On thissubject 1 was once sceptical, 
but am now convinced, for 1 know lands worth 
double what they were five years a^o. 

In atteiBptinir to contribute a nite to this 
fpieal work, 1 will state sone of my own op«- 
faiions, and give the reasons for varying in 
any particular from what are considered as 
'received opinions. Manoring has well been 
pronounded the main spring of soccessfol ag- 
riculture. It surely is proper then to pay some 
nttention to the means of collectinsf and roa- 
ttufacimin^materials and applying the manure 
lo4he land. I never succeeded in a manner 
at all satisfactory, until 1 devoted a cart, a 
Ibur-ox team, and an able bodied driver, al- 
most exclusively to the business of hauling 
the material in and ibe manure our. On lands 
»8 steep as my high lands, oten are better for 
this purpose than horses. At distances con- 
Tenient to different pans of my Ikrm, I place 
ny bog-pen, my sheep-pen, my steer-pen, my 
cow-pen, and my stables along a ridge road 
for half a mile, and by this arrangement save 
much of the hauling. I make my sheep and 
row-houses of wheat-straw, laid upon spacious 
frames, at the time of threshing. Muck of the 
manure, by this means, can be made under 
shelter, and be prevented from excessive fer- 
mentation. I use as litter, besides the offal of 
my grain crops, all the leaves— particularly of 
•he pine— which I can collect. Pine leaves 
being more permeable by fluids than oak 
leaves, receive ^nd absorb urine to greater ad- 
vantage. I consider it a great mistake and 
▼cry injurious to ngrieuKure, to consider "eva- 
poration the great thief of manure." Chemi- 
cal action, I think, the real thief. I believe 
that Vir^nia has lost incalculably from ma- 
nures being permitted to lie in piles until three- 
fourths of their richest gases have escaped. 
To obviate this, I have endeavored lo have 
half my land, intended for wheat,— the other 
half lying in clover,— thoroughly ploughed in 
winter, and then I begin to haul out and spread 
my manures, finishing, if practicable, hy the 
first of June; then I ploosrh again, to turn under 
the blue grass— not the Kentucky, but the Poa 
C(fmpr€ssa^ a great nuisance to wheat— and 
other pests, while they are in bloom. After 
this, I sow cow-peas^ and harrow. By this 
means, the manure is prevented from violent 
fermentation. In dry weather its moisture 
evaporates, and in wet its soluble materials 
soak into the earth, and soften and mellow the 
clods. By the time the pea crop is to be turned 
in, the fiery properties oi the manure will have 
been subdued, and such parts of it as may not 



have been converted into pea-haulm, will be 
in a hiM state ip aflbrd nourishment to the 
wheat. I am now harvesting some of th» 
finest wheat that I ever saw grow, on laod» 
enriched with unrotted manure, little more 
than a rear ago. In a climate so changeable^ 
where large quantities of mannre are made, 
much of it would become e^te, or, as th» 
Scottish farmers would say, fire-fan ged, before 
it could be applied to the land, were not special 
pains taken to avoid bulking, and other canscA 
of chemical action. 1 think this subject most 
worthy of consideration. 

Bui it may be asked, why net di^^pense with 
the pea crop, and apply the n^nure to clover 
in its infant state) This wouM do, possibly^ 
better on lands sometimes cultivated in corn^ 
or other hoe crop, which might serve to cleanse 
it of weedy pesis. Having low grounds enough 
to furnish oil with com and oats, and believing 
that corn detracts greatly from the fertility of 
high land, I preter on this account to use the 
pea as a cleansing crop. So far, 1 have great 
reason to be satisfied with the arrangement^ 
for I find the low grounds, alternating with 
corn, oats and grass, aided by frequent inun* ^ 
dations, rapidly improving, while the melio- 
ration of the high land has far surpassed my 
highest eipectations. Since adopting this 
system, I have been compelled to cultivate in 
wheat on alternate years; I am, however, 
strivin«f to clean up and improve land enon^h 
to afford me three shifts for wheat, an^ then, 
1 hope, from increased means, of my own 
manures and a cautions resort to con centra ted 
manures, to be able to manure one of them 
annually, at least a with n>oderate top^lressing, 
for a crop of peas, followed by wheat. I began 
about four years ago with my htgh land, (via: 
most of ii,) miserably poor, galled and gnlKed. 
It already more than doubles its former crops 
of wheat, having the crop of clover and peas 
on alternate years returned to it. When it 
becomes richer; and especially when but one 
crop of wheat shall be taken from it in threu 
years, I hope lo cut much clover hay from it, 
and to commence fattening my hogs on the 
peas. For the last two years, I think my 
wheat greatly improved, in quality as well as 
quantity. This may be, in a great degree, 
ascribed to the seasons, but I think much of 
I the credit is dt»e to the animal manure, so ne- 
I cessary Ibr forming good grain for the wheat 
crop. 

1 have two strong reasons for/getting the 
peas sown^arly ; the first is because I suppose 
alt the pests, such as onions, bhTc giass, rib- 
wort, wild carrots, &c. are in a weaker state, 
and more easily destroyed when exhausted, 
by putting forth their blooms, than at any other 
time. My land was greatly poisoned with 
onions, and I have been much surprised to find 
what a near approach has been made to their 
extermination, even where they once grew 
thickest, by ploughing them in and sowing 
peas while they were in bloom. Nature aflbrds 
to such attisancea a woaderfnl recupexativu 
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po\^er of shooting forth new roots, and prepar- 
ing for another crop soon after their seed have 
rtf^ned. The second reason for early sowing 
is, thai the woody fibre may be ripened before 
they am fallowed for wheat in the fall, i think 
it highly important that what are called green 
crops should not be turned under when they 
are in a literally /ir^<m condition, and consist 
of little besides sap. Let them be only ripe 
and it matters little whether they are in a 
living and succulent condition, or dead and 
dry. In the first state they will rot quicker. 
f could, say much more on these matters, 
bst find I am becoming tedious. While I 
envy you not, the arduous labor of your posi- 
tion, unrequited, for the most part, I fear, even 
by a modicum of gratitude, I cannot conclude 
without congratulating you on the pleasures 
incident to the editorship of a journal, pro- 
mising so much benefit to your country, and 
on the lively interest and good will excited 
towards you, in the bosoms of many good men. 
I could not comfortably read a journal, con> 
ducted by any man, without feeling that there 
was a ceftain bond between us. I feel also 
deeply thankful to Mr. Bernard, for h^s perse- 
vering effcrts in the cause, and believe that 
he is, at length, about to succeed. 
Very respectfully, 

W. S. MOSTON. 

Cumberland^ July 3, 1852. 

Dr. Morton, in the commencement of his 
essay, does no more than justice to Mr. Ed- 
mund Rafiin's achievements in behalf of agri- 
culture. The Southern Planter has had "the 
aid of his efficient pen" in sundry instances, 
and to a considerable extent, though he usual- 
ly writes anonymously. 

Bat he has written voluminously and under 
his own proper name, for the Americaii Far- 
mer. This was upon the footing of a busines ar- 
rangement and contract made with Mr. Sands' 
before we became connected with the Planter; 
and though we know that these essays would 
add very greatly to the attractions of our co- 
lumns, we have not lelt at liberty, by transfer- 
ring them thereto, to deprive Mr. Sands in ^ny 
degree of the benefit he expected to reap, and 
no doubt has reaped, from his contract. We 
understand that this direction of his writings 
ceased after the present State Agricultural 
Society of Virginia was established, Mr. R. 
then deeming it his doty to address to that 
body whatever he might thereafter write, upon 
subjects of practical instruction in agricul- 
ture, and suitable in form as well as substance 
io be so directed. 

As Dr. Mortoa says, most of the readers 



''are pre-engaged to journals out of the State." 
This is a free country and we have no right 
to complain, but it docs strike us as somewhat 
inconsistent that it should be so. "Protec- 
tion to home industry,'* says the Whig, and — 
sends off to another State for his agriculiu'ral 
journall '* Southern rights and products, fat 
all hazards and to the last extremity,'" says 
the Ultra~-and takes his Northern farming 
paper and sends North for his plough! 

But we wander from our subject. Mr. Ed- 
mund .Rufiin (wlio is not so near of kin to us, 
let us say, as to make it indelicate in us to 
praise him,) has done muchfor his country, has 
earned a claim to something more than a tes- 
timonial and a dinner from the citizens of 
Prince George, his **jury of the vicinage," 
thoogh that was doubtless most gratifying to 
him, and certainly most creditable to his en- 
tertainers. He has earned a testimonial from 
the Legislature so lavish of swords to military 
men, that it is hardly a distinction to have re- 
ceived one. But his iriends have neverclaimed 
it for him, and the Assembly, good, easy souls, 
as the man had never an epaulette upon him, 
never thought of it. If they had, we hardly 
think he would have got it, to judge by the 
treatment he has lately received at their 
hands. 

He had, at considerable labor, prepared a 
statistical table illustrative of the benefits of 
marl, which is not his hobby, but his horse. 
According to that table, it appeared that the 
greatest advance in the whole of Eastern Vir- 
ginia has been in the marl region. Now he 
wanted to ascertain the exact troth in regard 
to that matter— to show precisely what marl 
had had to do with it; thereby to encourage 
the active, to stimulate the indolent, and to 
set forth the advantages possessed by a very 
considerable part of the State. $ut he could 
only do that by ascertaining who had marled, 
and how much in each case ; then by comparing 
the facts thus obtained with the facts as de- 
rived from previous assessments and census 
reports, he could have shown it exactly. All 
this could have been done with but little trou- 
ble and no expense. It was merely necessary 
to instruct the commissioners of the revenue, 
in the majl district, to inquire q{ each farmer 
whose, tax list they took, how much of his 
land was in woods, how much cleared,' and 
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hov much marled. It could hare been done 
by each commissioner in less time than it 
has taken to write it here. He, whose la- 
bors have furnished so great an increase in 
the taxable property, so much of the fund for 
internal improvement, and in other ways so 
much solid wealth to the State, and who is 
complimented whenever it suits the politicians 
to tickle the agricultural interest, literally 
throwing "a tub to the whale,'' by-the-by, pe- 
titioned the Legislature to do this simple and 
inexpensive thing, this thing which could by 
no possibility benefit him, but would be of great 
service to the State. And instead of granting 
it with alacrity as a boon to him, and with 
cheerfulness as an advantage to the State, it 
was flatly refused by the House of Delegates, 
and was never reached by the Senate. We 
have heard that one of the leading farmers of 
the Legislature was positively opposed to it, 
and its defeat has been mainly ascribed to him. 
Now we have but one word to say about it, 
and that is that such a proceeding was a dis- 
grace to the Legislature. We hope they will 
yet reconsider it and retrieve their character, 
but we owe it to candor to say, we fear they 
will not. 



FLAX COTTON OR BRITISH COTTON. 

r 

Two weeks ago we inserted a letter from 
a friend, now travelling in Europe, respect- 
ing the progress made in the manufacture 
6f flax cotton goods, or in other words, of 
goods manufactured from flax resembling 
eotton, from the newly discovered process 
of preparing the raw material. At the 
same time samples of this flax cotton, ready 
for the mill, were sent to us, which we now 
have on hand for exhibition to persons de- 
sirous of examining them. With these 
samples came also an elaborate argument 
in favor of the new cloths, and a general 
statement describing the process of pre- 
paring the raw material, the latter of which 
we publish belowas possessing high claims 
to consideration for the farmers and manu- 
facturerg of this country. — Telegraph. 

" The flax plant is composed of three dis- 
tinct parts, the wood, tne flbre, and the 
gum resin, which causes the fibres to ad- 
here together. To remove the wood is 
the first object; and this, under the old 
system, was performed by a machine little 



better than a flail. Here commences the 
flrst improvement At Stepney factory 
we saw a small apparatus at work, which, 
costing a mere trifle, removed the wood 
from the fibre with astonishing rapidity and 
cleanliness. It is proposed that growers 
should employ this machine on their farms; 
by which means they reduce the bulk by 
one-half, and at the same time retain the 
portion most useful for manure. In this 
state it will be brought to market for sale 
to the manufacturers, who will then have 
to free it, in the first instance, from the gum 
resith Under the old system, this was ef- 
fected by steeping the flax in cold water, 
a process which occupied from four to six 
weeks, and frequently caused much disco- 
loration of the fibres. The Chevalier's 
mode consists in boiling the material in a 
weak alkaline solution for about four hours, 
after which it is washed first in a slightly, 
acidified liquor, and then in plain water. 
It is then dried nnd in a fit state for the va- 
rious processes cf scutching, heckling, &c. 
necessary to render it fit for the linen ma- 
nufacture. In order to "cotlonize" the 
flax, according to the Claussen's patent, 
the fibres are taken from the washing vats 
direct to a series of other vats, ranged side 
by side; and it is in these that the magic 
ui chemistry is so brought to bear as to 
transmute a heavy mass of dark, harsh 
straw, in the course of some minutes, to a 
light, silky, snow white wool. 

In the first of these vats is a weak solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda; here the previ- 
ously boiled and washed fibres are steeped 
for about fifteen* minutes, during which 
time they become completely saturated 
with the soda liquid. To explain the che- 
mical action which follows, it is necessary 
*to point out the structure of the flax fibre. 
These fibres, minute though they be, are 
cellular, composed of a number of smaller 
cylinders, united closely at their side. It 
is the separation of these finer fibres, 
and the conscauent addition to the length 
and surface or the whole mass, that has 
now to be accomplished; a process that 
may well be likened to hair splitting.—- 
These cellular fibres being thoroughly sa- 
turated with the soda in most minute quan- 
tities, are removed from the first vat, and 
placed in vat number, two, containing water 
slightly acidulated with one part in five 
hundred of sulphuric acid. The change 
which now takes place is instantaneous. 
A rapid frothing and ebullition of the li- 
quor may be observed, and the heavy mass 
of flax which, in the first liquor, sank far 
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below the eurface, is now e^en floating 
lightly on the surface of the water. It is 
no longer flax — it is British cotton. And 
iiow has this happened? The acid in this 
liquid, finding its way into the liquid cylin- 
ders, already saturated with the soda, im- 
mc'liately effects a chemical change; the 
sulphuric acid combines with the alkali, 
and forms sulphate of soda, giving out the 
carbonic acid gas from the carbonate of 
eoda, which, seeking its liberation, expands 
and hursts open the cellular tubes. The 
cottonized flax is next placed in a weak 
solution of soda, in order to free it from 
any remaining acid; and thence transferred 
to the bleaching vat, which contains a mix- 
ture of solution of chloride of lime and 
sulphate of magnesia. Here it remains 
during two hours, at the end of which time 
it wears a perfectly snow white appearance. 
The process is then completed by washing, 
first m a weak acid liquor, and afterwards 
in pure water. It then only remains to 
dry the flax cotton, in order to fit it for the 
after processes, preparatory to spinning. 
The same method as has been here de- 
scribed, can be made available for convert- 
ing the refuse tow from the flax establish- 
ments into a fine white article, admirably 
adapted for paper making, and at a less 
price than he pays for linen rags. The 
value of this latter preparation may bci es- 
timated, when it is known that one manu- 
facturer of linen in the north of Ireland 
throws aside "refuse tow" to the yearly 
value of five thousand pounds sterling; all 
of which, at present, is utterly useless. 

From what has been stated, it js evident 
that the objection held against this process, 
of its converting a dear article into a cheap 
one, does not hold. Not only is the value 
of the British cotton greatly enhanced by 
being rendered capable of spinning at the 
low cost of ordinary cotton goods, but the 
yield of marketable fibre is much increased, 
and at a much less cost of time and labor 
than was needed under the old method. 
The new fibre is so completely assimulated 
in character to cotton, that it readily re- 
ceives the rich dyes imparted to the lattiT, 
and is, in short, capable of being printed or 
dyed in a precisely similar manner. 

At the Stepney model factory we exa- 
mined specimens of flannel, felt, and wool- 
len cloth, manufactured of equal parts of 
British cotton and wool; also, a felt that 
was composed entirely of the former ma- 
terial. All of those goods had a remark- 
ably stout feel, and appeared to be strong 
in their body. 



Combined with' silk British cotton may 
be worked up with great ease on the exist- 
ing silk machinery, and when so wrought, 
is capable of receiving the same colors in 
dying, and materially adding to the strenglii 
of the fabric manufactured. 

We saw two other substances, which, it 
appears, are quite as susceptible of being 
''cottonized" as flax; one was a coarse spe- 
cies of China silk, at present of little va- 
lue; the other was "Jute" ot Indian hemp. 
Both of these fibres were materially im- 
proved in appearance and feel, and are, no 
doubt, in their new form, adapted to pur- 
poses for which they were not at all avail- 
able previously. 

Looking at this "Flax Movement" in an 
agricultural point of view, we shall find as 
many advantages likely to arise from it in 
that direction as in any other. Hitherto it 
has been a most prevalent opinion that flax 
crops were exceedingly exhaustive in their 
eflect upon the soil. Experiments fairly 
carried out have shown this to be a fallacy. 
Chemical analysis of the plant, and a se- 
ries of flax crops taken from the same land, 
have proved beyond a doubt, that not only 
does this cultivation not weaken the soil, 
but tends to keep it in a state of great 
productiveness. 

An examination of the structure of the 
plant demonstrates that those portions of 
It which absorb the alkalies and the nutri- 
tive properties of the soil, are those which 
are not required for the purpose of manu- 
facture; namely, the wooden part, the re- 
sinous matter, and the seed. The fibres 
derive their elements almost entirely from 
the atmosphere, one hundred parts contain- 
ing not more than two parts of mineral 
matter. Under the old process of steep- 
ing, the nutritive portions contained in the 
wood and gum, as well as the whole of the 
seed, were lost in the fermentation during 
steeping; so that nothing whatever was 
restored to the land. By the new method, 
these properties are capable of being re- 
turned whence they were taken. The seed 
may be either employed in feeding cattle, 
or crushed for oil; the oil cake being in 
that case returned for the cattle yard. 

Estimates, based upon several years of 
actual experience, go to show that, by this 
cultivation, the farmer may realize a yearly 
profit of from fifteen pounds to eighteen 
pounds the acre, and that, too, upon land 
which has been just previously heavily 
cropped in cereals. Many thousands of 
acres which hitherto have yielded but in- 
diflerent and uncertain crops, or which 
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have scarcely been worth cultivation, may 
be brought under flax without any fear of 
the result. Hitherto, the absooce of linen 
manufactures, and the consequent want of 
markets, in sd many parts of England and 
Scotland, have proved a serious obstacle 
to any attempts at extendin<r fiax culture. 
But now that every grower may, by the 
purchase of an inexpensive and simply 
constructed machine, convert ftie flax-straw 
into a fit condition for economical and con- 
venient transport to a market, and now 
that conveyance is so much lessened in 
cost, and that the patent process will be- 
fore long be in active operation in every 
agricultural county of Great Britain and 
Ireland, it is to be hoped that a widely ex- 
tended cultivation of this article may take 
place, affording active employment to a 
vast number of persons in all ages. 

Already the patent has been taken in 
hand in Scotland; arrangements are in 
progress for a similar undertaking in Ire- 
land; and should the like activity be mani- 
fested in England, there can be little doubt 
that two most important results will have 
been attained — the providing a great por- 
tion of our poorer population with good 
employment, and rendering our manufac- 
turers less dependent upon the United 
States for the supply of flax and cotton." 



less than two bushels per acre, and the in- 
crease by ashes of manure nothing. — /?tt* 
red New Yorker, 



THEORY OP MINERAL MANURES. 

Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert have published 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the result of many experiments, 
made by them in the course of many years 
to ascertain the correctness of the idea ad- 
vanced by Liebig that it is only necessary 
(o apply the ashes of plants or mineral sub- 
stances, for the support of crops. They 
took plots of ground of equal superflces, and 
applied diflerent substances to the same 
crop. In one instance, ground which had 
no manure, produced sixteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre; fourteen tons of yard 
manure produced twenty-two bushels; the 
ashes of fourteen tons of yard manure, 
'Sixteen bushels; mean produce of nine 
plots supplied with artificial mineral ma- 
nures, fourteen bushels three and a half 
pecks ; on other plots the addition of sixty- 
five pounds sulphate of ammonia, (which 
Liebig held was unnecessary,) gave an 
average of twenty-one bushels. The in-' 
crease by the use of the mineral manures 
recommended by Liebig, was, therefore, 



SEASONABLE RECIPES. 

In excbanges we have met wilb several va- 
luable recipes for remedies of disease generally 
prevalent, and often dangerous, at this season 
i»f the year. This first is from the New York 
San, and introduced by the following enitorial 
remarks of that paper: 

Cure for Diarbb(ea.— At the request of 
many readers, we republish the recipe so gen- 
erally known and appreciated since the sum- 
mer of 1843, as the ''Sun's Remedy," for 
bowel complaints, incidental to the summer 
season. To tliose who are not already aware 
of the merit of this remedy, we may say that 
no other prescription was so successful daring 
the cholera season, in checking the dreadful 
disease* when used promptly on the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms. We advise oor 
readers to preserve the recipe. 

Take equal parts of the tinctare of lauda- 
num, tincture of cayenne pepper,treble strength, 
tincture of rhubarb, essence of peppermint, tre- 
ble strength, spirits of camphor, mix in a bot- 
tle; dose from five to thirty drops, according 
to the violence of the symptoms. To be re> 
peated every ten or fifteen minutes, if needed, 
until relief is obtained. 

The following recipe will be found exceed- 
ingly valuable during the hot months, when 
there is so much liability to afiiections of the 
bowels: Parch half a pint of rice until it is 
brown; then boil it as rice is usually done. 
Eat slowly, and it will stop the most alarming^ 
cases of diarrhoea. 



Wbights and Measures.— The "WesterM 
Agriculturist" provides the following tattle of 
the number of pounds of various articles to a 
bushel, which may be of interest to oor readers: 

Of wheat, sixty pounds. 

Of shelled corn, fifty-six pounds. 

Of corn on the cob, seventy pounds. 

Of rye, fifty-six pounds. 

Of oats, thirty-six pounds. 

Of barley, forty pounds. 

Of potatoes, sixty pounds. 

Of bran, twenty pounds. 

Of clover seed, sixty poonds. 

Of timothy seed, foriy-five pounds. 

Of fiax seed, forty-five pounds. 

Of hemp seed, forty- four pounds. 

Of buckwheat, fifty-two poands. 

Of bine grass seed, fourteen pounds. 

Of castor beans, forty-six poands. 

Of dried peaches, thirty- three pouaAs. 

Of dried apples, twenty-four pounds.. 

Of onions, fiAy-seven pounds. 

Of salt, fifty pounds. 
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TERMS. 

Os-E Dollar and Twentt-f[tb Cent3 psr 
aoaum, whicb may be discharged by the pay- 
ment of One DoLLiH only, il' paid in office or 
senl free of postage wilhla six moolhs from 
the date of snbscriptiun. Six copies fur Five 
Dollars; thirteen copies for Ten Dollars, 
to be paid inrariabtr in advance. 

55- Siibscripiions may begin with any No. 

jCJrKo paper will be tiisconiinued, ujitil all 
arrearages aie pnid, except at tite option of 
the Publisher. 

5:^ Office on Twelfth, between Main and 
Gary Streets. 



H^ Com mnoica lions for Ihe Southern Plan- 
ter, upon other than bitsinea luaUen, may be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Fhamk: G. Ritppiw, E?q. 
al ShadafU, Aliemarle Co., Va., which will in- 
sure iheir being more speedily attended lo. 

BuBiNKBB LErrEtiB Will be directed as here- 
(ofure lu "The Southern Planter," Itichmond, 
Va. 
.O" Fo-°ta£e prepaid in all cases. 



TIMELY WARNING. 

All subscribers who do not order a discon- 
tinuance before thecnmmeneeoieutof thenew 
year or Tolua)e,<vill be considered as desiring 
A coniinuaace of their papeis,Bnd charged 
accordingly. 

POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER. 

The following ate the rates of postage on 
the Planter, per guarUr, for the distances an- 
nexed— lo be paid quarieriy in advance: 

Vol over &D miles, 1 1 cents. 

Over 50 and not over 300 miles. 2} cents. 

Over 300 and not over 1000 miles, 3) cents. 

Over 1000 and not overSOno miles, D ceols. 

Over 3000 and not over4000miles,6i cents. 

Over 4000 miles, 7l cents. 



The National Agricnltnral Convention pet 
lately in Washington Ciiy. The following 
account of its doings, from the Rural New 
Yorter, is ail that it is necessary to give. 
Soneiime ago we saw it staled by a leading 
advocate of the Agricultural Bureau that Vir- 
ginia was the only Slate in the Union (hat 
had manifested any hostility to that institniion, 
whicb it was the main object of the Convco* 
(ion 10 establish; but now it appears that "the 
farmers of the Union, as a claims, took but little 
pnrt in the proceediags." This was as we 
expected, and wished. It is not the first time 
that editors have got ahead of ilieir read- 
ers, and mistakingly atlribnted consent lo si- 
lence. We have been against the bureau all 
along, Urst, as vnamstitiUimal, if il be nol ridt- 
enlous to use ihal larm now-a-days; and, se- 
condly, as another means, whether so intended 
or not, of plundering ihe office-ridden people 
of this counlry, and destined, lite the agticnl- 
lural department of the Patent OSice, lo be 
Ihe fooiball of politicians, and promising no 
more good than ihat has accomplished, which 
is little enoagh in all conscience. We have 
read all we could lind in favor of the project, 
anxious lo see an argument which we conld 
aitacic, but never a one have our searching 
eyes been able 10 discover, much less expose. 
Wc rejoice that ihe humbug bas exploded so 
harmlessly. 

NATIONAL AORICULTDRAL CONVEN- 

TION. 

The National Agricullnral Convention, of 
which wc gave some notice last week, seems 
to have dor.e little fur the cause which it was 
osteniiihiy called lo promote. There were one 
liundred and fi)ly-four delegates prefenlftom 
Iwenty-three of ihe Stales, bin the farmers as 
a class, toolt bat liiile pari in the proceedings. 
The President, Hon. Al. P. Wilder, gave an 
ekiquenl and appropriale opening address, and, 
while wailing the oiganizaiion, other remarks 
of like character were made by B. P. Johnson, 
Esq. and Mr, Calhoun of MassHthuseiis. — 
The session, which conlinned iwu days, was 
mainly »pent in political debate, and all we 
can learn, that was accomplished, was the 
formation of a United Stales Agricultural So- 
ciety, and ihe passage of a resuluiinn request- 
ing Congress 10 do somclbing for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, the great productive inte- 
rest of the country. 

The topics of division among Ihe egricni- 
luristswere.whelherCongresssfiould be asked 
toesiablish an independent agricultural de- 
partment of the government, or wheiher it 
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should create sach a department in connexion 
with the Smithsonian Inslitate, or whether a 
simple central society would best answer the 
purposes of the farmers. The business com- 
mittee made a lung report in favor of an 
agricaltural bureau, which was strenuously 
opposed by a portion of the same committee, 
who wished for a department of agriculture 
in connexion with ihe Smithsonian Institute. 
Thechairman of thecommittee,Senator Doug- 
las, in support of the last project, remarked: 
If an agricaltural department or bureau were 
established, it would soon become, like other 
offices of the government, a place for all poli- 
ticians, and its occupants would be remova- 
ble at everv change of administration. This 
would maKe these men much too anxious 
about politics to give up their whole thoughts 
to their official duties, and the consequence 
would be the breaking down of the whole 
thin^. He proposed that a department of 
agriculture snouid be attached to the Smith- 
sonian Institute, and believed that this would 
be more in accordance with the views of 
Smithson than the course pursued at present 
by those in charge of the Institution. 

There were now no practical results; ab- 
struse and theoretical subjects were all the 
professors busied themselves about; and un- 
less this state of affairs were reformed, the 
Institute would become most odious in the 
sight of the American people. If it was the 
wish of the friends of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute to make their establishment popular, they 
must rest it on the great industrial institutions 
of the country. He wished the Institution to 
prosecute the sciences, but only with reference 
to practical results. Let them pay attention 
to geology, mineralogy and mechanics, but not 
forget agriculture. The Institution must make 
itself useiul, and not waste its investigations 
upon the stars and heavenly planets, and other 
matters which had no practical bearing. This 
Institution publishes transactions and sends 
them all over the globe. It receives vast 
numbers of agricultural reports and documents 
from all the agricultural societies of the coun- 
try, but what does it do with them 1 For want 
of an agricultural department, there is no ex- 
change of these reports, and they lie accumu- 
lating and useless. 

Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, replied in an able speech, explaining and 
defending the objects of the Institute. He 
said, the will of Smithson was much misun- 
derstood. His object in making that rich be- 
quest was not an ordinary onC; it was not 
merely useful knowledge, in the general ac- 
ceptation of the word, that he contemplated 
the increase and diffusion of, but he had high 
objects, expanded, and elevated purposes, for 
he was a man of much acquisition and re- 
search. The object of Smithson was not to 
confine the benefits of his institution to this 
country only, but to the whole brotherhoT)d of 
mankind. The people of the United States 
stand as mere trustees for execution of his 



will and the proper use of the fund; a fund 
not intended for ends special to us, but for the 
universal family of man. 

All discoveries must be encouraged, and 
such an institution as the Smithsonian re- 
quired encouragement, that it might in the 
increase of knowledge, aid in adding new 
facts to science. For the diffusion of know- 
ledge there were thousands of institutions 
where there was one for its increase, and the 
Smithsonian Institution is pursuing its true 
and genuine purpose in keeping that fact in 
full view. It had already published four quart6 
volumes, every page of which contained sobae 
new addition to knowledge, and these volumes 
were distributed in every direction. We ^ill, 
said Professor Henry, co-operate with agri- 
cultural societies, and especially with the so- 
ciety now here in process of establishment. 
The Smithsonian Institution will offer its hall, 
its books, its apparatus. 

"We are even now doing much for agricul- 
ture. We are preparing an extended report 
on the forest trees of America; we have pub- 
lished a volume on the seaweeds of America. 
These things might appear of no practical 
value or importance, and yet they are of the 
highest importance. ' 

The second day was spent in debate, Messrs. 
Holcomb, Robinson, Bell, Douglas and others 
participatinsr, and the Convention adjourned 
sine die^ able only to agree on the resolution 
above noted. We haye not seen any "offi- 
cial" account of the proceedings, but condense 
our report of the speeches, &c. from the New 
York Evening Post. We hope there is a 
brighter side to the picture, and shall present 
it if there is, but as yet, to use the language 
of the political press, the whole affair seems 
"a fizzle," as far as any practical result is 
concerned, and very like that of the attempts 
heretofore made by Congress to "do some- 
thing" for the agricultural interest. 



FENCES ON THE BANKS OF STREAMS. 

We clip the following from an exchange 
paper, the Germantown Telegraph. It looks 
like a promising idea. And it will cost very 
little to try it. If any one should try it we 
will be glad to hear the result. We would 
try it ourselves, but we have no river bank to 
enclose. 

"A fence constructed in the Wissahickon, 
to prevent the cattle from passing from one "^ 
bank to the other, was original and ingenious. 
It consisted of a continuation of poles con- 
nected together with short chains, the extreme 
ends of the united line being made fast to trees 
on the shore, and the whole floating on the top 
and made a fixture in the stream by small an- 
chors. Where the water is not Itss than three 
feet in depth, this fence has been found to be 
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a sure protection, having frequently resisted a 
whole herd of cattle. This simple construc- 
tion not only effectually restrains the cattle 
from wandering, and is almost indispensable 
in bottom lands liable to be overflowed during 
freshets, but it admits of the cattle using one- 
half the stream, which is of great advantage to 
both dairy and stock cattle in warm weather." 



JtJVENir^E. — The youth who cut open the 
bellows to see where the wind came from, is 
now trying his hand at fattening greyhounds. 



For the Southern Planter. 

A SMALL VIRGINIA FARM. 

Mr, Editor^ — I am often asked what is the 
amount of my annual. sales from my little farm 
of sixty acres of cultivated land. My books 
show that my sales of last year's produce were 
as follows: 

Wheat, - .; . . ^200 00 

Corn, - - . . 125 00 

Hay, GO 00 

Cows and Beef, - - 50 00 

Sheaf Oats, - . - 30 00 

Threshed Oats, - - 22 50 

Pork, - - - . 21 75 

Flour, Bacon, &c. &c. - - 35 00 



has a California g:old mine beneath his feet, if 
he only knew how to dig out the precious ore. 
Well might the Roman clodhopper exclaim 

*' O foitunatus nimiam, sua si bona norinti 
Agricolas." 

O happy clodhoppers, if you only kneW how- 
to farm it! 
Do, good Mr. Planter, teach us how! 

C. C. Baldwin. 

Roctcbridge^ Virginia. 



$544 25 
The produce consumed on the farm by an 
average family of three white persons (includ- 
ing workmen) and eight servants, who, in the 
absence of 2l\\ domestic restraint, carry the keyji, 
and eat and feed out what they please, and by 
the stock, including four horses, must have 
been worth upwards of seven hundred dollars. 
The principal items were — 
600 bushels of Cofn, - - $360 00 

12 barrels of Flour, - - 50 00 

2,500 pounds of Pork, - - 125 00 

1,000 pounds of Beef, - - 50 00 

10 loads of Hay, - - 100 00 

Oats, Potatoes, Butter, Poultry, &c. 50 00 

$735 00 
Making a gross aggregate product of twelve 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars from sixty 
acres of land; being upwards of twenty-one 
dollars to the acre, which is more than the 
highest estimated product of the best cultivated 
farms in England. 

By making corn, hay and potatoes my sta- 
ple crops, and by the liberal use of concen- 
trated manures, I am satisfied that the products 
of my farm can be doubled in the next five 
jears; and as sure as I live I mean to do it. 
To most of us clodhoppers, the earth we till 
for our daily bread is a terra incognita^ whose 
rich resources are not only undeveloped, but 
unexplored and undreamt of. Every farmer 



From Moore*8 Rural New-Yorker. 
BUTTER MAKING. 

BT A farmer's wife. 

Editors Rurcd,—! do not attempt the 
coneideration of this subject in the expec- 
tation of adding any new and importaot 
facts, but to contribute my ^^mite" to the 
general t^tockof knowledge already gained, 
and to note down a few plain and simple 
facts for those who are, or expect to be, 
dairy-women in a small way. It seems ta 
be a subject that requires "line upon line," 
to induce people to practise on the princi* 
pie that good butter can be more profitably 
made than poor butter. 

Something more than twenty years ago, 
I look upon myself the responsibilities ot* 
a farmer's wife, as too many others have' 
done, without an adequate knowledge of 
its requirements and duties. I thought 
any one who was cleanly, could make good 
butter; a process so simple, that skill waa 
quite unnecessary. I therefore undertook 
the management of the milk of ten or 
twelve cows, with all the confidence of ig- 
norance. A few weeks convinced me thab 
more knowledge and judgment were ne^ 
cessary than I had anticipated, to produce 
the very best butter. 

Among my neighbors, was a woman 
who had been for years a dairy-woman in 
an extensive dairy in England. An old 
lady, somewhat fastidious in taste, whom 
we supplied with butter, observed that she 
would ensure to us among her friends, two 
cents a pound above the market price, as 
soon as my butter should equal Mrs. P.'s, 
(the woman above alluded to) in quality. 
Here was a direct appeal to a motive that 
always responds. I accordingly sought 
Mrs. P.'s advice. Said she, "Lay down 
a few plain rules; experience and obser- 
vation will do the rest. 

*'Let all milk vessels be perfectly clean, 
and frecirom acidity; a good circulation 
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of pure air, without having the wind blow 
on the milk; ekiiD the milk before it turn;* 
fiour, never letting the milk thicken with 
the cream on; churning often e|iough to 
prevent the cream from getting very sour; 
churn tnoderaJtely, work the butter clear of 
buttermilk, salt with from one to one and 
a quarter ounces o^ Jine^ sifted salt, to one 
pound of fresh butter; let the butter stand 
twenty-four hours, then mould and prepare 
your butter for market, and depend on it, 
you will have a Grat rate article." 

"Do you not have to wash your butter 
a great deal in warm weather to get out 
the buttermilk?" I inquired. 

"No," said she. "such a practice ruins 
the butter, it washes out the sweetness; I 
never allow any water to touch my butter; 
sometimes [ put a piece of ice, or cold 
spring water in the churn, but I do not like 
to do even that." 

By close observation of these rules, com- 
bined with ambition to excel, and get the 
highest prices before the first season was 
over, I succeeded in bringing my butter to 
the required standard. 1 still thought Mrs. 
P. rather whimsical in her oppoi^ition to 
wa9hing butter, and could not help accus- 
ing her of a little obstinacy. I at length 
became convinced that she was right. 1 
then knew nothing of the chemical proceee 
by which the sweetness was washed out 
of the butter, but such I found to be the 
fact. I found, too, that the use of water in- 
jured the butter for keeping. By repeated 
experiments, it was found that of two jars 
of butter treated precisely alike, excepting 
that' one was washed and the other un- 
washed, after being kept through the win- 
ter, the unwashed would invariably prove 
to be the best Chemical analysis has re- 
peatedly shown that the sugar which forms 
an ingredient in all milk and cream, is dis- 
solved and lost in the water, thereby de- 
tracting from that delicious sweetness that 
ail butter should possess. 

I know that a small farmer who keeps 
but two or three cows cannot always com- 
mand the advantages of more extended 
means. But if two cows only are kept, it 
is quite as important to the owner that 
they should be good ones, and yield good 
butter in proportion to the n)oney invested, 
as it would be if he were able to keep 
twenty. There are very lew situotion*?, 
where sufficient accommodations cannot 
be bbtained, by a small outlay of what the 
Yankees call "contrivance," to enable a 
careful, observing woman^to make the very 
best batter. I can see no goo*d reason why 



so much poor butter is made and carried 
to market, when a little more care and at- 
tention would produce an article that any 
woman might be proud to call her work. 
It is so much more convenient^ too, to 
supply individual families, and take the 
money for your butter, than to have that 
which you are obliged to solicit grocers to 
buy, and then be paid in their goods, at 
their own prices. 

I am much inclined to think ^hat what 
we have gained in time^ by the introduction 
of churns that will produce butter wiih five 
or ten minutes labor,ha6 been overbalanced 
by loss in quality and quantity. I have 
used "Gault's Churn," but will not say 
there is none better, but with that I have 
found rapid churning Would always injure 
the quality of the butter. As to what is 
denominated cooking butter, which is bnt 
another name for rancid, worthless stuff, 
such an article should never be u^ed in 
any kind of food, as all experience shows 
that it is decidedly unwholesome, and spoils 
the taste of anything in which it becomes 
an ingredient. If by accident or from other 
causes, butter becomes rancid, consign it 
to the receptacle for "soap grease," and 
enter the amount on the page of "losses." 

When a good spring of water can be 
commanded, a very little expense will make 
it n valuable auxilliary in the making of 
good butter. Here I would say a few 
words about vessels in which to set milk. 
If the arrangisments allow of setting the 
pans in running water, I prefer the stone 
crocks of the potteries, perfectly glazed, 
made a little larger at the top than at the 
bottom. The only reason why they are 
preferable to tin, is the liability of the latter 
to rust, from continual contact with the 
water. In all other situations, I believe 
tin is the best of any thing we can at pre- 
sent use, both on account of cleanliness 
and economy. I presume at some future 
time, glass will come into use for that pur- 
pose, a I'd there is no doubt it is better for 
milk pans than any other material, or will 
he, when it can be manufactured sufficiently 
cheap and strong. A few years ago, when 
zinc was highly recommended for milk 
pans, my husband was desirous that I 
should give them a trial; I did so, and di- 
rectly found that the least acidity would 
decompose enough of the zinc to color 
that portion of the milk that settled at the 
bottom when tho milk began to sour, ren- 
dering them wholly unfit for the purpose. 

Many persons complain of being unable 
to make yellow butter in winter. Some 
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eowB will yield yellow butter at all eeasonS) 
dthePB nt)t at any season; much, however, 
depends upon the kind of food given to the 
cow. 1 think the freezing of milk takes 
the color oot, and injures the butter. I 
l^refer setting milk where it will not freeze 
till the cream has all risen; next to that, I 
like the practice of scalding the milk till 
the minute bubbles begin to rise from the 
bottom of the pan, then let it stand from 
twelve to eighteen hours, wbeti the cream 
will be all at the top in a rich mass that 
may be cut; hence the name, ^* clot ted 
cream," which always yields a large quan- 
tity of butter in proportion to its bulk, with 
a very little churning. I have seen a bowl 
of this cream converted into butter by stir- 
ring with a common table spoon in three 
minutes. The butter has a peculiar sweet- 
ness, and the cream is considered a great 
delicacy, particularly aniong Englifeh peo- 
j>le, eaten with fruit at dessert. 

Any desired shade of yellow can be 
iriyen to winter butter without in the least 
injuring the flavor, by grating an Altring- 
liam carrot into a little milk and straining 
into the cream. I mention this kind of 
earrot because it is higher colored, and 
consequently less of the juice is required. 
A little practice must regulate the quantity. 
The yolk of a fresh egg, well beaten, to 
two quarts of cream, will produce the same 
result. 

Since writing the above, I have been 
looking over an article for the "dairy,** in 
a recent number of the Boston Cultivator, 
and find some interesting remarks made 
before a Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, by a gentleman who kept an ex- 
tensive dairy in Holstein. 'I find his prac- 
tice so welt agrees with my own ideas of 
proper dairy management, that I send you 
the remarks lor publication, if you think 
proper.* Hi^ dairy is roUch like, that re- 
commended in the plan of a "Farpi Cot- 
tage," which took the premium of the 
New York State Agricultural Society in 
1848, and since published in the RuRiiL, 
of October 10, 1850. 

Willow-Dell Farniy June, 1852. 



* Tlie anicle referred to, will nppear in our oext 
Bomber, headed "A Holsteia Dairy."— Editob 
SovTHKur Plantxb. 



Attention to Root Crops. — Keep 
your root crops clean from weeds and 
^ss, and the soil open to the fertilizing 
lufiuences of the atmosphere. 



From the Genesee Farmer. 

APPLICATION OP FERTILIZERS TO 

GARDENS. 

Those who are in the habit of perusing 
the agricultural and horticultural journals, 
MUist have observed that every year, and 
indeed every month, the subject of pre- 
paring and applying fertilizers of the soil, 
assumes more and more importance. In 
all the older States the primitive fertility 
of the soil is becoming exh{\uie:ted, and 
people are finding out in the declining pro- 
duce of their fields and gardens, that they 
must either apply manures or move farther 
back. Twelve years ago, in the city of 
Rochester, manure — good stable manure- 
could be had in abundance for nothing. 
Thousands of loads were annually emptied 
into the river. Now it commands twenty^ 
five cents a two-horse wagon load at least; 
and that in a fresh, rough state, as it comes 
from the stable floor. £ very year i t grows 
dearer and scarcer, although the land ba^ 
not increased, while the quantity of manure 
produced annually has more than quad- 
rupled. 

This shows the growing importance of 
manure here; and it is so in other places^ 
Patent manure and poudrette eompaniea 
and searches after fertilizers in the bowels 
of the earth, are all so many proofs that 
we are no longer ignorant of the value of 
manures; and proofs, too, that a hetter 
system of culture is rapidly gaining ground. 
It is a fact that every man who cultivates 
a field, an orchard, or a garden, should re- 
member wellf that to be BuccessAil, he must 
understand the making as well as the ap- 
plication of fertilizers. Without it he can 
not produce a remunerating crop on his 
farm, nor fine fruits or flowers in bis garden. 
Our object at this time ii^ not to discuss the 
subject in a general way, but to point out 
now, at the commencement of the growing 
season, a mode of fertilizing more particu- 
larly applicable to the garden, although in 
other countries practised extensively oa 
farms, as will presently be seen. 

It is well known that manure, before it 
Is in a proper condition to be taken up by 
the roots of plants, must be in a state uf 
solution. When solid barn-yard manure 
is applied, it remains inefiective until the 
moisture of the ground and rains dissolve 
it. But in this country we often have dry 
summers, during which manures often re- 
main solid during the whole season of 
growth, and turn up in the autumn almost 
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as fresh as when turned in; the plants, 
meantime, starved. In such a climate it 
is evident that old, well decayed manure, 
will be most effectual; and it* in a liquid 
state better still, in all cases where we 
wish a rapid and luxuriant growth, as in 
the case with most garden vegetables and 
Other annual plants. It supplies the place 
of both rain and manure — essentials of 
good growth. The liquid manure tank 
will become an indispensable adjunct to 
every American garden. The subject is 
attracting great attention even in the rainy 
climate of England, efnd we extract the 
following from a late number of the Gar- 
dener's Chronicle, offering some important 
suggestions in regard to the proper mode, 
and proper periods in growth, of applying 
it to the best advantage: 

"The great importance of the liquid 
manure question, and the numerous inqui- 
ries made of us as to the application of 
this fluid, lead us once more to resume the 
subject, restricting ourselves on the present 
occasion to a single point, namely, the pe- 
riod in the growth cf a plant when it may 
be most advantageously applied, or should 
be altogether withheld. 

"In order to understand this part of the 
question it must be borne in mind^first, 
that liquid manure is an agent ready for 
immediate use-^its main value depending 
upon that quality; second, that its effect is 
to produce exuberant growth; and third, 
that it will continue to do so as long as the 
•temperature and light required for itsaction 
are sufficient. These three propositions, 
rightly understofid« point to the true prin- 
ciples of applying it; and rf they are kept 
in view, no mistakes can well be made. 
They render it evident that the period in 
• the growth of a plant, at which it should be 
applied, depends entirely upon the nature 
of the plant, and the object to be gained. 

"If, for example, wood and leaves are 
all that the cultivator desires to obtain, it 
will be evident that liquid manure may be 
used freely from the time when buds first 
.break, until it is necessary that the process 
of ripening the wood shall begin. Wood 
«an not ripen so long as it is growing; 
wood will continue to grow as long as 
leaves ibrm, and its rate of growth will be 
in direct proportion to their rate of devel- 
opment; therefore, to ripen wood, growth 
must be arrested. But the growth of wood 
will not be arrested so long as liquid ma- 
nure continues to be applied, except in the 
pre^ience of a temperature low enough to 
injure or destroy it. Hence it is obvious 



that liquid manure must be withheld from 
plants grown ibr their wood and leaves, at 
the latest, by the time when two-thirds of 
the season shall have elapsed. To admin- 
ister it in such cases towards the end of 
the year, would be to produce upon it an 
effect similar to that caused by a warm, 
wet autumn, when even hardy trees are 
damaged by the .earliest frost. 

'> In the casje of flowers, it is to be remem- 
bered that the more leaves a plant forme, 
the fewer blossoms in that season ; although ' 
perhaps the more in a succeeding season, 
provided exuberance is then arrested. — 
The application of liquid manure is there- 
fore unfavorable to the immediate produc- 
tion of flowers. It is further to be remarked, 
that even although flowers shall have ar- 
rived at a rudimentary state, at a time 
when this fluid is applied, and that there- 
fore their number cannot be diminished, 
yet that the efiect of exuberance is noto- 
riously to cause deformity; petals become 
distorted, the colored parts become green, 
and leaves take the place of the floral or- 
gans, as we so often see with roses growfi 
with strong, rank manure. In improving 
the quality of flowers, liquid manure is 
therefore a dangerous ingredient; never- 
theless its action is most important, if it is 
rightly given. The true period of apply-  
ing it, with a view to heighten the beauty 
of flowers, is undoubtedly when their buds 
are large enough to show that the elemen- 
tary organization is completed, and there- 
fore beyond the reach of derangement. 
If the floral apparatus has once taken upon 
itself the natural condition, no exuberance 
will afterwards afiect it; the parts which 
are small will simply grow larger, and ac- 
quire brighter colors; for those changes in 
flowers which cause monstrous develop- 
ment, appear to take effect only when the 
organs are in a nascent state — at the very 
moment of their birth. Hence it is clear, 
that in order to afiect flowers advantage- 
ously by liquid manure, it should be given 
to plants at the time when the flower bud 
is formed and just about to swell more 
rapidly. 

"With fruit it is different; the period of 
application should there be when the fruit, 
not the flowers, are beginning to swell. 
Nothing is gained by influencing the size 
or color of the flower of a fruit tree; what 
we want is to increase the size or abun- 
dance of the fruit. If liquid manure is 
applied to a plant when the flowers are 
growing, the vigor which it communicates 
to them must also be communicated to the 
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leaves; but when leaves are growing unu- 
sually fast, there is somelinnes a danger 
that they may rob the branches of the sap 
required for the nutrition of the fruit; and 
if that happens, the latter falls oti'. Here, 
then, is a source of danger which must 
not be lost sight of. No doubt, the proper 
time for using liquid manure is when the 
fruit is beginning to swell and has acquired, 
by means of its own green surface, a pother 
of suction capable of opposing that of the 
leaves. At that time liquid manure may 
be applied freely, and continued, from time 
to time, as long as the fruit is growing. 
But at the first sign of ripening, or even 
earlier, it should be wholly withheld. The 
ripening proceesconsists in certain changes 
which the constituents of 'the fruit and sur- 
rounding leaves undergo; it is a new 
elaboration, which can only be interfered 
with by the continual introduction of crude 
matters, such as liquid manure will supply. 
We all know that when ripening has once 
begun, even water spoils the quality of the 
fruit, although it augments the size; as is 
sufficiently shown by the strawberries pre- 
pared for the London market, by daily 
irrigation. Great additional size is ob- 
tained, but it is at the expense of flavor; 
and any injury which mere water may 
produce, will certainly not be diminished 
by water holding antmoniacal ahd saline 
substances in solution. 

'^Root crops stand in a different position 
to any of the foregoing. They are most 
analogous to the nrst of the above cases; 
for their roots may be compared to wood, 
of which they are equivalents. But there 
is this important difference, tliat whereas 
the quantity of wood is in direct proportion 
to the quantity of leaves, the reverse is the 
case with root crops. The turnip that 
throws uf) an enormous tufY of leaves, has 
a very small bulb; and so of the carrot 
In these plants the root is formed by the 
leaves; but only when they themselves 
cease growing vigorously. The true ob- 
ject is to obtain plenty of foliage early 
enough to afford time for the after formation 
of the root. This is what happens under 
ordinary circumstances. The leaves grow 
rapidly during the warm weather of early 
autumn; but when the temperature falls, 
their own development is languid, and all 
their energy is expended in augmenting 
the mass below them. We entertain little 
doubt that by the constant application of 
liquid manure, a turnip might be absolutely 
prevented from forming more root than a 
cabbage. In root crops, what is wanted 



is an abundant supply of liquid manure 
when the leaves are forming, so as to se- 
cure early a large and vigorous foliage; 
after which no liquid manure whatever 
ought to be applied. This is quite consis- 
tent with the evidence collected by Mr. 
Dodly Fortesqu, and publiehed in the mi- 
nutes of the board of health, to which we 
have so often, of late, had occasion to refer. 
Speaking of Mr. Kennedy's farm, in Ayr- 
shire, this gentleman saye: * Of the turnips, 
one lot of Swedes, dressed with ten tons 
of solid farm manure and about two thou- 
sand gallons of the liquid, having six bush- 
els of dissolved bones along with it, was 
ready for hoeing ten or twelve days earlier 
than another lot dressed with double the 
amount of solid manure without the liquid 
application, and were fully equal to those 
in a neighbor's field which had received 
thirty loads of farm-yard dung, together 
with three hundred weight of guano and 
sixteen bushels of bones per acre. The 
yield was estimated ^t forty tons the Scotch 
acre, and their great luxuriance seemed 
to me to justify the expectation. From 
one field of White Globe turnips, sown 
later, and manured solely with liquid, from 
forty to fifty tons to the Scotch acre were 
expected. A field of carrots treated in the 
same manner as the Swedes, to which a 
second application of liquid was given just * 
before thinning, promises from twenty-six 
to twenty-five tons the acre.' 

*' Such we l;elleve to be the principles 
that should regulate the periods of growth 
at which liquid manure ought to be given 
to plants. Those principles are founded 
upon what appear to be the natural re- 
quirements of vegetation — are consistent 
with all at present known of the subjectjA 
and seem to account satisfactorily for many'' 
of the failures that are said to have attended 
the application of this agent. Let us add, 
however, that they are fair subjects of dis- 
cussion, and will be all the better under- 
stood if subjected to rational criticism. 
We should therefore be happy to receive 
the opinions of any correspondents whose 
experience enables them to coincide with, 
or to differ from us, in this most imj^ortant 
matter." 



Peach treesshould be carefully examined 
about the roots at this time, and a sharp 
knife used to clear away all gum, grubn 
and dead bark. Wash with soft soap end 
soot, and draw the earth up around the 
tree in a small hillock. — Mc&s, Plovghflnan. 
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For the Soutbera Planter. 

VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The Executive Commiitee met at the call 
of the President, at the Exchange Blotel in the 
city of Richmond, on Friday evening the iGth 
of July, 1852, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

Present: E. Ruffio, President; William H. 
Richardson, member of Committee; B. Pey- 
ton, Treasurer; Frank: G. Ruffin, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Charles B. Williams, Record- 
ing Secretary. 

Mr. E.Ruffin, from the Committee appointed 
for that purpose, reported the draft of a circu- 
lar letter and list of queries to be addressed lo 
Farmers throughout the State, with the view 
of obtaining from them important information 
of a practical nature on various subjects con- 
nected with agriculture; which report was 
adopted, and thereupon the Committee came 
to the following resolution: 

Mesdved, That the Recording Secretary have 
the said circular and queries published in the 
Southern Planter, and have five hundred sepa- 
rate copies printed and directed to suitable 
persons in the various counties of Virginia. 

Resolved^ That Messrs. Frank: G. Ruffin, 
Hill Carter and Thomas J. Randolph be ap- 
polateda committee to prepare an address to 
the people of Virginia, urging the support of 
the Stale Agricultural Society; and also, a 
petition for g(?neral subscription, praying the 
Legi^slature of Virginia for aid to agriculture. 

The following resolution was proposed for 
adoption, which was, on motion, laid upon the 
table: 

Resolved^ That a Standing Committee of 
Publication h^. appointed, whose duty it shall 
be to examine all communications and essays 
addressed to the Society which may be re- 
ferred to them, and to prepare such of them 
for publication as they may deem proper to be 

,^dopted for that purpose. 

*" The following es-^ays were received and or- 
dered to be referred to the Committee on 
Publication: 

"New views of the theory and laws of rota- 
tation of crops, and their practical applica- 
tion." 

"The profitable improvement of poor land, 
cither mainly or entirely from its own re- 
. sources." 

Resolved, That the first annual meeting of 
the Society be held on Thursday the 16th day 
of December next, in the city of Richmond. 

Premium for Analyses of Marl, cf-c 

A complete set of the "Farmers* Register," 
ten volumes, (well bound in calf, and lettered 
suitably to the disiinclioUj) is offered by Ed- 
mund Ruffin, through the Virginia State Asr- 
TicuUural Society, and will be awarded in 1853, 
by the Society, under the general regulation 
;U2d procedure In regard to premiums, for the 



ibllowing scientific aid toagricaltural practice 

and improvement: 

The most valuable series of analyses, con- 
ducted by, or under the particular direction of 
any one chemist, of different kinds of marl of 
lower Virginia, or of the accompanying beds 
of other earths, supposed to contain manuring 
ingredients. 

In deciding upon the relative superiority of 
claims of competitors for this offered premium, 
regard will be had to the number of analyses, 
the diversity and importance of the particular 
subject!?, the accuracy of the methods used 
and described, the proper direction of investi- 
gation, and especially the probable utility and 
benefit of the results, in their application to 
agricultural practice, and improvement of 
soils. 

It is to be understood that the award of this 
premium shall not invalidate or lessen any 
claim which the receiver might otherwise pro- 
perly present upon soine of the same grounds, 
for any other premium offered by the Slate 
Agricultural Societ}', on subjects of scientific 
investigation, useful discovery, or of commu- 
nications tliereupon. ^ 

In accordance with an invitation from the 
Farmers' Club of the county of Notiow&y, it 
wj)s reiiolved to adjoam to meet at Blacks 4t 
Whites, in said county, on Friday next, the 
23d instant 

E. RUFFIN, President, 

Chas. B. Wiixiaus, Rec, Secretary, 



CIRCULAR. 

Letter from the Executive Committee of the Slate 
Agricultural Society to the Farmers of Virginia. 

Sir,— The all-important and indispensable 
means for the Virginia State Agricultural 
Society to produce much benefit to agricul- 
ture, will be found in the collecting the use- 
ful facts or instructive opinioi*s which are 
known to numerous individual farmers— and 
the embodying of such information, and then 
diffusing it for the use of the agricultural 
coranmnity of Virginia. To perform this ser- 
vice, the most valuable of all the designed 
services and operations of the State Society, 
there will be required written communications 
from many farmers | and without that aid no- 
thing can be done m this important respect. 
With such aid, rendered freely, fully and zeal- 
ously, the Society can and will do every thing 
for its great objects, that can be l(:x>ked for 
from any such association. 

The Executive Commiitee respectfully ask 
and hope for your individual aid and co-opera- 
tion in this particular direction — and, through 
your influence, the aid of as many other far- 
mers of your county or acquaintance, as may, 
both bv thdr public spirit and their enlighten- 
ed sell-interest, be induced to thus co-operate. 
Without regard to the particular names to 
which copies of this circular letter will be di- 
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rected, (which of necessity must be few, and 
mostly selected witboat personal acqaaint- 
ance,) it is hoped that every farmer who has 
any asefal information to give to his lellow- 
laborers, will commnnicate it for public and 
^neral benefit, as now requested, through the 
iState Agricultural Society. 

The annexed list of queries is submitted 
merely to suggest some of the numerous use- 
ful subjects for 'communications, and not to 
confine to these the range of communications. 
There are numerous other subjects as well 
deserving consideration, and upon which in- 
formation would be useful; and communica- 
tions on any and every subject within the wide 
bounds of farming practice, will be accepta- 
ble to the Society, and valuable to the great 
agricultural community. All such answers 
to this letter, or like communications of use- 
ful facts or opinions, in whatever form com- 
municated, will be digested and embodied, 
and extensively diffused through the publica- 
tions of the State Society. 

Those persons who may treat of subjects 
requiring extended discussion, and whose com- 
munications will take the form of essays, will 
thereby still more effectively serve the Society 
and the public. The publication of such com- 
munications will not be postponed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to the general meeting of 
the Society ; but, af>er being duly scrutinized 
and approved, wilt be placed before the public 
in the Souihern Planter and other available 
channels. Should any essays, or the subjects 
of any written communications, be such as 

Sroperly to compete for any premiums offered 
y or through the Society, their claims to such 
premiums at a later time shall not be invali- 
dated or affected by the prior reception and 
publication. 

Communications for the Executive Com- 
mittee, of agricultural information, if forward- 
ed by mail, should be directed to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

For the Executive Committee of the State 
Agricultural Society, 

Frank: G. Ruppin, 
Cor, Secretary, 

SUBJECTS 

Suggested fir Commwnkations in writing to the 
State Agricultural Society of Virginia. 

' Agricultural reports, in detail, of any par- 
ticular county, smaller division, or even single 
farm, and the farming practice thereof, offer- 
ing subjects of interesting and instructive 
agricultural information. 

Descriptions of new or improved practices 
or processes, manures, or implements. 

Descriptions of any actual operations serv- 
ing for useful examples, in clearing, fencing 
or enclosing land, manuring, draining, culti- 
vation of particular crops, breeding, rearing, 
leeding and fattening of animals— or any other 
farming labors and investments. 



Economical methods and practices, of tried 
benefit, for increasing supplies of farm-made 
manures — and discoveries or trials of mineral 
or other materials for manures in new lo' 
calities. 

Preparing, preserving and applying ordi- 
nary putrescent manures from stables and 
stock yards, &c. of farms. 

Composted and mixed manures^modes of 
preparing and applying — costs and benefits. 

Uses and effects as manure of alluvial or 
other earth, rich in mineral or organic matters, 
or mud of swamps, marshes, ponds or rivers. 

Leaves raked from wood-land, as manure. 

Estimates of costs, products and profits of 
purchased manures of all kinds. 

Statements of costs, profits and other re- 
sults fand especially in regard to differenee 
of health,) of any particular operations of lay- 
ing dry and cullivaling former sites of mill- 
ponds, and substituting canals to supply water 
power to the mills. 

Description of good points to be observed 
in the selection of milch cows, and particn-  
larly as to what is known in regard to the 
Guenon theory in relation thereto. 

Remarks on dairy husbandry, and the mode , 
of getting milk and butter to market. 

On various modes of curing tobacco, such 
as the difference between curing the same 
kind in the shade or house without fire; in the 
house with fire; and partially in the sun; and 
afterwards in the house with, and without fire. 

On the advantage or disadvantage of using 
salt in curing tobacco. 

On the efficacy of salt in destroying worms 
in the soil; its beneficial effects used as ma- 
nnre, and the quantity to be applied under va- 
rious circumstances. 

On the mode of raising and curing bay from 
corn sowed or drilled, and value of it as com- 
pared with timDthy,clo ver and herdsgrass hay. 

On the character, habits and various stages 
of prefatory insects, such as joint- worm, army- 
worm, Hessian fly, &c. and the best methodsu^ 
of preventing their ravages upon crops. ^v^* 



We call particular attention to the Address ' 
of the Farmer's Club of Nottoway on the En- 
closure System. It is a strong document, and 
speaks for itself. We had intended to have * 
made some few. remarks on the subject, but 
have no time. Npr do we conceive It very 
necessary. 



Jackson Sponge Cake. — Take one cup 
of flour, one cup of sugar, three eggs and 
one tea-spoonful of cream tartar, stir them 
well together, then dissolve one-fourth of 
a tea-spoonful of salaeratus in a table-spoon- ' 
ful of hot water, add to the cake, stir ' 
briskly and bake half an hour. — Michigan ' 
Fairmer, 
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SEED WHEAT. 

Garland Hanes, Es^. of Henrico, has leU, 
at our office samples of very fine white wheat, 
raised on his farm, which he wishes to dispose 
of for seed. It is represented as a very pro- 
lific variety — the grains being very plump and 
heavy. See bis advertisement in another co- 
lumn. 

James T. Redd, Esq. of Caroline, h^s also 
led wit!) us some fine specimens of wheat, 
raised by him, known as the "Mammoth" 
and "Bald Head" varieties. 

Farmers visiting the city can see them at 
oar office. 



How TO Kill Ants. — An Irish journal 
states the following as a fact. A vessel 
containing the water in which prunes had 
been stewed, had been planed in a cup- 
board, which was infested with these in- 
sects, and on being looked at a few days 
after, all the liquid had disappeared, and 
in its place was a compact mass of dead 
ants, weighing more than two pounds. — 
The trouble of boiling prunes, for this 
purpose might be saved, by purchasing 
three pence worth of treacle. 

To Prevent Bots in Horses. — A per- 
son of much experience in veterinary sci- 
ence is never troubled with this disease in 
his horses. His simple practice during 
the fail months, is to keep a greasy cloth 
ill the stable, and once a week rub with it 
such parts of the animals as may have 
been attacked by the nit-fly. Grease de- 
stroys and prevents the eggs from hatching. 

/ jpoR Cattle ano Horses. — Mix occa- 
sionally one part of salt with four parts of 
wood ashes, and give the mixture to dif- 
ferent kinds of stock, summer and winter. 
It promotes their appetites and tends to 
keep them in a healthy condition. It is 
said to be good against bots in horses, 
murrain in cattle, and rot in sheep. 

To Make Hens Lay.— The "South 
Carolinian" says a neighbor states that 
hog's lard is the best thing he can find to 
mix the dough he gives to his hens. He 
says tlhit one cut of this fat, as large as a 
walnut, will set a hen to laying immediately 
after she has been broken up from setting, 
and that, by feeding them with the fat oc- 
casionally, his hens continue laying through 
the whole winter. This is worth trying, 
at least. 



PAYMENTS TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

From July Isi, to July^3d, 1852. 

George PayoC) to JaDuary, 1853, $2 00 

Leroy C. Timberlake, to January, 1853, 1 00 

W. C. Jones, lo Jan nary, 1853, 4 00 

L. H. Knight, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William J. Carpenter, to Jan. 1853, 4 00 

Judge John Robertson, to July, 1852, 4 50 

Col. J. Chowning, to January, 1853, 1 00 

O. H. Chalkley, to July, 1852, 1 00 

G. P. Chalkley, to July, 1853, 1 OO 

R. F. Hannon, to January, 1853, I OQ 

Edwaid Porter, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Josiah Collins, to July, 1854, 4 00 

Richard Irby, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William Irby, to July, 1853, 1 00 

G. N. Seay, to July, 1853, I 00 

Dr. A. A. Campbell, to July, 1854, 2 00 
Edmund J. Thompson, to January, 1853, 1 00 

William P. Leake, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Thomas H. Perkins, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John W. White, to July, 1853, 1 00 

Peter White, to July, 1852, 1 00 

John T. ChilJrey, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Charles A. Robertson, to July, 1853, 2 00 

J. S. Nicholas, to January, 1853, 7 00 

S. C. Harper, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William A. Temple, to January, 1853, 2 00 

Thomas Wright, May, 1853, 1 00 

David E. Sharp, to July, 1853, l 00 

George S. Blakey, to July, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. J. Claiborne, to March, 1853, 1 00 

O. White, to January, 1853, 1 00 

C. C. 8now, to January, 1853, 1 00 
William D. Wallace, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Thomas J. Wallace, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Albert G. Curtis, January, 1853, 1 00 

John S. L. Slocnm, to January, 1853, 1 00 

William Barrett, to January, 1853, . 1 00 

Thornton Moore, to January, 1853, 1 00 

George Sampson, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Richard Sampson, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Thomas Gaskins, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. A. P. Stroiher, to January. 1854, 2 00 

James E. Anderson,' to July, 1853, 1 00 

A. B. Fitzgerald, to July, 1853, 1 00 

Benjamin H. Stamps, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William Grimes, to January. 1853, 1 00 

Elijah B. Wood, to July 1853, 1 00 

J. D. Mnssenburg, to January, 1853, 1 00 

J. E. Gillel, 10 May, 1853, 1 00 

Warren Edwards, to May; 1863, 1 00 

G. H. Crank, to September, J852, 1 00 

Dr. D. B. Roy, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. G. Field, to January, 1853, 6 00 

Thomas Plummer, lo April, 1853, 1 00 

Joseph L. Jones, to April, 1853, 1 00 

William L Brodle, to April, 1853, 1 00 

James T. Pope, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. Stephen Davis, to April, 1853, 1 00 

W. A. Kearney, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. A. B. Hawkins, to April, 1853, 1 00 

Maj. H. W. Eaton, to April, 1853, 1 00 

John H. Lee, to April, 1«53, 1 00 

Peter M'Gee, to July, 1853, 1 00 
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S. C. Soeed, to July, 1853, $2 00 

B. L. Johnson, to July, 1852, 1 00 

E. W. Hubard, to Januarv, 1852, 1 00 

B/M. Wailes, to September, 1852, 1 00 

John Massie, to January, 1853, 1 00 

John B. Lasley, to July, 1853, 1 00 

Col. William Crawford, to Jan. 1853, 1 00 

A. F. Butler, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Isaac A. Paul, to May, 1853, 1 00 

W. C. Lumsden, to May, 1853, 1 00 

John L. Morris, to May, 1853, 1 60 

J. R. Shiplett, to May, 1853, 1 00 

James Eastham, to May, 1853, 1 00 

Dr. G. W. Kemper, to jfanuary, 1853, 1 00 

W. T. Parrott, to January, 1853, 1 00 

James M. Harris, to January, 1853, 3 00 

I. de Vlaming, to January, 1853, 1 00 

R. B. Hendrick, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Mrs. Eliza M'Dunald, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William Gamble, to September, 1853. 1 00 

James H. Fitzgerald, to January, 1853, 3 00 

William Meredith, to July, 1853, 1 00 

J. L. Dawson, to July, 1853, 1 00 

W. A. Yager, to June, 1853, 1 00 

James M. Jackson, lo May, 1853, 1 00 

Ro. S. Mills, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William M. Jones, to January, 1853, 3 00 

Dr. M. Page, id July, 1853, 1 00 

Robert Snapp, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William Frazier, to July, 1853, 1 00 

George Hocker, to January, 1853, 1 00 

Edwin Steger, to September, 1852, 1 00 

P. B. Jones, to July, 1853, 1 00 

T. S. Major, to January, 1852. 1 00 

Edmund Henshaw, to July, 1853, 1 00 

William M. Shepherd, to Sept. 1852, 

H. R. Holland, to June, 1853, 

Thomas A. Hughes, to June, 1853, 

Frederick Erney, to June, 1853, 

H. W. Baskett, to June, 1853, 

Robert Kent, Sr. to June, 1853, 

G. R. Gibbons, to July, 1853, 

Ambrose P. Hill, to June, 1853, 

William Major, to June, 1853, 

William B. Ross, to June, 1853, 

R. H. Cunningham, to June, 1853, 

Dr. D. S. Green, to September, 1854, 

S. S. Bradford, to June, 1853, 

Charles Yager, to June, 1853, 

James Collins, to June, 1853, 

John H. Rixey, to June, 1853, 

John Yaughan, to June, 1853, 

George M. Wood, to June, 1853, 

Dr. R. K. Long, to June, 1853, 

Dr. A. Taliaferro, lo June, 1853, 

John Wharton, to June, 1853, 

Benjamin Farish, to June, 1853, 

Edward Lightfoot, to June, 1853, 

William T. Humphreys, to June, 1853 

Maj. R. C. Brown, to June, 1853, 

Jeremiah Morton, to June, 1853, 

C. C. Beckham, lo June, 1853, 

John N. Griffin, to June, 1853, 

J. W. Hudson, to June, 1853, 

C. P. Crutcher, to June, 1853, 

George Ficklin, to Jane, 1853, 

Col. Pickett Withers, to June, 1853, 
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Col. Robinson Coons, to June, 1853, 
James Wager, to June, 1853, 
William A. Bowen, to Ju;ie, 1853, 
Thomas W. Jones, to June, 1853, 
W. S. Coons, to June, 1853, 
William D. Field, to June, 1853, 
Capt. Ed. Beale, to June, 1853, 
George Pannill, Jr. lo June, 1853, 
Thomas G. Gibson, to June, 1853, 
Albert Thomas, to June, 1S53, 
W. O'Bannon, to January, 1852, 
James F. Brown, to June, 1853, 
Morgan Wood, to June, 1853, 
John S. Parks, to June, 1853, 
William S. Wallis, to June, 1853, 
L. H. Taliaferro, to June, 1853, 
Philip Mallory, to June, 1853, 
William Rixey, to June, 1853, 
Rev. Bamet Grrimsley, to June, 1853, 
G. J. Kelly, lo January, 1854, 
Gen. J. B. Harvie, to July, 1853, 



PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 

THE TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

THE undersigned proposes, if sufficiently 
encouraged, to publish the "Transac- 
tions" of the Virginia State Agricultural So- 
ciety. They will Ibrm a volume of 384 large 
octavo pages, uniform with the Southern 
Planter, and will be furnished to members of 
the State Society at the exceedingly low price 
of Tdirtt Cents per Volume, and to others 
at One Dollar per Volume— -invariably in 
advance. 

The "Transactions" will consist of all such 
proceedings and papers of the Society and of 
the Executive Committee as may be ordered to K 
be published— and which, it may be presumed 
in advance, will include many original Essays 
and Discussions of Agricultural subjects, and 
Reports of Experiments, scientific and prac-* V 
tical, of Farm Practices, together with Result^ •>' 
of Operations in Farming in all its branches, 
carefully digested and embodied by the Pub- 
lication Committee of the State AgricuUnral 
Society. The matter, for much the greater 
part, being furnished by Virj^inia farmers, ihe 
"Transactions" may be expecied to contain a 
larger and more valuable collection of facts 
and experience, suitable to the wants of our State^ 
than has ever before been presented to the 
public. 

It is, perhaps, proper to say, that this matter 
will be first given to the public through the 
medium of the Southern Planter, from which 
it will be re-published, as proposed above. 

IIjT Persons who desire to subscribe will 
please send their names immediately, stating 
at the same time whether they are members 
of the State Society. 

P. D. BERNARD. 

Richmond^ July 21, 1852. 
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SBJBC^ WHBAT. 

I HAVE for sale about four handred bushels 
of wheat which I improved from a small por- 
tion of the Moravian wheat. The grain is large 
and white ;^ ihe heads are ?ery large, soiue of 
them upwards of six inches. It produced up- 
wards of forty bushels to the acre last year 
on a common piece of land, without guano. 
I send yoU| Mr. Editor, a sample of the wheat 
in the ears, which you will please to show to 
those who wi^h to examine them. The price 
of the wheat is one dollar and fifty cents per 
bushel. Orders left with Dabney & Hanes, 
Broad street, No. 146, opposite the Richmond 
Theatre, will be promptly attended to. 
an— It* OAKLAND HANES. 

VIUGINIA I4AND FOR SAIiG. 

A NUMBER of tracts, lyin;; in the conn- 
ties around Lynchburg, and varying from 
one hundred to two thoui>and acres. These 
lands contain a fine close red subsoil, and can be 
brought to any state of fertility that the culti- 
vator may wish. Prices from three to fifteen 
dollars per acre, very near town; and more 
distant, several large tracts of mountain land, 
at prices from fifiy cents to two dollars per 
acre. BENJ'N WILKES, 

aa— It* Land Agent. 



Right Hand. 



Left Hand. 



lilVINGSTON COUNTY PI^OUGH. 

fl'XHE subscriber having greatly increased 
X his facilities for manufacturing the above 
Ploughs, will be able to supply orders for 
Ploughs or Castings on a larger scale of the 
following numbers And sizes: 
No. 1. One Horse Plough 
No. 2. Light 2 Horse Plough 
No.3j. " " " " 

^ No. 3. Heavy" « " 

^ No. 4. Three Horse Plough 
No. 4. Heavy 2 Horse Plough 

V No. 5. Three Horse Plough 
No. 6. Four Horse Plough; but 
^ generally used for 3 horses. ^ 
i These Ploughs are now displacing all others 
in many counties in Virginia. They are com- 
posed entirely of cast iron, with chttled poirtts, 
&c. bVom the simplicity of their construction, 
and the ease with which they are kept in order, 
Ibey are peculiarly adapted to lave labor. 

Persons desirous of further information con- 
cerning these ploughs are referred to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who now have them in use; 
Wm. A. Woods, Esq Charlotte County, 
G. S. Hirper, Esq. Appamattox County, 
0avid Anderson, Jr. Louisa County, 
F. G. Rttffin, Wm. Garth and P. H. Qoodloe, 
Esqrs Albemarle County, Virginia. 
Persons disposed to deal in the Livingston 
Cauntff Pt^mgh, in neighborhoods where they 
are not already introduced, and on sale, will 
please address M. BRYAN, 

Steers Tavern, Augusta Co. Va. 

«p-if 



DJBVON BULLS FOR SALB. 

THE subscribers, having lately entered apoa 
the busine.ss of Breeding Devon Gattlci 
now, for the first time, offer for sale some or 
their Bull Calves. Their stock is all recently 
imported from the celebrated herds of Messrs. 
George Turner and James Clnartly, Devon- 
shire, England, who are well known as the first 
breeders of Devons in the world; and being 
in no way related to the older im porta tioot 
into this country, their bulls will afford a good 
opportunity for crossing the old stocks. 

Those we now offer are Uncas and Kakukf 
the first,.calved March 19th, 185 i— the other, 
February 17ib, 1852; their pedigree is the 
same, viz: sire, " Megunticook,*' grandsire, 
"Prince Albert," dam, "Non-Pareille," by 
" Lord Lynedock." " Megunticook" won the 
first prise at the American Institute in 1850, 
and at the New York State Show in 1851. — 
"Non-Pareille" won the first prize at Barnsta- 
ble, Devonshire, in 1846, and at the New York 
State Show in 1851. "Prince Albert" and 
"Lord Lynedoek'* were both favorite prize 
butlsof Mr.Gluartlv. Also ** Red Jadxi, calved. 
May 5th, 185*2; sire, " Megunticook," dam, 
"Meadow Lilly,'* by " Baronet," grand dam, 
"Helena," bred by Mr. James Gtaartly. — 
" Baronet" has won four first prizes, including 
that at the Royal Agricultural Society's Show, 
at Norwich, England, in 1849. 

Several animals from our herd will be exhi- 
bited at the New York State Show, to be held 
at Utica in September next, and at the Ame- 
rican Institute in October. They may all be 
seen at any time on our place, two miles north 
of Rhinebeck Landing, on the Hudson river, 
(As yet We have not any heifers for sale.) 

W. P. A C. S. WAINWRIGHT.^ 

RMnebeck, Duchess eouniy, N. Y, 
je— 3t 

PILKINQTON'S OR LUCK'S • 
IMPROVED PATENT SMUT MACHINE. 

THIS Machine has proved itself to be one 
of unrivalled excellence. It is warranted 
to answer every purpose of the most complete 
and expensive machinery of screen.^, rubbing 
stones, fans, &c. and will thoroughly clean the 
most smutty wheat. It is the best contrivance . 
to take out chess, onions, and heavy j^rtt, that 
has ever been used by millers. This machine 
is provided with s<^ir-acting oil .feeders to the 
journals, and requires 10 be oiled but once a 
week. It wholljf does away with the small 
fan. It runs at the rate of one thousand revo- 
lutions per minute, requlHnsr but little power. 
We have sold a large number of these ma* 
chines, and they have in every case given en- 
tire satisfaction. Price 900. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

New York A?ricultural Warehouse, 189 
191 Water street, New York. 
Jane, 1853«--^t 
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lleBow^ ZndiiBtriAl S^aonrces 

AND PROQRESS OP THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES, in 
three large and closely printed volumes, small 
type, double columns} handsome print, paper 
and binding,— being a digest and abridgement 
of the 12 volumes of DeBow's Review. Price 
8iO, or S3 33 per Volume. 

Desirous of supplying the targe and conti- 
nually increasing demand for the complete series 
ilf the /kCVieWf in 12 volumes, now exhausted, 
and which it would require a verv large outlay 
to reprint, the editor has been ind:uced to make 
a selection of all the important and valuable 
papers contained in them from the beginning, 
condensing, re-arranging pd completing to 
date, and throwing the subjects afler the man- 
ner of the encyclopcedias^ into alphabetical 
order. In this manner everything of interest 
and importance will be preserved in a cofivc' 
nient form for reference; and the volumes will 
constitute the only repository for the shelves 
of the library, of such information, which by 
means of the monthly numbers hereafter will 
always be brought down to date. 

The Volumes will embrace the gist of every- 
thing that has appeared in the Review relating 
to the Southern and Western States. ( ^n im- 
perfect index of which will be found at the 
opening of the lOih volume.) 

To wit: Their History, Population, Ge- 
ography, Statistics; Aoriccltural Pro- 
DDCTs, of Cotton, ^ugar. Tobacco, Hemp, 
Grains, Naval Stores, etc. etc, — Manupac- 
TURBs; detailed accounts, statistics and his- 
tory of all branches,-~lNTEBNAL Improvements; 
complete statistics of Rail Roads, results pro- 
fits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles in pro- 
jectioni construction, completed, etc.; Plauk 
Roads, Canals, Navigation, etc. — Statistics of 
Health and Diseases^ wealth and progress f rela- 
tive condition, whites and blacks', Slave Laws 
and Statistics, management and amelioration 
pf slavery, — origin^ history anddefeitces of slavery 
and slave institulUms ; the valuaMe treatises of 
Harper, Hammond, Dew, on slavery, etc.; 
Commerce of tIib Sooth and West in all of 
Its minute particulars, etc. together with an 
historical and statistical sketch of each of the 
states and cities, — the domestic and foreign trade, 
resources, manufactures^ eic. of the United Slatesf 
the Census Returns from 1790, with the com- 
plete statistics of the census of 1850. 

The volumes will be issued in September, 
Ociober and November, 1852, and nraers are 
solicited in advance, payable on delivery to 
Merchants, or to the parties themselves. 

DeBow*s RETiEw,.of whirh this Is a con- 
densation, is published monthly in New Or- 
leans, and other southern and western cities, 
112 to 140 pages, small print, fine paper and 
engravinsrs, and treats of all the great indus- 
trial matters relating to the Southern and 
"Western Slates, and incidentally of the North 
and the Union. Terms $5 per annum. 



The volumes hereafter will be uniform With 
the condensed series. 

A few sets of the complete work may be had 
at the office, in 12 large and handsomely bound 
volumes. Price $42. Single numbers sup- 
plied to make up sets, and binding furnished 
on reasonable terms. 

J^Orders on Commission Merchants in ci- 
ties or towns, payable on sale of crops, re- 
ceived as cash. 

J. D. B. DeBOW, 
Ed. DeBow^s Review, MerchayWs Exchange, 

New Orleans, July, 1852— Ct 

PIEDMONT FEWTALiE ACADEMY. 

THE Second Term of the First Se^sion of 
this Institution will commence on the 20th 
of July. The subscriber is making an im- 
provement by which he will be enabled to take 
five or six more young ladies after the 2Gth of 
next month. Terms SOU for five months for 
board and tuition in all the English branches 
and alsoin the French language. An additional 
fee of $15 will be charged those who lake 
lessons in music. Address the subscriber a( 
Gordonsville, Orange County, Virginia. 
july-2t *J. W. GOSS. 

ANAIiYSIS OF SOILS, &c. 

THE undersigned is prepared to execute 
the analyses of Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas- 
ter, &c. &c. at the Laboratory of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Packages may be for- 
warded through Webb, Bacon & Co. Rich- 
mond, or Echols & Pryor, Lynchburg. 

Persons desiring further information will 
please address 

WILLIAM GILHAM, 
Prof. Chem. and Agriculture, V. M, I. 
Feb. 1, 1852. Lexington, Va. 

DAILY AND WEEKLY DISPATCH^ 

THE Daily and Weekly Dispatch, publish- 
ed at the office on Governor street, near 
Main, Richmond, Virginia — commenced in 
October, 1850— have reached a very astonish- 
ing popularity. The D^iily Dispatch is a 
penny paper and has an immense circulation 
in Richmond and contiguous towns. It a^ords 
thfe best medium for advertising. Sobsciibera 
in the country furnished with the paper at the 
low price of Pour Dollars per anniun. 

The WEEKLY DISPATCH Is published 
at One Dollar Per Annum, and is therefore 
one of the cheapest Newspapers over publish- 
ed. It is a handsome sheet and contains the 
News of the Dny, to<?ether with Liieraiy Se- 
lections from the very best sources. The list 
is already very large and constantly increasing. 
No pa per will be sent until paid for in advance. 
HcGH R. Pleasants is the chief contributor 
to the editorial columns of the Daily and 
Weekly Dispatch. Address the Proprietor, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.-VERY SUPERIOR. 

TH& berry of this grain is extra large, and 
makes the best of floar. It produces a 
greater average crop thaa any other variety 
now grown in New York. Several years' ex-* 
perience in its cnliivation, proves that it is less 
liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and 
as the stalk is large and strotag, it is also less 
liable to blow down or lodge. Price, $4 per 
basbel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the 
White Flint, Mediterranean, Black Sea, &>c. 
Also Agricultural Implements of all kinds, 
and Field and Garden Seeds. 

A.B.ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water street, New York. 
June — 3t 

EAGLE FOUNDRY. 

THE subscriber having removed to the 
large Foundry, just erected by him and 
fitted out with machinery of the latest and most 
approved style, is, in addition to the manufac- 
ture of Tobacco Flattening Mills, prepared to 
receive orders for Stationary Steam Engines, 
Saw and Grist Mills, Agricultural Machines, 
Tobacco Presses of every description, and all 
kinds of Iron and Brass Castings. He pledges 
himself to execute faithfully, and with dis- 
patch, all work entrusted to him, and respect- 
fully solicits a call from his friends and the 
public generally. 

The highest cash prices paid for old cast 
iron, brass and copper. 

PHILIP RAHM, 
je— ly Cary, between Pearl and 15th sts. 

COCHIN CHINA AND SHANGHAE 

FOWLS. 

THE subscriber has for sale a few pairs of 
Pure Blooded Fowls, from the above 
{«tock, originally imported by himself, war- 
ranted true to tncir name, and not surpassed 
by any other stock, for good qualities, in the 
country. Reference given in regard to them 
if desired. 

Orders addressed to the subscriber for the 
same will receive attention. 

CHARLES SAMPSON. 
West Roxbwnjy Mass. June^ 1852.— 2t 

2 SOUTHDOWN BUCKS FOR SALE. 

TH^ subscriber has for sale Two Bucks of 
the Southdown Blood. These Sheep are 
descended from the best Southdown stock in 
England. They are grandsired by the buck 
imported by Bishop Meade from the flock of 
Mr. Webb, and they are sired by an equally 
good and well bred sheep, obtained of the late 
Dr. M'Caulay, near Baltimore. This sheep 
has a long pedigree of illustrious ancestors. 
My bucks are seven-eighths Southdown and 
the remainder Cotswold and Bakewell blood, 
and are now one year old, and ready for ser- 
vice in October next. 

RALEIGH COLSTON, 
Near Woodville Depot P. O. Albemarle. 



VAIiUABIiE AGRICULiTURAIi 
WORKS for sale by NASB &. WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist 
and New American Gardener, by T. J. Fessen- 
den, in one volume: about 700 pages, cloth, 
gilt-Sl 25. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry — a new 
edition, in one volume, 12mo. cloth, gilt — $t 25. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricidiural Che- 
mistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston's Practical Agriculture, one vol. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cloth— 
75 cents. 

Hoare's Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls — ^50 cents. 

Sheep Husbandry, by H. S. Randall— Si 25. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm, complete— $4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi- 
tion— $1. 

Allen's American Farm Book, one volume— 
Si. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals, one 
volume — 75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers, paper— 
25 cents. 

Southern Agriculture; or. Essays on the 
Cultivation of Coi^n, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, 

&c.— SI. 
Dana's Prize Essay on Manures — 25 cents. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual- 
Si . Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 50 cents. 
Mail edition— 25 cents. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Struc- 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— Si. 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
S5 for the work complete — $6 bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatise on Cattle, 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq.— SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
^eep, with illustrations — 75 cents. 

Elements of Asrriculture,iranslated from the 
French, by F.G. Skinner, adapted for Schools— 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine; or, Poor Man's 
Friend in Affliction, Pain and Sickness — $3. 

mar — ly 

UNION AGRICUIiTURAIi WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

RALPH & Co. No. 23 Fulton street. New 
York, near Fulton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and American 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamental Shade 
and Fruit Trees, Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, 
(fee. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trucks, Barrows, 
&c. &c. always on hand. Also, the Excelsior, 
or California Plough. 
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TO AGRICVIiTURlSTS. 

MORRIS & BROTHER have received the 
following valuable Books, pertaming to 
Agriculture: 

Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the 
connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming. This was the prize essay 
of the New York State Agricultural Society; 
by J. P. Norton, M. A. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology; by Jas. F. W. Johnston. 

American Agriculturist, for the Farmer, 
Planter, Stock Breeder, and Horticulturist; 
by A. B.Allen; numerous plates. The 8th 
and 9th volumes of this most valuable work are 
received, also complete sets. Every farmer 
should have this work. 

American Farm Book, on Soils, Manures, 
Drainings, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, 
Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugarcane, Rice, and 
every staple product of the United States. — 
This is a perfect farmer's library, with upwards 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmers Manual, with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Agricultural Chemistry; by F. 
Faulkner. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers; by S. L* 
Dana. 

Farmer's Land Measurer, with a set of use- 
ful Agricultural Tables; by Jas. Pedder. 

American Husbandry.— Series of Essays on 
Agriculture, with additions; by Gaylord' and 
Tucker. 

Farmer's Encyclopaedia; by Cuthbert W. 
Johnson. 

Productive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
others. 

European Agriculture, from personal obser- 
vation; by Henry Coleman. This is a very 
popular work. 

Johnson's Chemistry and Geology, with their 
application. 

Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening; by Da- 
vid Landreth. 

London's Gardening, for Ladies; by A. J. 
Downing. 

Sqnarey's Agricultural Chemistry, Bonssin- 
gault, Rural Economy, Buist's Kitchen Gar- 
dener, Landscape Gardening; and Rural Ar- 
chitecture; by A. J. Downing. 

Fessenden's American Gardener. 

American Fruit Book, with full instructions; 
by S. W. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees, 

Theory of Horticulture; by Lindley. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bourne; 80 colored 
engravings. 

Bridginan's Kitchen Gardener. 

Jn addition to which, Morris & Brother have 
all of the late Works on Agriculture, Horti- 
Guliure, and Raising Stock, of any celebrity. 

Richmond, March 13, 1851.— Iv 



PLANTATION BOOK. 

JW. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Virginia, 
• has just published the Plantation and 
Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inven- 
tory and Account Book, lor the use of ma- 
nagers of estates, and for the better ordering 
and management of plantation and farm busi- 
ness, in every particular, by a Southern Planter. 
Order is Heaven's first IsLW^-Pope. Price $2, 
or six for^UlO; a larger edition for the use of 
cotton plantations, price S2 50. 

Contents. — Actual number of pounds to a 
Bushel of Wheat, Articles received for use of 
Plantation, BrickKiln, Births of Negroes, 
Balance Sheet, Cows, Cultivation, Contents of 
a Corn Crib, Clothing to Negroes, Diameter 
of a Horse Mill, Deaths of Negroes, Directions 
how to use this Book, Expenses and Sales for 
the Year, Form of a Contract with Manager, 
Force of a Draught Horse, Horses, Hogs, 
Instructions to Managers, Implements, Jour- 
nal or Daily Record, Medicines, Manure Ta- 
bles, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor 
of an Active Man, Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, 
Washington's Letters to his Steward, Planta- 
tion Management, Police, Ploughing Rules, 
Planting Distances, Physicians' Visits, Ctuan- 
tity and Value of Produce Made, Ctuantiiy of 
Work of a Man and Two Horses, Rules for the 
Government and Di^icipIine of the Negroes, 
Rotation Tables for Cultivation of Crops, 
Rural Economy, Sheep, Steam Engines, Stock 
and Implements, Tools, &c. used by the Ne- 
groes, Weight of Materials, Weights and 
Measures, Wind Mills, Water Wheels, When 
a Horse Draws to Advantage, &c. &c. 

There are extra sheets for monthly and 
yearly reporis,for the use of those whodo not 
live on their farms. The Book will be sent 
by mail tree of postage to any one who will 
remit the price in money or postage stamps. 

Thus Book is by one of the best and most 
systematic farmers in Virginia; and experi- 
enced farmers have expressed the opinion, that 
those who use it, will save hundreds of dollars. 

"Every farmer who will get one of these 
Books, and regulate all his movements by its 
suggestions, cannot fail to realize great bene- 
fits from it. We cannot too highly commend 
it to the consideration of agriculturists." — 
Richmond Whig. 

CV"it will prove a most valuable assistant to 
the planter, manager or overseer, and a work 
that will faciiii.'ite them greaily in the trans- 
action of business." — Richmind Dispatch. 

"The Book we should suppose to be indis- 
pensable to any one having the management 
of a large estate." — Richmond Repntlkan. 

"We hope many farmers will buy the work, 
and make an effort to keep things straight."-^ 
Southern Planter. 

"It is full of useful information and is well 
calculated to induce a methodical system, in- 
dustry and ener^v especially vital to a suc- 
cessful and profitable cultivation of mother 
earth." — Richmond Enguifer. June — if 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.-VERY SUPERIOR. 

THS berry of this grain is extra large, and 
makes the best of flour. It produces a 
greater average crop than any other variety 
now grown in New Vork. Several years' ex-* 
perience in its cuUivation, proves that it is less 
liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and 
as the stalk is large and strohg, it is also less 
liable to blow down or lodge. Price, $i per 
bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the 
White Flint, Mediterranean, Black Sea, &c. 
Also Agricultural Implements of all kinds, 
and Field and Garden Seeds. 

A.B.ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water street, New York. 
June — 3t 

BAGLB FOUNDRY. 

THE subscriber having removed to the 
large Foundry, just erected by him and 
fitted out with machinery of the latest and most 
approved style, is, in addition to the manufac- 
ture of Tobacco Flattening Mills, prepared to 
receive orders for Stationary Steam Engines, 
Saw and Grist Mills, Agricultural Machines, 
Tobacco Presses of every description, and all 
kinds of Iron and Brass Castings. He pledges 
himself to execute faithfully, and with dis- 
patch, all work entrusted to him, and respect- 
fully solicits a call from his friends and the 
public generally. 

The highest cash prices paid for old cast 
iron, brass and copper. 

PHILIP RAHM, 
je— ly Gary, between Pearl and 15th sts. 

COCHIN CHINA AND SHANGHAI 

FOWLS. 

THE snbscriber has for sale a few pairs of 
Pure Blooded Fowls, from the above 
9iock, originally imported by himself, war- 
ranted true to tncir name, and not surpassed 
by any other stock, for good qualities, in the 
country. Reference given in regard to them 
if desired. 

Orders addressed to the snbscriber for the 
same will receive attention. 

CHARLES SAMPSON. 

West Roxbunjj Mass. June^ 1852. — 2t 

-• 

2 SOUTHDOWN BUCKS FOR SALE. 

. npH^ subscriber has for sale Two Bucks of 
X the Southdown Blood. These Sheep are 
descended from the best Southdown stock in 
England. They are grandsired by the buck 
imported by Bishop Meade from the flock of 
Mr. Webb, and they are sired by an equally 
good and well bred sheep, obtained of the late 
Dr. M'Caulay, near Baltimore. This sheep 
has a long pedigree of illustrious ancestors. 
My bucks are seven-eighths Southdown and 
the remainder Cotswold and Bakewell blood, 
and are now one year pld, and ready for ser- 
vice in October next. 

RALEIGH COLSTON, 
Near Woodville Depot P. O. Albemarle. 



VAIiUABIifi AGRICUIiTVRAL 
WORKS for sale by NASH 6l WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economise 
and New American Gardener, by T. J. Fessen- 
den, in one volume,- about 700 pages, cloth, 
gilt^Sl 25. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry — a new 
edition, in one volume, 12mo. cloth, gilt — $t 25. 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston's Practical Agriculture, one vol. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cloth— 
75 cents. ' 

Hoare's Treatise on the CuUivation of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls — 50 cents. 

Sheep Husbandry, by H. S.Randall— Si 25. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm, complete— S4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi- 
tion— 1 



Allen's American Farm Book, one volume- 
Si . Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals, one 
volume — 75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers, paper— 
25 cents. 

Southern Agriculture; or. Essays on the 
Cultivation of Co^n, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, 
&c.— SI. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manures — 25 cents. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual- 
Si. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 50 cents. 
Mail edition— 25 cents. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Struc- 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— Si. 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
S5 for the work complete— S6 bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatise on Cattle, 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq.— SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
^eep, with illustrations — 75 cents. 

Elements of As:riculture,iranslated from the 
Frenchjby F. G. Skinner, adapted for Schools— 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine j or, Poor Man's 
Friend in Affliction, Pain and Sickness— S3. 

mar — ly 

UNION AGRICUIiTURAIi WARE- 
HOUSE: AND SBBD STORED 

RALPH & Co. No. 23 Fulton street. New 
York, near Fulton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and American 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamental Shade 
and Fruit Trees, Guano, Bone Dust, Poudretre, 
(&c. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trucks, Barrows, 
&c. &c. always on hand. Also, the Excelsior, 
or California Plough. 
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TO AGRICUliTURlSTS. 

MORRIS & BROTHER have received the 
following valuable Books, pertaining to 
Agricalture: 

Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the 
connexion between Scieace and the Art of 
Practical Farming. This was the prize essay 
of the New York State AgricuUural Society; 
by J. P. Norton, M. A. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology; by Jas. F. W. Johnston. 

American Agriculturist, for the Farmer, 
Planter, Stock Breeder, and Horticulrurist^ 
by A. B.Allen; numerous plates. The 8th 
and 9th volumes of this most valuable work are 
received, also complete sets. Every farmer 
ahould have this work. 

American Farm Book, on Soils, Manures, 
Drainings, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, 
Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugarcane, Rice, and 
every staple product of the United States. — 
This is a perfect farmer's library, with upwards 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmery's Manual, with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Agricultural Chemistry; by F. 
Faulkner. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers; by S. L* 
Dana. 

Parmer*s Land Measurer, with a set of use- 
ful Agricultural Tables; by Jas. Pedder. 

American Husbandry.— Series of Essays on 
Agriculture, with additions; by Gaylord* and 
Tucker. 

Farmer's Encyclopadia; by Cuthbert W. 
Johnson. 

Productive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
others. 

European Agriculture, from personal obser- 
vation; by Henry Coleman. This is a very 
popular work. 

Johnson's Chemistry and Geology, with their 
application. 

Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening; by Da- 
vid Landreth. 

London's Gardening, for Ladies; by A. J. 
Downing. 

Sqaarey's Agricultural Chemistry, Boossin- 
gault, Rural Economy, Buist's Kitchen Gar- 
dener, Landscape Gardening, and Rural Ar- 
chitecture; by A. J. Downing. 

Fessenden's American Gardener. 

American Fruit Book, with full instructions; 
by S. \V. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees. 

Theory of Horticulture; by Lindley. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bourne; 80 colored 
eog ravings. 

Brtd^man's Kitchen Gardener. 

Id addition to which, Morris & Brother have 
all of the late Works on Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Raising Stock, of any celebrity. 

Richmond^ March 13, 1851.— Iv 



PLANTATION BOOK. 

JW. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Virginia, 
• has just published the Plantation and 
Farm Instru^ction, Regulation, Record, Inven- 
tory and Account Book, for the use of ma- 
nagers of estates, and for the better ordering 
and management of plantation and farm busi- 
ness, in every particular, by a Southern Planter. 
Order is Heaven's first IdiW—Pope. Price $2, 
or six foriillO; a larger edition for the use of 
cotton plantations, price S2 50. 

Contents. — Actual number of pounds to a 
Bushel of Wheat, Articles received for use of 
Plantation, Brick-Kiln, Births of Negroes, 
Balance Sheet, Cows, Cultivation, Contents of 
a Corn Crib, Clothing to Negroes, Diameter 
of a Horse Mill, Deaths of Ntfgroes, Directions 
how to use this Book, Expenses and Sales for 
the Year, Form of a Contract with Manager, 
Force of a Draught Horse, Horses, Hogs, 
Instructions to Managers, Implements, Jour- 
nal or Daily Record, Medicines, Manure Ta- 
bles, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor 
of an Active Man, Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, 
Washington's Letters to his Steward, Planta- 
tion Management, Police, Ploughing Rules, 
Planting Distances, Physicians' Visits, Cluan- 
tity and Valtie of Produce Made, Ctuantity of 
Work of a Man and Two Horses, Rules lor the 
Government and Discipline of the Negroes, 
Rotation Tables for Cultivation of Crops, 
Rural Economy, Sheep, Steam Engines, Slock 
and Implements, Tools, &c. used by the Ne- 
groes, Weight of Materials, Weights and 
Measures, Wind Mills, Water Wheels, When 
a Horse Draws to Advantage, &.c. &c. 

There are extra sheets for monthly and 
yearly reports, for the use of those who do not 
live on their farms. The Book will he sent 
by mail iiree of postage to any one who will 
remit the price in money or postage stamps. 

This Book is by one of the best and most 
systematic farmers in Virginia; and experi- 
enced farmers have expressed the opinion, that 
those who use it, will .save hundreds of dollars. 

"Every farmer who will get one of these 
Books, and regulate all his movements by its 
suggestions, cannot fail to realize great bene- 
fits from it. We cannot too highly commend 
it to the consideration of agriculturists.'^ — 
Richmond Whig. 

B^"lt will prove a most valuable assistant to 
the planter, manager or overseer, and a work 
that will faciliisite them greatly in the trans- 
action of business." — Richmind Dispatch. 

"The Book we should suppose to be indis- 
pensable to any itne having the management 
of a large estate." — Richmond Repullican. 

"We hope many farmers will buy tho work, 
and make an eflbri to keep things straight"-^ 
Southern Planler. ' 

"It is full of useful information and is well 
calculated to induce a methodical system, in- 
dustry and enersfv especially vital to a suc- 
cessful and profitable cultivation of mother 
e^T\.\i.^*— Richmond Enquiier. June— -if 
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CONTENTS OF NUMBER Till. GRBAT REDUCTIOW IN PRICES OF 

HATS AND BOOTS. 

J. H. ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, Columbian Hotel Comer. 

THE cheapest place in the city of Rich- 
mond to buy Hats and Boots is at the 
above store, where every article sold may be 
relied on as represented. By this means he 
has gained a good rnn of custom, and his cus- 
tomers feel satisfied. Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 
Best quality moleskin, - - $3 50 
Second quality " - - 3 00 

Best quality silk, • - - 3 50 
Second " *' - - - 2 00 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
Also, Caps, Shoes and Umbrellas. 
J. H. Anthont has made an arrangement 
^^iih one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to supply him with a handsome 
and substantial Calfskin Sewed Boot, which 
he will sell at the unprecedented low price of 
three dollars and fifty cents. The attention of 
gentlemen is respectfully solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been offered for sale in this city. He intends 
to keep but the one kind, and sell them at one 
price* se — ly 



PAUB 

Scientific Affricultui^ .225 

Deep Ploughing 228 

Catching Flies 230 

Enclosure System of Virginia 230 

Q,uick Beef Growing 235 

Difficulties of Agricultural Editorship. . . .235 

Flax Cotton, or British Cotton 2.33 

Theory of Mineral Manures 240 

Seasonable Recipes 240 

Weii^hts and Measures 2 10 

National Agricultural Convention 241 

Fences on the Banks of Streams 242 

A Small Virginia Farm 243 

Butter Making 243 

Attention to Root Crops 245 

Application of Fertilizers to Gardens. .*. .245 

Peach Trees 247 

Virginia State Agricultural Society 248 

Seed Wheat '. 250 

How to Kill Ants 250 

To Prevent Bois in Horses 250 

Ashes for Cattle and Horses 250 

To Make Hens Lay 250 

Payments to the Southern Planter 250 



WIIililAM P. liADD, 

APOTHECARY AND DRUGGIST, 

No. 319, head of Broad Street, Shockoe Hill, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

DEALER in English, Mediterranean, India 
and all Foreign and Domestic Drugs and 
Medicines; also, Paints, Oils, Varnish, Dye 
Stuffs, Window Glass, Putty, &c. For sale 
on the most accommodating terms. 

i:^ Orders from Country Merchants and 
Physicians fHankfuUy received and promptly 
attended to. 
ja 1851— tf 



AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the different breeds, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. will be pur- 
chased to order, and carefully shipped to any 
part of the United States, for which a reasona- 
tle commission will be charged. Apply to 
AARON CLEMENT, Philxidelphia, 
Refer to Gen. W. H. Richardson, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

N. B. — All letters, post-paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. ap — tt 

, \ , 

BOOKS, PIANOS, MUSIC, &c. 

NASH & WOODHOUSE, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Books, Piano Fortes, 
Stationkrt, Music, &c. 139,' Main St. Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Constantly on hand, a full supply of stand- 
ard AORICVLTURAL WORKS. 
OCt— tf 



alHE RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG 
. RAIL ROAD COMPANY respectfully 
inform farmers living on the Roanoke River 
and on the line of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail Road, that they are transporting tobacco 
and other produce between Richmond and Pe- 
tersburfT with promptness and despatch, run 
ning daily trains of eight wheel covered cars, 
securing tobacco and goods from damase. 
Tobacco consigned' to the care of J. Lynch, 
Rail Road Agent, Petersburg, will be for* 
warded, free of commissions, to Richmond. 
Goods purchased in Richmond and consigned 
to the Rail Road Agent at Gaston will be for- 
warded up the river without charge for for- 
warding. TUOS. DODAMEAD, 

Sup't R. d& P. R. R. 
June 24, 1851— tf 

VIRGINIA AX£S. 

THE undersigned, in connexion with their 
Rolling .Mill, have erected an extensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets, and Tools 
generally, which they warrant equal to any 
manufactured, and offer at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultural 
community. 

R. Archer, -v R. ARCHER & CO. 
A. D. TowNEs, f 
R. S. Archer, j 
C. DiMMOCK. / oct — ly 



BOOK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with neatness and dispatch. 
Office South Twelfth Street. 
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Agrlcultiir€ is the nursing mother of the I 'I'illage and Pasturage 
Aris.^Xenephon. I of the State.— SttZZy. 
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From the Soil of the South. 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

We have learned our strawberry culture 
from long experience, and to our experi- 
ments we considered the climate and the 
nature of the plant. We found a matn- 
inoth fruit, and our object was to dwarf 
the vine without affecting the size or qua- 
lity of fruit, for we had learned that all 
plants require different kinds of food in 
perfecting their stems, stalks and fruit. — 
we give the strawberry all it wants to 
perfect its fruit, and retain tbe^ luxuriant 
iiabitof thevine,bya cold and simple diet, 
thus enabling it to brave the heat of our 
Bunamer suns, and to help the fruit stalks, 
instead of putting all its capital on its back 
in the way of clothing. We will not pre- 
tend to say that all strawberry plants can 
be cultivated in this way; we believe they 
must go throufirh a thorough acclimation, 
and be gradually disciplined to their hum- 
ble fare. All fruit cultivators are aware 
that an over luxuriant tree seldom produces 
much fruit; hence root pruning has been 
resorted to, to check the too rapid growth 
of wood, and it invariably forms fruit where 
none or little grew before. It is upon this 
principle that we cultivate the strawberry. 
, The soil that seems best suited to the 
growth of the fruit ]« a sandy loam. The 
natural location of the bed has much to do 
with its productiveness; as moisture is one 
of the greatest elements in perfecting the 
fruit, the bed should be as near a stream 
of water as possible. New land is pre- 
ferable to old — we care not how rich the 
old may be, or how poor the new may be. 
Before planting it should be mellowed 
deeply. The vines may be planted any 
time from September to April, (we have 
nioved them in full fruit.) We plant six 
or eight rows of Hovey's Seedling, which 
is a pistillate to one of the Large Early 
Scarlet, which is a staminate or herma- 
phrodite, both bloom and fruit together; 
the r« ws two ftset apart and the vines some 
eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
Voi. XII.— 9. 



Strawberry vines will live planted almost 
any way, but if fruit be en object the first 
season, the roots should be put in the 
ground just as they were taken from it. 
The vines will make from runners the first 
season, enough to stock the ground. In 
the fall, go over the ground with the hoe, 
and thin out to some ten or or twelve inches, 
leaving the vines to decay where eut up; 
after this is done, dover the whole ground 
with decomposing leaves, scrapings of fo- 
rest earth, fine mud from ditches, and any 
vegetable matter that will compose soon. 
Before the plants bloom, top-dress them 
with ashes, leached or unleached. Keep 
the whole surface of the ground covered 
with leaves, which shades and cools the 
ground, and keeps the fruit clean. As the 
truit stalks appear, should the weather 
prove dry, give them water; as soon as 
the fruit sets, should the weather prove 
dry, give them water; as the fruit ripens, 
should the weather prove dry, give them 
water. Bv this treatment, another fruit 
stalk will have started, before the first is 
done, and so on through the season. The 
vines will make few or no runners during 
the fruiting season. Keep down the grasA 
and weeds with a hoe. We have tried 
the plough, but it let in too much sunlight. 
Better keep the grass smothered with 
leaves. Let those who wish strawberries 
Jive weeks in the year, trench in two feet 
of stable manure; but those who like them 
six or eight months, exclude all manures 
but Nature, and turn green leaves into nice 
and luscious fruit. 

This can be done. This we do, and our 
readers that choose can do the same. We 
doubt not there is plenty of land through 
the country as poor as ours. When our 
old friend of the New York Plough walked 
through our beds last March, he exclaimed^ 
'^ well, well, this \a the first strawberry fruit 
I ever saw without vines!" And it was 
literally true; the ground was covered with 
fruit with scarcely yet an appearance of 
leaf. . 
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For the Soathem Planter. 

COBfMUNICATION TO THE VJRGINIA 
STATE AGRICUUTURAL SOCIETY. 

BT EDMUND BUFFIN. 

Sonu of ike ResuUs of the ImprovemetUs of Land 

by Calcareous Manwret on Public Jnieresls in 

Virginia^ in ike Increase of Production^ Popu- 

lotion^ General WeaUk^ and Revenue to Vie 

. Treasury. 

The statistics of a connliy, especially in re- 
gard to its production, popalation and wealth, 
and the comparison of these values at differ- 
ent intervals of time, and qnder different in- 
fldences, constitute the most important mate- 
rials to aid the investigations ot the political 
economist, and the action of the statesman in 
directing the public policy. Without these 
aids, no deductions, as to the economy, the pro- 
fit, or the loss, of the most trivial as well as 
the most important measures of state, can be 
known with certainty in advance; and no- 
thing, but the lapse of long time, and conse- 
quences so ruinous that their sources cannot 
be mistaken, will serve to show clearly the 
errors of action or omission, in the policy of 
government. 

The Legislature of Virginia has done no- 
thing for the direct object of aiding the know- 
ledge of statistics, and thereby giving general 
light and aid to legislation. But without such 
intention, there has been prepared, and is scat- 
tered through the legislative journals and do- 
cuments, a great mass of valuable statistics, 
or materials for statistics, which might be 
made very far more accessible and useful, if 
properly digested and published in a concise 
and clear form. From this mass of materials 
'were principally prepared the various tables 
furnished from the Auditor's Office to the late 
fitate Convention, upon special calls and reso- 
•lutions of that body. These tables are far 
from being well digested, or even in good shape 
for examination. Yet they furnish almost the 
only accessible information on the general sta- 
tistics of Virginia. Though not touching agri- 
culture directly, nor designed to touch it at all, 
^tiil these reports of population, assessments 
of lands, and taxation, will serve indirectly 
yet conclusively to prove most important re- 
sults, and to indicate, to those inquirers who 
may labor through the examination, the causes 
of agricultural decline and resuscitation.— 
Surely the more full investigation and clear 
proof of these important results, thus com- 
menced without design, would be well worth 
the attention and furtherance of the legisla- 
ture of this almost exclusively agricultural 
country! 

The Governor of the Commonwealth, in 
In his message of January, 1852 to the legis- 
lature now in session, adverted to some of 
these statistical facfs in the following words: 

**The increased value of the lands lying in 
the tide-water district, as exhibited by the re- 



turns of the recent assessment, vindicates the 
science [of asricaltnre] and appeals strong>jr 
to you for aidand encouragement in its behalf. 
In 1819 the lands in this district were valued 
in the aggregate at the sum of S7 1,496,997, aod 
in 1838ai8G0,704,053 201, exhibiting a </eava^ 
in value, during the nineteen years that inter- 
vened, to the enormous amount of $10,792,943 
79|. And yet those same lands were recently 
assessed at the sum of $77,964,574 52, show<- 
ing an increase in their value during the last 
twelve years of 817,260,521 Zl\. 

" This remarkable and gratifying change in 
the value of these lands cannot be attributed, 
to any great extent, to benefits resulting from 
works of internal improvement; for thus far 
these improvements have been chiefly confined 
to other sections of the State. And in vaim 
will we look for a solution of this problem, 
unless we remember that for several years 
past, the enterprising citizens of this section 
of the State have been devoting themselves 
with a commendable zeal to the subject of 
agricultural improvement; and by a proper 
application of compost, marl and other ma- 
nures, and the use of other means which a 
knowledge of this branch of education has 
placed at their command, they have redeemed 
and made productive and valuable, lands 
heretofore worn out by an improper mode of 
cultivation, and consequently abandoned by 
the farmer as worthless and unfit for agricul- 
tural purposes." 

Then, according to the government assess- 
ments, the lands of the whole tide-water dis- 
trict of Virginia, in nineteen years, (from 1819 
to 1838,) decreased in general value nearly 
eleven millions of dollars. In the next twelve 
years, (from 1838 to 1850,) the lands of the 
same district were increased in value more 
than seventeen and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars, as shown in the last assessment. 

But greatas is this late increase, and the more 
remarkable because taking the place of pre- 
vious continued and great decline of values of 
lands — and on every ground deserving legis- 
lative inquiry and thorough investigation— 
these stated amounts of former decline and 
recent increase of values, are both much short 
of the true amounts. This position I will en- 
deavor to establish; and further, that all the 
true clear increase of value, founded, as it 
justly is, on increased production and lertiliiy, 
and much more than any apparent amount, is 
the result of one particular agricultural inr* 
provemneC only, viz: the use of calcareous 
manures. For great as have been the values 
of many other improved agricultural processes 
or applications — and great as have certainly 
been their benefits, all such improvements, if 
without the addition of marling or liming, 
have not been sufiicient to arrest the before 
downward progress of agricultural production, 
much less to recover the lost elevation. The 
other many and great improvements have been 
introduced generally, and have been incrtasing 
, in use for xorty years^and more extensively 
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and beneficially in the middle thaa ia the 
k>wer country. Yet the before declin ing coun- 
ties have continued to decline, unless they 
used calcareous earth as manure, or otherwise 
possessed a soil or sub-soil' which, however 
exhausted by abuse, contained, naturally, lime 
in some one or other form of combination, and 
in quantity sufficient to reinstate the wasted 
fertility. Even in the counties the most it;i- 
proved as yet by marl or lime, there are still 
very lai]ge spaces which have continued to 
decline in production : and adjacent counties, 
which have not used marl or lime, are still 
wholly in the former general state of decline. 
Therefore, the actual agricultural improve- 
ments, of all kinds, have not only produced 
the increased value of seventeen and a quarter 
millions, but they have first paid for the heavy 
losses caused by more general and continued 
exhaustion of lands, before exhibiting this or 
any net gain of fertility. And, inasmuch as, 
where calcareous manures have not been used, 
either in the tidewater district,, or the first and 
second ranges of counties next above, all other 
improvements have not served to maintain the 
former production, surely, where production 
lias been increased, by aid of marl and lime, 
to these causes alone ought all the actual net 
increase to be ascribed. This inference and 
coDclusion would now be sustained bv the 
concurrent opinions of all experienced im- 
provers of land in lower Virginia, and, upon 
the ground of common report, by most other 
well informed persons. It iB further sustained 
by the statistics of production, assessments, 
population, and revenue. If, in addition, we 
nad the agricultural statistics of the amount 
and localities of marling and liming done, and 
of the usual rates of production before and 
since, the proofs woula be as clear, and the 
accordance of cause and effect as manifest, 
as the instruction thereby to be afiToided would 
be important to stimulate further efforts else- 
wl^ere for as gainful improvements. These 
agricultural statistics could be very easily ob- 
tained, and without cost to the treasury. The 
Legislature has been repeatedly urged to ren- 
der this service to agricultural knowledge — 
and has either contemptuously disregarded or 
rejected all these applications for this small 
and costless boon to agricultural instruction. 
Without this aid, by far the most important 
of all, and using only other existing public 
statistics, and known and unquestionable gen- 
eral facts, I will endeavor to prove that at 
least as much as all the actual increase of va- 
lae of lands in the tidewater region, whatever 
may be the true amount, has been produced 
by marling and liming*— and all the pther ac- 
companying benefits, to private and public in- 
terests, of course must rest on the same foun- 
dation; and further, that the actual improve- 
ments so made, are much more considerable 
and valuable than as estimated in the Go- 
vernor's message to the Legislature. 

In one of the reports to the former Board of 
Agriculture, communicated to the General As- 
91 



sembly, and published in the documents of 
1841-2, the following passage appeared: 

^'It would be a most important statistical 
fact if it could be ascertained how much land 
in Virginia has already been marled. The 
qaantiiy, however, is very great; and all the 
land marled has been thereby increased in fiet 
product, [i. e. afler paying all expenses of cul« 
titration, &c.] on a general average, fully eight 
bushels of com, or oats, or four of wheat, 
[following corn,] — and Ui£ Umd increased in in» 
trinsic value fuUy two hundred per cent, on its 
previous value or market price. Where the 
marling has been judiciously conducted, these 
rates of increase have been more than doubled* 
From these data might be calculated some- 
thing like the already prodigiously increased 
values and products due solely to marling [and 
liming], and which will still be increasing trom 
year to year. If not already reached, the result 
wiU soon be reached, of new value to tAeamcuTU 
of miliums of doUaars having been thus created," 

If the suggestion above stated, and which 
was niore formallv afterwards recommended 
by the Board of Agriculture, to collect 'Hhe 
statistics of marling and liming," had been 
then acted upon by the Legislature, there 
would have been added (by the force of the in* 
formation thereby diffused and instruction so 
aided) a three or four-fold amount to the S17,360 
latterly annually paid into the treasury from 
the increased assessed value of the lands ^ 
improved. And if thus enabled to know the 
actual extent and effect of these still recent 
and slightly known improvements in each 
county, there is little doubt that it would be 
found that the change from a decreasing to an 
increasing population, of declining to rising 
values of lands, and of declining to increasing 
receipts of revenue, as well as the increased 
products and profits of land, would be all 
found asnecessary cpnsequencesof,and strictly 
in proportion to, the extent of the judicious 
use of calcareous manures. 

If the above quoted assumption, or predic* 
tion, which was uttered in 1842, had tnen at- 
tracted any remark or notice, (which it did 
not,) it would have been deemed by most per* 
sons as the mere illusion of a visionary en- 
thusiast. But the utmost extent of the claim 
and prediction, then made, did not equal the 
then actual results — and which, a few years 
later, were sustained, though indirectly, by the 
official documents of the governments of Vir- 
ginia and of the United States. Upon these 
and other facts presented by these documents, 
I will now proceed to remark— to enforce what 
they exhibit, incidentally and accidentally, of 
agricultural progress— and to ex pose some pal- 
pable short-comings of parts of these reports, 
and the deductions thence made. 

The assessment of lands next preceding that 
of 1819, was in 1781. Vacant or uncleared 
land was then so plenty, and the supply so far 
exceeding the demand, that prices were neces- 
sarily low in proportion. Therefore, a com- 
parison of the values of lands as assessed un- 
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der authority of the act of 1781 with those of 
any later'assessment, woald afibrd no true in- 
dication of the changes of productive value, 
or of the measure of exhaustion or improve- 
ment, in the interval of time. Bat the earliest 
stated assessed values, of 1781, will serve for 
fair comparison with eaeh other for the time 
when they were affixed. 

It is also a truth, which I readily admit in 
advance of any claim, that the assessments of 
lands in 1819 were put too high generally — the 
prices of lands being then nominally and ap- 
parently enhanced by what was truly bat the 
depreciation of the then redundant and irre- 
deemable paper currency. But it is not less 
true, that at tne next assessment, in 1838, both 
the money and productive values of all marled 
lands had then risen much higher than they 
had been ten years before — which earlier time 
fabout 1828) was the true zero of the general 
decline of fertility and production, and also 
of market prices of all lands since improved 
in the tide-water district. Whoever remem- 
bers the general impoverished condition of 
lands, and their low prices, about 1828, and 
the anxiety of the numerous desponding or 
desperate proprietors to sell out and to emi- 
grate to the west, will sustain my position 
that values were then lower by more than one- 
fifth part, at least, than in 1838; and would 
have been put so much lower, if a state as- 
sessment had been made in 1828. If I were 
to claim the extent of reduced value shown in 
all actual sales made about that time, two- 
fifths less than the later prices of 1838 would 
not be too much abatement. But even at one- 
fiflh less than the actual later assessment, 
which certainly would have been the least es- 
timate, the true lowest value would have been 
(61—12=) 49 millions of dollars only in 1828; 
which lowest value was increased to the ac- 
tually assessed 61 millions by 1838, and to 78 
millions by 1850. Therefore, instead of the 
increase of value being 17| millions, in twelve 
years, it began to increase ten years earlier 
from a much lower mark, and amounted to 
(12-|-17i=)29i millions in twenty-twoyears— 
making a much greater aggregate increase, 
but at a somewhat smaller rate of average an- 
nual increase. 

A small part of this growing vahie had 
been created by the earlier mailings, from 
1816 to 1828. But however important was 
the benefits on the few farms, the whole amount 
was too small to equal the continued depre- 
ciation on the great majority of lands in the 
same counties — and of course no evidence of 
such increased value appeared in the general 
aggregate returns for each county. Thus it 
was, that Prince George county, taken toge- 
ther, continued to exhibit a general progress- 
ive depreciation, after some dozen farms had 
been marled, and these doubled in product. 

But neithertheofficialstatementof increased 

value of lands, amounting to seventeen and a 

quarter millions of dollars, beginning from 

' 1838, nor my estimate of twenty-nine and a 



quarter millions increase^ from 1828, will pre- 
sent any approach to the true value derived 
from marling and liming even then efiected. 
This opinion rests on grounds whkh will now 
be stated: 

1st. With the actual increased productive- 
ness and higher assessment of lands, on a gen- 
eral average of the tide-water distriei, there 
has also been either produced, or retained,- an 
increase of population, (vrhich had been gen- 
erally decreasing before, and for a long time — > 
and also gained, or invested, a proportional 
increase of moveable farming capital, and 
much greater accumulations of wealth, the 
fruits of the increased production of the land. 
Besides all these gains, both to individoal?» 
and to the State, there is to the treasury the 
increase of revenue on not only the actual in- 
crease of assessed value of lands, but of al! 
the other subjects of taxation, above referred 
to, increased in proportion to and because of 
the improved production of land. 

2d. The true and full increased value of 
lands, then existing, did .not appear from the 
assessment of 1850. It is a truth known to 
all who have observed, that all state and other 
assessments or valuations of lands, by official 
assessors or appraisers, are made with mach 
regard to the last preceding assessment of like 
kind,and to the general average ratesof market 
prices in the particular locality, for some length 
of time preceding the then valuation. There- 
fore, when either intrinsic values, (founded on 
the rate of production,) or selling prices of 
lands, or both, are declining, and have recently 
declined greaily or rapidly, the slate assessor, 
(lihe each individual proprietor,) will not rate 
any farm as low as an actual sale of it would 
show to be the then true market value. And 
on the other hand, when true intrinsic values 
are rising, market prices, indicated by actual 
sales, never keep pace with the advance of 
true value; and a stale assessment then made 
would be still (more than in general) below 
market prices, and much more below the true 
values. Such were the circumstances existing 
as to the improved lands in 1850; and though 
their assessments were raised greaily above 
those of 1838, (making more than seventeen 
millions increase of valuation,^ still it is no- 
toriously true, that the new and advanced va- 
luations of these improved lands are much too 
low. For the reasons here given, these lands 
are valued lower, in proportion to true value, 
than other neighboring and unimproved lands, 
of which the assessments have remained at 
the previous rate, or have been put lower. As 
examples of these di/ferent results, I will state 
the preceding and latest assessments of two 
contiguous tracts of land, belonging to the 
same proprietor. One, before being at all im- 
proved, and in a then course of long continued 
exhaustion, was^assessed in 1838 at seventeen 
dollars the acre. This rate was fixed upon 
because of the former higher value of the 
traet, and was certainly higher than the land 
would then haw brought at fair sale and price. 
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Before 1850 this land had been mostly marl<*d, 
and more than doabled in prodaction. The 
new assessment of that year was twenty-five 
dollars — full high compared to other lands in 
general under like circumstances, bat in fact 
as much too low compared to a fair selling 
price, as the previous lower assessment had 
been too high. The other adjacent tract otj 
poor and much exhausted land, bad been as- 
sessed at ten dollars in 1819, at five dollars in 
1838, and was continaed at the same rate in 
1850. Yet about the same recent time it was 
bought, at private sale, for a little less than 
five dollars the acre — which proves that the 
assessment was something above the then 
highest market price, and greatly above the 
ordinary assessed rates, which are generally 
much below market prices. These are fair 
examples of the general facts, and of my posi- 
tion that lands recently increased in true value 
are always assessed too low, and those de- 
creased in true value, too high, compared to 
each other, and also to the general rates of 
the same assessment. 

3d. In addition to all these new and great 
increased values, the results of improvement 
of lands, (which though certainly existing, do 
not appear in the public documents as ejects 
of sucn causes, if appearing at all, and which 
new benefits, therefore, cannot be clearly and 
fully traced, as they should be, to marling or 
liming,) there is the general omission of all 
the first ten or more years of these first begin- 
ning and growing values, previous to the as- 
sessment of 1838. I have before shown, as to 
lands, that the true beginning of increased 

{production and value, of enough amount to 
>e felt in the wealth and finances of the State, 
was irom about 1828, and from a much greater 
depression of values than existed in 1838, the 
lowest point shown by any public assessment 
of lands. But all the other moveable agri> 
cultural capital and general we.alth, and sub- 
jects of taxation, which were the necessary 
results of increased production of lands, had 
also been increasing with, and in proportion 
to, the growing improvement and value of 
lands. All this newly created value, in per- 
sonal or moveable property, which had been 
commenced still earlier than 1828, and had 
been growing fast afler that time to 1838, was 
unknown as the result of the true cause; and 
even now, the amount is not indicated by any 
thing precise in the public documents. 

Upon all these grounds, I maintain that the 
true amoant of new values which had already 
accrued to. the Commonwealth in consequence 
of the agricultural improvement of the tide- 
water district — and which was all due to marl- 
ing and liming — would exceed by a very large 
amount the highest estimate of values before 
made, and founded on the increased rate of 
assessment of lands in 1850. 

Further. Not one-twentieth part of all the 
lands below the falls of the rivers has vet 
been marled or limed. Therefore, the im- 
provement of this very small proponion^ (say 



one-twentieth^ has produced all the great in- 
crease pf values, ascertained and unascer- 
tained^ and of which the ascertained part, in 
the general summing up of the last assessed 
values of lands, is spread over and allowed 
for the whole tide-water district. It is true 
that the improvement of some farms by these 
means, say to double vaFue, operates to in- 
crease the appreciation (and perhaps the as- 
sessment) of neighboring lands possessing like 
facilities for being so improved. But such is 
not usually the case, as to the state assess- 
ments. Moreover, there are large spaces near 
to, or intermingled with, the most extensive 
marlings, and also entire counties -more re- 
mote, which either have no such facilities, or 
have totally neglected their use. In these 
cases, the assessed or otherwise estimated va- 
lues have either not increased at all, or have 
continued to decrease. All these cases, by far 
the more numerous, serve to keep down the 
general average assessment, and to detract, in 
the ags;regate amount, from the apparent mea- 
sure of increased value and actual assessment 
of the smaller space of improved land. 

All these claims for the improved value of 
the tidewater district may, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted, and yet it may be denied that the use 
of calcareous manures was either the only 
(sufficient) or even the main cause. To meet 
such objections, I will add to the foregoing 
general reasons, other reasons and facts more 
in detail. Even without the deficient and 
needed statistics of marling and liming, and 
their particular eifects on production, the ex- 
isting evidence is ample. But it is mostly in- 
direct, and the entirely satisfactory proof of 
the proposition will be reached by a course of 
circuitous reasoning which may be tedious. 

The older settled counties, including all 
those which have been most resuscitated in 
latter times, had all been long declining in 
production and population. Some of the oldest 
counties had declined in population from the 
time of the earliest census, (in 1790,) and per- 
haps still earlier, when there was no such evi- 
dence of the fact as the census reports have 
since exhibited. From these unquestionable 
facts of long declining population, continued 
impoverishment of lands, and general average 
decline of production, might be safely inferred. 
But there is abundant and direct evidence of 
this, though not such as can be conveniently 
cited and quoted. 

All recollection of men now past middle 
age will go to affirm the former general 
course of impoverishing culture, and general 
average decline of production. Every one of 
the few who wrote in these early times on 
agriculture spoke of the general impoverish- 
ment of lower Virginia, and its then continu- 
ing progress, as notorious and unquestionable 
facts. 

To come to more particular authorities — 
Strickland, an English farmer and a writer ot 
judgment and character, personally examined 
the .agricultural condition and prospects i 
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this country, and pablished his opinions in 
1801. Probably bis unfavorable views were 
heightened by the strong contrast of our poor 
lands and their then exhausting and ruinous 
cultivation, with the good farming and rick 
lands of England. But, making this allow- 
ance, his remarks seemed to be honest and 
truthflil. Among his scattered remarks are 
these (quoted in "Arator"): 

*'Land in America afibrds little pleasure or 
profit, and appears in a progress of continually 
affording less." — "Virginia is in a rapid de- 
cline.'' — "Little profit can be found in the pre- 
sent mode of agriculture of this country, and 
I apprehend it to be a fact that it afiords a 
bare subsistence." — "Virginia is the southern 
limit of my inquiries, because agriculture had 
there already arrived to its lowest state of 
degradation.''-^" The land-owners in this State 
are, with a few exceptions, in low circum- 
stances; the inferior rank of them wretched 
in the extreme." — "Decline has pervaded all 
the States."* 

The first effectual ezposer of the exhausted 
lands and exhausting culture of Vii^inia, was 
our great countryman and first agricultural 
teacher, John Taylor of Caroline. His "Ara- 
tor," the earliest notable agricultural work pro- 
duced in Virginia, throughout ofi*ers the fullest 
testimony of that general impoverishment and 
ruinous progress which I have asserted. It 
may be saia to be throughout one trumpet- 
tongued exposure of the existence and evils 
of this general condition ; and it was the first 
warning heeded by our people. But though 
this work awakened general and proper alarm, 
and stimulated to great efforts for remedy an^ 
relief, these efforts served barely to stay some- 
thing of the progress of general impoverish- 
ment, but could not change it to even the be- 
ginning of general resuscitation. 

Enough has been said, L presume, to estab- 
lish the genteralt facts of great and progressive 
exhaustion of lands, and the failure of any 
measures used for remedy, sufficient to affect 
general interests, before the commencement 
of marling, about 1818, or even its considera- 
ble extension, about 1628. 

To those not acquainted with the details of 
our exhausting system it may not be super- 
fluous to explain why the worst effects should 
have been produced so slowly — and indeed 
were not so desperate even when Taylor ut- 
tered his solenm warnings, as at a later time. 
The universal former practice was to cut down 
the forest growth and bring new land under 
culture every year, to supply the place of the 
oldest and most exhausted land, then or later 
turned out of cultivation. So long as good 
land remained to be cleared, there might be 
little or no diminuti<M of the annual crops of 
a farm, or perhaps there might be even an in- 
crease of the agricultural products of the 
State in general, no matter what destruction 

* Strickland's observations were republished in 
full in the Farmer's Register. 



was made of t he land before culti va ted. Such 
was the case for a century or more in the oldest 
settled counties — and such is still the case in 
the latest settled counties of lower and middle 
Virginia. But, in the older counties, when all 
the good land had been cleared and worn out, 
and the still remaining wide extent of forest 
land would not pay for the clearing and ex- 
hausting, then the full fruition of the previous 
system was realized. Then the production ot 
each entire farm (as it reached this position) 
began to decrease, and the many such parti- 
cular results to become apparent even m the 
government statistics, and in the diminished 
receipts of taxation. The subsequent con- 
tinued decline of population, and more latteriy 
that also of agricultural productions, are shown 
in the returns of the census; and the decline 
of value of lands by the state assessments, 
whether the correctness of my comments there- 
upon be admitted or denied. 

After beginning to use mar! or lime exten- 
sively, some of the oldest settled and most 
exhausted counties, as James City, Prince 
George «nd Charles City, began to recover, 
and have continued to increase in production, 
in assessed value of lands, in productive po- 
pulation, and in revenue to the treasury. Other 
neighboring counties, not using these manures, 
or to but small extent, an Sussex, Southamp- 
ton and Greensville, in the tide-water region, 
and Dinwiddle, Amelia and Nottoway, next 
adjacent, and above the falls, have all con- 
tinned to decline, in the general, in all these 
respects. These facts will appear fully and 
clearly in the statistical tables whieh will ibl- 
low, and of which the materials are furnished 
in different public documents, in the Auditor's 
Office, and the census reports of population 
and agricultural production. Nothing can be 
more striking than the present contrast thus 
exhibited, between the three counties formeriy 
so exhausted and recently so improved, and 
the other six. If there exists any sufficient 
cause for the marked difference of results, ex- 
cept the use of calcaireons manures by the 
now thriving counties, and the omission by 
the declining, it is unknown and unsuspected. 

It is true that sundrpr other counties, which 
have marled to considerable extent, do not 
show near such good results as the three se- 
lected for companson. I am not well or per- 
sonally acqnamted with these cases. Such 
exceptions, real or apparent, probably could 
be explained, if al) the circumstances were 
known. In some counties, the census was 
taken so imperfectly, that a truly growing po- 
pulation is made to appear as decreasing. In 
other counties, the last assessment of lands 
was much lower than even the too low general 
standard. In other counties, moral causes, 
and habits of society, have served to render of 
but little benefit their fecilities for marling. In 
other cpunties, gross ignorance of the action 
of marl, and of agriculture generally, and in- 
judicious practice in marling, in great mea- 
sure have CQunteracted the due effects of the 
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a{)pIicatioos actually made. For these rea- 
sons, as well as to avoid all uncertain ground — 
also because of the great labor and difficaltv 
of the investigation to a private individual, 
ivhile the government statistics of agriculture 
are deficient in the most important particu- 
lars — it was necessary to limit my compara- 
tive view to the few counties which suited best 
for fair comparison, by ibeir similarity in 
some points, and their difference in others. 

The nine counties I have named were se- 
lected as all being together in a connected 
group— and m under circumstances as nearly 
alike as could be found with the differences 
of position, &c. required for comparison. No 
space so large, and also embracmg these re- 
quired difierences, can be found more alike 
in all other respects, and in general. It was 
necessary, for tne very object sought, to take 
some counties abundantly supplied with marl 
and others without. Also it was necessary to 
select counties which had used marl or lime 
longest and the most extensively. Prince 
George, James City and Charles City are sup- 
posed to occupy this position. On parts of 
all, either marl or lime has been used longer 
and over more space, in proportion to their 
extent, than in any other counties. But even 
of these, not one-third of the arable, or one- 
eighth of the whole surface has been yet 
marled or limed, whether sufficiently or insuf- 
ficiently, properly or injuriously. 

These three counties, all lying alon^ James 
River, have each a narrow river margin of 
originally fertile and very valuable land. As 
on these very strips of river margin were made 
the earliest settlements in Virginia, they were 
greatly exhausted long before the first census. 
Kearly all the very much larger interior por- 
tions of these river counties were poor na- 
turally—and all that had been long cleared 
and cultivated were also made much poorer 
by exhausting tillage. 

The other three counties of the tide-water 
region, (but neither touching any tide-water,) 
(Sussex, Southampton and Greensville, were 
namrally as fertile as the preceding three had 
been, except as to the lands of the latter im- 
mediately on James River. The soils of Sus- 
sex and Southampton are generally more san- 
dy, and, therefore, less fit for wheat, but better 
for com and some other products than the 
James River counties. Sussex has used very 
little marl, and most of that but recently — 
Southampton much less, and Greensville al- 
most none. From forty to thirty vears ago, I 
knew Sussex well. The people or that county 
were then noted, and deservedly esteemed, as 
being very generally industrious, provident and 
frugal: and were as thrifty as tne poverty of 
their land^ permitted. There were no very 
rich proprietors — and the poorest were inde- 
pendent upon the fruits of their labor. In re- 
gard to industry, good management, and thrift, 
the people of Sussex were admitted by all to 
stand much higher than the people of the ad- 
joining county of Prince George. The re- 



markable change in their relative positions, 
as now existing, aud which will be exhibited 
presently, can only have been caused by the 
extensive use of marl in the one county and 
the general neglect of it in the other. If any 
other causes of such effects exist, in this or in 
other cases, let those who know them state 
what thev are. 

Din wiadie adjoins Sussex and Prince George 
on one side, and Amelia and Nottoway on the 
other. These are the nearest three counties 
above the falls. Marl or lime has been used 
on a few farms only of Dinwiddie; but |iot at 
all in either Amelia or Nottoway — or at least 
to any notable extent or effect. Dinwiddie 
was naturally of as good land, and Amelia 
and Nottoway much better, in the general, 
than the three marling counties— excepting 
perhaps the originally fertile strips of river mar- 
gin or the latter. Probably, the low grounds, 
or alluvial fiats bordering the streams in Ame- 
lia and Nottoway were equal in value and ex- 
tent to the river margins of the lower counties. 
Moreover these rich alluvial flats were not 
brought under culture until after the rivet 
margins had been under exhaustion for a cen- 
tury or more; and the former even now re- 
tain much of their original fertility. Taking 
the counties throughout, the lands of Amelia 
and Nottoway were better than those of the 
three marling counties — and also the former 
were much less advanced in the general pro- 
gress lo impoverishment, than the latter, when 
the comparison of them will be begun, and 
for long after. 

In selecting these counties for comparison 
and contrast, there were other conditions ne- 
cessary to be observed besides those of con- 
tiguity and nearly similar natural circum- 
stances. As was required for comparison, 
none of these counties have had their bounda- 
ries changed since the earliest time embraced. 
None contain towns, (included in the state- 
ments,) or growing villages, or have any other 
than an agricultural population, or agricultural 
interests. James City, only, is somewhat af- 
fected, and injuriously for my argument, by 
including part of the old and long stationary 
village of Williamsburg. Also, none of the 
marling counties have had any recent aid or. 
new impulise to their prosperity from the ex- 
istence of any railway or other facilities for 
transportation, whereas all of the other coun- 
ties nave had important aids of this kind af- 
forded to agricultural interests, and which 
must have added much to their profits, or im- 
proved their condition as to income and wealth. 
The Petersburg and Roanoke railway, (now 
nearly twenty years in operation,) passes 
through parts of Dinwidaie, Sussex, and 
Greensville, and is of much benefit to the 
two latter counties especially. Another, the 
Greensville railway, a branch of the former, 
and nearlv as long in operation, also passes 
through Grreensville county, and still more to 
its advantage. The Southside railway passes 
through Dinwiddle and Nottoway. Amelii^ 
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has ihe benefit of the navigation of the upper 
Appomattox, created by art, and which came 
into use since the time when my comparative 
view of agricaUural progress will begin. — 
The Richmond and Danville railway passes 
through the middle of Amelia, and offers an- 
other route to market for Nottoviray also. Both 
the last named railways are new constructions. 
But they both were either authorized by law, 
or in rapid progress of construction, before the 
last assessment of lands. And their expected 
benefits must have advanced the estimated 
values of lands in anticipation of the use of 
the new facilities for transportation. The Sea- 
board railway passes through Southampton, 
giving easy access to Norfolk. 

The City Point railway is indeed almost 
wholly in Prince George county. But it is 
used almost entirely for travel and commerce, 
and is of such little length, (nine miles only,) 
that scarcely any crops or agricultural pro- 
ducts are conveyed to market on it. Neither 
does this road, nor the proximity of the town 
of Petersburg, afibrd any balance of advan- 
tage over the disadvantages caused by both to 
the agricultural interests of Prince George. 

The report of the agricultural pr6ductions 
of any purely agricultural country, continued 
for many years, with the rates of increase or 
decrease, would oflTer a true measure of the 
prosperity or decline of the residents — unless 
ihey were tributary to some other community, 
or separate interest. The returns of agricul- 
tural productions, in the census, of 1840 and 
1850, (for the preceding years 1839 and 1849,) 
are all that exist to be referred to for this im- 
portant information. These returns were no- 
toriously loose and imperfect. The numerous 
errors of individual reports, not being made 
by design, may perhaps serve in some degree 
to balance each other, and thus to show some- 
thing like a fair general average of agricul- 
tural production for each county, but only for 
1840 and 1850. If these reports had included 
1830 also, in the ten years following there 
would have been seen a still earlier increasing 
production in the older marling counties, rising 
from a still lower state of impoverishment of 
the land. But even in the short and later 
time embraced in the returns, there will be 
seen, in the following table, very remarkable 
results, both in regard to the increase and de- 
crease of production, and in full accordance 
with the alleged causes in the use or neglect 
of calcareous manures. Unfortunately, the 
general facts as to these alleged causes are 
all that I can adduce. If the Legislature had 
authorized the collection of these particular 
facts, (asked for formerly by the Board of 
Agriculture, and again denied very lately to 
a petitioner in a very far more humble posi- 
tion,) then all the conclusions would be known, 
and clear, on this subject, which now I can 
only reach through this long discussion. 

The increase or decrease of population, for 
a particular or short interval of time, is not 
always' a true exponent of either the agricul- 



tural, or the public and general prosperity of 
a country. An idle, improvident, aruUKen, 
thievish, or mendicant class, is an injury to 
any community ; and the loss of such mem- 
bers, by emigration, banishment, or death, 
though so much diminution of general popu- 
lation, would be a positive benefit to the conn- 
try, and to its industry and production. Thus, 
the number and increase of the class of free 
negroes, instead of aiding prosperity, are 
causes of weakness and loss to any commu- 
nity. Whites, who may be in their habits no 
better than free negroes, are geiferally as de- 
trimental, for the time, to the industry and 
prosperity of the community. So are ail sur- 
plus, and, therefore, unproductive slaves — 
while the increase of effective laboring slaves, 
if replacing lazy, drunken, or otherwise un- 
productive free men, make a far greater finan- 
cial and public benefit, than merely maintaining 
the amount of population. But notwithstand- 
ing all exceptional cases, as a general rule, 
the population of a country being stationary 
or declining, for a long time, is sufficient evi- 
dence that neither production nor any other 
good thing is improving— or is likely to im- 
prove, without new causes of prosperity bein^ 
introduced and put in operation. Hence, I 
infer of the counties in which population has 
long been generally decliping, that the land 
also not only was, but still is in the course of 
being impoverished, and production being les- 
sened. The numbers, increase and decrease 
of slaves above twelve years old, (collected 
from reports of the Auditor's Oilice,) which 
will be stated for each of the counties named, 
for 1830, '40 and '50, will furnish much better 
indications of the changes of productive labor, 
than either the total population, or any one 
separate and entire class thereof. The num- 
ber of horses and mules, also, where, as with 
us, these make almost the entire force of teams 
for tillage-labor, perhaps offer still better in- 
dications of the amount and changes of agri- 
cultural labor. From the general improve- 
ments made in ploughing and harrowing, the 
increased hauling of manures, and of crops, 
more horses are required than formerly in 
proportion to the extent of land cultivated, and 
to the hands employed. If, then, the amount 
of team force remains stationary, or, still more, 
if decreasing, the condition of agriculture 
must be also declining. It is true that the 
horses kept merely for pleasure, or show, and 
still more racing horses, like the free negroes, 
and other human idlers, are so much detrac- 
tion from the production and wealth of a 
country. But tne numbers of useless horses 
probably do not vary greatly in proportion to 
all others, in these difierent counties, and so 
do not much affect the correctness of the indi- 
cations furnished by the whole number. 

All the counties named will now be presented 
in the following tables, for companion and 
contrast in regard to extent of cultivation and 
amount of production— iu values of landrf— 
and in the amoimts of revenue. 
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ASSESSED VALUES OF LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 



Counties. 



Diowiddie, 

Amelia, • 
Nottoway, 



Sussex, 

SoDthamptoD, 

Greensville, 



Prince George, 
Charles City, 
James City, 



Acres of 
land. 



322,215 
221,215 
197,518 



295,330 
365,498 
184,085 



180,100 

111,142 

91,683 




ed value per acre | Assessed aggregate 

valae of bandings in 



(averaged) in 
1711. 1819. 1838. 1850. 



58 



€ 31 
8 90 
4 01 



S7 15 

7 98 

8 20 


S3 76 
692 
609 


5 19 
4 75 

6 13 


4 08 
4 15 
4 69 



5 57 
7 10 
4 74 



S3 80 
6 05 
3 61 


306 
296 
282 



1840. 



S305,332 
297650 
289,956 



7 50 
7 75 
6 20 




1850. 



$310,451 

' 248,775' 
296,397 



243,004 
327,607. 
117,430 

252,877 
169,688 
109,690 



I 



IV. 



INCREASE OR DECREASE OP LAND TAX, AT THE SAME RATti, AND OP AG- 
GREGATE TAXES, AS INCREASED IN SUBJECTS AND RATES, TO 1850. 



Counties. 



Dinwiddle, 
Amelia, - 
Nottoway, 



Sussex, 

Southampton, 

Greensville, 



Prince George, 
Charles City, 
James City, 



Increase or decrease 
of tax on lands and 
buildings, from 1840 
to 1850. 



Increase. Decreaae. 



237 

67 

137 



S206 
91 

273 
376 
339 



Aggregate 
taxes, paya- 
ble in 1840. 



Aggregate 
taxes, paya- 
ble in 1850. 



Increase or decrease of 
taxes from 1840 to 1850. 



S3,105 
3,573 
2,855 



3,257 
3706 
2;501 



S3,596 
3,651 
3,236 



2,426 
1,521 
1,002 



3,224 
4,993 
2,949 



3,508 
2,169 
1,335 



Aggregate 
Inc. Dec. 



S580 

77 

381 



1*287* 



1,082 
647 
333 



S38 
551 



Per cent. 
Inc. Dec. 



19 




2 




13^ 






SI 


34i* 






22 



42i 
33 



* This astonishing increase of tax paid by Sootbaroptoo ($1286 91) was nearly embraced in the 
single item of S1,216 05 tax in 1850 on the eollateraf succession to a large estate. No other case of 
this rare>taz appears fov either .of. the other, cqnnitiefi, pnd ofooorsf this has.np ceUtipn to coimpar.ativ^ 
existing Talues of property. Deducting this one payment (as it ought to be in this estimate,) and 
Southampton will show only the small increase of $70 86 of aggregate taxation. 



A carefal and thorough examination of. the 
foregoing tables will make manifest the truth 
of the positions 1 have assumed. It is only 
necessary for this proof, to admit as premises 
the notorions facts that three of the counties 
have marled or limed extensively, and some 
of the other six very little, and the others not 
at all. But as such thorough examination of 
numbers and figures would be laborious and 
wearisome to most persons, I will call atten- 
tion, concisely, to some of the most important 
eviciences in these tables. 



Table I. — Agricultural ProdudUms of 1840 

071^1850. 

The first named six (or non-marling) com- 
ties contain of cleared land (or " improved '* 
as named in the censns reports,) 631,007 
acres—and the other three (or marling afhd 
liming) counties, 1 14,985 acres — the proporflion 
of space being as 1 of the latter to very nearly 
5| of the former. 

Grain (of all kinds taken together) makes the 
lai^est prodjQCt of each of aU the 9 counties*. 
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Tobacco is a subject of large caUure in all ther 
nx-^bni not in either of me ikree within the 
iirae embraced in the reports— and is the most 
important coUore, ezcepc grain, in Dinwiddie^ 
Amelia, and especially in Nottoway. Cottoii 
has been a large caltave in Sassez, Souths, 
ampton and Greensville, and still is so, thong^! 
mach redaced in amount of production. 

Peas make a subject of large culture in 
fiouthampton^and approaching to large in 
Sussex and GreeDsrille. But as this crop was 
not named in the census report for 1840, there 
is nothing for comparison with the reported 
firodocts of peas for 1850, so as to show in- 
crease or decrease. In the other counties tijfis 
as a small, but now increasing culture. 

Potatoes, of both kinds, are crops of small 
^culture in all the 9 counties, except in South- 
ampton and Sussex, where the culture is mlich 
more important-r-aod the extent of both diil- 
liires has been increasiog in all. 

Orchards, for market products, were sQbj[ects 
of large culture and production in Sussex aud 
Southampton, and of importance in all others 
of the six counties— bat only in Charles City 
4>f the three. All these products were reduced 
almost to nothing by 1850, by abandonment of 
the enlture, and substitution of others. The de- 
crease is very important in dimiuishing the 
general products of Sussex and Southampton 
«nly. 

Dairy products belong to veryismall culture 
in all the 9 counties. They were catered in 
^different manner in the reports of 1840 and '50, 
so as not to be compared ; and in both cases 
apparently so loosely and inaccurately, that 
nothing can be learned from them. Thezefore 
tiiev are omitted here. 

Of the six (non-marling) counties, from 1840 
to 1850, each has decreased in the total pro- 
duction of grain, except Dinwiddle; and the 
increase of grain for Dinwiddie is of far less 
amount than the decrease of tobacco, cotton 
and orchard products. In total production of 
crops, all the six have decreased. 

Of the three (marling) bounties, each has 
increased, and largely, in total products, and 
especially in grain. The only decrease of 
products shown is of subjects of small cul- 
ture, abandoned partially or entirely, since 
1840, for more profitable objects. 

The six counties have all decreased, and 
largely, in the production of tobacco and cot- 
ton—one or the other of which was a subject 
oft large culture in all these — but in neither of 
Ihe tkree (marling) counties. 

Gardening for market had place only in 
Dinwiddie (d5753) and Prince George (S3336,) 
and was stated for 1850 only, in the census 
teport 

Table W,-^ Population and Laboring Force. 

Of the 9 counties^ 7 had less total population 
in 1850 than at the earliest separate eoumera- 
tion, which was in 1800 for Dinwiddie and 
Nottoway, and in 1790 for the other 5. The 
•only % exceptions of increase aiiue 1790, are 



Amelia and Southampton. Amelia increased 
from 1800 to 1850 by 333 oaljr. Southampton, 
from 1790 has decreased in whites and in slaves; 
but the free negroes have more than tripled, 
so as to make a small numerical increase in 
the total population. Each of the six (non- 
marling) counties has also decreased in total 
population from 1S40 to 1850— thus indicatuig 
a still progressive decrease. 

Of tne tkree (marling) counties, each also 
has declined in total popolatiim from 1790 to 
1850. But contrary tp the other six^ each of 
these three has gained, and considerably,in the 
latter time, from 1840 to 1850— indicating a 
now growing population. This is a certain, 
but not an immeaiate nor always a very early 
consequence of increaised agricultural produc- 
tion and general wealth. 

There is a difference worth notice in the 
manner and progress of these different coun- 
ties arriving at the seneral result of total po- 
pulation being less m 1850 than at the earliest 
census, either 50 or 60 years before. The 
three marling counties, on the average, and 
with some fluctuations, and notwithstanding 
recent increase, have each decreased from 
1790. This would show that they were impo- 
verished even before 1790, and had then reach- 
ed nearly as low a condition of production as 
30 or 40 years later. But the other six coun- 
ties, being more lately settled, were less ex- 
hausted and impoverished, and therefore in- 
creased in population to a later time. The 
maximum population of each, as shown by 
the census reports, (and in Table 11,) was either 
in 1820 or 18S0; after which the decline began 
and has continued. 

Table UL^Assessmentsof Lands and Buildings 

In the earliest stated assessment, (1781) the 
three counties Prince George, Charles Citv 
and James City, even then were valued mucn 
lower than Sussex, Southampton and Greens- 
ville, taking each three top^ether, This shows 
that even then the lands of the latter ipust have 
been far less exhausted, and much more pro- 
ductive. For, if even then eaual in produc- 
tion, there were obvious grounds of preference 
for the counties on James river, which would 
have caused them to be rated higher than the 
other three. Again— Amelia and Nottoway, 
of unquestionably greater natural fertility, and 
then but little exhausted, were then rated lower 
than any one of the lower-lying counties — thus 
indicating the then comparatively recent set- 
tlement of the upper counties, and therefore ^ 
less appreciation, and for that reason only. 

From 1819 to 1838, all the six (unmarled) 
comities decreased in values of lands: ana 
also from 1838 to 1850, except Dinwiddie, of 
which the last assessment of lande was higher 
by 5 cents the acre only. From 1840 to '50, 
the latest assessments of buildings, in these 
six counties the values had decreased, except 
Nottoway, of which the value of buildings 
had slightly increased. 

The three (marling) counties had also de- 
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creased in raloe of landjt from 1819 lo 1838, 
exce][>t James Citj, ot which the assessment 
was increased, and which was doobUess the 
resale of the then already extended marling. 
If the assessment had been made from 1890 
to 1838, instead of so late as 1838, a mnch 
lower rate of valae woald have been assessed 
for all these three counties, and, from this 
lower depression, a much higher advance af- 
terwards to the actual assessment of 1850. As 
It was, from the actually much advanced va- 
lues of 1838, there was still a much higher ad- 
vance of each of these three counties to the 
assessment of 1850. The value of buildings 
in all the three increased largely from 1840 
to 1850. 



TiBLB lY. — Increase or Decrease of PubUc 

Revenue, 

As proportioned to the assessments, the 
taxes on lands and buildings, at the same 
rate, for the six counties have all decreased 
from 1840 to '50, except in Dinwiddie— for 
which these taxes have increased $8 only for 
the whole county. Deducting this from the 
decrease on the other five ($\2B5) leaves the 
net decrease of these taxes, for the six coun- 
ties, S1277. The same taxes on the three 
counties have increased in proportion to their 
assessments, making S441, on these two sub- 
jects. Now if the six counties had made equal 
increase of their taxation on lands and build- 
ings in proportion to their greater extent of 
arable or cleared land, their joint increase 
would have been (S441 X5i=s)$2425, instead 
of the actual decrease of $1^. The difier- 
ence to the treasury between losing the amount 
of decrease, and gaining the increase, annu- 
ally, is equal to these two amounts added to- 
gether, or $3703, on lands and buildings only, 
and at the same rate of taxation. 

But these two taxes have latterly been in- 
creased in rate, and many other subjects added 
previous to 1850, and of which the products 
are shonm in the aggregate taxes of that year. 
This actual and aggregate taxation will show 
a still stronger contrast. In aggregate taxes. 
the total increase from 1840 to 1850, of Dii^ 
triddie, Amelia and Nottoway amounted 
to $1038 

Sussex, Southampton, (omitting the one 
tax of $12 16 on the rare and sin- 
gle case of the collateral inheritance 
of a large estate) and Greensville, ta- 
ken together decreased in amount of 
payments of agi^regate taxes, by the 
joint sum of $512— which deductj 512 

Showing a net increase of $526 

The increase of aggregate taxes on the three 
marling counties amounted to $2062. If the 
'Six counties paid equal increase in proportion 
to their greater extent of cleared lands, their 
increase would be ($2062X5is) $11,341 paid 
of increase of aggregate taxes, or more than 
2U times as much as the actual increase of 
$526. And this is the balance of gain to the \ 



treasury alone, and from these six counties 
onlv, which would now accrue if these counties 
had been improved as much as the three oiarl* 
ing counties. As Prinee George shows more 
increase of aggregate taxes than Charles City, 
and much more than James City, if the com* 
parison was made with Prince George only, it 
would exhibit a still stronger contrast of that 
county with the six non-marling conmies. than 
when the three marling counties, as above, are 
averaged and estimated in eonjnoction. 

The suits instituted in the -Superior Courts 
of Law and Chancery, in each of these coun- 
ties, for the last two years for which full re- 
ports were made to the late State Convention, 
were as follows: 

Year ending Aug. 30, 1647. Do, 184a 
Dinwiddle, 56 97 

Amelia, 96 124 

Nottoway, 107 117 

Sussex, 39 33 

Southampton, 73 150 

Greensville, 33 41 

Prince George, 14 21 

Charles City, 15 28 

James City & Williamsburg, 89 108 

There being one court and clerk's oiBce for 
James CItv and all Williamsburg, of which 
about one-half is in York county, the suits for 
both are (improperly) included in the above 
numbers, as reported to the convention. 

As general results, these tables of statistics 
exhibit, in all the counties named, the like 
long continued and general decline— and also, 
recently, that, while the extensively marling 
and liming counties have begun to recover as 
soon as they used these means for improve- 
ment, the other counties have continoed to 
decline to the latest time—- and most of them 
with accelerated downward progress. The 
accordance of decline in all, for tne first long 
time, and the remarkable difierenee and con- 
trast of some, in their more recent growing 
prosperity, cannot be ascribed, with any color 
of probability, but to one known and suffi- 
ciently operating cause—the extensive use of 
calcareous manures in these prosperous conn- 
ties and the new productive power thus noto- 
riously created, and the either very general or 
entire neglect of the use of such means in the 
other counties. The long continuance and 
the extent of decline, and which would have 
been universal but for these means of remedy 
as yet but partially used, will appear, as hert 
displayed, more impressive and more alarm- 
ing to the observer, than had been noticed be- 
fore thus separating and contrasting the coun- 
ties the most difi^erent in latter times, though 
the most alike in former, in downward careet. 

These facts and deductions suggest a sub- 
ject of consideration of the most momentous 
importance to the public welfare. The lapse 
ana experience of sixty years have shown no 
change, nor hope for change, in the regular 
decline of fertility caused by the ordinary ex- 
hausting cultivation of much the larger por- 
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tioD of lower Virginia. At last, one sure safe- 
imard agaiost the impending rain, and, so far, 
one only, has been adopted ; and thongh used 
but partiallf , insufficiently, oflen injudicious* 
ly, and sometiflnes injuriously, thia defence 
has been found adequate, not only to stay the 
injurjr to the soil and its production, but to in- 
duce immediate reaction, and rapid improve- 
ment, soon reaching and surpassmg the high- 
est original state of productiveness, and fol- 
lowed by the certain consequences of propor- 
tional increase of general wealth, population, 
and publie revenue. Can any subject be more 
worthy the consideration of a wise govem- 
iqent, or of securing its aid to arrest the con- 
tinuing evils, and promote the effects of the 
means for benefit to the best interests of agri- 
culture, and of the commonwealth 1 

The legislature of Virginia, representing 
an almost exclusively agricultural people, has 
never directed the expenditure of a dollar to 
forward these great benefits to public interests 
already achieved by means of agricultural 
improvement; or to invite, by collecting and 
difijofiing information, the hastening of the in- 
calculably greater benefits of like kind to be 
secured by proper action. The legislature has 
refused any aid to the obtaining of information 
for this great object, even when to be at no 
cost to the treasury* Yet the treasniy now 
receives annually more than S17,000 in the 
increase of land tax alone (independent of any 
increase of the rate of that tax,) upon the in- 
creased assessed value of the marled and 
limed farms of lower Virginia. Thus, while 
denied all substantial aid, and even cost- 
less instraction, the fanners who^ struggling 
against all the difficulties of their want ot 
knowledge, have created this new value to 
their country, are made to pay as a penalty 
for that service, the annual fine of more than 
$17,000 to the treasury. By the despotic go- 
vernment of the semi-barbarous people of 
Russia it has been deemed wise policy to ex- 
empt new and important agricultural improve- 
nents from all taxation fur a long term of 
years. But the government of Virginia, while 
refusing all aid to agricultural progress, taxes 
to full extent all newly created values arising 
ijrom agricultural improvements, as soon as 
their existence can be ascertained by assess- 
ments. If merely the new supply of such re- 
venue, derived from the newly created values 
of marled and limed lands alone, were given 
to aid general agricultural instruction and im- 
provement, it would serve not only to promote 
both private and public interests beyond esti- 
mation, but would also return to the treasury 
itself all the amount thence derived, with 
more than ten-fold increase. 



The Dahlia was discovered in Mexico, 
by Humboldt, in 1798, and sent by him to 
Madrid, where it received itd name in honor 
of the Swedish naturalist, Dahl. 



For the Southern PlaDter. 
JOINT WORM. 

Mr, EdUcTi — In a former communication 
written for your journal, the publication df 
which I suhseauentl^ countermanded, I 
described the four-winged insect which 
emerged this spring from the galls pro- 
duced by the ''joint worm" on the sheath 
of the wheat stalk of last year's ffrowth. 
In every instance, and I examined more 
than a hundred, the insect proved to be a 
hymenopter of the family CynipidcB, or 
gall Jlies, One section of this family, em- 
bracing the genus Diplolepia, to which the 
gall fly of the common oak apple growing 
on the leaves of the red oak oelongs, bon- 
sists of vegetable feeders living on the 
tissue of the gal! created by their punctures. 
A second section consists of carniverous 
parasites which deposit their eggs in the 
galls raised by the action of the JXplolepisy 
or other insects of similar habits, so that 
their larvse may subsist on the latter. To 
my surprise the new wheat fly had the ex- 
ternal characteristics of a genus belonging 
to the section of carniverous Cynipids, ana 
yet as this fly alone was mscovered, it 
seemed extremely improbable that the real 
author of the mischief was a different in- 
sect, ^nd that in every instance the true 
culprit had been destroyed by a parasite. 
Accordinffly, I had no hesitation in ascrib- 
ing to this fly the habits of a Diplolepis, 
although it possessed the ariijicial charac- 
ters- of a carniverous Cynija. Adopting 
the nomenclature of Lamarch, who had 
united into one several of the genera of 
Latreille. 1 referred this insect to ft\e ge- 
nus €}ymp8, and applied provisionally the 
specific name Vag^mB TH^/ct^aa indicating 
its apparent predilection for the sheath of 
the wneat stalk. A few days later I met 
with a copy of Dr. T. W. Harris* "Report? 
on Insects injurious to vegetation in Mas- 
sachusetts," in which is described a disease 
of barley apparently very similar to that 
which has oeen recently so destructive to 
the wheat. In this case, too, cdl the per* 
feet insects which emerged irom the dis- 
eased barley were Cynipidee, which Dr. 
Harris referred to the genus' EuryUrmay 
(Latreille) one of the genera which L&- 
marcb reduced to his Cynvps^ as being dis- 
tinguished by differences too trivial to jus* 
tify a genieric distinction. It now a}^ear9 
that our new wheat fly is identical with 
Dr. Harris' Eurytoma of the barlev, and 
accordingly should receive the appellation 
which he iurst gave to it, Eurytoma Hord^u 
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The point of greatest interest is, how- 
ever, yet undetermined. Is this Elurvloma, 
contrary to the general opinion of ento- 
mologists, capable of subsisting oa vege- 
table matter, which must be the case it it 
be the origioal and true culprit, or is it a 
parasite, and if so what insect produces 
the galls, and is then devourea by the 
Eurytoma? It being known that several 
species of Eurytoma destroy the Hessian 
%, Dr. Harris thought it probable that the 
insect which produced the new disease 
was a new species of CnddomyiOj which 
afterwards fell a prey to the carniverous 
Eurytoma, This opinion is also adopted 
by Ur. Fitch, of New York, who had some- 
what doubtfully identified the "joint worm" 
as the larva of a Cecidomyia. Repeated 
observations made at short intervals during 
the spring and down to the present time 
on the wheat of this year's growth have 

gone far to confirm my first impressions, 
lat the mischief is produced exclusively 
by the Cynipidse, ana that no Cecidomyia^ 
or other Dipteroua insect, has had any 
agency in the matter. I find at least two 
kinds of worm in the diseased excrescences. 
One, found in a very large majority of the 
cells, is yellowish, smooth and very slug- 
gish. The other white, hair^, and very 
active in its movements. This last is a 
parasite. In several instances it was found 
m the same cell with an individual of the 
first kind, and feeding upon it, but it was 
found at all times in an exceedingly small 
proportion of cases, say one in twenty or 
thirty. In the structure of the head and 
mouth they resembled one another, and both 
were identical in this respect with the un- 
equivocal larvae of the four-winged gall 
flies of the oak. In view of this fact, taken 
in connexion with the statements already 
made, that in every instance in which a 
perfect insect has been observed to emerge 
from the diseased wheat, it was found to be 
a four- winged Hymenopter. I must hold, 
at least until another fly is produced, that 
entomologists have made a premature 
generalization in ascribing exclusively 
carniverous habits to the group of insects 
to which the Eurytoma belongs. 

Dr. HarriS) in a recent letter to you, 
suggests that a portion of the lanroe may 
undergo* transformation during the first 
summer, unafiected by the parasite^ while 
the other portion^ infested with parasites, 
may remain unckanged till the following 
spring, and then give issue only to the pa- 
rasitical Eurytoma. In the progress of 
my recent observations I have met with 



three or four instances of complete trans- 
formation this summer, but in every case 
the insect was a Eurytoma, of which, in 
addition to the Eurytoma Hordei, I found 
two new species, one of which was con- 
spicuously characterized by bright red 
eyes. In many more instances I found the 
insect in the pupa stage, and exhibiting 
that form of a pupa which is characteristic 
of the Hymenoptera. 

Bv pursuing these observations a few 
weeks, or, at most, a few months longer, 
the question will, doubtless, be finally set- 
tled. I hid intended to defer the publica- 
tion of my conjectures until such complete 
investigation should have tested their va- 
lue, but for your suggestion that their 
present publication would serve to tlirect 
the attention of other observers to a subject, 
of much interest to the wheat growers, and 
thus increase the chances of obtaining a 
valuable result. 

J. L. Cabell. 
University of Virginia^ July 26, 1852. 



A New Mode op Fence BuiLnrNG.— 
Beingdesiroustoadd my mite for the benefit 
of my brother farmers, i describe my mode 
of fence building. In the first place I set a 
good post, sevim feet four inches in length, 
two feet four inches into the ground, leav- 
ing Ave feet above ground. I then drive 
a stake beside the post, at svflicient dis- 
tance to admit a rail, then lay in two rails. 
I now twist a wire firmlyaround the post 
and stake, then put in two more rails, thea 
another wire, completing the fence with 
two additional rails, making six in all. I 
take the precaution to sharpen my posts 
as they take their places more readily when 
thrown by the frost I have had this fence 
standing on my farm for four years, and it 
proves to be cheap and substantial. My 
neighbors have also tried it, and found it 
in all respects satisfactory. — Albany Cult. 



Recipe for Whooping Cough. — Dis- 
solve thirty grains of salts of tartar in a 
gill of water, add to it ten grains of Cochi- 
neal finely powdered, sweeten this witb 
fine sugar. Give an infant a table-spoonful 
four times a day. To a child two or three 
years old, two tea-spoonfuls; from four 
years and upwards a table-spoonful or 
more may be taken. The relier is said to.' 
be immediate and in general within five.- 
or six days. 
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TBRHS. 

Oni Doi,l*s and TwBurr-piTE Csnts per 
annnm, whEch may be discharged by ihe pay- 
ment of One DoLLiB only, ir paid in office oi 
Gent free of postage wllbio aiz months irom 
Ihe date of snbscriptlua. Six copies fur Pits 
Dollisb; thirteen copies for Teh Dolubi, 
to be paid invariably in advance. 

I:^ Snbscriplions may btgin wjlh any No. 
. IdrNo paper will be discontiaaed, uniil all 
arrearages are paid, except at the opiioa of 
the Publisher. 

C^ Ollice on Twelfth, between Main and 
Cafy Slreala, 



!>■ CommunicatiDns for Ihe Somhem Plan- 
ter, upon MAer lAan biainesi maiitr!, may be ed- 
dressed to ihe Editor, Fbink: G. ItuppM, Esq. 
at S/iadaeO, AUtmarU Co., Va., which will in- 
sure their bieing more speedily attended to, 

BosiNEBB LETTERS Will be diTecled as here- 
lofore to "Tha SoDihem Planter," Richmond, 
Va. 

i:^ Postage prepaid la all cases. 



TIMELY WARNING. 

. All subscribers who do not order a dis(K>n- 

tinuance before thecommenceoientof the new 
year or Bolnine, will be considered as desiriue 
a coniinnaoee of their papers, and charged 
accordingly. 



POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER. 

The following are the rates of postage on 
the Planter, per qaarler, for the distances an- 
neied— lo be paid quarterly In advance; 



Not 01 



r50m 



Over 50 and not over 300 miles, St 
Over 300 and not over 1000 miles i\ cents. 
Over iOOO and not over 2000 miles, 5 cents. 
Over iOOO and not over 4000 miles, Ct cents. 



SMUT IN WHEAT- 

We have learned from varions soarces tbat 

this disease of wheat has done great damage 

Id several portions of the State, in some cases 

rnining Ihe whole crop, and in otbere Injniia^ 

it very serloosly. We have been reqaested 

10 wrlle an article on the subject by a good 

many of oar friends, and a correspondent from 

Campbell, I, H. W., propounds the following 

queries, wblch, as covering the whole ground, 

we shall malie Ihe basis of this article: 

1. What Isibenainreof smiii,andiiscau&e't 

a. Is there any preventive of ill 

3.^Can it be propagated from crops that have 

it to crops that have not, by threshing the lattet 

wiib tbe same machine with which the former 

wasihreshedl 

4, Is It peculiar to pariicolar varieties of 
wheat, and if so, to whlchl 

Premising that we have no experience in 
the mailer, having never discovered but two 
heads of smuiied wheat lit all tbat we have 
made, we will answer the above queries with* 
out regard to tbe order of interrogation. 

Sunt is nothing more or less than a micros- 
copic, parasitical fungus, or mushroom, of ihe 
same species with those which grow in ih« 
fields and other siiuatlons wbere they are 
cammoDly observed, It was for a long lime 
questioned whether this order of plants, of 
which there are 2,i00 species, belonged lo ibe 
family of vegetables or animals, bui It has 
now been demonstrated to be a vegetable, 
thongh of a sort which, like the sponges, links 
the animal and vegetable races. The species 
which conatiiutes the smul in wheat, — perhaps 
otheis also,— is composed, to a very consider- 
able extent, of a substance precisely like pu- 
trid gluten; and glflleik is the characteristic 
ingredient of wheal, and chemically, though 
not in form, Ihe same substance with animal 
gluten, or, as it is more commonly called, al- 
bumen. Hence the tiabililyol wheat lo be 
attacked by this fungus, and hence also the 
dispute as to the appropriate kingdom of the 
fungus. 

Upon shaking or striking with Ihe hand % 
smutted head of wheat, a quantity of dnst 
will be observed. Tbis dust is composed tit 
Ibe microscopic seed of the fnngus, urn/0 Hg^ 
as it Is called, and there aie millions of 
tbem in each head of smut The saaw ihlnf 
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may be obserred upon bursting the common 
mushroom, or puff balls, of our fields; the 
purplish dust which rises is the seed of the 
plant. 

Numerous experiments have clearly ascer- 
tained two modes by which these seed may 
infect the wheat— by absorption from the soil, 
in which case the seeds ascend along with 
water taken up by the roots of the plant— and 
by infection from seeds of wheat that have by 
some means got into contact with this powder, 
which adheres to it. The last is the most fre- 
quent cause. In either ease the plant is poi- 
soned, not only in the head, but in the straw 
also, which is reduced in product some eigh- 
teen per cent. It is, in fact, an organic dis- 
ease which attacks and injures the whole plant, 
though the greatest damage is done to the 
grain. Of this it does not seriously affect the 
saline or inorganic constituents, but it prevents 
the formation of starch, as is known from the 
facts that none is ever found in smut heads, 
and that the fecula is never affected by the 
dust when treated with it independently; and 
it decomposes the remaining organic or vege- 
table particles, which consist mainly of gluten. 
It requires the nicebt chemical examination 
to decide whether it putrifies the gluten, or 
consumes and appropriates it, since there is 
but a shade of difference between its substance 
and putrified gluten. 

The countless millions of its seeds existing 
in the shape of finest dust, wafted about by 
every breeze, and not easily destroyed by the 
agency of the seasons, are scattered over the 
land ready to poison, by absorption, the crops 
which from some cause may be predisposed 
to the malady, and having once got hold on 
the grain, it is rapidly propagated by conta- 
gion. That these seed do always exist in the 
soil is not probable, though the fact of their 
presence or absence is not ascertained. Those 
of the rust, which is a plant of the same fa- 
mily, certainly do; but the intermittent and 
less universal attacks of the smut would seem 
to warrant the opinion that it is neither so 
hardy, prolific, or pervasive. What may be 
the exciting cause of its attack is not known. 
There are numerous opinions on the subject; 
but its prevalence in various seasons, over 
large districts containing every kind of soil, 
exhibiting great diversities of culture, and 
presenting many varieties of wheat which it 



seems to fasten upon indifferently, seems to 
forbid Uie ascription of it to the usually as- 
signed causes, and would appear to require 
more accurate and continuous observation 
than has heretofore been given to it. 

The specific remedy for infected seed wheat 
is somewhat troublesome, but very simple, 
and certain in its operation. It consists in 
steeping the wheat just previous to sowing in 
certain solutions which destroy the vitality if 
not the structure of the smut seed. Mr. Bevan, 
an Englishman, has made several accurate 
experiments with various steeps. It is not ne- 
cessary to state those experiments in detail: 
it is sufficient to mention that specimens of 
smutted wheat steeped in solutions of common 
salt, soot, lime saturated, muriatic acid, and 
sulphuric acid, each produced crops free from 
smut Of these, salt, as being cheapest, most 
common, and most easily handled. Is altogether 
the best. It is used in this way: the wheat is 
first washed in pure water which is to be 
poured off along with all the floating grains. 
Then it should be soaked twelve hours in 
brine made strong enough to float a hen's egg. 
It should be then taken out and rolled in slaked 
lime until the grains becoming coated with it 
cease to adhere and can be easily scattered 
by Land. The lime steep is made by mixing 
one pound of fresh lime with three gallons of 
boiling water, and in that proportion for any 
quantity that may be wanted, pouring off the 
clear liquor and using it immediately. The 
seed to be rolled in lime as above. In both 
the above cases the wheat ought to l)e fre- 
quently stirred that the surface of each seed 
may be well washed. 

We have seen in one of our exchanges a 
statement made by a gentleman in South Ca- 
rolina of an effective steep made of bluestone. 
We have written to that gentleman requesting 
bis recipe and his practice, and shall publish 
it if we get it 

Repeated washings in pure water are also 
said to be effective, but as the water must be 
changed at each washing the process is a very 
troublesome one. 

We have heard that some gentlemen in 
Prince George who have used these solutions 
not as steeps, but as a mere wash, have had 
the smut very much curtailed, but have failed 
to have a good stand of wheat in consequence 
I of the swelling and drying which prevents 
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the germination of a good many of the grains 
of wheat. To a certain extent this is to be 
expected. Bat we should apprehend less harm 
of this sort from a thorough soaking than 
from a superficial wetting, because the grain 
would dfjk much sboner in the latter case. It 
is within the observation of every wheat- 
grower that if a slight shower occurs during 
seeding, barely wetting the surface of the 
ground, but not stopping , the work, that the 
wheat which was dampened by the same rain, 
or by being immediately enveloped in the 
moistened surface, vegetates very feebly if a 
drying sun follows and evaporates the mois- 
ture, because the incipient germination has 
been checked. Would this have happened if 
the grain had been thoroughly wetted so as 
not to dry out so easily 1 We think not. Nor 
would it, in our opinion, occur in ordinary 
seasons unless continued dry weather should 
supervene, such as injures the stand of wheat 
at all times. But if we are mistaken in this 
opinion, which ought rather to be called a 
suggestion, there are still two conditions which 
may, to a great degree, if not entirely, obviate 
the rislr^ploughing the wheat in pretty deep, 
say about three inches, so as to place it be- 
yond the influence of ordinary droughts, and 
adding seed enough to compensate the calcu- 
lated deficiency, a safe approximation to which 
may be easily obtained by first steeping a 
given number of seeds the required time, then 
sowing them in the way the crop is to be 
sowed, and counting those that come up. But 
however all this may be, the smut must be got 
Tid of, and we know no other mode of doing 
it. 

Particular care should be taken aAer the 
wheat is removed from the steep not to spread 
it upon a floor which has been previously oc- 
cupied by smutted wheat until it has been 
thoroughly scoured first with pure water, and 
ifaen with brine as strong as the steep itself, 
as otherwise it would be liable to infection 
from the powder which might remain on the 
flo^. The walls ought to be washed in the 
same way, or, pref<irably, whitewashed. 

As preventives we would advise that wheat 
should not be sowed on the stubble of a pre- 
ceding smutted crop, that the crop should not 
be manured with the straw of a smutted crop, 
and that the machine should be thoroughly 
cleansed before threshing^ as the dust of the 



preceding crop may, and probably wiU| convey 
the infection. 

This is all we can gather on the subject 
that we deem it necessary to communicate* 
The processes may seem tedious, but we be- 
lieve them necessary to cleanse a crop tbo* 
roughly, and we think time will be well spent 
if it accomplish that object, as smut is the 
vilest pest that can infect the wheat crop. 
Having no personal experience, we can of 
course say nothing with absolute certainty. 
But the confidence with which we would re- 
commend these remedies and preventives, ga- 
thered from such books as we have access to, 
is strengthened by the assurance of a neigbbdf 
that his crop was completely purged of smut 
some few years ago by brining ahd liming as 
above. 'If others shall succeed in consequence 
of what we have written, as we are very sure 
they will, we request as a favor that they will 
communicate the source of their good fortude 
to that thick- headed and prejudiced class, the 
anti-book farmers, who act as if they thought 
every truth became a lie as soon as published 
in an agricultural newspaper. 

I. H. W. (whose compliments, by the way, 
are duly appreciated, only we wish he had 
backed them by a handsbme list of subscri- 
bers — we like pudding better than praise,) 
informs us that one of his neighbors did 
not mean to thresh his wheat, but would 
feed the whole of it to his hogs. We would 
thank him to note the result carefully and 
communicate it to us. It is by no means cer- 
tain that it wilt be a very good food for them. 
Most of the fuogi family are poisonous, and 
it is known that horses, and even people, fed 
on spurred rye, or rye infested with ergot, 
which is another fungus of the same family, 
have been killed by it. If the wheat was 
threshed and then brined we should not anti- 
cipate any danger; nor do we know that there 
is any at all. We merely suggest it as a pos^ 
sibility. 

Another of our correspondents inquires for 
a good smut machine. The Rev. Walker 
Timberlake, to whom we applied on this head, 
says that Messrs. Wilson & Funk of Win- 
chester, manufacture a machine, which he 
considers eflTectual. "It costs one hundred 
and fifty dollars, makes eight hundred revolu- 
tions in a minute; has been t-unning six years, 
and has never been repaired." He advised a 
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friend to get ooe of a mach smaller size, co»t- 
ingf he thinks, half as much, and he informed 
him aAerwards that he had no farther use for 
any other machine to clean hia wheat. 

And this is *'all the information we can get 
on this subject." We hope it may prove sa» 
tiafactory to oar friends. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

It is very desirable that gentlemen asking 
in formation should famish thei r names. Some- 
times it is unnecessary to ptUdisk replies, and 
yet we are forced to do so because we cannot 
write a private letter from ignorance of the 
querist's name. Sometimes, too, we desire 
to communicate further with our unknown 
friends. Whenever it is necessary to publish 
the letters that we may get information which 
we do not happen to possess, we can suppress 
the name whenever it is desired. 

**A James River Farmer'* desires to know 
how guano will operate on very salt reclaimed 
marsh land — land that has been reclaimed for 
ten years, and now brings very fine herdsgrass. 
Whether the land is too wet for grain is not 
stated, and yet that is a very important con- 
dition. If U is, we should think it hardly 
worth while to sow guano on the grass, as the 
moisture and vegetable matter in the land seem 
now sufficient to produce a maximum crop of 
grass. If it is dry enough for wheat or com, 
and rich land, we would think it useless to 
apply guano, as on very rich land it rarely 
pays well The saltness of the land we would 
not regard at all. It is recommended some- 
times to sprinkle salt and water over manure 
for the purpose of retaining the ammonia, 
which, it is said, becomes changed thereby 
from a volatile to a fixed salt— from the car- 
bonate to the muriate of ammonia. We do 
fiot know if this is so, but we should apprehend 
no danger from the presence of salt. 

But we beg that our opinion in the above 
shall npt be relied on, but that accurate expe- 
riments shall be instituted to test the matter. 
We may be mistaken; for ins^tance, in the 
opinion that guano pays badly on rich land. 
There are facts on the other side that we oc- 
casionally hear of, such as this: we learo that 
Mr. Richard Sampson, of Goochland, applied 
j[Hano on some of his best low grounds, and 



thought it a failure. He put on no more for a 
year or two, until having a small portion left 
over one fall, he sowed it again on the low 
grounds and made greatly superior wheat on 
the land. 

I. EL W. of Campbell county, ayd others, 
will find their inquiries on smut answered in 
the leader of this number. They would have 
been answered in the August number, but we 
had neither time nor space. They are an* 
swered now in good time. 



CHINA FOWLS. 



Our thanks are due to Mr. Chas.. Simpson 
of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, for the very 
acceptable present of a pair, of these fowls. 
They came safely to hand per steamer Roan- 
oke. Judging from these, and from some very 
fine specimens shown us some time ago by 
our friend, Mr. Butters, (at Nash & Wood- 
house's bookstore,) we believe this to be a 
very superior stock, certainly the largest and 
finest we have ever seen — and we think poul- 
try-raisers would do well to supply themselves 
with some of this breed. See Mr. Sampson's 
advertisement in another page. 

p. D. B. 



GREAT SALE OF SHORT HORN CATTLE, 

We call the attention of onr readers and 
particularly those who are improving their 
breed of cattle, to the advertisement of Mr. 
George Vail, in another column. The high 
reputation of his herd renders any remarks 
from us in reference to it unnecessary. Cata- 
logues of the sale can be had on application 
in person, or by letter, -at the ofiice of the 
Southern Planter. 



Oat Straw. — A writer in a June num- 
ber of the Farm Journal, gives las expe- 
rience of the injury of oat-straw, when led 
to milch cows. lie states that in the early 
part of June his cows ate of the oat stFaw 
litter, and, although fresh, their milk im- 
mediately failed, and was not restored un- 
til the cattle were entirely excluded from 
the straw. . This, we believe, accords with 
the universal opinion among farmers, of 
the deleterious effects of this straw upon 
cows in milk; but it is well enough to 
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mention the fact, in. order that, through 
in'UternioD, others may dot suffer from ne- 
g'igentiy allowing their cattle to feed upon 
it.— Germantovm Telegraph, 



For the Soiit!ieir& Planter. 

GUENON'S THEORY OP THE MILCH 

COW. 

All mankind, and farmers more especi- 
ally, are prodigiously afraid of the monster, 
humbug. Nor is this surprising, consider- 
ing the constant vigilance Decessary to 
guard utf against his insinuating machina- 
tions in the countless shapes in which he 
appears, in the nioral, political and agri- 
cultural world. 

Prudence (alwdys commendable) will 
nevertheless dictate the importance of in- 
vestigating the claims of what professes 
to be a new discovery or invention^ before 
the stigma of humbug is fixed upon it, It 
has been the fate of most of the grand 
discoveries, to which 4he world owes its 
present state of civilization, in their early 
history, to be pronounced humbugs, and 
so it will continue to be to the end of time. 

A few years since a work was issued 
from the press, called ^^A Treatise on Milch 
Cows, whereby the quantity and quality 
of milk which any cow will give, may be 
accurately ascertained by observing natu- 
ral marks or externa] indications alone; 
the length of time she will continue to 
give milk, &c. By M. Francis Guenonj 
of Liboume. France, and translated for 
the Farmers* Library, by N. P. Trist, Esq. 
late Unitqd States Consul at Havana." 
This work on its first appearance attracted 
the attention of a few individuals who took 
the pains to study it; but to the commumty 
at large it seemed diiBcult and inexplicable, 
and therefore was set down as a humbug. 
The author of. this work has consumed 
about twenty years in perfecting and sys- 
tematizing bis discovery, which has been 
subjected to the best tests by the distin- 
guished agricultural societies of France, 
who have awarded him gold medals, as 
may be seen by reference to the work. 
A discovery that will teach us to choose 
between cows that will yield six gallons of 
milk and those that give one quart per 
diem— to distinguish tnose that give milk 
during the whole time of pregnancy from 
Buch OS go dry as soon as impregnated— by 
external marks, is surely one of the great- 
est of the age. 



But does any one believe it? I must 
confess that, after two years' investigation 
and practice, I see very little to shake my 
faith in the accuracy of the science, and 
that where I have been at fault in pronounc- 
ing upon a cow, it has invariably grown 
out of my own inattention or ignorance of 
the subject. 

According to Guenon^cows are divided 
iitto eight cTasses, each having a geperal 
and distinguishing mark. These are again 
subdivided into eiffht grades of each class, 
with a mark which fixes the rank of the 
cow in her class. Cows are also divided 
inta three classes, according to size, viz: 
high, medium and low. 

H0 has given a name to each class, 
which is altogether arbitrary, but most 
generally sugges^d by a resemblance of 
what he calls ^^the escutcheon" to the thing 
whose name it bears. 

There occur in all grades of every class 
what he calls "bastard" cows, who go dry 
immediately on being impregnated. These 
have likewise their distinguishing mark. 
The marks exist on a calf as soon as it is 
born, and may be defined at two months 
old, both on male and female. We ma;^, 
therefore, always know whether to retam 
nny calves for breeders or turn them out 
for beef. 

The book contains plates exhibiting the 
marks of every grade, of every class, and 
tables showing the quantity of milk, and 
the length of time each will give milk after 
being impregnated. 

A considerable degree of practice is ne- 
nessary to acquire a perfect knowledge of 
the subject and to retain a distinct recol- 
lection of all the marks. 

Some persons show a great fondness 
for, and facility in, learning the marks, and 
are much astonished at their accuracy. 
There must be a perfect combination of 
all the marks, before the character of a cow 
can be known, and the rates for milk are 
based on the supposition of perfect health, 
maturity of age, and abundance of food. 
Under these circumstances, his standard 
will of\en be found too low. 

Let the learner take the book and first 
make himself familiar with the distinguish- 
ing mark of each class. H$ can then 
learn the marks which ^x the grade in 
each class. He must then learn the ba^ 
tard marks, and the task is done. 

The improved English breeds have a 
much larger proportion of well marked 
milkers than the common stock,, which is 
a strong evidence of the truth of the theory* 
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To perfloQs ilesiroue of conducting the 
dairy oasiness, ia tbii discovery of para- 
mount importance, for upon the proper se- 
lection of covirs depends the whole question 
of profit or loss. The difference betveeen 
a cow which yields eight hundred gallons 
end one which yields fifty gallons of milk 
per annum, is enormous, and yet such a 
difference exists, and can be pointed out 
by one fa m i liar wii h Guenon's Theory. I 
will conclude by earnestly recommending 
this work 1o the patient study of all the 
readers of the Planter, and shall think '^I 
have done the State some service*' if I can 
rescue from oblivion one of the most va- 
luable discoveries of modem times. 

The book can be had. in Richmond for 
less than one dollar. 

A Subscriber. 



For the Soutbern Planter. 
SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

B7 PROFESSOR OILHAM. 



NUMBER II. 
(Continoed from page 228.) 

OF THE NUMBER AND DIVER8ITT OF BODIES IN 

PLANTS. 

The substances produced bv plants in their 
£[rowth are very namerous, and are remarkable 
tor the great diversity in their properties.— 
Aiiiiost everjT plsnt prodaces some substance 
peculiar to itself. Thus one tree produces 
rarpentine; another gum; another India rub- 
ber; another camphor, &c. Some plants pro- 
duce flowers that are fragrant; others produce 
flowers which exhale most oflensive odors; 
some plants yield deadly poisons, while others 
yield substances which are remarkable for 
their medicinal virtues; some are cultivated 
for their leaves; othera for their bark; others 
again for their stems; and others still for their 
roots. By a careful separation of the diflier- 
ent parts of a plant, we find that there is 
scarce a single one which will not yield some 
fifteen ur twenty difi*erent bodies, and many 
plants produce, twice that number. But the 
substances which make up the great bulk of 
plants are few in number, and are common to 
nearly all. Those which give particular pro- 
p»ertfes, such as taste, color, odor, &c. to par- 
ticular plants, generally form but a small part 
of the whole mass, and too small to require 
the expenditure of much of the vital force of 
the plant ia their production. 

WOOD7 FIBRE, STARCH, 8U0AR AND OUM. 

The white insoluble mass which is left after 
boiliog a pieee of the stem of an herb, or a 



piece of the tnmk of a tree, is named woodiif 
Jlbre, It has neither taste nor smell, is per- 
fectly insoluble in water, and is nearly iaen* 
tical in composition, whether obtained from 
the fibres of common flax, hemp or cotton, or 
from any of the diflerent kinds of trees. It 
is by far the most abundant product of vege* 
lation. It is composed of tne three elemen- 
tary bodies, carbon^ oxygen and hydrogens or to 
express Its composition more accurately by 
numbers, it consists of twehe atoms of carbon, 
eight of oxygen, and eight of hydrogen. Now 
water is composed of one atom of hvdrogen 
and one atom of oxygen, and since the num- 
ber of atoms of oxy^n and hydrogen are 
equal in woody fibre, it follows that its com- 
position may be expressed by saying that it is 
composed of carbon and the eletnenti of a certain 
numier of atotns of water. 

If woody fibre is burned in the open air the 
oxygen of the air, and of the fibre iiSelf, enter 
into combination with. the carbon and hydro- 
gen of the fibre, forming carbonic acid with 
the one, and water with the other. If, how- 
ever, it is subjected to high heat in a close 
vessel, or one which will not admit a free ac- 
cess of air, the fibre undergoes what is called 
destructive distitloHonj'&nd is decomposed; a 
portion of the hydrogen unites with oxygen, 
forming water; the other portion unites with 
carbon forming compounds known as the car- 
burets of hydrogen; and that portion of the 
oxygen of the fibre which does not form water 
by its union with hydrogen, unites with carbon, 
forming carbonic oxide, and carbonic acid. 
But since there is a greater number of atoms 
of carbon than oxygen or hydrogen in the 
fibre, it follows that a portion of the carbon 
will remain in the form of charcoal, after the 
others have been driven ofi*. 

Starch is the next most abundant vegetable 

Croduct. It possesses great value from its 
eiog one of the principal articles of food for 
man and animals, and from its occurring in 
large quantities in the grains and roots of cul- 
tivated plants. It may be gotten from a va- 
riety of sources, only two of which we shall 
mention in this place. 

When the flour of wheat or rye is made 
into a dough and washed with water, and the 
milky liquid which passes from it is set aside 
and allowed to settle, a white powder is gra* 
duallv deposited in the bottom of the vessel, 
which is 5torc4. When the potato is grated 
upon an ordinary grater, or on graters ar- 
ranged for the purpose, and the pulp thus pro- 
duced is washed as before, the liquid gradually 
deposits potato starch. 

Starch is a white granular powder, insoluble 
in cold water, but readily forming a ropy or 

fasty liquid, when thrown into boiling water. 
t is composed of tteelve atoms of carbon, ten 
of hydrogen, and ten of oxygen; or like woody 
fibre, it may be regarded as carbcfl^ and the de- 
ments of water. 

There are two kinds of sugar, cane sugar 
and grape sugar. Cane sugar is found ia 
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great abuntlanee in the jaice of thesttprcane, 
the sugar maple, in the stalks of Indian corn, 
and in the jaices of man^ plants and roots. 
Grape sngar exists in the juice of the grape, 
the gooseberry, currant, and many other fraiis. 
Sugar is distinguished by its sweet taste and 
solubility in water. Grape sugar is not so 
sweetening in its properties, or so soluble, as 
cane sugar. The latter consists of twelve atoms 
of carbon, ten of oxygen, and ten of hydrogen; 
or its composition, like woody fibre and starch, 
inay be expressed by caH>on athd the elements of 
HocUer, 

Grape sntrar is composed of tioehe atotns of 
carbon, tweHne of oxygen, and twelve of hydro- 
gen. This shows its composition to be some- 
what different from that of cane sugar, but 
since the equality between the numberof atoms 
of oxygen and hydrogen is kept up, it may 
likewise be saM to be composed of caarbon and 
ike elements of waUr, 

Gum is another very commonly occurring 
vegetable product. It exudes from the stems 
and twigs of trees, and is found in many seeds. 
When treated with hot water these plants and 
seeds yield mucillaginous solutions. There 
are many rarieties of ^um, but they are all 
characterized by their dissolving or softening 
in water, forming very adhesive bodies which 
may be used as paste. The different varieties 
of gum are all found to have the same com- 
position, namely, twelve atoms of carbon, ten 
of oxygen, and ten of hydrogen; therefore, it 
too may be said to consist of carbon and ik€ 
^etneTUs of water, 

OF THE MUTUAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF WOODT 
FIBRE, STARCH, OUM AND SUGAR. 

Woody fibre, starch, sugar and gum make 
up the great bulk or the vegetation of the 
globe; they are. nearly identical in composi- 
tion, but endowed with widely different nro- 
perties. This identity of composition renaers 
their mutual transformation even in the hands 
of the chemist, a comparatively easy matter, 
bat in the processes of vegetation they are 
constantly going on, and appear to be as ne- 
cessary to secure the maturity of a plant, as 
heat, air and light. 

If wood be reduced to fine saw-dust, and 
heated a number ot times in an oven, it will 
become hard and crisp, and may be ground in 
a mill. The powder or meal so obtained is a 
light yellow, and has a taste and smelt not 
unlike wheat flour; it ferments when made 
into dough with yeast, and when baked yields 
a nutritious bread. In this process the woody 
fibre, or at least a portion of it, has lost its 
insolubility, and acquired the properties of 
starch. 

By digesting fine saw-dust, or fragments of 
old linen (woody fibre,) in sulphuric acid, the 
fibre will gradually be converted into starch, 
gnm or grape sugar; the particular substance 
produced depending upon the relative quanti- 
ties of the iibre and acid used, and the time 
daring which they are in contact* . 



When flour or potato starch is introduced 
into an oven ana gradually heated to three 
hundred degrees, it slowly changes, acquires 
a yellow or brownish tint, and becomes solu- 
ble in cold water, because Ike starch has been 
changed iTtto £um. This gum is now largely 
manufactured, and used by calico printers as 
a substitute for gum arable. 

If starch, sulphuric acid and water be taken 
in certain proportions, the acid and water 
mixed, heated to the boiling point, and' the 
starch ailer mixing with a little water, poured 
into the dilute acid, the starch is first converted 
into sohJ^le starchy or dextrine, as it is called, 
and by longer boiling into grape sugar. After 
the transformation is complete, the acid may 
be removed from the solution by the addition 
of chalk, which throws down the insoluble 
sulphate of lime. After settling, the clear so- 
lution of sugar may be poured off, and the 
sugar obtained from it by evaporation. This 
sngar is manufactured largely for the adulte- 
ration of cane sugar, and for conversion into 
spirits. 

Sulphnrfc acid will by similar processes 
transform gum into grape sugar, and cane into 
grape sugar. 

In vegetation we have like transformations 
continually taking place, but not always in 
the above order. Thus the sugar cane, Indian 
com, and many other plants contain a large 
amount of sugar in their juices, just as they 
are going to flower; but after flowering, the 
sugfar decreases, and we find it replaced by 
woody fibre, starch, &c. In biennial rbots, 
such as the beet or carrot, there is stored up a 
certain amount of sugar, with a little starch, 
both of which rapidly disappear when vege- 
tation is resumed in the spring, in the ft^rma- 
tion of the leaves, stem and seed. Trees too 
have stored up during winter supplies of su- 
gar, starch, or gum, products of the preceding 
year's growth, which are in early spring very 
rapidly consumed and converted into the woody 
and cellular fibre of the young leaves. 

GLUTEN, VBOBTABLE FIBRINE, VEO&TABLB 
ALBUMEN, AND LEC^UMIN. 

Thus far, we have spoken of such substances 
only as contain carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
but there are certain vegetable products which 
contain nitrogen in addition to the three above 
mentioned, and which, altliough small in quan- 
tity, are of very great importance. 

When wheat flour is made into dough, and 
the dough washed with water to remove the 
starch, there remains in the sieve after the 
washing away of the starch, a soft, adherent, 
tenacious mass, which has little color, taste, 
or smell. This is gluten of wheat. Other 
kinds of flour yield it when treated in the 
same way, but in less quantity. It is this sub- 
stance which makes the dough from wheat 
flour so adhesive, and by its tenacity gives the 
dough the property of rising after >east has 
been added. 

When gluten is digested in alcohol^ 
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insoluble white substance is left, which, from 
its close resemblance to the fibre of lean beef 
or mutton, has been called vegetable /drtik 

From the clear liquid which remains above 
the starch after standing, a substance may be 
obtained, which, from its resemblance in com- 
position and properties to white of egg, is 
called vegetable aUnimun. 

Peas and beans contain a substance called 
legwnii% which, from its close resemblance tu 
the curd of cheese, is called vegetable casein. 

Gluten, vegetable fibrine, vegetable albumen, 
and legumin, appear to be as closely related 
as sugar, starch, gum, and woody fibre are to 
each other. They consist of the fourelements, 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, united 
together in the same proportions, and are ca- 
pable, to a certain extent, of mutual transfor- 
mations. When exposed to air and moisture, 
they undergo decomposition; they ferment, 
emit an offensive odor, and, among other pro- 
ducts, produce amatumia^ from the union ol the 
nitrogen with a portion of the hydrogen of 
the fermenting body. 

When barley wnich is newly malted and 
crushed is digested in water for a short time, 
it dissolves out a substance called diastase. 
This substance does not exist in the grain be- 
fore malting, therefore U is formed in ike process. 
No diastase can be found m wheat, rye, or po- 
tatoes, but if they are made to germinate, or 
sprout, and afterwards treated with water, 
diastase will be formed, showing that U is pro- 
duced during gemiinatum. It is found to con- 
tain nitrogen, and must be formed from the 
gluten of the grain. 

Diastase, like sulphuric acid, has the power 
of converting starch into dextrine, (soluble 
starch) and afterwards into grape sugar. • It 
is to this property that the value of malt is 
due. When barley or other grain is malted, 
the gluten is the first substance to undergo 
change, forming diastase; the diastase coming 
in contact with the starch in the grain, renders 
a portion of it soluble by conversion into dex- 
trine and grape sugar, and when the malt is 
made into meal and digested in hot water foi' the 
manufacture of beer, the whole of the starch is 
transformed to sugar, which is afterward!! fer- 
mented. In making whiskey too, a certain 
pnortion of malt meal is added to a large quan- 
tity of corn or rye meal, and boiling water 
added ; the diastase in the malt effects the con- 
version of all the starch of the meal into su- 
gar, after which yeast is added, and in fermen- 
tation the sugar is transformed to alcohol. 

In germination, it is the same as in the 
making of mal l; the gluten under the influence 
of warmth and moisture, commences change, 
and forms diastase ; this acting upon the starch 
converts it gradually into sugar, which beino; 
-soluble is readily carried with the diastase to 
all parts of the embryo, supplying it with every 
thing necessary for the formation of cells, 
woody fibres &>c. until its oi^ans are sufficiently 
matured to permit it to derive its food from 
Hither soarcei. 



The other vegetable products are all found 
to be composed of two or more of the four 
elementary bodies noentioned above. These 
substances, namely, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
and nitrogen, are called the organic elements of 
plantsf so called because they are the elements 
concerned in building up, as it were, all or- 
ganized structures, that is those structures 
which cannot be produced without the aid of 
the vUal or living principle. 

In the combustion of organic bodies, the 
organic elements form gaseous compounds, 
and escape into the atmosphere; it is found, 
however, that the entire body is not consumed, 
that there is always left behind a small residue, 
constituting what is known as the osA. The 
ash of a plant seldom exceeds five per cent, of 
its whole mass; it is composed of a variety of 
substances, which are called the inorganic con- 
stituents of plants-~of these we shall speak 
in our next number; for the present, we will 
confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
sources from which the organic elements of 
plants are derived. 

SOURCES OF tHE CARBON OF PLANTS. 

A Statement of a few well known facts will 
show that the air is the principal source of the 
carbon of plants. 

1. Seeds sown in a soil perfectly destitute 
of substances containing carbon, will, if well 
watered, germinate and produce plants which 
contain several times more carbon than the 
original seed. 

2. Some plants grow and increase in size 
when suspended in the atmosphere and with- 
out being in contact with the soil. 

3. Every farmer of any observation knows 
that the soil of wood land becomes richer 
every year in carbonaceous matter, from the 
decay of the annual crop of leaves, and that 
while this is going on the trees are continuing 
to increase in size. The same is true in lands 
that are in grass. The longer the grass stands 
upon the land the richer does it become in ve- 
getable matter, and when broken up, lands 
that before were almost destitute of organic 
matter, often present a rieh black mould. 

The use of clover, buckwheat, peas, &c. for 
ploughing in, results from the property these 
plants possess of drawing much or their car- 
bon from the armosphere. If they derived 
their carbon from the soil alone, a crop of 
either of these plants ploughed under, would 
only return matter that had originally been 
contained in the soil, hence the organic mat- 
ter in it could not increase; but we all know 
that every green crop ploughed under gives a 
positive increase to the organic matter of the 
soil, and that by persisting in ploughing them in, 
land that is almost destitute of organic matter 
may be improved in that particular to any 
desired degree. , 

4. The formation of peat bogs and swamp 
muck furnishes perhaps the roost striking proof 
of the atmospheric origin of most of the car- 
bon of plants. A tree falls across a small 
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stream, aDd prodaces a marshy spot, plants 
spring ap, die and fall down; on these, new 
races spring ap; year af\er year this continues, 
vegetaDle matter increases, and in time we 
have a bed of peat Plants spring up from year 
to vear in swamps, they grow, die, fall down 
and are succeeded by others; the vegetable 
matter increases rapidly, and soon the mud 
becomes black fi^m the accumulation of car- 
bonaceous matter resulting from decaying 
vegetation. 

AH these facts show that plants derive car- 
bon from the air, and that they may be made 
to grow without deriving any supply from the* 
soil. It does not follow from this, however, 
that the air is the only source of the carbon of 
plants. There are a number of facts which 
tend to show, that while the atmosphere is the 
principal source, the soil also supplies a 
portion. 

Thus, while plants can be made to grow in 
a soil perfectly destitute of organic matter, 
they are not generally perfected in sufeh a soil.' 
' If the crop be carried off a field, the soil 
will be found in most cases to contain less or- 
ganic matter than before it besan to grow; 
and if the cropping is continued, without the 
addition of manures, the organic matter will 
gradually disappear. The mere ploughing 
the land without cropping, would by continu- 
ally exposing the soil t» the action of the air, 
gradually lessen the amount of organic matter 
in it; but two years' constant stirring the land 
will not rob it of as much vegetable matter, 
as one crop of wheat. 

All soils are found to be more fertile for con* 
taining a certain amount of organic matter; 
but it does not necessarily follow from this, 
that the increased fertility i& due to the orga- 
nic matter supplying carbon to plants. For, 
as we shall see when we come to speak of 
ijoils, the presenca of or^fanio matter is of 
great importance to a soil, independently of 
any carbon 4t may snpply. 

Let us now see what compounds of carbon 
there are in the air, and in the soil, which are 
siufficientlv abundant to supply growing vege- 
tation with the necessary quantities of this ele- 
ment. We have seen that in the air there is 
but one, and that is carbonic acid; we must, 
therefore, look to this to supply all the carbonic 
acid derived from the atmosphere. Carbonic 
acid it will be remembered is absorbed in 
small quantity by water, hence the rain in 
descending will carry down more or less in 
solution, and by the absorption of water by 
the roots, a certain amount of the gas will go 
Into circulation of plants. But the amount 
taken up in this way, must be very small as 
compared with the quantity required; therefore, 
we must look to some other means by which 
it can be supplied to vegetation.' It will be re- 
membered that leaves, and particularly their 
tinder surfaces, are covered with stomata, or 
breathing pores. Now, the leaves, through 
these pores, absorb carbonic acid with great 
avidity, select it, as it were, from the other 



gases of the atmosphere^ carry It into the inte- 
rior of the leaf wnere it is decomposed, the 
carbon appropriated to the wants of the plant, 
and an equal volume of pure oxygen returnect 
to the atmosphere. This may be proved very 
readily by placing a growing branch full of 
leaves in an inverted glass vessel full of water 
which is known to contain carbonic acid in 
solution, and exposing it to sunlight. Very 
soon little bubbles of gas make their appear- 
ance upon the surface of the leaf, they enlarge, 
run together, and finally collect in the top of 
the vessel. If, now, after bubbles cease to 
rise, the gas collected is examined, it will be 
found to be pure oxygen; and if an examina« 
tion of the water be made, it will be found to 
be destitute of carbonic acid. 

The per centage of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere appears to be too small to supply all 
the vegetation of the globe with carbon, but a 
simple calculation will show that there is at 
all times more of this gas in the air than would 
be produced by the combustion of all the ve- 
getation now on the earth. But if we look at 
growing vegetation as one of the agents by 
which nature keeps up her balance, there can 
be no difficulty in aamitiing that the air is 
abundantly supplied at all times with carbonic 
acid. In all cases where the decomposition of 
organic matter takes place, whether by natu- 
ral decay, combustion, or otherwise, oxygen is 
consumea from the air, and an equal volume 
of carbonic acid given off; hence, in the de» 
strudion of organic matter, we have a constant 
source of supply of this gas, which, in time, 
would accumulate to such a degree as to unfit 
the earth as the abode of animals, but for the 
fact that growing vegetation by absorbing it, 
keeps a check upon its increase. 

The absorption of carbonic acid takes place 
during the light of day only; the rapidity with 
which it takes place depends upon the number 
of pores, and the extent of surface of the 
leaves; those plants which grow with great ra- 
pidity, either have a great number of leaves, 
or their leaves are very large. The rapid ve- 
getation which takes place in the short sum- 
mers of high northern latitiides, results from 
the days being so much longer, by which the 
uninterrupted absorption of carbonic acid goes 
on so many more hours, than in' places near 
the equator. 

Plants are said b^ many experimenters to 
give oflT carbonic acid at night and absorb ox- 
ygen, while others deny it; one thing is very 
certain, the carbonic acid given ofiT at night 
is very small as compared with that absorbed 
during daylight. 

The carbon derived from the soil by plants 
is also taken into the circulation as carbonic 
acid, at least the greater part of it; the soil 
admitting a free access of ^ir, the organic 
matter undergoes gradual decay, by which 
there is a constant evolution of carbonic acid; 
this gas coming in contact with the water in 
the soil, is absorbed, and by that taken into 
the roots. In the decay of organic matter iiu 
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ihe soil, there are other soluble compounds of 
carbon found is small quantity, more or less 
of which are taken into plants through their 
roots, but the quantity of carbon received in 
this way is necessarily small. 

BOVRca or the oztgen avd btdbogbn of 

PLAiirrfl. 

There is little difficulty in determining the 
origin of the oxygen and hydrogen of plants. 
Water we know, from its solvent powers, is the 
medium by which food is taken to all parts of 
the plant, and in that way it is of very great 
importance to vegetation. But it plays another 
part of equal importance; it supplies plants 
with all the oxygen and hydrogen tney require. 
Water is composed of one atom of oxygen 
and one atom of hydrogen ; and woody nbre, 
starch, sugar and gum, the substances which 
make up the greater part of the vegetable, 
consist of carbon and the elements of a certain 
number of atoms of water. The carbon re- 
quired is supplied by carbonic acid, and there 
being a supply of moisture always present, all 
that IS required for the formation of all these 
substances is, for a new arrangement of the 
elements of water to take place, and a union 
of them with the casbon derived from the de- 
composed carbonic acid. There are some 
cases in which the changes are more compli- 
cated, such as where substances are produced 
which contain more hydrogen than oxygen, or 
the reverse case when the oxygen predominates 
over the hydrogen; but even in these cases, 
the same principle which enables the plant to 
decompose carbonic acid, appropriate the 
carbon, and give off the oxygen, will more 
readily enable it to decompose water, appro- 
priate either element and give off the other, 
and for the reason that the elements of water 
separate from each other so much more rea- 
dily than those of carbonic acid, affording 
hydrogen here, oxygen there, to the necessities 
01 the plant. 

SOURCES OP TBE NITROGEK OF PLANTS. 

The existence of a large amount of nitrogen 
in the atmosphere would naturally lead to the 
inference that the leaves of plants absorb this 
gas directly from the air as they do carbonic 
acid, but this is found not to be the case. 
Ijcaves have a very marked power of selection, 
and it is found that while they absorb carbonic 
acid with great avidity, very little if anv ni- 
trogen finds its way to the plant throush tnem. 
Neither do they absorb free nitrogen by their 
roots to any extent, for it is found that sub- 
stances enter the roots of plants only in a liquid 
state, or in solution in water, and the solvent 
power of water on nitrogen is too small to ad- 
mit of the assumption that any appreciable 
amount of the gas can enter the plant in this 

wav. 
Since free nitrogen does not enter plants by 

their leaves or roots, it follows that some one 
or more of its compounds must; of these com- 
pounds there are two which appear to be the 



chief sources of supply — amnumia and nitric 
add. Ammonia is absorbed in large quantity 
by water, and almost all of its compounds are 
very soluble, hence there is no difficulty in 
seeing how abundant supplies of it in solution 
may be taken up by the roots of plants, pro- 
vided it exists in sufficient quantity in the 
soil. 

Ammonia and its carbonate, both very vo- 
latile, are given off from decaying vegetable 
matter containing nitrogen, from decaying 
animal matter, and from fermenting manure. 
Decaying vegetation gives off little com para* 
tively, while it is evolved in large quantity 
from decaying animal matter and from fer- 
menting manure, and it is to these two sources 
that the farmer must always look, to keep up 
the necessary supplies in his soil. 

Nitric acid is found to supply plants with 
nitrogen as readily as ammonia. It, as well 
as all of its compounds, is very soluble, and 
enters the roots of plams with as much ease 
as ammonia, so, that, in so far as the nutrition 
of plants is concerned, it appears to serve the 
purpose just as well as ammonia itself. Am- 
monia, however, is more generally diffused 
than nitric acid, and is a constant product of 
the decay of all organic bodies containing ni- 
trogen, while nitric acid is found only under 
very favorable circumstances. Thereibre, we 
must look to ammonia as the prime source of 
the nitrogen of plants. 

We thus see that carbonic acid, water and 
ammonia are the sources of the organic food 
of plants, and these are the very same sub- 
stances that are formed in the decay of organic 
matter; hence, we see, that by a beautiful 
provision of nature, the destruction of one 
race of organic beings becomes the source of 
life to succeeding races. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

THE HESSIAN FLY— THE BLACK FLY 
AND THE JOINT WORM. 

Mr, Editor^ — ^The detail of a few facts, and 
a brief dissertation upon the above destructive 
foes to growing wheat, may not be uninterest- 
ing to you, or your readers, at this time. In 
the northern part of Culpeper county, (the lo- 
cation is given to show the gradual progress 
of the joint worm northward, and to indicate 
its present position,) the crops have been af> 
fected, more or less, by all three, or shall I say, 
by both of these insects, since the month of 
March. 

The Hessian fly is so old and familiar an 
acquaintance, that it is not deemed necessary 
to say much about it; but in its relation to, 
and contrast with the others, the following 
points in its history may be appropriately in- 
troduced. The fly is described as being aboot 
one-tenth of an inch long, black in the head 
and thorax, and tawny in the hind-body, which 
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is covered with fine eiaylsh haits. Its wings 
are blackish, tinged with yellow, and are 
fringed with short hairs; they expand one- 
quarter of an inch, or more. This fly has 
been seen distinctly depositing its eggs, like 
ninute reddish specks, along the npper surface 
of the leaves or yoang wheat. These eggs 
have been watched antil reddish worms have 
been hatched from them, in from four to fiileen 
days, which crawl down the leaves and con- 
ceal themselves between the sheath and the 
stalk— remaining there, head downwards, un- 
til they go through all their transformations. 
They neither eat the stalk, nor penetrate within 
it, but seem to Uve upon the sap, by suction, 
and cbntinue to grow for five or six weeks, 
when they attain their full size of three-twen- 
tieths of an inch in length. The skin harden- 
ing now and changing color from a white to a 
chesnut brown, the insects are said to be in 
the flaxseed state. This fly has its insect 
enemy, or Ichneumon, which preys upon it 
while in the condition of a worm. And here, 
it might be well to define what an Ichneumon 
or parasite is: It is an insect which lives by 
preying upon and consuming another insect, 
in us immature state. Tliere are many of 
them, and they serve to repress the immode- 
rate increase of our noxious enemies. " They 
a\\ oviffosit in living insects, chiefl^y while in 
the larva state, sometimes wnilepupee, and at 
others, while in the egg state. The e^ thus 
deposited, soon hatch into grubs, which imme- 
diately attack their victim, and in the end in- 
sure its destruction." 

The preceding, compiled by way of premise 
to the following, and much more very mterest- 
ing matter, may be found in Johnson's Far- 
mers Encyclopaedia and Kirby & Spence's 
Entomology. 

The wheat in this neighborhood came out 
of the late severe winter looking badly, in the 
month of February. By the middle of March 
it had improved not a little, and promised 
fairly; but towards April it was observed to 
have an unfavorable appearance in small por- 
tions of some fields, in the half of others, and 
in the whole of others — at first it seemed to 
cease growing and to remain stationary, then 
to retrograde, and finally to disappear, as it 
were, from the surface of the ground; at the same 
time were seen tufls or bunches of strong, 
healthy wheat in the midst of the puny growth 
around, such as the land might be expected to 
bear when unaffected; and such as really 
grew in unaffected portions of the same field. 
These bunches, acconipanied by the gradual 
disappearance of the wheat around, was the 
most prominent and strikincf characteristic of 
the disease. They were oBserved by every 
body, and attributed by every body, almost in- 
variably, to rich spots, caused by droppings 
of cattle^ or cowpens, or more extended manur- 
ings^for of such diversity was their sizes and 
shapes. Another remarkable characteristic 
was this: the lateral stalks, the tillering, 
seemed to hug the ground, instead of rising 



straight up, as in health, and presented a grass- 
like appearance. One of ray neighbors, an 
e^ttensive wheat-grower, at once pronounced 
the presence of the "joint worm," from hav- 
ing read an account of it: and 1 coincided 
with him, having also read the same account — 
though, unfortunately, 1 am unable to lay nty 
hand upon it now. When the diseased condi- 
tion became more apparent, others assigned 
different causes for itr-some the severity of 
the winter— some, the want of due prepara- 
tion of the ground — and some the Hessian 
fly — and all were incredulous as to the joint 
worm, supposing it could only be recognized 
by thie bent joints. When the wheat was head- 
ing, upon examination— I was about to say 
close examination, but no great nicety was re- 
quired, — a small worm, about a quarter of an 
inch long, white, or slightly marked with green- 
ish lines, could be found in the cavity of the 
wheat stalk, just above the roots — not in the 
first joint from the head, but in one of the first 
from the rootj and a lacerated wound in the 
leaf or leaves, covering the stalk, could also 
be seen. That this was altogether a different 
insect from the Hessian fly, Mkus obvious, from 
the fact that the latter was present at the 
same time, its worm being found in a quies- 
cent state between the leaf and the, stalk, 
fWhile the former was a stirring, active worm, 
found within the stalk itself. Its principal 
ravages seemed to extend throughout April 
and eariy May: and it showed itself in differ- 
ent fielda at different limes, as w^ll as remem- 
bered. And let it be remarked, thq^ it seemed 
to favor or attach itself to the'' later wheata 
first, and then to the tenderer ofthf earlier 
sorts, viz: it manifested itself first and chiefly 
in Zimmerman and Poland, then in Early 
Purple Straw, and lastly in Mediteranean, if 
it attacked that at alL Let it be remarked also, 
that when people were told they had the joint 
worm in tiieir wheat, they replied, not so — 
that only showed itself when it was heading; 
but that theirs had the "go-back," a term, 
Mr. Editor, familiar to us for several years. 

About the middle of May, while trimmine 
a young orchard, (before breakfa<;t,) 1 noticed 
vast multitudes of a peculiar and unusual fly 
upon the small^^ trees, especially those nearest 
the wheat field— when the trees were shaken, 
they fell to the ground, as if indisposed to fly, 
and from their numbers and color, they re- 
minded me of swarms (in miniature,) of young 
bees. Not expecting at that time to write 
about them, they were passed by with less ob- 
servation than they merited. They may be 
described, however, familiarly and from me- 
tnory, as being black flies, about a half an 
inch long, with whitish, mouldy-looking winss 
extending to the ends of their bodies — stout m 
the thorax and head, but sliinmer in the abdo- 
men. Imagine^aily between a black ant and 
a young honey bee in size, and you may re- 
cognize these when seen. In a day or two 
they all disappeared for parts unknown, whe- 
ther by death or migration, was not observed. 
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The attention of another neighbor, also a very 
extensive wheat-grower, was called to the last 
one noticed. He had never seen such a fly. 
Now, that this is the fly of the worm that had 
done such great injury to the wheat, is very 
probable, from the circnmslance that it com- 
menced improving a short time before its ap- 
pearance, say when the worm had ceased to 
feed apon it, and continued to Improve after- 
wards. And that it is, is almost, if not absolutely 
certain, from the fact, that upon hearing the 
worm had been found changed to a fly, 1 ex- 
amined for it, and found a fly, head upwards, 
not quite so matured, but identical in appear- 
ance, just cutting its way through the stalk and 
leaf. It was so plain, I searched no farther. 
Let it be remarked here, that from the material 
improvementin the wheat about this time, most 
persons remained incredulous as to the pres- 
ence of the dreaded enemy, and even the gen- 
tleman who first announced it, began to waver. 
But the conclusive evidence was near at hand 
that the joint worm was in our midst. The 
wheat began to grow in height and to head, and 
now was seen, in the latter part of JVflay, head 
after head bent down, from the disease in the 
joint. A few joints are bent as much as to 
forty-five degrees, others, and by far the larger 
portion, are bent to an angle of ninety degrees, 
and some few to about one hundred and twenty 
degrees. 

We might pause here, Mr. Editor, to inquire 
whether this is another stage of the same dis- 
ease, or a separ&te and independent malady, 
caused by a aifferent and distinct fly— that of 
the joint worm proper. I was of the former 
opinion until informed by you that you had 
repeatedly hatched the insects from .the galls 
on the straw, and that accurately measured 
they were only thlrteen-hundredtbs of an inch 
long. This would seem to be conclusive; and, 
yet, it may not be. There is supposed to be a 
close resemblance between the joint worm and 
a worm that was very destructive to barley in 
Massachusetts in 1829 and '30. Dr. Harris 
hatched out many insects from the maggots 
in the swellings in the straw, and much to his 
surprise, they proved to be minute, four-winged 
Ichneumon flies. He had hoped to have ob- 
tained the true culprits, the cause of the dis- 
ease, but these little insects, while in the larva 
state, had fleslroyed them all. Of these insects, 
the female was thirteen-hundredths of an inch 
long — the male rather smaller; and may not 
your fly, of the same length, be a similar Ich- 
neumon, .the parasitical fly of the true joint 
wormi Be this as it may, you must allow me 
to consider the black fly and the joint worm 
either as the same disease, or as concomitants, 
and then I can proceed with the fiBLCts—and the 
iheofy. 

This stage of the disease, this symptom, is 
by most persons dreaded more than all that's 
gone before; but, to me, it appears a mere in- 
cident, a minor injury, as compared to the pre- 
ceding great destruction. However, this opi- 
nion may be exaggerated, from the fact that 



the Hessian fly was c«mmittittg its ravages in 
my fields in conjanction with ue worm; and, 
vet, the highest estimate I have heard of these 
bent joints is as one to twelve, though in my 
wheat there is not probably one in fifty; aod 
it was supposed by good judges, that the crop 
must be cut short at least one-half. Now, 
what is one-twelfth even, and that too of the 
remaining standing crop, to one-half, or more, 
of the original growth of wbeati But these 
two losses do not include all the probable loss; 
for the wheat, attacked by the worm and the 
Hessian fly, was in so green a state at so late 
a period, that it was seriously threatened by 
another serious evii^the rust — and this 
green state was directly attributable to the 
worm, from its having cut ofif and destroyed 
the main, origjnal stalk, and probably the 
early tillers, and left only tillers, or the later 
tillers, as the case may be, to come to maturity, 
except the bunches and patches before spoken 
of. The season has been so unusually favora- 
ble, that very little rust has been seen; but 
the late green wheat was dried up, while 
standing, without becoming completely ripe. 
Another source of most serious loss, is the 
condition of the leaves and stalks, not yet 
spoken of, to be mentioned presently. 

As to these bent or broken joints, where are 
they situated, how are they produced, and 
what is the cause of them) On June 1st, I 
gathered twenty-nine stalks indiscriminately; 
and as they were bent in difierent situations, 
they were counted out separately. There 
were nineteen bent at the first joint below the 
head, seven at the second, and three at the 
third; one was afterwards seen bent at two 
joints. The situation is nearly accidental, but 
the above may be a fair proportion. The beod 
is produced by a diseased state of the sheath, 
and not of the stalk. The sheath is thickened, 
hardened, corrugated and inclined to one side, 
and the tender young stalk has to bend also, 
and accommodate itself to its envelope. In 
almost every instance, the stalk is healthy and 
uninjured, except that by the pressure of the 
unyielding sheath it is compressed and hard- 
ened, and even has its cavity more or less obli- 
terated. This can be observed by any one, by 
cutting through the stalk and joint, longitudi- 
nally; but, in fact, the stalk was also observed 
to be bent and injured in a few instances be- 
low the diseased joint. This may have 
been accidental, from the binding of the lower 
leaf, as you see sometimes in young com, or 
the stalk may have been injured by the ma- 
tured fly when depositing its eggs. If it does 
deposit them, as will be suggested under the 
^uere, what is the cause of the bent or broken 
joints? It has been alreadv stated that the 
worm was found in the stalk, near the root, 
and that when changed to a fly, it was seen 
cutting its way out, and numerous, very nume 
rous stalks were afterwards observed lying 
about the fields, in the midst of the wheat, cut 
ofi" near the root. Now the bent stalks give 
no indication of cutting or injury near the 
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itKits; they are simply bent at the firet, second 
or third joint below the head. The seat of the 
disease is thas changed, not only from the bot- 
tom to the top of the stalk, bat to different 
9talk8. At the bent joints, in the thickened 
substance of the sheath, there are a namber 
•of nodes or nodules, some three, four or five, 
of a whitish hue and of different sizes. Upon 
examining these carefally, either a beautiful 
•nidus for an egg is found; or when more ma- 
ture, the worm itself, of various sizes, from a 
rery minute object to its full development, (as 
« worm,) about a quarter of an inch in length; 
and while yet young it is similar in appearance, 
and active and stirring as was the original 
worm near the root. It may be added, that 
9mali worms, similar to the others, were at 
times found between the leaf and the stalk, at 
the joint, which had probably escaped from 
the sheath without being observed. Does not 
all this indicate that after the fly matures, 
comes out of. the stalk and becomes impreg- 
nated, it seeks a proper nidus for its eggs and 
young, and that it alights upon a suitable stalk 
of wheat, either near or rimoUf and inserts its 
eggs into the tender succulent sheath near a 
joint, first, second or third, according to its 
stage of growth, or the condition of the leaf. 
As confirmatory of this, it may be mentioned 
that, although nothing of the ravages or the 
existence of the primary worm was observed 
in the Mediteranean wheat this spring, yet 
bent joints were found in that wheat on one 
side of a farm road, where Poland wheat 
(which was affected with it) grew upon the 
other side; and the same was searched for in 
other places, but not found. It is the enlarge- 
meDt of the sheaths, and the formation of an 
QDoatural secretion, <on the side where the eggs 
are deposited,) to accommodate these eggs and 
the young worms that causes the angle at the 
joints. 

The account of this disease and its devastat- 
ing effects is not yet finished. There is a dwarf- 
ish, stunted condition of portions of the wheat, 
not noticed until after the Ut of June. It 
showed itself to .a far greater extent in my 
crop than did the bend at the joints, but not by 
any means to so great a degree as in other 
' crops farther south. From them, I would in- 
fer that this is the most destructive part ol the 
malady; quite as destructive, perhaps, as the 
first stage of it in the spring. This is identical 
in cause and character with the bent joints, 
viz: the deposit of the eggs aiong the sheath 
of the last leaf, or the one next to the last. 
These are deposited arourul the leaf for the 
distance of two or three inches above the joint, 
and being so arranged, the leaf continues 
straight from the e<|ual enlargement upon all 
sides. Where the joint is bent the stalk in 
many or most instances goes on to heading, 
if not to maturing the grain, because of a 
slighter pressure or stricture upon it; but in 
the other case, from the pressure all around 
and for such a distance, the stalk is almost 
obliterated, Knd no head is formed at all. 



However, in this the difference of the injury 
does not consist, but in the great, the immense 
disproportion of the stalks affected in either 
way^ By ihe latter, large patches, or even 
whole fields may be rendered barren, and ia 
this, Mr. Editor, I presume, consists the great 
devastation usually attributed to the joint 
worm, and the great terror caused by it; and 
when it proceeds to this extent, it is truly not 
only a destruction of the farmer's crop, but a . 
blasting of the hope that may have revived in 
his breast, after the first great injury in the 
spring. Upon examining one of these indu- 
rated leaves, you will find whitish, longitudi- 
nal swellings for two or three inches, and in 
attempting to bend it, it will break short off, 
like a pipe-stem, exhibiting at the fracture 
cavities broken across, containing each a 
worm, similar in all respects to those at the 
joints. Searching farther, the head is found 
immature and blasted, or at times consumed 
in part by a worm not unlike the others; and 
the stalk is found at times small and thread- 
like; again, wilted; and yet, again, eaten by a 
worm similar to the others. 

Now, in regard to all this Secondary crop of 
worms, t. e, in the galls, at the joints and along 
the leaves, but not those seen consumincf 
the head and the stalk, and between the sheath 
it was noticed that at first and until half grown, 
they continued slim and active, like those of 
the first crop; but after that, they became 
swollen and maggoty-like, sluggish and torpid. 
Can it be that in the former state they are the 
larvtB of the black fly, as yet well and healthy, 
and that in ihe latter they are Ihe same, tu- 
mid and decaying under the influence oif the 
Ichneumon worm developing within them, and 
consuming their vitals 1 If such be the case, 
these parasitical worms may well be regarded 
as friends of mankind; and when they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to consume and destroy most 
or all'of the larvae of the black fly, it will ac- 
count for the non-appearance sometimes of the 
joint worm in places where it had been the 
year before. 

The future progress, development and habi- 
tation of these worms, most be left to others. 
The writer of this will have no opportunity 
again, for two years or more, to make obser- 
vations. Should the facts that have been de- 
tailed assist entomologists in their inquiries, 
and enable farmers to recognize their enenny 
in its different stages, it will be soflicient for 
him. And here, perhaps, this communication, 
from its length, should come to a close; and 
yet, it may be interesting to inquire as to how 
lon^ this foe has been among us unrecognized, 
until attention was directed to it by the intelli- 
gent fanners of Albemarle; and also, what 
precautions may be taken against it. 

That it has existed in this region for several, 
if not for many years, appears more than pro- 
bable, from the following facts. The same 
appearances, as seen this year, in April, were 
observed by my predecessor in a field of Zim- 
merman wheat two years ago on this farm. 
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The same beni joints, also, were noticed by 
him in wheat on the same field, foor years 
ago^aod, if I am not mistaken, I heard com- 
plaints of broken-jointed wheat between 1822 
and 1830, in this county, when the ravages 
of the fly were also much complained of. Of 
this, though, I am not certain. I feet convinced 
though that at that time, although quite a 
youth, I noticed wheat very similar in appear- 
ance to that described as dwarfish, stunted 
wheat above. Again this spring, peoi>Ie nn* 
able to account for its condition, said the 
wheat had the ''go-back^-^an expression fa- 
miliar to us for a long time, as mentioned 
before. It was remarked to me too, this year, 
in June, tfaiat my wheat had the black fly, in a 
tone to indicate it was no new disease. It 
would seem, then, that this is an old enemy, 
appearing at intervals among us. What re- 
medy have we for it, if anyt It appeared to 
attack, this spring, such wheat as was tender 
at a late, and even, perhaps, at an early pe- 
riod, i. e. the latter part of March, whetner 
caused by the long and severe winter, or the 
late character of the wheat itself. If such be 
the fact generally, the remedy would seem to 
be plain, viz: to adopt either a very early 
wheat, or one that, although late, may have a 
hard, coarse stalk, calculated to resist the 
puncture or admission of the insect, or its 
egg; for you will remember a laceration of 
the leaf was observed over the stalk contain- 
ing the worm. Can it be that the worms ex- 
isting at this time, and unaffected by their pa- 
rasite, will become dormant and continue so 
during the winter, either in the straw or the 
earth, and on being matured into flies by the 
first warm weather in sprine, will deposit their 
eggs in the young wheat, if suitable, or fail to 
do so, if beyond their reach, and thus allow it 
to escaped In respect to early sowing we are 
met by the dangers of the Hessian fly in the 
fall; and by late sowing we incur the dangers 
of the joint worm and Hessian fly in the 
spring, and the rust in the summer-^ being thus 
placed between Scylla and Charybdis. A pro- 
per medium as to kind of wheat and time of 
sowing must be obtained, if possible; and the 
Mediterranean seems to admit of earliest sow- 
ing, and to be safest from both the fly and the 
worm, though generally of moderate yield. 
Does any one know of a more prolific early 
wheat, i. e. of early growth in spring, whether 
white or red, and of a hardy, coarse style of 
stalk 1 

The relative injury upon poor, rich, and 
guanoed land was noticed. The former was 
uoable to rally under even a moderate attack, 
whereas the two latter, by tillering and a rapid 
second growth, made a fair, and in some 
places a considerable yield. Another precau- 
tion then would be to sow only on land in 
good heart, or guanoed, and in good condition, 
60 as not only to ^ive out tillers, when the 
main stallc is cut off, which poor land cannot 
do, to any extent^ but also to push them ra- 
pidly forward between the time of the worm 



ceasing to feed upon it, and the time the ma« 
ture fly is ready to deposit her eggs upon it. 

The writer of this will probably sow one* 
half of his crop this fall in Mediterranean, as 
soon after the first of September as possible, 
and the other half In Poland wheat, giving to 
each as large a dose of guano as he may con* 
sider he is able. 

The facts in this communication may be 
relied upon as far as a tolerably accurate me* 
mory will serve, but the theory, though plausi- 
ble may be erroneous, and vet it will serve to 
link the facts together until the truth is dis- 
covered. 

Anon. 

JttZjf, 1853» 
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Pr(m July 23^, to August 23^, 1852. 

Hillery Moseley, to June, 1853, 
Jesse Jarratt, to July, 1853, 
Maj. D. H. Robertson, to Jan. 1353, 
Prof. C. B. Stuart, to July, 1853, 
Freeman Eppes, to Januanr, 1854, 
Dr. M. M. Harrison, to July, 1853, 
J. G. Powell, to July, 1853, 
A. H. Reams, to July, 1853, 
Thomas P. Bland, to July, 1853, 
Dr. H. E. Shore, to July, 1853, 
Thomas Branch, to July, 1853, 
Dr. W. J. Dupuy, to July, 1853, 
Rev. T. W. Sydnor, to January, 1853, 
H. M. Dickinson, to July, 185^, 
John T. Bland, to January, 1854, 
Peter A. Wilkins, to July, 1853, 
J. R. Motley, to July, 1853, 
John B. Odom, to January, 1853, 
John Goode, to January, 1853, 
John A, Heriing, to July, 1853, 
S. S. Griffin, to January, 1853, 
J. P. Lilly, to July, 1853, 
A. W. Gray, to July, 1853, 
Henrv Thompson, to June, 1853, 
David T. Lanier, to January, 1853, 
James L. Ege, to May, 1853, 
Allen A. Burwell, to July, 1853, 
Cassius Foley, to May, 1853, 
H. E. Weston, to January, 1854, 
Joseph Harris, to July, 1^53, 
Dr. K. Nelson, to July, 1853, 
A. M'Daniel, to January, 1854, 
W. F. Hobbs, to July, 1853, 
Dr. T. Jones, to January, 1853, 
Anderson Hughes, to January, 1853, 
William Hughes, to July, 1853, 
J. H. Burgess, to September, 1853, 
D. R. Fielder, to July, 1853, 
Philip Thomas, to July, 1853, 
Albert Kennedjr, to July, 1853, 
Dr. Joel Watkins, to January, 1853, 
Dr. E. L. Nelson, to August, 1853, 
Richard Reins, to January, 1854, 
H. Carpenter, to January, 1853, 
T. N. Gee, lo January, 1853, 
Col. R. R. Brown, to July, 1853, 
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Wm. Catterton, to Janaary, 1653, 
George M. Terrell, to September, 1852, 
M. L. AndersoDjrto September, kti53, 
W. H. J5nes, to July, 1853, 
Alfred Carpenter, to Janaary, 1853, 
B. T. Brown, to July, 1853, 
.G. W. Coleman, to July, 1853, 
K. Burnley, to July, 1853, 
Dr. James B. Rogers, (o Jannary, 1850, 
J. H. Lewis, to January, 1852, 
Lewis M'Gebee, to July, 1853, 
J. A. Ea/ley, to September, 1853, 
i)r. Q. B. Stevens, to July, 1853, 
P. H. Goodloe, to Jnly^ 1852, 
Colin Catterton, to July, 1853, 
R. H. Carr, to July, 1853; 
N. W. Elson, to July, 1853, 
Isaac Medley, to January, 1853, 
W. B. Stanard, to July, 1853. 
D. Horace Hardaway, to July, 1852, 
Edward Johnston, to January, 1855, 
John F. Greenla, to June, l£t53^ 
N. G. Norfleet, Jr. to J«ily, 1853, 
R. G. Haden, to September, 1853, 
James R. Fleet, to January, 1854, 
John Haw, to January, 1863, 
William H. Sizer, to July, 1853, 
B. Bridgforth, to January, 1853, 
.W. R. Mason, to January, 1853, 
R. B. Haxall, to September, 1852^ 
W. H. Haxall, to July, 1852, 
W. T. Samuel, to July, 1853. 
James Barbour, to July, 1853, 
Josiah M. Burton, to September, 1852, 



PBNNOCK'S BRIIiliS. 

I HAVE a stock of Pennock's Improved 
Wheat Drills of different sizes for sale. 
The increased product of fiAy acres of drilled 
over broadcast seeding wjll pay for aJDrill. 
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H. M. SMITH, 

Corner Main and 19th st. 



GREAT SAIiE OP 91TPERIOR THO- 
ROUGH BRED SHORT-HORN ED 
CATTI^E* — The subscriber will offer for sale, 
his entire herd of choice short ^orns, compris- 
ing 50 head, young and old at public Auction, 
on Wednesday, the l3th of October, 1852, at 
I o'clock, P. M. at his Fann 2j^ miles from the 
City of Troy; reserving to himself one bid on 
5 Cows and Heifers, and 1 Bull, say C bead in 
all, and these to be pointed out previous to the 
commencement of the sale; this bid will be 
made public when the six animals are brought 
4o the stand for sale. Should any gentleman 
advance on the single bid made by the proprie- 
tor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the 
animal. It is proper to say, tl^e severe drought 
in this vicinity reducing the hay crop one half, 
has decided the proprietor to make tnis sale at 
the time named, instead of next June, which 
he had purposed to do. 

The well established reputation of thi^ herd 
in this Union, and in Canada, and the splendid 
herd it has measurably sprung from^ viz: the 



famed herd of that eminent English breeder, . 
the late Thomas Bates, Esq. renders it hardly 
necessary to comment upon its superior merits. 
It may not, however, be unappropriate to re« 
mark, that the establishment of tnis herd was 
commenced in 1838, and that the most careful 
attention has since been paid to its bieeding| 
and that it now contains mostly all the re- 
seyved stock of two former public sales. 
Since 1840 the proprietor has imported from 
the late Mr. Bates, and his friends and late ten- 
ants, the Messrs. Bell's, 7 herd of Short-Horns, 
And besides these, be has now on the passage 
across the Atlantic, shipped 21st of June, on 
board the Packet Ship iLossuth, Capt Jas. B, 
Bell, a superior yearling roan Bull, having 
many crosses of the famed Duchess Bulls of 
Mr. Bates, including this latter animal and 
the two beautiful red roan 3 year old Heifers, 
which came out from England last September. 
" Yarm Lass" and "Yorkshire Countess" and 
the beautiful Heifer Calf of the latter animal, 
got in England by the Duchess Bull 5th Duke 
of York, there will be 14 head of this import- 
ed stock, and its immediate descendants. 
There has been sold from thi^ herd but three 
Heifers from these importations, and these 
Heifers were sold at S300 each. All the young 
Bulls bred from these Cows, except those now 
offered for sale, have been also sold at private 
sale, at $300 each, most of them while quite 
young. 

Besides these 14 head of high bred animals, 
the noble premium Cow Esterville 3d, bred by 
E. P. Prentice, Esq. of Albany, and her equal- 
ly fine 2 year old, red and white Heifer bred 
by me, got by the Bates Bull Meteor, and 3 
of the famed milking Willey tribe, the same 
tribe of Cows as the Heifer Ruby, sold by me 
to Mr. S. P. Chapman of Madison Co. and 
which Cow was awarded the first premium by 
the New York State Agricultural Society, for 
producing the largest quantity of butter in 10 
days in June, and 10 days in August, on grass 
pasture only, being a fraction over 40 lbs. in 
those 20 days. There are other valuable tribes 
in the herd, as the printed Catalogue will 
show. 

The Catalogue will be ready for distribution 
about the 1st of August, and will exhibit rich* 
ness of pedigrees rarely to be met with, show- 
ing the descent of the most of the animals 
from the best animals on record in the English 
Herd Book. Having received an invitation 
from H. Strafford last winter, to forward a 
list of the pedigrees of my herd to be inserted 
in the forthcoming volumes of the English 
Herd Book, of which Mr. Strafford is now the 
Editor, several pedigrees were sent to him of 
the animals here offered for sale, and will ap- 
pear in said book. 

A credit of 9 months will be given on all 
sums up to 0300, and 9 and 18 months on all 
sums over $300, for approved paper, with inte* 
rest, payable at some caaik in this State. 

GEORGE VAIL. 
arVfly, iSr. y. Sept. 1853-2t 
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CONtiairrS OF 9UMB£R IX.' I Harper, Hammokd, Dftw, on slavery, etc, 

, t j GoMMSRCE OP THE .South and We»t in all of 

PAGE '^ minute particnlars, etc. together with an 

Strawberry CaUarc 257 . l»»storical and staiistica) sketch of each of tke 

Commuaicaiion to thVvirginU State Agri- P^^ ^^ a^Ms,-^the domestic and foreign trade, 
cultural Society from Ed. Ruffin, Esq.. .258 ^^^TJ^y manufactures, eU. oftiu UniUd SlaUs; 



Joint Worm , . . ; 271 

A New Mode of Fence Building, v^r . . . ,272 

ilecipe for Wiiooping Cough v^'. ...972 

Smut in Wheat ^« . 273 

Answers to CorresponMents 276 



the Ceksub Returns from 1790, with the com- 
plete STATISTICS OF THE CENSUS OF 1850. 

The volonaes will be issued in September, 
October and November, 1853, and oMers are 
solicited in advance, payable on deKvery to 



China Fowls ^7<& Merchants, or to the parties themselves. 

Great Sale of 'short-HiraCattle !!!.*!!!.. 276 ^ Dhow's Eetiew of which this is a con- 



Oat Straw 27C 

G'lenon's Theory of the Milch Cow. . . . .277 

Scientific Agriculture ^ . . 278 

The Hessian Fly— the black Fly andjiiie ' 

Joint Worm **^282 

Payments to the Southern Planter.. ^1^;. 2^6 




DeBoir^ Xndnatrial Reaovl^qg^ 

AND PROGRESS OF THE S * 
ERN AND WESTERN ST^ttpp, inS 

.three large and closely printed voluy^^mall 
^ype, double columns; nandsome pritfly paper 
and binding, — being a digest and abridgement 
of the 13 volumes of DeBow's Review. Price 
$10, or $3 33 per volume. 

Desirous of siipplying the large and conti- 
nually increasing demand for the compleie series 
of the Reoieio, in 13 volumeir, now exhausted, 
and which it would require a very large outlay 
to reprint, the editor has been induced to make 
a selection of all the important and valuable 
papers contained in them from the beginning, 
condensing, re-arranging and completing to 
date, and throwing the subjects after the man- 
ner of the encycTopoBdias, into alphabetical 
order. In this manner everything of interest 
and importance will be preserved in a conve- 
nient form for reference; and the volumes will 
constitute the only repository for the shelves 
of the library, of such information, which by 
means of the monthly numbers hereafter will 
always be brought down to date. 

The Volumes will embrace the gist of every- 
thing that has appeared in the Review relating 
to the Southern and Western States. (An im- 
perfect index of which will be found at the 
opening of the lOth volume.) 

To wit: Their History, Population, Gb- 
dorapht, Statistics; Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, of Cotton, Sugar, Tobacco, Hemp, 
Grains, Naval Stores, etc. etc. — Manufac- 
tures; detailed accounts, statistics and his- 
tory of all branches,— Internal Improvements; 
complete statistics of Rail Roads, results pro- 
fits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles in pro- 
jection, construction^ completed, etc.; Plank 
Roads, Canals, Navigation, etc — Statistics of 
HeaUh and Diseases, wealth and progress; rela- 
tive condition, whites and blocks', Slave Laws 
and Statistics, martHgement and amelioration 
of slavery, — origin, history and defeiices of slavery 
and slave institutions; the valuable treatises of, 



den^^on, is published monthly in New Or- 
leai0[L^nd other southern and western cities. 
1]21|#^40 pages,. ^mall print, fine paper ana 



engravmgs, and 

trial matters 'fel^ 

Western States, and^iM^idJi^nta 



all 
Js[. to/ih 
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and the Union. Terms S5 per 
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and 

North 
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he' volumes hereafter will1)e 
the condensed series. '*' 

A few sets of the complete worlt mav be haS 
t the office, 1^3 large and handsomely bound 
^^kimes. I^e .043. Single numbers sup- 
^Med to mane np sets, and binding furnished 
oH reasonable^erms. 

l^jOrders on Commission Merchants in ci- 
ties or towns, payable on sale of crops, re- 
ceived as casli. 

J. D. B. DeBOW, 
Ed, DeBovj's Review, Rkrchanffs Exchange. 

New Orieans, July, 1853— 6t 



HUNT'S PATCNT WHBAT DRIIili. 

THE subscriber invites tke attention of far- 
mers to this improved Drill, as a machine, 
durable, simple in construction, and efiectual 
in its operation. 

At the last Baltimore Fair, it was pro- 
nounced to be the best Drill that was exhibited. 
Price S65. 

Those in want of a superior Wheat Drill 
are requested to give this a trial, and send in 
their orders early, as a small number only- 
will be made, and warranted toperibrm equal 
to any other. H. BALDWIN, 

sep-^lt *148, Mam Street, Richmond. 

COCHIN CHINA AND SHANGHAE FOWLS. 

THE Subscriber has for sale, choice Fowls 
of the above variety, pure blooded from 
stuck imported direct from China, warranted 
true to their name, and not surpassed for beau* 
ty, size and good qualities, by any other breed. 
Reference given in regard to them if de^ 
sired^Address ' • 

CHARLES SAMPSON, 
West Rozbnrry, Mass. or W. A. Batters, at 
Nash &> Woodhouse's, Richmond, where a 
pair of each can be seen, 
sep— tf 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING cxecutad 
at this Office with neatness and dispatch. 
Office South Twelfth Street. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE VIRGINIA 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Received bif the Executive Commiff^e, and ordered 
to be published^ July 16, 1853. 

NEW VIEWS OP THE THEORY AND LAWS OP 
ROTATION OP CROPS, AND THEIR PRAG- 
TIOAL APPLICATION. 

BY EDMUND RUPPIN. 
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-■—As the dilTerence between good and bad 
farmers depends more on this point than any other, 
so the difference between well and ill cultivated 
countries is ahnost wholly resolvable into the effects 
derived from the rotation of crops'* — ArthurYoung*s 
Agricultural Travels in Prance. 

The celebrated agricultural writer and ex- 
tensive and usually judicious observer, Arthur 
Young, uttered the words above quoted, in 
connexion with more extended remarks of like 
import, when about to describe and denounce 
the generally very defective courses of crops 
in French agriculture. In all his voluminous 
works, this author has advanced no general 
proposition more true, or more important. — 
There may be, indeed, in different cases, great 
agricultural profits obtained by industry and 
economy, by skill in operations, or by the nse 
of particular facilities for increasing the pro- 
duction of the land. But each and aU of these 
benefits will be but transient, and, sooner or 
later, will lead to diminished production, if 
not to great impoverishment of the soil, unless 
accompanied and aided by some regard to a 
more or less beneficial system of rotation of 
crops. 



Yet this important and indeed essetitialaid 
to agricultural success, and prpg;cessive im- 
provement, is very little ni|«Jerstood; and, in 
this country especially, the true laws of rota- 
tion have bieen as little subjected to investiga- 
tion, as the laws of supposed or admitted theo- 
ries of rotation have been f^yed in practice^ 
There are indeed, everjr where, changes of 
crops; and, in mostcases, these chaoges occur 
in some regular order, in each neighborhood, or 
similar agricultural region. Bui these changes 
of crops are directed merely by conformity to 
old usage, or by considerations of present con- 
venience and speedy profits, and not by any 
correct views of the principles of fotation, if 
even with the slightest reference to them — 
Such seems to be the case in the old settled 
northern states, where the labors of agricul- 
ture are the most assiduously peribrmed— 
where nothing is lost in economy of means, , 
or by neglect of frugality — and where great 
attention is paid to manuring the soil and 
maintaining: its fertility. In Virginia, there 
is more of fixed routine in the sundry rotations 
in use in different localities — but not usually 
more directed by reason than the different 
courses of crops of the northern states. Here, 
in the old settlements, we had long ago reached, 
and are now beginning to recover from, the 
lowest state of exhausted and impoverished 
soil; and dire necessity has compelled all 
thinking farmers to attempt some improve- 
ment of rotation, as well as of fertility. In 
the more southern states, the progress of in- 
jury to the land and diminution of its fertility, 
has scarcely yet been checked; and the rota- 
tion of crops, as well as most other of the best 
means of preserving or increasing the fertility 
and value of the land, are still almost totally 
disregarded.* 



* The censure above passed opoD the ignorance of northern farmers, of the principles of rotation, is 
more than fully, though indirectly, sustained by the latest elaborate work on agriculture published- in 
that region. The "American Muck Book" by Dr. D. J. Browne (who claims to be boHi a practical and 
scientific agriculturist,) has first appeared in 1862, and may be presumed to present, in its instructions, 
such opinions as are deemed either true, or at least respectable, by the practical and reading agriculturists 
of the state of New York, where the book was written and published. In treating this particular sub- 
ject, this author says, ifts^e 4!8,) — **A& no j>articviar systems qf rotation hctve as yet been established in 
the United States^ those m the following tables are ottered for the consideration of the cultivator, until 
better ones can be found.'* This sentence must be admitted as evidence of the absence of any ** systems 
©r rotation" in practice, so far as his observations had extended — as well as that his observation and in- 
formation had fallen short of any of the "systems of rotation" which certainly are established among 
the best-informed farmers of Virginia. But this author offers still stronger proof of his (and also my) 
assertion as to the farmers of the northern states, in the various schemes of rotation which he suggests!, 
«nd vrhich are presented in several .tables. There are various courses offered, embracing all ordinary 
You XiL-^10. 
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It has long been known, and is now almost 
universally adBiitted, that few caltivated crops, 
if indeed any one, can be continued with ad- 
vantage on the same land for years in succes- 
sion. If continued to be cultivated thus, with- 
out change, the production would more and 
more fall below the amount first obtained, and 
with much more of decrease than could be 
ascribed to any reduction of the fertility of 
the soil. Hence, even in advance of all theory 
or reasoning on the subject, it was generally 
understood by the best informed agriculturists 
that it was not only profitable, but essential, 
that difife rent kinds of crops snould be culti- 
vated in immediate succession. These changes 
of cultivation make what is understood as the 
raUUian of crops. There have been some cases 
of land which appeared to bear many repeti- 
tionsofthe same crop without suchdiminution; 
and hence some writers have argued against 
the necessity for changes of crops in general. 
These few exceptions to general rule will not 
need to be considered here; though some rea- 
sons for their existence will hereafter be 
brought forward incidentally to the main 
subject. 

A reason for the necessity of changing 
growths, which formerly passed currently and 
for a long time, and satisfactory to all, was 
this: That each crop required for its suste- 
nance, and consumeu during its growth, some 
specific manuring principle or substance in 
the soil; and that when this was much les- 
sened by use, the same crop could not be 



a^ain produced as pleniifu^y, thdugh other 
growths might: and that, during the cessation 
of the first growth, though others still were pro- 
duced well, the exhausted specific nutriment 
for the first growth would be reproduced by 
some unknown operation of Nature. 

Now if this supposed substance was a par- 
ticular mineral, its consumption and decrease 
might indeed produce such eflects, though not 
in one or a few years only; and when this 
exhaustion occurred^ it would be necessary 
for the cultivator to replace the deficient mi- 
neral, a^ it could not be reproduced by Nature. 
Thus, lime is essential to th« growth of clover, 
and sulphate of lime is especially beneficial. 
Phosphate of lime is essential to the produc- 
tion of wheat. ,But if these were so lessened 
in soil as to impoverish the growths of the 
crops they severally nourish, all the rest that 
could be given to the land, or change of its 
growth, could not restore any of these deficient 
mineral manures. Therefore the wasted ma- 
nuring substances to which this theory of ro- 
tation applies must be organic or putrescent, 
and not mineral. But every manure of the 
latter kind is nutritive and sustaining to all 
cultivated crops, and not in very different de- 
grees of intenvSity. And there is no one such 
substance (except it is some vegetable acid,) 
which is a manure for one class of vegetables 
alone, and not nutritious to any other. Hence, 
though such puirescenl manures may be re- 
produced in soil by natural means, they also 
are inapplicable to this theory of rotation — 



crops of that region, and all for terms of ten years — and suited to each of three great divisions of texture 
of soil. Ic is enough to say that these various crops, in their succession, obey no rule, or principle of 
anv known theory of rotation, and that as schemes of rotation they are not only incorrect, but absurd and 
ridiculous. It would seem that the author deemed change as equivalent to rotation — but for the opposing 
fact that he sometimes has not even a change of tilled crops in two consecutive years.. Further — he 
often offers, for one yesr, the choice of two or three different crops, as equivalents for the rotation, so 
different in character, that if either one were suitable in the succession, the others would necessarily be 
unsuitable, no matter under what theory or practical scheme of rotation. Thus he off*ers as alternative 
crops, for the same place in the course, "wheat or Indian corn'* repeatedly; in other places, in like 
manner, *' flax, clover, or carrots"—** rye or carrots" — " flax or carrots" — **oat8 or peas" — " buckwheat, 
potatoes or carrots," &c. &c, 1 will quote two of the entire rotations prescribed, with their choices of 
equivalent crops. The first is one of the rotations **for the richest kind of light soil" and the second 
for **an ordinary sandy soil," pp. 419, 420. 



Ist year. 2d year. 



'id year, ^t/i year. bUi year. 
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.Uft/i year lO^ year. 



biJi year. 
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Clover, 
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Carrots. 



Indian 
Corn, 



Wheat 

or 
Indian 
Com. 



Rye. 



Rye 

and 
Turnips. 



Clover. 
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er. 



These, with all the other schemes proposed, seem as little guided by reason or rule under any system, 
as if the inventor had decided by drawing lots which should be the preferred crops for each yetjc of the 
particular rotation stated. 

These theoretical schemes are beneath contempt — and are unworthy of the slightest notice, except to 
show how little piust be known by northern agriculturists of either the theory or practice of rotation of 
crops, when such stuff* as this is put forth as instructions on the subject by the latest northern author of 
a work so elaborate in appearance, and of such ambitious pretensions as to science and authority, pro« 
duced in that region which claims an agricultural rank, both scientific and practical, immeasurably higher 
thgin that of Virginia, or any other southern state. 
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which indeed has uo support from science, 
ai^d is not advocated by any scientific agricul- 
turist oi' the present time. 

A later theory of rotation originated with 
scientific men, and was supposed, for a time, 
to be proved by accurate experiments and ob- 
servation. This is tiie "excretory ihec^ry.*' 
It was observed by Macaire, and confirmed 
by De Candolle, and others, that the roots of 
Uving plants, immersed in, and drawing their 
sustenance from water, excreted and deposited 
some substance, which, from its being so re- 
jected, was inferred to be unnecessary or hurt- 
ful to these plants, and which thcreu>re could 
not be again taken up and consumed by the 
same plants. Hence, it was inferred, that the 
continued succession of one kind of plants, on 
the same space, would fill the soil with its 
excreted mailer, which would be useless or 
hurtful to the same plants, though useful as 
manure and food for any other kinds— and 
hence was inferred the necessity for changes 
of crops. 

This theory, for a time, owing to the high 
authority of its first supporters, was received 
with a high degree of favor, which has not 
continued to be afforded. As the plants were 
placed in water, for the purpose of observing 
the excreting proces:^, their unnatural situation 
must have induced diseased action, and the 
excretion might have been a result of disease. 
Again— the excreted matter, if in soil, must 
have been subject to the ordinary process of 
decomposition, like other vegetable and pu- 
trescent products— and such decomposition 
would have totally altered its qualities, and 
rendered it innoxious, if not nutritive like 
other decomposed vegetable manure, and as 
much so to the parent plant as to any others. 

Bur, (as I have supposed, and maintained 
in former publications,*^ there are sufiicient 
other reasons for the neneficial effects of 
changes of crops, without allowing any credit 
to either of the older theories. Every different 
kind of plani is subject to be preyed upon by 
particular tribes of insects. Many of^ these 
insects, which depredate upon our cultivated 
crops, are known to rvery observer. But many 
other kinds, owing to their minute size, per- 
haps invisible to natural sight, may be un- 
known, and unsuspected, though present in 
millions, and producing great damage, if not 
desiruciion. Probably there are but few dis- 
eases of crops which are not entirely the result 
of the depredations of insects, and generally 
of those scarcely if at all visible. 

Thus, each particular cultivated crop, whe- 
ther of grain, pulse, roots or grass, serves as 
the food and the shelierof some or perhaps 
of many particular tribes of insects. These 
insects must increase in numbers, so long as 
their peculiar food is furnished in abundance, 
and the other conditions necessary to their 

* P«rroer»' R^^ffister, Vol. VII. pp. 561, 606 and 
€09, and Vol. VIII. p. 7, and Report of Uie Agri- 
«oltaral Survey of South Carolina, 1843. 
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healthv existence also are offered, as either in 
suitable temperature, shelter, 6lc. &c. But 
their ravages do not usually and regularly so 
increase through the life and growth of the 
crop, for several obvious reasons. The con- 
dition of the plants, as changed during growth, 
may, and generally must, become unsuitable 
as food. The changes of the insects, (as from 
the maggot to the winged state,) will require 
other food, or will entirely stop their feeding. 
Changes of temperature, or of weather, may 
operate suddenly to destroy myriads, and so 
relieve the crop from their ravages. Hence, 
a very wide range of changes of such opera- 
tion must be expected in the same year, and 
still more in different successive years. Still, 
it cannot be doubted, that the longer a parti- 
cular crop is continued to be grown on the 
same ground, and the same necessary condi- 
tions of the soil and its surface remains the 
more, in the general, must be increased in 
numbers, and in injurious effects, the particu- 
lar tribes of insects which are best sustained 
by this crop, and whose propagation is most 
favored by the particular conditions of the 
ground required for that crop. This would 
present sufiicient reason for the diminution of 
products of the same crop and similar condi- 
tion of the land, being continued year after 
year on the same space — and of the far better 
product of any other different crop succeeding, 
which would be unfit for the food, and its cul- 
ture unfavorable to the propagation, of ihe 
particular tribes of insects sustained by the 
preceding crop. 

Further— the succession of different crops 
of the same great tribe or family, is also inju- 
rious, and for like reasons, though less so than 
the repetition of the same crop. V^heat, oats, 
rye, barley, are all nearly allied, and of like 
general habits and wants, and their culture 
presents like conditions of the land. Hence 
we may well suppose that all these crops are 
subject to some or perhaps to many of the 
same kinds of depredating insects. Numerous 
other plants, with these, belong to t^e same 
great family of plants, termed by botpnisis 
^raminiay or the "true grasses." This familv 
mcludes Indian corn, and all the other culti- 
vated grain-bearing plants, (cereals,) and most 
of our common grasses, as herds-grass, timothy, 
crab-grass, fox-tail, blue-grass, green-sward, 
broom-grass, cheat, darnell, &c.; but not the 
clovers, which belong to the leguminous or 
pod-bearing tribe. Now as there are some 
characteristics common to all the different 
plants of this numerous tribe, it is probable 
that some depredating insect.s are also com- 
mon to all. Hence a succession of different 
and even very unlike plants of this one great 
family would still expose the succeeding crop 
to depredators bred and nourished by the pre- 
ceding crop. Thus, wheat, following Indian 
corn, (notwithstanding the cleansing tillage of 
the com,) and even as following the crab-grass 
and fox-tail, which are ordinary late weeds 
among corn, must suffer in this manner— 
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though in less degree than if following more 
closely allied grain crops. 

Again: The condltioDs attending the growth 
or mauner of culture of particular crops also 
serve to encourage the growth and increase of 
weeds. Thus, during the whole life of wheat 
and other cereals sown broad-cast, or not 
tilled, the weeds are undistarbed, and all thai 
have seeds in the earth, or are sown with the 
seed of the designed crop, are in the most fa- 
vorable condition to grow, mature, and cast 
seeds for another crop of weeds, with perhaps 
hundred-fold increase. This disadvantage is 
necessarily encountered with every sowing of 
wheat and other aatnmn sown cereals, espe- 
ciallv as these give full time for all winter 
weeds to grow; and, in a less degree, the like 
evil attends every other broad cast or untilled 
grain crop. Hence the necessity for alternat- 
ing these untilled and weed-encouraging crops, 
with others which are tilled, and by their til- 
lage serve to destroy every annual weed that 
springs, before it can form seeds. The greatest 
difficulty in all schemes of rotation for Britain 
has been the want of some tilled crop of large 
and general culture, which would enable the 
farmers, by the tillage labors, once in the ro- 
tation to eradicate the hurtful weeds. Their 
turnip and bean tillage serves this purpose for 
limited spaces only, which do not approach 
the wheat fields in extent. For the want of 
such a cleansing crop as we have in Indian 
corn, British farmers are compelled to resort 
10 the laborious and expensive operation of 
naked summer fallow. This consists in giv- 
ing a whole 5''ear of the field to its cleansing 
merely — in repeated ploughings, harrowings, 
and hand-pickings of root-weeds. Thus, at 
I'Dormous expense of labor and rent of the 
idle field, it is efiectually cleansed, and well 
prepared for the following crop of wheat. We 
liave no need of this kind of summer-fallow 
in this country. Yet it has been advocated by 
closet agricultural writers, and in some cases 
practised, inourtotallvdifierentcircumstances, 
in blind obedience to Lnglish authority. What 
we improperly call "summer- fallow," is a to- 
tally different kind of operation. It is the 
turning under a cover of clover, or other ve- 
getable growth, in August or September to 
serve as manure; and, usually, one plou^hins: 
only is given or required for the seed-bed, and 
all preparatory tillage, before harrowing in 
the seed of the following crop of wheat. 

Upon the grounds here assumed and stated, 
I place the necessity for the rotation of crops. 
The changes are required mainly to check the 
continued increase of destructive insects, or 
animalcules; and in a less, though still an 
important measure, to check the continued 
seeding and increase of the weeds most inju- 
rious to crops. If keeping this theory in view, 
it will not be difficult to establish principles 
and rules for practice in conformity with the 
theory; and to subject to a sure test the value 
of every scheme of rotation that has been 
..practised, or may be devised. I will first sub- 



' mil the general and particular laws of rota- 
tion, which are strictly deduced from the theory 
here proposed and maintained. 

Thegreat and general law is that the succes- 
sion oj every two consecutive crops in a rota- 
tion shmdd be such as mil maJce a thorough change 
of the kind and even of the family of the vegeta- 
ble growth; and also, as much as may be^ of the 
mechanical condition of the soil^ and especially of 
its surface. This thorough change of growth, 
and of condition of the land, in the occurrence 
of every new crop, would be the most effectual 
means for as often destroying, or greatly les- 
sening, the then existing depredating insects, 
and preventing the growth or increase of inju- 
rious weeds. But the theoretical perfection 
aimed at cannot often be attained, in practice — 
and ought to yield, in minor points, to consi- 
derations of convenience and profit. The 
greatest benefits to be expected from the rigid 
adherence at all times to the general law just 
stated would sometimes be obtained at too 
great cost. Therefore, with proper regard to 
I general principles, but also with due regard to 
' other important circumstances, and especially 
to the farraer*s profits, I proceed to oner other 
more particular laws or rules, which should 
direct the choice and the manner of rotations. 

1. Every scheme of rotation should be such 
as to offer the greatest regular ^ average j and gen- 
eral profit to the farmer. Such profit necessa- 
rily includes the progressive itaprovement and 
fertilization of the soil, where needed — or the 
maintenance of sufficient fertility where that 
already exists— and also the avoiding of un- 
necessarv (and unprofitable) expenses, in la- 
bors of tillage, or otherwise. And such pro- 
fits will rarely be fi'und in any exhausting 
course of cropping, no matter how greatly 
productive for tne few first years. It is also 
necessary that the crops to be raised shall be 
such as are not unsuitable to the locality, soil, 
climate, consumption, and mrukets. Hence, 
no particular rotation of crops will be suitable 
under very different conditions in any of these 
respects. 

2. Each particular crop, or growth, in the 
rotation, should be beneficial in performing 
one or more of the following functions: 1st- 
By cleansing the land of insects or of weeds: 
2d. By altering the texture and condition of the 
soil, and thereby preparing it the belter for the 
growth of the next succeedini? crop: 3d. By 
manuring and so enriching the land: 4lh. Or 
furnishing profit in products, for. consumption 
or sale, fully remunerating all the costs of 
production, and making a due portion of the 
farmer's general profits, or increase of both 
annual income and capital. By these four 
different operations, of cleansing^ aU-ering con- 
dition of soil and preparing for the succeeding 
growth, mawiring, or producing profit^ will be 
designated the results of the particular crops 
in the subsequent estimates oi their values as 
parts of a rotation. 

3. The place of each crop in a toiation 
should be so fixed, that its growth and culture 
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shall (be better prepare tbe field for the next 
succeed ing crop. ' if this ia not done, a very 
important design of rotation wiU be omitted. 
Still a greaier error will be committed « ben 
the growth of any one crop the more unfits 
tbe land to produce tbe next succeeding crop. 

4. Crops which are the most different in 
kind, in ibeir tillage and in (he condition they 
place tbe soil, should alternate with each 
other. Thus, one tillage crop, (as corn, cotton, 
potatoes, turnips,) should not come in imme- 
diate succession with another, but with some 
broad-cast or untilled crop, or with grass. A 
tap-rooted growth, or one receiving deep til- 
lage, should come next to a, year of either 
shallow tillage, or none, or of shallow growing 
fibrous-rooted plants. Thus, the pecBliar 
operation of every crop on the texture and 
condition of the soil may serve to benefit tbe 
next succeeding crop, which may be defective 
in that respect. Of course these different re- 
quisites would sometimes come in conflict, 
and cannot all be rigidly obeyed. But they 
should be kept in view, and attended to as 
nearly as may be most advaniageous. 

5. As the great benefit to be sobght in every 
Atheme of rotaiion is (be efiecting sadden and 
thorough changes, both of crop, or cover, and 
of condition of the soil, and for the purpose 
of destroying the insects which the continu- 
ance or frequent occurrence of one crop or 
one coDdition would aid to increase — it fol- 
lows that the. more extended the rotation, in 
time, and in the number of different crops and 
conditions, the better for the object of starving 
or destroyin;^ the peculiar depredators on any 
one crop. Hence, it' equally advantageous in 
other respects, rota tionsembraciogoianyyears, 
.and many and very different crops, will better 

conform to the requisites of the theory of ro- 
tation, than any of fewer years and crops. 

6. Another requisite of every rotation is that 
(he land shall be always occupied, or as nearly 
as possible, with some growth, or be under 
some operation serving for future profil, ma- 
nuring, cleansing, or preparing the field for 
future productiim. Every long intermission 
is so much loss of tbe action, productive power, 
or recuperative energy and action of the soil. 

Any scheme of rotation which will conform 
jreneral.ly to these rules will be good and pro- 
fitable, though it mav be far from the best pos- 
sible. Any one in which these rules are mostly 
or generally violated, most necessarily be bad, 
and unprofitable. 

In the first settlement and earliest cultiva- 
tion of new and fertile land, it may be justifi- 
able to take even three or four of the same 
tilled crops in Succession. The new settler 
may have no choice either of land or of crop. 
Ana it may well be that the cleansing effect of 
such continued tillage, so much needed for 
new land, and the great value of the products, 
may compensate for any possible objections. 
But no amopnt of annual production can pay 
for such continued cropping, exhausting and 
wiibuut change of growth, being extended be- 



yond the few first years succeeding the forest 
or natural state of the land; and still less for 
such culture being made a regular system so 
long as remnnerating products can be so ob« 
tained. Yet such, or nearly as bad and ex^ 
hausting, was the general practice for a long 
time in Virginia — as it still is on most of the 
cotton lands of the new southern states. 

In every case of the successful long continu- 
ation of one crop having been adduced to op« 
pose the necessity of a change of growth, and 
tbe doctrine of rotation, the crop in question 
was some one requiring frequent and clean 
tillage, as tobacco, cotton, or corn, ^ow the 
tillage itself is a great and frequeni change, 
serving at every recurrence to interrupt and 
check the growth of vegetable pests, and alsQ 
of all insects which are sheltered or hatched 
in the earth. The long continuance of any. 
broad-cast crop would be stopped by the in-* 
crease of weeds, if not by animal depredators. 
But even if the same crop could be produced 
repeatedly, and without any diminution except 
from the reduced fertility of the soil, it would 
be still a loss of the preparation for some other 
crop, which, in some way or other, almost 
every one crop makes for some other different 
growth. 

Passing without further notice this worst 
and most desiructive of all systems of culti« 
vation— either of one crop continued without 
any change, or at most the continual alteration 
of but two exhansting crops^I will subject to 
the test of the above rules some of the regular 
rotations now in use in loWer Virginia, and 
each of which is approved and pursued by 
different farmers. 

I. The Pirst and 'ttsual Tkree-Shift dotation, . 

The old three-shift rotation was the first 
tbat was substituted in the eastern half of Vir- 
ginia for almost incessant cultivation. For a 
long time it was deemed an improving course-— 
and still is adhered to, in some form, by most 
persons, who cannot be counted among either 
(he best or the worst culiiyators. In its earliest 
and worst fbrm, this rotation was as follows: 
1st year, corn^- 
2d year, wheat, (wherever the land could yieM 

as much afr 3 pr 4 bushds to the acre,) or 

otherwise oats-^ 
3d year, closely grazed by lean cattle. 

The succession of wheat after corn, (which 
is almost universal in all existing rotations of 
this region,) is objectionable, inasmuch as both 
plants are of the same family (graminea). 
Therefore, I presume, it fs that the product in 
wheat almost always falls much short of the 
productive power of the land, as shown after 
other preparations for wheat. On poor land 
the previous tillage of corn serves indeed to 
jyrepare the land for the wheat, and renders the 
seeding processes vety easy. But this sole 
advantage is lost on rich land, or in a moist 
season. For then the growth or crab-grass on 
light land, and of fo:^-tail on stiff, foIIowin«- 
immediately after the close of the com-tillafe->l 
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together wi\h the ineainbrance of corn-stalks 
to be removed and their stubble to be ploughed 
Qoder^make the seeding in wheat of corn- 
land more laborious than if without the crop 
of corn preceding. 

The third year gives but a meagre cover of 
natural grass or weeds, which is nearly de- 
stroyed by the trampling, more than the graz- 
iag, of the lean cattle, with which the pasture 
is very generally over-stocked — and therefore 
the land affords m its growth but little mctnnr- 
ing for the next succeeding crop of corn; and 
indeed is rather more exhausted than recruited 
by this (so-called) year of rest. 

This rotation is faulty, and offends against 
the rules laid down, in every respect — except 
so far as giving more or less pecuniary r€- 
turns, and these continually decreasing, in the 
grain products. 

II, Mote recent Variations of the nree* Shift 

Rotation, 

The rotation just described has latterly been 
in many cases varied, and rendered less ex- 
hausting, by the grazing of cattle being pro- 
hibited in the time of rest. In fewer cases, 
and on rich land, (or after applying calcareous 
manure, if poor,) clover has been sown on the 
wheat. In both these cases, the third gear's 
growth according to its quantity and kind, is 
made more or less 7nanuring^vii\i\\e the other 
objections still remain. 

III. Taylor^s Four-Shift Rotation, 

Upon this last form Col. John Taylor founded 
his rourshifi rotation, by adding another year 
of rest, and prohibiting all grazing. This was 
very lenient, cropping, with two years and a 
half, out of (he four, furnishing manuring 
growths. But by this long rest, the land be- 
came more and more infested with bad weeds, 
with bushes, and with insects. In addition, 
owing to the absence of trampling stock, and 
the quantity of rough though poor weeds to 

f)lough under, (be soil became too open and 
oose to be suitable to either wheat or clover. 
Thus, the effect of the long in(erval of con- 
tinued rest, though manuring^ was the reverse 
of preparing^ or improving the texture of the 
soil, for any succeeding crops in the rotation. 

IV. Four-Shift Rotation of Three Grain Crops, 

The four-shift rotation which was so admi- 
rably carried through by Messrs. Hill Carter, 
John A. Selden, and other of the best farmers 
on some of the best lands on the tide-waters 
of Virgin ia,* was as follows: 
1st year, corn (or oats, instead, in particular 

cases) — 
2d year, wheat — 
3d year, clover— ploughed under in August 

atid September^ 
4th year, wheat. 

* And described and advocated in suorlry eom- 
municationi to different volomes of the Farmere* 
Jlej|iBt*r,^... ^ 



Here are three cereal crops in succession, 
and all exhausting, and with only one manur- 
ing crop (clover, ploughed under). Still, the 
good qualiiy of the soils and sub-soils so cul- 
tivated, and the talent, skill and industry of 
the cultivators, with the great attention paid 
to manuring, made this rotation improving lo 
fertility, as well as highly productive in an- 
nual sales. But the manuring operation of 
the clover growth, and the preparing operation 
of its being ploughed under, with the great 
annua] returns inproJU of the other three crops, 
are all the advantages of this rotation — which 
in other respects is entirely opposed to the 
theory and laws of rotation heie maintained. 
It is actually exhausting, and of course still 
more unprofitable, on all ordinary or middling 
natural soils. And even on the very superior 
natural soils where this rotation was first in- 
troduced and long pursued, the best farmers 
who so long preferred and enlogised it, have 
since abandoned its use, and have adopted, in 
some one or other form, the more extended 
course next to be mentioned. 

V. Five-Shift Roiatiim, 

The five-field rotation is now generally in 
use with most of the good farmers of lower 
Virginia, who also cultivate good wheat and 
clover soils. It has several different forms, 
or variati^ns^but all agree in having two of 
the fields m wheat (or partly in oats) and one 
in ccrn. The most ordinary and approved 
form is like the preceding four-shift rotation, 
with one more year of partial rest, or moderate 
grazing, introduced after the 4th year— thus: 
1st year, corn — 
2d year, wheat — 
3d year, clover — 
4th year, wheat — 
5th year, volunteer growth of clover, mixed 

with natural grasses and weeds, partially 

but not closely grazed. 

The only important defect of this rotation 
is the immediate succession of wheat after 
corn, which is always objectionable, and not 
less so in this than in any of the previously 
described rotations. Of late years, by a prac- 
tice of my own neighborhood and elsewhere, 
and which is now rapidly extending, this ob- 
jection is partly removed. 

VI. Five-Shift Rotation, with Secondary Ciopof 
bioa/Ucak Peas. 

This new and growing practice, and varia- 
tion of the five-field rotation, is to sow peas 
broad-cast among the com, in July, just ahead 
of the latest tillage, which serves to cover (he 
seed. Tlie peas, shaded by the corn, make 
but a slow and feeble growth at first; but when 
the corn is killed by the removal of the tops 
and blades— or, still better, if the stalks are 
cut off, and put up into shocks— the peas (hen 
grow rapidly as Jong as warm weather may 
last. Thus, though tor too short a time for its 
full product and benefit, a broad-cast covering 
crop of peas is interposed between the com 
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and wheat, without separating the two latter 
by any longer than the previous and usual in- 
terral of lime. Those fanners who have tried 
this new feature and additional mamiring crop 
fur the five-'shifi rotation have found (as nearly 
or quite all believe) rauch benefit in the in* 
crease of the succeeding wheat crop. But this 
benefit, though easily and conveniently ob- 
tained, and without any alteration of the space 
or time required for tne rotation previously, 
i» not near so great as is to be obtained from 
giving another field and another year to the 
interposed manuring crop of peas, as will be 
hereafter described. 

To more or less extent, in the course of my 
farming life, I had successively tried all the 
preceding plans of rotation, beginning with 
that of three-shifts from necessity, and pro- 
ceeding, from preference for the time, to each 
of the other better plans in succession. Of 
all these, the last, or the five-shift rotation, 
with peas sown among corn, is now preferred 
by nearly all who have tried this as welt as 
other plans; and this also best conforms to 
the principles of rotation as stated above. — 
While concurring in this now general pre- 
ference for this form of the five-shift rotation, 
I have farther altered and extended this to a 
six-field rotation, which is deemed still more 
perfect. 

Before proceeding to describe my present 
rotation, it may not be superfluous to premise 
that I do not recommend this particular plan 
for general adoption through an extensive re- 
gion. The fitness of any rotation for a par- 
ticular locality must be determined by the 
existing conditions and circumstances. The 
difiTerences in markets^ and therefore of the 
must profitibie crops for sale — and of soil and 
of climate, which would so much alter the 
rates of production of dififerent crops — would 
net permit any one rotation to be universally 
the best for a territory some hundreds of miles 
across. Within a few miles of distance, there 
are ofiea presented as great objections to uni- 
formity of rotation, because of differences of 
soil, form of surface, moisture, and degree of 
fertility. Even on the same farm, and the 
same field in some cases, it is diflicult to make 
the same rotation serve for every part. My 
present plan is submitted merely as being 
deemed best for circumstances of not very 
different from those of my farm and its locality. 
And the conditiona which 1 deem necessary 
for using this rotation with full benefit, are 
these: Soils suitable for both corn and wheat, 
(or perhaps oats instead of wheat)— accessible 
markets tor these grain products — the acc4»ss 
to and use of calcareous manure, or otherwise 
the culture of soil either naturally calcareous 
or neutral— climate not too far north for the 
good growth of southern peas, and not too far 
south for clover. In addition, the land must 
not be too poor to bear green crops of peas 
and clover of sufficient manuring value to 
well reimburse the labor and other expense of 
this luode of improvetnent. There would not 



be as much difiference of labor as 1 to 2 be- 
tween the ploughing and seed required for the 
poorest and for the richest land; yet the bulk 
and value of the green crdps grown thereon, 
might di^er as 1 to 10. But lest in making 
this exception, I should improperly discourage 
eflfortjii should be added that my poorest land — 
before not capable of yielding 6 bushels of 
com or 3 of wheat — after being well marled,* 
would bear a good cover of pea vines; and 
the before most barren spots are all now in- 
cluded in this rotation. 

All the conditions above required for this 
rotation, may be found in thousands of farms,- 
from the north-eastern part of Maryland and 
Delaware, to the south-western part of North 
Carolina— and in the higher range of country, 
as far south as in Georgia, if not into Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. 

Further— it is obvious to the slightest con- 
sideration that even where soil and climate 
would entirely suit a particular rotation, other 
conditions may make far more profitable an- 
other plan which would be altogether wrong 
and inadmissible on general principles. For 
example^— on farms within a few tniles of 
large towns, roots, hay, and other bulkv forage 
will be more profitable than grain. Also, for 
such farms, rich town manures may be bought 
and applied to profit, and to great extent. 
The latter condition will permit and repair 
any desired extent of exhausting cropping, and 
will render green-manuring comparatively 
useless— and the former condition will forbid 
the raising grain for sale, and require the great 
extension of meadow and grciss husbandry 
and their adjuncts. 

It is very difficult to arrange in advance any 
plan of rotation, to which some unforeseen 
and yet strong objections will not apply, when 
putting the new parts into practical operation. 
This difficulty will be deemed the most formi- 
dable by those farmers who have the most 
studied, in practice, the subject of rotation. 
For more than thirty years, I had studied and 
practised on this subject, and had sought, with 
many trials, and hoped, with every change, to 
adopt the best plan for my circumstances. The 
more I had learned by experience, the more 
fearful I had become of meeting new difficul- 
ties. The arranging for and adopting a change 
of rotation is a very serious business; and if the 
new plan proves to be improper, and has to 
be abandoned, the farmer must be a heavy 
loser in several respects, btii especially in re- 
gard to time. For seme three or four years at 
least will be required to establish regularly a 
new rotation, and as many to undo it, if found 
to be erroneous. With these considerations, 
I took some years for deliberation, and for 
preliminary trials, before commencing my de- 
signed six-field rotation regularly in 1848, by 

* The marl used, however, is the eocene of the 
Pamtinkey rirer — containing a Taluable proportion 
of gypeacn, in addition to the tnach larger and prin- 
cipal numariBg ceostitutfoti carbonate of iime. 
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sowing one entire field in peas, to be plonghed 
under for wheat. This was the main new 
featare designed to be introdaeed. Still I was 
doabtful as to the best of two plans for inter- 
posing the green manaring crop of peas be- 
tween the com and next sacceeding wheat 
crop. Therefore I so arranged as to try both 
these different features at the same time, bat 
in different spaces,' without disordering the 
rotation generally, and so as to permft tne at 
any future time, and easily, to abandon either 
mode, and wholly pursue the other. This was 
the cause of the variation of cnhare on a 
smaller part of the space, aod also a pan of 
the time of the whole rotation, as will appear 
below. 

. The plan of rotation last preferred will now 
be stated generally, and next, each successive 
year's operations described; and all the parts 
of the system suggested to be tested by the 
theory, principles and laws of rotation, as 
proposed in the foregoing pages. 

VII. TTie Six-Field Rotation^ with Pea-FaUow, 

The value of the southern field pea, as a 
manuring crop, and as a preparation for wheat, 
had long ago occurred to difi*erent farmers, 
and sundry trials had been, made, and mostly 
reported as successful, and encouraging. The 
adoption of this feature as part of a regular 
rotation had also been proposed, and in a few 
cases even commenced in practice by a few 
improving farmers. But, from whatever causes, 
the new practice rarely, if ever, was extended 
to an entire field, or to a second year. The 
sowing of one shift in peas, alone, and as part 
of the designed regular rotation, had been ef- 
fected by my son for two years (1839 and 1840,) 
on the Coggins Point farm, in conformity with 
my views published in the Farmers' Uegister, 
and referred to in a preceding marginal note. 
But though the results were satisfactory, the 
scheme was necessarily abandoned, because 
the seed could not always be bought. On this 
account, the seeding of the whole designed 
crop, for the third year, was lost; and it was 
too hazardous to continue a rotation, of which 
the main operation and expected value rested 
upon so uncertain a resource. We could not 
(as was then erroneously supposed.) raise the 
seed from either the broad-cast sowing alone, 
or field'Cutture under corn, and the market sup- 
ply, for sale, in Virginia, was very limited and 
uncertaia. This was the most extensive and 
longest continued practice of pea-fallow for 
wheat then known, and until my recent and 
DOW regular operations. The expense of the 
preparation, both in seed and labor, had pro- 
bably suspended the earlier trials of other far- 
mers. But I had not ceased to approve the 
culture; and as soon as the land which I now 
occupy had been prepared for the good growth 
of peas, (by miarlmg,) and some smaller trials 
had been made in several different years, I 
deemed it safe (in 1848) to go fully into a six- 
field rotation, with the wheat of one entire field, 
ooae-slxth part of the farm, aowa Qpon>abroa4- 



cast cover of peas. The practice has since 
been continued, and with results even more 
favorable, in the general, than 1 had antici- 
pated in advance. 

1st year — Indian Com. — Secondary crop, 
pea$^ planted in the intervals of the corn rows, 
last of May, to produce peas for seed, (or for 
consumption or sale,) ox provender for live 
stock, in the vines and pods. 

2d year— Peas sown broad-cast, from May 
to July, and the growth ploughed under in 
September (or later) for wheat-seeding. 

3d year— Wheaton pea-fallow— cloversown 
in the spring. 

4th year-— Clover— ploughed under in Au- 
gust and September, to prepare for wheat. 

5th year^ Wheat on clover-fallow. 

6th year— Pasture until in May or June— 
not grazed later. 

It is not my intention to describe or direct 
modes of cultivation. But it will be necessary 
in the following remarks to state all such par- 
ticular processes as are supposed to have any 
bearing upon the action of a ckt>p, or its tillage, 
upon the rotation. 

First Year — Corn^ with secondary crop of Peas, 

The tillage for this year is upon land grazed 
the preceding year until in May or June; and 
all the later growth lefl undisturbed until 
ploughed under. If gooil land, it will be well 
covered, and usually with tall annual weeds 
principally, with more or less admix turPs of 
clover, and good natural grasses in spots. The 
ploughing is be?un early in December, and 
finished before the end of winter— and done 
as deeply as the soil admits, if not too labo- 
rious for the team. Most of this ploughing 
on my farm is now done with four-mule 
plooohs, running 7 or 8 inches deep. The ve- 
getable cover is mostly well and deeply 
covered. Ploughing thus early and deeply 
produces a great change of condition. The 
then dormant insects, or their eg^s, sheltered 
by the weeds, on or near the surface ot the 
earth, are mostly buried deeply. If others re- 
quired and had occupied deeper places of de- 
posite, they are brought up to or near the sur- 
face in sbbverting the soil. The new naked 
surface fs exposed tofrequentfreezins:. Nearly 
all the before living insects are killed, and 
also the plants, except the indestructible root- 
weeds, and almost nothing is left for food for 
either insects, or the burrowing field mice. 
But still many insects, then in the dormant 
state, or their eggs, escape, and furnish depre- 
dators for the corn in the spring. The vege- 
table cover, ploughed under, serves not only 
as manure,' but acts mechanically to aid the 
longer contintiance of the loose texture of the 
soil, produced by the deep ploughing, and the 
subsequent freezing; which loose condition 
of soil is especially suitable to the growth of 
com. The repeated tillage processes given 
to the growing crop, by harrows, cultivators, 
ploughs, and haad-boes, serve to prevent the 
seeding, if not to entirely kill, evary annoal or 
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biennial weed that grows there. The inde- 
siructible perennial root- weeds only escape 
destraciion. 

Though the object of growing this crop is 
it$ profii only, yet Its preparation and tillage 
serve to perlbrm ali>o the fanciiqns of altering 
the texture of the soil, and clea')inng it of weeds 
and insects — and of preparijig deep and clean 
tilth of soil, for the next succeeding? crop, 
peas, whether as a secondary crop in the same 
yenr, or a distinct caliure of the following year. 

The secondary crop of peas, planted in the 
rows and the intervals of the corn plants, are 
too late to diminish the product oS the corn. 
The whole growth of corn is cut off and 
placed in shocks, as soon as mature enough. 
Mine is an early kind, and has completed its 
growili usually uy the middle of August. The 
peas then begin to grow rapidly, and soon to 
mature their pods. These are gathered, or the 
whole vines may be removed for forage. 
This secondary crop then is iox prodwUiono^y . 
It may be omitted where not wanted for that 
purpose — or when the extent of planting would 
be inconvenient. 

• The secondary crop of planted peas costs 
almost nothin*?, except the seed and the labor 
of planting. It is the general Iteiief, where 
this practice of raising peas thus as a secon- 
dary crop, under and after corn, has long ex- 
isted, that the corn i^ not thereby injured in 
its production. This opinion has been tested 
and confirmed to me, by one very carefully 
conducted experiment. The later growth of 
peas draws but little from the soil, until after 
the corn has ceased to grow. The subsequent 
growth ofthe peas, (as ofall leguminous plants,) 
IS supported very much more by the atmos- 
phere than upon supplies of nutriment from 
the soil. But, of course, more or less of the 
fertility of the soil must be thus abstracted, if 
the whole growth, in pods, vines, roots of the 
pea crop, is removed. But the great value of 
the products, as furnishing peculiarly nutri- 
tious and grateful food for botn man and beast, 
and rich material for manure, will more than 
Gompensateforihe slight and usually impercep- 
tible loss of fertility to the prodncmg ground. 
If the pea vines are left on the ground, as usual, 
probably they return as much manure to the 
land as the gathered or consumed seeds ab- 
stracted. If all the growth should be so left, 
whether of planted or of broad^cast peas un- 
der corn, the effect of the growth must be to 
add to the richness of the soil. 

Second Year-^Pea PaUow, 

The field remains unoccupied from the re- 
moval of the com, or the following peas, and 
nearly naked, afier frost has killed the late 
^ annual and volunteer grasses that succeeded. 
This is an important defect of this rotation. 
I have in one case avoided it by sowing ivc 
(mixed with peas) with the jast tillage of the 
corn. The crop grew well, and the rye stood 
high through a mild winter^was partially 
grazed in spring— and ploughed under before 



heading, in the regular preparation for sowing 
the next crop of peas. I would have continued 
this practice, but that rye could not be boughc 
for seed, and I objected to raising the seed., 
lest it should become mixed with all the wheat 
of the farm. The introduction of the addi- 
tional grazing and manuring crop, rye, pro- 
mised well. But as I have not been able to 
repeat the experiment, 1 will treat of the course 
of crops without that addition. Even with all 
the care used to cover and kill the rye in the 
green state, enough seeds escaped and matured 
to infest the wheat crops since. 

If any part of the field is clayey, or stiff, it 
will be safest to plough such part before the 
warm and drying weather of spring, for fear 
that it may not be in good order lor ploughing 
later. But for this Tear, ihc greatly prcierable 
time, and for all light soil, is to plough in the 
latter part of May. At that time all the an- 
nual weeds, of which seeds had remained until 
then dormant in the soil,, have not matured 
seeds, but are too far advanced in growth to 
form seeds: again, if then ploughed under. 
Thus, the annual weeds which especially in- 
jure wheal, by the intermixed seeds — as cockle, 
cheat, darnel, and vetch (or partridge pea,) 
may all be then destroyed. Even that uncon- 
querable root-weed, wild garlic, is cut off above 
ground, and at least can form no seeds that 
year. That ploughing is as shallow as will 
serve to do good work, and cover the living 
weeds. The com stubble, though left very 
hi^h, will not then much impede the ploughs. 
The peas are sown broad-cast late in May or 
early in June, (or, if prevented sooner, it may 
be even as late as in Jnly,) with from 4 to 5 
pecks of seed to the acre. Their growth, in 
favorable seasons, soon covers the otherwise 
clean surface, and subsequently makes a tall 
and densely shading cover. The great changes 
produced, first to a naked and dry, and loose 
and open ploughed surface, and next to a close 
shading leguminotis green crop, must be en- 
tirely adverse to either weeils or insects which 
had been encouraged by the previous year's 
growth and tillage of corn, or any of the young 
weeds of the next spring's growth. And for 
the other kinds of insects that prey on the 
pea-crop, these, if then remaining, can scarcely 
escape starvation, when the green pea-cover 
is either ploughed under in Septemher, or is 
entirely killed by the first severe frost. After 
' the ploughing, and the continuance for more 
or less time of a clean surface again, wheat is 
sown in October. And this crop, so different 
from the leguminous one preceding it, can 
scarcely be the food of any insects that lived 
on the pea crop, and which may not have been 
destroyed with it. Thus, the broad-cast pea- 
crop is eminently dearising of both weeds and 
insects, in its preparation, growth, and in its 
being ploughed under. It is also eminently 
ma/nuring to the next succeeding crop and to 
the land. This superior manuring quality be- 
longs to all the leguminous (or pod-bearing) 
plants. 
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. li is not d^red^io give more than one very 
deep ploughibg daring the whole time of the 
rotation, and which one is done, in preferenct*, 
preceding the. corn crop. Ho.wcver, to cover 
the pea-vines may require deeper ploagbing 
than would ^e otherwise desirable. Bot if 
moch of the cover should remain on the 
loughed'strface— or if the ploughing cannot 
e completed before the vines are killed by 
frost, no perceptible injury to the succeeding 
growth ot wheat is thereby produced. 

Third Year^ Wheat on Pea-Fallow, 

This crop was sown on a seed-bed cleansed 
as perfectly as possible of every growth ex- 
cept that of peas^-and that growth was en- 
tirely killed by the ploughing to prepare for 
wheat, or still earlier by frost. There could 
not be a cleaner seed-bed. And the succeed^ 
ing crop of wheat ma$»t be entirely clean, if 
peri'ectly pure seed is sown— unless wild garlic 
roots were there, or seeds of partridge peas, 
and other^4s hardy, had remained buried and 
dormant, and unhurt, through the previous 
year. Again, with the wheat crop begins other 
great changes of condition. There is not only 
the great change in the entire growths of plants, 
as before stated, but of conditions, of the dense 
cover of legume in warm weather, to the ihin 
sprinkling of cereal plants through winter, 
usually scarcely hiding the surface of the 
otherwise naked and often frozen earth. Any 
of the depredating insects of the pea crop that 
could possibly have outlived it, or their pro- 
geny, could hardly continue to live in this new 
and very. different condition. 

Though well assured, by ocular evidence, 
that the product of wheat on pea-fallow was 
not inferior to that on clover fallow— and | 
greatly superior to wheat immediately sue- ! 
ceeding corn, I have had no opportunity of 
comparing products by actual measurements 
of land and of its yield. But this 1 know, 
that iiiy crops of wheat have been much in- 
creased since pea-fallow has been in use. In 
the year 1831, owing to the peculiarly favora- 
ble season, the product of wheat generally 
was greater than iti any previous year — and 
my own crop was much greater than can be 
expected in ordinary years. The field of wheat 
on pea-fallow produced on 95 acres the unpre- 
cedented average (with me) of 27| bushels to 
the acre; while the wheat on clover fallow 
(120 acres) and that after corn (52 acres) to- 
gether made an average of 21i bushels. The 
two latter fields were deemed of as good ave- 
rage fertility as the former; and the growth 
following: corn was not much inferior (as ap- 
pearing to the eye) to the wheat on the clover 
fallow. 

Clover seed is sown in early spring on this 
wheat field. Except in thus preparing lor the 
next succeeding crop of clover, this wheat 
crop is only valuable for its product in grain, 
and for its straw as stock food, and material 
for future manuring, 

I very miich feared, in advance of the trial, 



and my Tearis not yet entirely removed, that 
clover woald not stand as well after wheat on 
pea-fallow, as on wheat succeeding com. If 
so, it is owing to the loose state of the soil, 
induced by plougrhing under the heavy cover 
of pea- vines. The like defect always attends 
the clover after wheat on a good clover fallow. 
To counteract this defect, the land should be 
trampled by grazin? stock after the wheat 
crop is removed. My sheep also have been 
permitted, for some years, to graze the wheat 
through winter, in iry weather, and without 
any certain evil being thereby prodnced. The 
grazing is doubtless more or les6 hurtful. But 
I believe that the trampling is a compensating 
benefit to the wheat, and a clear gain to the 
clover afterwards sown. I have found it very 
conducive to the protection and better stand- 
ing of young clover, to pass over the ground, 
immediately after sowing, a heavy, pegged 
roller—- the effect of which is very similar to 
the treading of sheep. The clover crop is 
very precarious in this region and climate — 
and the obtaining a stand of plants is espe- 
cially uncertain and hazardous. But even if 
pea-fallow adds something to this hazard, I 
nave not, since its adoption, had more failures 
in the stand of clover, than before.* 



Fourtit, Year-^ Clover. 



In the first beginning of clover culture, (as 
on my present farm In 1844,) and through the 
first course of crops, it is very difficult to ob- 
tain a good stand of plants from the seeding. 
If Sown early, the seeds sprout in a warm 
spell of winter weather, and the tender sprouts 
are killed by subsequent severe frosts. If 
sown late, the seeds either fail then to germi- 
nate, or the young plants perish by the hot and 
dry weather following too soon. Owing to 
these different disasters, at least three out of 
four of my earlier sowings failed for much the 
greater part. But after obtaining even a very 
thin stand of clover, and the seeds have once 
ripened and been ploughed under, the volun- 

* The passage above was written in 1851, and 
states correctly my experience and opinions on this 
subject to that time. Since, my clover crop of 
1852, (sown on all the wheat, of pea-fallow, clover- 
fallow and also after corn, in the spring of 1851, 
and with much care, and aid of ^vorable weather,) 
so died out, that there was almost a total failure of 
the crop, and a very general extinction of plants, by 
the summer of 1852. But this great loss was found 
on all the richest land, where wheat had followed 
com immediately, (though also on a secondary broad- 
cast crop of peas,) as well as on the regular pea- 
fallow. It is manifest to me now that the clover 
plants thus failing to live is owing to the quantity of 
vegetable matter covered in the soil, and the conse- 
quent loose and " puffy" texture which is so pecu- ' 
liarly unfavorable to clover. I shall try as a reme- 
dy, still more trampling by grazing cattle, on the 
young clover, soon after removing the wheat ; and 
still more trampling of the land under young wheat, 
daring winter, by sheep, calves, and perhaps larger 
cattle in the dryest condition of the e^rtk. 
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teerplanis will be so n'ameroas and wilf feprinsf 
at du many difiereot times, ibat tbey will gen- 
erally supply f he deficiencies of the seed sown ; 
end from the two sources, either a good or a 
thin stand of young clover may be expected on 
all suitable soils, tor this year of the rotation. 

On the clover of this field (and ike second 
year since the sowing of the clover,) all the 
winier-made manure of the stables, cattle and 
other Slock pens, is applied as top-dressing. 
The reasons for this plan of manuring I have 
^iven at length, in a former essay on that sub- 
ject, and they will -not be here repeated. It is 
enough to say in this place, that, in this man- 
ner, the whole stock of prepared putrescent 
fiianure is in the shortest possible time, and 
with the least possible labor for the purpose, 
put to use, and made productive— that is, ir is 
mostly converted to clover^ and that the green 
manure is greatly increased in quantity and 
in nutritive value fbr succeeding crops, by the 
large additions supplied thereto by Nature, 
from the atmosphere. Without pretending to 
be accurate, I su|ipose that by such aildiiion 
furnished from the atmosphere, the increase of 
Ihe crop of clover- manure so produced, toge- 
ther with the puriion of applied manure still 
in the land, is of double the value of the pre- 
pared manure only, used to produce this result. 

The manure is applied only to such parts of 
the field as have some growth of clover to re- 
ceive the benefit of the application. But if 
there is a choice, the poorest ground is pre- 
ferred for the manuring. With a favorable 
season (as to rains) the manured clover will 
always be greatly improved in growth, and 
furnish a good manuring for the succeeding 
wheat crop. 

Whenever the clover is not manured, and 
makes a good growth, it ought to be mowed, 
for green food and for hay. This mowing 
is proper, not only for the important value of 
the forage for farm consumption, but also to 
cleanse the land, by thus cutting off the stems 
of cheat, darnel and garlic, before their seeds 
ripen-— and which plants, if left to seed, even 
in very small numbers, will furnish numerous 
ran k bunches of these worst of weeds, to pollute 
with their seeds the next crop of wheat. Also, 
the mowing of the first growth of clover causes 
the second to sprin? quicker and to grow more; 
and the removal of the earlier growth greatly 
facilitates the subsequent ploughing. The se- 
cond growth is left to be ploughed under as green 
manure. I should prefer to mow it for seed, 
but cannot, for want of labor at the proper 
time. The mowing of the first growtn may 
"be extended over the earlier applied rough 
manure, without being materally obstructed 
by any then remaining. 

If the clover Is too thin or too badly grown 
to be worth mowing, or if there is not spare 
labor to mow all the good, (as is generally my 
case,) it would be well to graze, and as quickly 
and closely as the farm stock can do, when 
Che clover is beginning to blossom; and the 
stock then to be withdrawn entiiely. This 



will be some approach to the belter cleansing 
operation of mowing; It would not do to graze 
early and continually. For in that case the 
plants could not attain mnch size, and roots 
cannot grow more than in due proportion to 
the stems. But when the stems are cut ofi* at 
nearly full growth, the roots being also full 
grown, will not only give all their bulk ulti- 
mately as manure to the land, but are able at 
once to throw out a vigorous second growth, 
above ground. Before the forming of the 
seeds, clover has derived its support almost 
entirely from the atmosphere. If the entii* 
growth above ground, of every year's continu* 
ance of the crop, were removed before the 
seeding, the roots alone would return more 
manure to the soil than had been taken up 
from the soil in all the growths relieved. 

Where clover fails to stand over considera- 
ble spaces, (as often occurs on sandy spots,) 
if desired, a good pea-fallow qaay be there ob- 
tained with certainty, by ploughing and sowii^ 
late in May. In such trials, made in different 
years, the succeeding growth of wheat has 
always been, much better than on the imme- 
diately surrounding land covered sparsely with 
clover, and ploughed well at the proper and 
usual time. 

The fallowing,or ploughing the clover under, 
(or weeds where no clover remains,) is begun 
as soon as possible after the end of July. It 
is unusual at that time for the earth to be moist 
enough for easy ploughing; and the difficulty 
of operation is increased by any considerable 
cover of clover or of weeds. For these rea- 
sons, although very deep ploughing is not de- 
sired, I have to do nearly or quite all of the 
summer fallowing with four-mule ploughs. ^ If 
ploughing of 6 inches depth will serve to hide 
well the vegetable cover, I would not desire 
deeper at this tinie. But greater depth may 
be necessary for good work. The shallower 
ploughing, if well executed, will produce as 
good wheat. But the deeper is more effectual 
lor burying the cover, and it so deeply buries 
the seeds of bad wecas (and unfortunately of 
cloveralso,) that planlsdo not spring from them 
the succeeding year — though they may come 
in great abundance, (as do wild garlic and red 
clover,) the second year after the deep fallow 
ploughing. 

If this ploughing is well executed, in August 
or early in September, there is produced an- 
other great and sudden change of condition. 
The land, covered with dead and living clover, 
or weeds, and the soil filled with living roots, 
and with the numerous insect», of various 
tribes, that feed upon and breed among these 
growths — is suddenly changed to a bare, and 
soon a dry, and hard cloddy surface, open,* as 
deep as ciit by the plough, to the eniranceof the 
air, and to the heat and even to the light of 
the sun. No living vegetable is left, and no 
shelter such as existed before. The eggs and 
larva Of insects on the plants, and needing 
air, are. buried at the bottom of the furrow- 
slice. Those before deposited for projection 
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in ihc earth, nre brought to or near the sorface; 
and ID that uonataraT position, mast soon pe- 
rish in the hot and dry air. Even if the land 
had been before very Ibal with green weeds, 
and with ail annaal pests, tbetboro ugh breaking 
and turning of the surface soil, in hot weather, 
must cleanse the land of nearly everything ex- 
cept root-weeds, the most tenacious of life, as 
wire-grass (c^o^^tfoc^^^) running brambles, 
&c. This thorough change of condition, and 
its cleansing effects, most be an important canse 
of the great superiority of wheat on such fal- 
low compared to wheat succeed in? corn im- 
mediately. For this superiority (in less de- 
gree) is found even where there was no clover, 
and only weeds. 

This crop of clover, alone, and still more 
when with its accompaniments of top-dressing, 
mowing, and ploughing under, serves to prepare 
for the succeeding crop of wheat, in manuring, 
cleansinf;^ and improving tilth and texture. Also, 
tA the forage products, it serves for direct proJU. 

Fifth Year-^ Wheat' an Clover FaUmo, 

With this crop, the land, which before had 
been more or less cleansed by every previous 
process, again is made foul. The weeds, 
which pollute wheat by thfc intermixture of 
their seeds, which had escaped the mowing, 
and had been ploughed under after seeding, 
will now produce abundantly, if left undis- 
turbed. Each seed of cheat or of darnel, 
(especially,) buried, and not too deeply, by the 
ploughing in August, will grow to a rank bunch 
by October, too strongly rooted to be hurt by 
the harrowings,and which may produce 50 to 
100 heads by the next harvest. Hence it often 
happens that a foul crop of wheat is made 
after sowing very clean seed. The surest 
mode of diminishing these weeds is to pull up 
the bunches, by hand, after the seeding in 
wheat. Their greater size renders them easily 
distinguishable from the young wheat for a 
long time. 

Clover is not usually sown on wheat follow- 
ing clover, because of the great risk of losing 
the seeding. But even without sowing, in a 
favorable season, there is either a general or 
a sparse stand of clover, and of good growth, 
from the seeds before grown on the field and 
ploughed under. 

This crop of wheat on clover fallow is solely 
for the immediate proJU from the sale. It brings 
no other of the benefits of rotation, unless in 
furnishing in the offal very important mate- 
rials for future manuring. 

Sixth Year— Pasture y and Rest, 

The rough and rubbish growth of weeds, 
the natural grass, or the clover, all of which 
make up the cover following the wheat, are 
grazed, and the land trampled to some extent, 
as soon as the wheat is removed. The next 
spring, the field is either the sole pasture of 
the farm, (if there is no separate and perma- 
nent pasture ground,) or is grazed closely at 



some time before or in June. Afterwards, no 
grazing is there permitted; and another and 
oQod growth of the diiferent plants covers the 
land, and is ploughed under deeply in the next 
winter, to recommence the rotation with cora 
the following year. 

This last year of the rotation serves for 
profit in furnishing pasturage, and afterwards, 
in the growth ploughed under, for manuring 
for the crop to succeed. 

Live Stock in connexion with this Rotation. 

Until the last year (l85t) I had no pasture 
other than that furnished by one or other of 
the fields when in grass. The cattle, and 
sheep were kept in such numbers only as the 
land could not only well snpport, but which 
would even benefit the fields by their trampling. 
The number of grown sheep latte^rly has 
ranged between 30 and 40, and the grown 
cattle about as many. No more of the latter 
were desired than to consume as food and 
litter, and reduce to rough manare, the straw 
and other offal of the graip crops. Much of 
the straw was not needed as litter, and was 
carried out dry, and spread as top-dressing on 
the field designed for pasture the, next spring. 
The sheep were not usually penned, and never 
since having a separately inclosed pasture; 
and never fed, except while snow covered the 
land. 

Until the last year, my hogs have been al- 
most wholly and continually kept confined in 
pens, and fed on com, and the refuse of the 
wheat crop — which is a wretched system — 
though better than suffering hogs to range at 
large in the woods. The surplus clover, and 
the wasted wheat left in the fields, might have 
well supported my hogs for some monihs. But 
there being no division fences, and the hogs 
being uncontrollable by herding (as other siock 
are managed easily,) these resources were 
lost. Thu.*«, my fields have furnished but little 
to hogs, except through the secured grain 
crops. 

I have lately added to the arable farm, a 
permanent and separately inclosed pasture, 
on which it is designed to place the grazing 
stock at all times when their being on the 
arable fields is not deemed beneficial to the 
future crops. This will permit the increasing 
the number of cattle and sheep, the better 
supporting them, and also the more fully and 
efiectually stocking, grazing and trampling 
the fields, for short times, when deemed bene- 
ficial to the land. This increase will permit 
livestock to be made a more important source 
of profit, by sales of lambs, calves, or older 
and fatted animals. 

This statement of my stock-keepin? and 
management is of no value for its merit, or 
as example — and is mentioned only because 
the omission would have leftdefeciivesomuch 
of the rotation of crops as is effected by the 
grazing, trampling, and manure-making ope- 
rations of the farm. 
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VIII. Variation of the SiX' Field Hotatitm. 

The fear which was entertained as to the 
success of clovrer after pea-fallow, raade me 
hesitate whether to prefer the rotation described 
above, or another also of six fields, but without 
giving an entire year and field to broad-cast 
peas. On this account, I tried both plans, on 
dififerent parts of my fields, from 1849 to 1852 
inclusive. My preference changed at differ- 
ent times, when balancing the difieren tad van- 
tages and disadvantages of each. But the 
experience of the last crop has convinced me 
of the superior Ijenefiis of the regular six-shift 
rotation, just described fully — and of the pro- 
priety of discontinuing the variatiun so far 
kept up on trial on a smaller part of each suc- 
cessive year's corn-field. This variation may 
' be most plainly designated as being precisely 
the same as the five-shift rotation with second- 
ary crop of peas before described, (VI ,) with 
one more year added to the time of the clover 
(or third crop of the course,) and of course 
the postponement of the process of clover 
fallow for one year longer than in the five-shift 
rotation (of V. and^VI.) Though I have 
now abandoned this variation, because at last 
preferring another plan, yet as the former pos- 
sesses some peculiar advantages, and more- 
over, except in having one more year of clo- 
ver, agrees precisely with the best form of the 
five-field rotation, f VI.,) I will still describe 
and remark upon this variation, as if in use. 

First Year-^Secondary Crop of Broad- Cast Peas 
On the field when in corn, (the first year of 
the rotation VH,) a small portion, embracing 
the lowest, stififest and richest land, (which 
would be the least suited to pea-culture and 
the most to clover,) was not planted in peas, 
but was sown broad-cast, with the last plough- 
ing of the corn, early in July. The corn (as 
before staled of all,) wj*s cut off, and put in 
shocks, beginning after the middle of August. 
The pea-vines usually grow well, and make a 
good cover to the land before frost. But such 
growth under corn, is not near so heavy, or 
so well matured, as that of the other separate 
pea-fallow. At the time for wheat-seeding, 
the high corn stubble is cot off at the ground 
with chopping-hoes, and the land ploughed, 
turning in (very imperfectly) the cover of pea- 
vines, and the wheat is sowed and harrowed in. 
Besides obtaining the munuring benefit of 
this crop of pea-vines, I counted on another in 
the breaking of the otherwise immediate suc- 
cession of the two cereal crops, corn and 
wheat. For though they still occur at the 
same times as usual, the thick shading legu- 
minous crop is interposed, and has full pos- 
session of the land for 6 to 8 weeks, between 
the death and removal of the corn and the 
springing of the wheat. The growth of peas 
also lessens the usual growths of crab-grass 
and fox-tail, which otherwise and generally 
cover corn-land of good quality, and all the 
land in a wet season, as soon as the tillage 
labors cease. 



This mode of sowing pe'as has recently be- 
come much extended, in my neighborhood and 
elsewhere in Virginia. It is adopted in pre- 
ference by my neighbors, because it requires 
no change of the other crops of any ordinary 
rotation — in all of which wheat follows corn, 
and between which crops peas may thus be 
interposed, with equal advantage. This has 
also been a much older practice in North Ca- 
rolina. My own observation;:; of the beneficial 
results to wheat are of little value. I have not 
yet been able to carry through any accurate 
experiment and measurement of products for 
this purpose— and have had no other entirely 
reliable subjects for comparison. But oibet 
farmers, from recent trials, declare that they 
have obtained decided benefits to their wheat 
crops from thus interposing the growth of 
peas as green manure. And the older and 
more extended practice and approval, and 
continued improvements thereby made, of 
many intelligent farmers in North Carolina, 
offer still older and fuller testimony in favor 
of this particular plan; which may be made 
a part of any rotation in which wheat is sown 
aAer com of the same year. 

Second Year — wheat following Peas on Corw- 

LaiuL, 

On this, clover is sown, as usual — and the 
operation of the wheat crop Is to prepare for 
clover, in addition to the maia object of pro* 
ductioD and profU, 

Third Year — Clover ^ of Second Yearns Growth, 

The clover of this year is treated (so far as 
convenient) precisely as described above for 
the like clover which, in the general plan, 
comes in the fourth year. The operation of 
this crop in the rotation, is also like that of 
the former. 

Fourth Year — Clover ^ coiitimied to the TIdrd 

Yearns Growth, 

Until recently, and while it was still a new 
culture, it was generally supposed that clover, 
being a biennial plant, would not keep posses- 
sion of the ground for the third year from 
the sowing. Hence the ploughing under for 
wheal, where designed, or otherwise to pre- 
cede com, was universally done in the latter 
part of the second year. But whether the 
mowing of the plants before the first seeding 
operates to extend the usual duration of their 
life — or whether new plants spring long after 
the sowing, (both of which I believe to occur,) 
I found that on my land the cover of clover 
of the second year is maintained well through 
the third year. The plants do not grow so 
tall as in the second year, but cover the land 
more thickly on the third than in the second 
year. This observation applj^s to cases where 
the first growth of the second year had been 
mowed. 

This crop is ploughed under to prepare for 
wheat, in the same manner and time as the 
clover Q^ the same year (and pf only the se- 
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cond year's growth,) io the general rotation, 
as beXore staled. The same manuring and 
oiher operations belong to both. But the con- 
tinuance of the clover i'or a year longer in the 
varied phin of rotation, must serve greatly to 
increase its manuring effect. The two parts 
of the field, before varied in culture, then 
are brought under the same treatment — and 
so continued to the end of the course of crops 
included in both plans of rotation. 

Thus, according to my views, every crop 
and succession in this six-field course, in both 
forms, is conformable to the theory and laws 
of rotation previously asserted. There may 
be still better or more profitable courses than 
either; but both according to theory, and in 
practical results, fur the short time of trial 
which has passed, I deem either of these 
modes preferable to aiiy other and shorter lo- 
lation known in use in this or any other re- 
gion. 

It has been admitted, that this particular 
scheme of rotation must be confined within 
certain and not very extended limits of cli- 
mate and productions. But so must every 
other form of rotation — and perhaps few can 
properly be more extended in use than this 
one. It is mere quackery to propose one kind 
of rotation, or one mode of fertilization, or of 
cropping, for general adoption. But however 
the particular crops and the terms of rotations 
may be required to vary, with changes of cli- 
mate, markets, and other circumstances, the 
principles and laws of rotation are uniform 
and fixed; and if having due regard to these 
principles and laws, more suitable crops and 
changes may be introduce<l for different local- 
ities and circumstances. It is sufficientiv dif- 
ficult, with all the aids of reasoning and ex- 
perience, for a farmer to determine upon and 
adopt a rotation the best suited for the cir- 
cumstances of his own farm. It would be 
far more difficult to pronounce on the fitness 
of the plan the most approved by theory, for 
other and distant localities, even though the 
crops may be alike. I shall not, therefore, 
be so presumptuous as to advise what might 
even appear to me as the proper changes, 
where the principal crops must of necessity 
be different from mine. But it may not be 
useless to offer a few remarks on some of the 
important crops of other regions or rotations, 
and their peculiar fitness for performing cer- 
tain of the requisite purposes of a good ro- 
tation. 

Tobacco was formerly the principal if not 
the sole market crop on every farm in lower 
and middle Virginia. The subsequent ex- 
haustion of the lands, the low price of this 
crop for some years, and the extension of and 
preference for wheat culture, ail served to put 
an end, almost entirely, to the culture of to- 
bacco in the tide-water region— and greatly to 
restrict the extent in the upper country. Hav- 
ing never cultivated this crop, I have no per- 
sonal experience of its value as a market 



product. But whatever may be its advan- 
tages or disadvantages in other respects,! 
have no doubt that tobacco culture is an 
admirable part of a rotation which would 
otherwise be entirely of grain and grass. — 
All testimony concurs in putting tobacco as 
the best known preparatory crop for wheat. 
And this agrees entirely with the princi- 
ples which 1 have slated. Tobacco requires 
and must have rich land, and thoroughly 
cleansing tillage. Thu^n the land is left for 
wheat both rich, and clear of weeds. But 
further, from ihe total want of similarity be- 
tween the two plants, it may be presumed that ' 
no insect which could feed on wheat, can live^ 
through the preceding growth and tillage of 
tobacco. Therefore there is gained the still 
more important object for the wheat, of the 
total removal, for the time, of all its insect 
enemies. It is safe to infer, that wherever 
tobacco-cnliure is expedient and profitable, it 
will be a valuable improvement m any rota- 
tion to make the tobacco crop, so far as it ex- 
tends, precede wheat. Where thus substituting 
Indian corn, as the preparing crop for wheat, 
the benefit of the tobacco in the rotation will 
be still greater. And I aho infer, though 
merely on the theoretical grounds stated, that 
tobacco, on account of its dissimilarity to all 
other crops, may safely follow any other in 
the rotation; but will most advantageously 
follow either grass or a broad-cast grain crop, 
inasmuch as tobacco cannot be depredated on 
by any insects left by these preceding crops; 
and its thorough cultivation must prevent any 
damage, or material inconvenience, from the 
vegetable pests jiourisbed by former crops. 

But it was not for this valuable quality of the 
tobacco crop that it was prized; and indeed 
until lately, it rarely made a pan of any regu- 
lar rotation. In the early lime of our agricul- 
ture, tobacco was generally cultivated in Vir- 
ginia as cotton is now in the more southern 
states— year after year on the same field, as 
long as it was deemed the best product for 
market, and the land was still able to yield a 
remunerating crop.- Or if alternated, it was 
with corn, a very similar though less perfect 
culture, and a still more exhausting crop. 
Thus, the peculiar value of lobacco, as a ro* 
tation crop, was lost ; and its peculiar cleansing 
culture was not only put to no proper use, but 
actually was injurious to the land by the con- 
tinuation rendering the soil more subject to be 
washed off by rains. 

There is another crop in a small portion 
only of Virginia, which serves an excellent 
purpose in the ordinary rotation, and this 
without seeding, without design, and, in raost 
cases, without the cultivators bein? able to 
avoid the occurrence,or perhaps without their 
suspecting how much benefit they derive from 
This growth. This is the Eastern Shore bean. 
( Cassia chamacrisla,) 

The lands of Accomack and Northampton, 
the two "Eastern Shore" counties, are mostly 
too sandy for successful wheat culture. The 
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general (designed) rotation is 1. corn, 2. oats, 
alternated and continued without cessation. 
Tliere cannot be a viler or more exhausting 
rotation, or one n>ore offending against all 
principlesof proper succession of crops. But 
fortunately the bounty of Nature has provided 
a third, and also a manuring crop, which, not- 
withstanding the taking off a grain crop every 
year, serves to prevent rapid exhaustion, and 
even prevents any loss of fertility, if care^ be 
used to preserve and apply other ordinary 
farm-made manures. As soon as the crop of 
oats is reaped, the bean crop, which had beibre 
sprung from seeds left, by the former growth, 
in the land, grows rapidly on this peculiarly 
favorable soil, and before frost, the land is 
thickly covered by this leguminous and there- 
fore good manuring crop, of more or less lux- 
uriance according to the fertility of the land, 
its sandiness, and perhaps also tifie quantity of 
marine salt in the soil.* 

Hence, this two-field rotation is not simply 
of corn and oats, in alternate years, but with a 
secondary green and manuring crop of the 
Eastern Shore bean, regularly Ibllowing im- 
mediately after the oats. Thus,ihouc?h a two- 
field, and two-year rotation only, it is also a 
three-crop rotation, and one of these three a 
luxuriant and excellent manuring crop. This 
plant will not serve this purpose, and thrive 
so well as to cover the land, except with both 
che peculiar soil and incessant culture of the 
Eastern Shore counties. 

Cotton is the preat crop of seven or eight of 
the southern states, and is an important crop 
in some others. Yet almost every where ii is 
cultivated without any proper interchange 
with other crops, and without the semblance 
of any proper rotation. This culture is gene- 
rally continued on the same ground year afier 
3'eaV; and thus, while its great cleansing effect 
as preparation for some other crop, is lost, it is 
made the indirect means of causing great and 
universal waste of fertility. The mere pro- 
duction of cotton must be very slightly ex- 
hausting to the soil. The great bulk of the 
plant, the stem, branches, leaves and pods, and 
also the seeds, are returned to the land, and all 
which are converted to manure. The cotton 
fibre alone is necessarily removed—which is 
of very small quantity in comparison to the 
other parts. Notwithstanding this very light 
drawin? from the alimentary funds of the soil, 
this culture is in general one of the most ex- 
hausilns: and destructive of fertility. The 
continued tillage and turning of the soil, in a 
warm climatf, induces the most complete de- 
composition of all vegetable matters con- 
taitied; and if the crop does not take up these 

* The most luxuriant growth of this bean, by far, 
that I ever saw was, on one of the sea-islands of 
Northampton, (Hog Island) where the soil is a dry 
loose sand, and lying so low as to be sometimes 
covered by the water of the ocean, when unusually 
raised by high tide an^i violent east wind occurring 
to«^ether. 



new products as fast as formed, or if the soil 
is not so consiittned as to combine with and 
to fix them, these successive products of de- 
composition are carried off* by the rains aild 
the air, and so are lost. Further and still 
worse— if there is any considerable inclination 
of the surface, the always clean and finely 
pulverized soil is swept off by every heavy 
rain, until all is removed down to, or even into 
the barren sub-soil. It is a melancholy subject 
of reflection that nearly all the lands of central 
Georgia, and other undulating lands of the 
southern states, are in this rapid course of 
waste, and destruction of fertility. 

It is not for me to pronounce what precise 
change of this bad system ought to be preferred. 
Though having some experience of this crop, 
and onalargescaleforVirginia^Idonotknow 
what other crop would best precede or succeed 
cotton culture. But if referring for instruc- 
tion to the general principles and laws of rota- 
tion, it will be obvious that other crops should 
intervene with cotton. Besides losing, in its 
continued culture, the advantage of the clean 
and perfect preparation of the land for some 
other and a broadcast crop, and the inducing 
of exhaustion of fertility by too long continued 
decomposition and exposure to washing rains, 
the sundry diseases, and the other disasters 
caused by known legions of various kinds of 
insects depredating exclusively on cotion, are 
doubtless the results ot this growth remaining 
year after year on the same land, to breed and 
feed its numerous peculiar enemies. 

There are more varieties of visible and 
known insects preying upon cotton, and more 
diseases of that crop, (which also probably 
are caused by other and invisible insects,) than 
of any other of our great crops. And this 
condition is precisely such as might be ex- 
pected from the doctrine I have presented. 
Cotton covers the same large fields for years 
together in numerous cases. Even when there 
is an intermission for a single year, other cot- 
ton fields are in contact, and ready to receive 
and support, and encourage the further propa- 
gation of the myriads of different kinds of 
insects. Where more than half of all the 
cultivated land of a broad region is always 
under cotton, the insects of all kinds peculiar 
to or preferring cotton as their food, must in- 
crease and depredate in the greatest possible 
measure. 

The value of the southern pea as a manuring 
and preparatory crop has been considered as 
the most important feature of my present ro- 
tation. But in the best cotton region, which 
has also the best climate for peas, the latter 
crop would have other values, as a grain or 
market crop, or a forage crop. It may be 
either (as is usual there) made a secondary 
crop to follow com, in the same year— or oc- 
cupy separate ground, and be either tilled or 
broad-cast. The great and peculiar values of 
this crop have not yet been dulv appreciated, 
or made full use of,"and especially in the most 
favored region for the growth. It may enter 
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profitably in difiereoi plans of rotaiioo in va- 
rious characters — whether the products be 
designed for market, for stock feeding on the 
grouod,orformaoure><and whether the growth 
be used for cleaDsiog and for alteinatioa with 
crops of very difierect character. 

la Eoglaod, root-crops, beets, carrots and 
especially turnips and potatoes (Irish) make 
valuable parts of rotations. Experience has 
2)0t found the same value of these roots in our 
dryer and wanner climate. But there is an- 
other root, the sweet putato, especially favored 
in growth in the cotton region, and there al- 
ways extensively cultivated, which ought to 
be made to give its peculiar benefits, of deep 
and tboroDgb pul verizaiion of the soil, to some 
other succeeding; crop the mosi requiring such 
preparation, and al^o of dillcieut ciiaracicr 
irom the potato. 

There is another class of plants, of the 
pumpkin or cymlin tribe (cucurbUaceaf) Silmost 
peculiar to the agriculture of the United 
Slates, and which, from their di^erence of 
character from all other cultivated crops, 
would seem to offer good subjects to be em- 
braced in a rotation. The values of these 
plants, and their culture, and the amount of 
product, have not been tested with any accu- 
racy; and they have not been at all tried as 
parts of a rotation. Pumpkins have been very 
generally cultivated as a secondary crop with 
corn. Cymlins have been almost confined 
to garden culture. The value ol both for 
succulent food for stock must be very impor- 
tant. But of the extent of this value, or <>f 
the rate of production there is little koown — 
and nothing of the fitness of these crops to 
vary and improve a rotation. For this last 
purpose they possess the important quality of 
difiering greatly from all other usually culti- 
vated field crops. 

Barley and rye, where now profitable, might 
take the place of wheat or oats in any scheme 
of rotation. Hemp, fiax, buckwheat, are im- 
portant crops in other regions, though scarce- 
ly known in our culture. Where desirable to 
introduce these or any other crops, their re- 
spective places in a succession of crops must 
be fixed according to their respective charac- 
ters, and to the desired difference of agricul- 
tural character from the preceding and suc- 
ceeding crops. The general principles set 
forth, have only to be Kept in view, to adapt 
any new crop to any rotation. 

The pea raised in field culture in- New 
England is a, very difierent plant from the pea 
so valuable for the south — though one of the 
usually worthfess Reports from the Patent 
Office brings in both products as of one kind. 
The northern or European pea is one of the 
many varieties of which some are cultivated 
in our gardens only, and furnish the delicious 
table vegetable known as "green peas." They 
are much better adapted to a northern climate; 
and in northern Europe, and in New England, 
some of the more hardy varieties are cultivated 
to profit as broad-cast field crops. It being a 



pod -bearing plant, growing broad-ca&t, it may 
safely be pronounced a cleansing and manur- 
ing crop, and because of these 'characters, well 
suited to precede wheat; and if sufficiently 
productive, to occupy the same place in a 
northern rotation that our southern pea may 
in lower Virginia, and farther southward. 

Objections noticed^ and Cfeneral Remarks, 

The strongest objection mnde to the general 
six-field rotation described, (not the variation 
therefrom,) is the greater labor required in the 
necessary ploughing (breaking up) for wheat 
culture 01 the space of three fields; whereas the 
five-shift rotation requires but the ploughing of 
two fields for this purpose. This difficulty is 
not so great as it at first appears. My arable 
laud, about 750 acre>, ua the iit^c-field roiation, 
would give 150 acres to each field. The 
ploughing of two of these for wheat (one of 
clover and one after corn,) would amount 
to 300 acres. The same surface on the six- 
field rotation, gives 125 acres to each field. 
One clover field is ploughed for wheat, and 
the pea-field is ploughed twice, (once for sow- 
ing peas, and a^ain to plough under the vines ) 
the three operations making 375 acres of plough- 
ins, or 75 more than on the five-field rotation. 
This additional labor (as well as the expense 
of seed) is more than compensated in the 
greaterimmediate product — besides the greater 
prospective improvement and product to be 
obtamed from the latter rotation giving one 
more crop of green manure, in the pea-ciop 
ploughed under. 

But the labor of one of these plooghings is 
so light that it costs very little. This is the 
ploughing of the last year's corn land in the 
spring for sowing peas. The old annual grasses 
are then dead, and so nearly rotted as to ofiTer 
no impediment to the plough. The roots of 
the corn-stubble also are half rotted and very 
tender. There is usually nothing else on the 
land; and the ploughing in March, April, or 
May, as may be most convenient, is very easy 
and rapid work. A two-mule plough will 
easily break two acres or more. Further: 
there is usually enough spare time of the teams 
to plough this field, after the breaking of the 
land for corn is finished, and before tillage la- 
bors begin; or if later, when a hasty rain has 
made the corn-field too wet for tillage, and 
the earth is too wet for hauling marl, and yet 
the firm land designed for peas is in good con- 
dition for being ploughed. This ploughing 
has taken very little of team labor that could 
have been otherwise used advantageously. — 
The only serious difiiculiy has been produced 
by postponing the ploughing so late, that the 
soil was so hardened by drought (in June) that 
it was ploughed badly, and with great labor, 
and in some cases could not be ploughed at 
all. in proper time for sowing peas. 

But the proper ground of compmrison of 
this with any other rotation, is not the differ- 
ence of labor alone, but of both the respective 
labor and products of each. The labor te- 
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quired for this six-shift' rotation is cerlainlv 
greater than that of the five-shirt. But so will 
be the products, and in a stUl greater excess. 

Another objection that has been brought is 
that this rotation is unnecessarily enriching — 
that is, furnishing more manure in green crops 
than required to maintain progressive improve- 
ment of crops. This fault is certainly the 
best that could exist. Any such extent of ma- 
nuring will produce a proportionate increase 
of grain crops. And, if desired, it is very 
easy to take more of exhausting products from 
the land. For example; in planting of the 
corn-field generally in pe'as, and harvesting 
the product of ripe peas; for seed and sale, and 
vines for forage— and in extending grazing on 
the clover-fields, and thence deriving more pro- 
fits f rum live block. Another exira draught 
from the richet-t spots might be made thuf^, as 
has been already tried with success, some 
years ago. On the richest and deepest soil, 
(the bottoms of ancient ponds, designated here 
as "black" or *'mud land,") the wheat some- 
limes grows so thick and rank as to smother I 
and kill all the young clover. In such cases, | 
if the ground is moist and solt enough, it will  
be well to plough such parts immediately after [ 
removing the wheat, sow peas, and on the '. 
vines ploughed under, make an extra crop of 
wheat. The like course being pursued the 
next year, will bring this spot under the gen- ! 
eral regular wheat crop with the remainder of 
the field, in wheat on clover-fallow. 

The like course of taking an extra crop of 
wheat, preceded by an extra green manuring 
crop, may also be adopted for ground much 
infested with perennial root-weeds, as wire- i 
grass. But in any such case, if the land is | 
good, the pea-manuring will give as much to j 
the land as the succeeding wheat crop will 
abstract of its productive power; and, there- 
fore the additional cropping in both these cases 
would not render the rotation more exhausting. 

There would be other ready means for with- 
drawing or taking compensation for any ex- 
cessive and unnecessary fertilizing supplies 
which this rotation might offer in future time, 
or to land already highly enriched. The first 
growths of clover, succeeding both crops of 
wheat, I have already advised the removal of, 
by either mowing, or grazing permitted dur- 
ing the natural time of first blossoming only. 
Among the reasons stated for this advice, was 
the cleansing of the land of the weeds which, 
if not cm ofif before seeding, would, by their pro- 
duct, pollute the next crop of wheal. For this 
purpose, the closest grazing of the clover-field, 
for a short time only, before these weeds ib rm 
their seeds, (or late in May,) would be very 
heneficial; and not only for destroying these 
bad weeds, but aisp in giving a more close 
texture to the soil, and so making it more suit- 
able for both the succeeding wheat and clover. 
According: to the general plan, and for pro- 
gressive fertilization, it was before advised 
that the stock should be soon withdrawn, and 
the second growth of elover entirely given to 



manu re the land. But if such manuring should 
be deemed superfluous, the grazing might be 
continued. In this manner many more cattle 
and sheep might be kept, and much more of 
the products of live-stock obtained. With 
suitable and regular supplies of summer grass 
and winter forage, stoclc-keeping and fattening 
would be more profitable than exclusive grain- 
raising for market, Unfortunately, our some- 
times severe and altogether uncertain summer 
droughts prevent regular supplies of grass 
even from the best lands, and present a formi- 
dable obstacle lo fextensive and profitable feed- 
ing of live-stock for market. 



For the Southern Planter. 

RAT PROOF CORN CRIB. 

Mr. Editor^— HfLving for several years 
past sustained considerable Jose rrom the 
rats and mice upon my corn after it was 
housed, I determined last summer to erect 
a crib, from a plan of my own, which I 
was satisfied would be proof against their 
depredations, and at the same time preserve 
the corn in a sound, sweet condition. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 had the house buill under my 
immediate directions, and cribbed my corn 
in it last fall; and though the temptation 
of a well replenished crib has been pre- 
sented to them ever since, I am gratified 
to know that neither rat nor mouse has 
yet been able to show its head inside of its 
walls. 

I am indebted for my success, not to any 
fortuitous circumstance, but to the merit of 
the plan itself; and as I now have, what 
has to me long been a desideratum, a neat« 
cheap and durable crib, perfectly rat and 
mouse proof, i propose to give you a de- 
scription of the plan, from which any of 
youc readers, who may desire to do so, 
may erect one in time to house the incom- 
ing crop. 

My crib is a framed building, the frame 
of which is executed verv much in the 
usual way. The sills, which should be 
twelve by eight inches in size, iramed with 
the Sides down, rest upon brick pillars, 
twenty inches in height, and of a thickness 
corresponding with the width of the sills, 
so that there will be no projection of the 
pillars beyond the sills, tu fui;nish a lodg- 
ment from which the rats can attack the 
fioor of the building! 

The number of pillars will depend upon 
the length of the house. One at each 
corner will be sufficient for a house of fif- 
teen feet and under; if over that length, 
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there should be one of like thickness under 
the middle of the side sills. 

To render the house perfectly steady, 
the pillars should extend at least two feet 
from the corners under the sides and ends. 
The floor is laid of well seasoned oak 
plank one inch and a quarter thick and a 
foot wide, and securely nailed to the sleep- 
ers, which are mortised into the inner edges 
of the side sills, in such a manner that the 
upper edge of the sleepers will be one inch 
and a quarter below the ton of the sills, so 
that the plank when laid aown will bring 
up the floor to a level with the top of the 
sills, which will form a part of the floor. 
Should the body not exceed nine feet in 
height, the studs should be four and a half 
by two and a half inches, and the corner 
posts four and a half by six inches in size. 
if it exceed that height, they should be 
wider. It must be securely braced, and 
all the framing of oak. The roof which 
is shingled, should project from a foot to 
eighteen inches, according to the height of 
the house, over the sides and ends, to pro- 
tect the body from the weather. Oak 
strips, two inches wide and one inch and 
a half thick, are put on the outside of the 
frame horizontally, at every two feel, by 
beins: let into the studs and posts a depth 
equal to their thickness, so as to present 
an even surface on the outer side. To 
these strips and to the sills ixnd plates the 
weather boarding, which is put on verli- 
ciilly, is securely nailed. The hoardings 
consist of tough oak plank, sawed one inch 
and aquarterthickand five inches wide, and 
of a length corresponding with the eleva- 
tion of the house. The planks should be 
thoroughly seasoned, and the edges jointed 
to a gauge, so as to be of an equal width 
all the way, and should be dressed on the 
outside if the house is to be painted. They 
are nailed on a quarter of an inch apart, 
and extend from a halfinch below the 
bottom edge of the sills to the sheetings. 
The distance apart is best regulated oy 
having strips a foot long and a quarter of 
an inch thick, which should be placed be- 
tween the edges till the planks are nailed. 
In order that the boaraing may be well 
fitted to the sheeting, the raRers should be 
flrst nailed on, and a plank tacked to them 
in the place of the sheeting till the boarding 
is on. This part of the work should be well 
executed, and the directions given strictly 
followed, as the eflicacy of the house to 
turn rats and mice depends upon the wea- 
ther boarding being so put on that no crack 
can be found when the house is completed 



that is more or less than a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The boarding when 
seasoned and jointed will be very little, if 
any, over four inches and a half wide, so 
that there will be a crack of a quarter of 
an inch, extending from bottom to top for 
every four and a half inches, for airing 
and drying your corn, which will ventilate 
the crio as thoroughly as can be desired, 
and will perfectly dry any bulk of corn not 
exceeding nine feet thick. The importance 
of having the weather boarding and floor- 
ing perfectly seasoned is now obvious, for 
otherwise the cracks will be so enlarged 
by shrinkage as to permit the rats to enter. 

The projections of the roof at the sides 
is easily etliected by letting the feet of the 
rafters extend over the desired distance; 
and is accomplished at the ends, either by 
the plates extending the requisite distance, 
and putting on an additional couple of 
rafters at each end-^or, when the projec- 
tion is less than fifteen inches, by permit- 
ting the sheeting, which should be an inch 
thick, to extend over and nail on a verge 
board to the end of the sheeting. 

The weather boarding should he nailed 
at the sill with twelve penny nails, one in 
each edge — ten penny will answer at the 
other places of nailing. A house thus 
constructed is as strong and secure as can 
be desired, and I had as soon attempt to 
break into any crib I ever saw as mine. 

The height and length of the house can 
be increased to suit the wants of the build- 
er, but its width should never exceed nine 
feet, unless the corn is perfectly dry when 
housed. Rooms of convenient size may 
be cut ofi* for shelling, or partitions may 
be erected for keening the corn in separate 
parcels, if desired. 

The shutter to the door should fit closely, 
and the upper step leading: therein be at 
least two feet and a half below the door- 
sills to prevent rats from jumping in when 
it is open. 

I would advise by all means that the 
house be painted on the outside, not only 
because it will render it more durable, but 
that it will prevent shrinkage of the wea- 
ther boarding and add greatly to its 
appearance. 

Rats cannot climb or adhere to the walls 
of a house thus constructed for a moment, 
nor can they, in consequence of its eleva- 
tion from the ground, eflect anything from 
that quarter. Now, as to its cost. My 
crib, built in a village where everything 
was purchased at high prices, and the 
materials hauled eight miles, holds about 
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hfty barrels, and cost, including tb^ paint- 
ing, about fortv dollars. In the country, 
where materials are cheaper, and where 
the farmer can do his owjn hauling, I am 
satisfied that a house, holding one hundred 
barrels, can be completed for sixty dollars; 
and one holding one hundred and fiAy 
barrels, for eighty dollars. 

These prices may, at first view, seem to 
be high to pay ibr a corn crib; but I am 
satisfied when we take into the estimate 
the saving effected in the quantity, as well 
ns the preservation in quality of the corn, 
by the exclusion of rats and mice, together 
with the neatness and durabiliiy of the 
crib, it will be true economy to adopt the 
plan and incur the expense at once. You 
will at least have the satisfaction of know- 
, ing when you partake of the '^staff of life" 
that it is not made of corn in which the 
mice have raised, and through which the 
ra^s have roamed at pleasure ibr months 
past. 

C. Y. Thomas. 
MartvisviUe, Va» 



For the Southern Planter. 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 

EXPCRIENCB WITH BRINING AND LIMING AS 
A REMEDY, AND MODE OF APPLICATION. 

Mr, Editor, — From various quarters, ns 
well as from the'Planier, it appears there 
is much concern if not alarm at the preva- 
lence of the smut in the crops of wheat. 
To inquirers on the subject it may be use- 
ful to have farther testimony of the efBcacy 
of the brining and liming so generally 
known or heard of. 

Some twelve or thirteen yeari^ since the 
crops became very much infested with 
various ofiensive interminglers, especially 
spelt and garlic — the consequence of the 
fallowing system in a great degree. To 
correct this evil, I got into the habit of 
floating or rather immersing my seed in 
the strongest brine and skimming off the 
lighter bodies with a miniature net. By 
pouring the* wheat, in a thin or slender 
stream, into a wide half hogshead, and 
that half full of the brine, and stirring with 
the hand or a paddle frequently, most if 
not all the lighter bodies will fioat, when 
they are readily removed. After practis- 
ing this process for several years much to 
ray satisfaction, I bought a parcel of old 
books at an auction, (I like old books, Mr. 
Editor, they are generally truthful.) and 



found among them one on agriculture. — 
Among the diseases of wheat treated of 
by the author, Uredo Foetida was very de- 
scriptively spoken of, and the remedy set 
forih very clearly, viz: brining and liming. 
The origin was this: A vessel loaded with 
wheat was stranded on the coast (of Eng- 
land, as well as I recollect,) and the cargo 
fully saturated with sea water. This oc- 
curring at seeding time, it was bought by 
the neighboring mrmers at a very reduced 
price Ibr seed. The succeeding crop from 
this seeding was found tree from the dis- 
ease, whilst the crops of the country gene< 
rally were grievously injured by the emut. 
Now this was playing precisely into my 
hand — I had only to lime. This is ejected 
by taking the seed out of.the brine as soon 
as well washed and freed from the garlic, 
spelt and cheat, and putting it into a bar* 
rel fixed on legs with holes in the bottom, 
which are covered over with pieces of old 
stocking stretched and tacked over them 
so as to retain the wheat and permit the 
escape of the thin whitewash. This is 
poured in suddenly, so that every part of 
the seed shall receive an equal portion of 
the fluid wash. The seed is now ready for 
the sower, but should it not be sown for 
two or three days, no injury will result, if 
it is kept spread. When the seed is thus 
treated and permitted to get dry, each 
grain will be found covered with a very 
thin coat of lime, not sufficient to deceive 
the sower materially as to the quantity 
thrown at each cast, nor so roughened as 
to prevent its gliding through the open- 
ings of a well constructed drill — though, 
this last remark is mere opinion, all others 
being the result of observation. If the 
grain while wet be rolled in lime, the bulk 
is increased inconveniently in several re- 
spects which are sufficiently obvious. 

The barrel should be mounted on legs 
pretty much as if prepared to make lye, 
bnt so far apart as to receive a tub beneath 
to catch the escaping lime water or white- 
wash. Both the brine and whitewash are 
repeatedly used, and added to as they be- 
come exhausted. Since adopting this pre- 
paration of seed-wheat, I have not seen 
a graiq.of smut in my crop, the growth of 
such seed, and this for some twelve or 
fourteen years. I understand a man in 
Nottoway tried the brining and liming last 
fall^ and is fully convinced from the result, 
that the process promotes the disease. — 
There was some blunder in his process, 
evidently. A (yrentleman of this county 
sowed a bushel of salt to the acre on his 
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wheat recently seeded, last fall ; bis crop 
suffered from smut — therefore, salt alone 
does not destroy t!ie smut seed. 

Thos. Meacx. 
Amelia, Sept, 13, 1S52. 



For the Sooth era Planter. 

WELL DONE. 

» 
"That which is worth doing, is worth doing well.' 

Mr. Editor, — I once made a rail fence 
around my corn lot, and said that will do; 
but, behold, it did badly, for the panels 
were so straight that the wind blew it down 
and my neighbor's cattle destroyed a* por- 
tion of my corn, and they would have de- 
stroyed all, had I not have cut hundreds 
of poles and brush, wherewith to prop and 
tin up my fence, so that th^ winds could 
not shake it nor the cattle get to it. And, 
my eons, this is not all about this matter, 
for I shot one of my neighbor's oxen, and 
we had a fall out and a lawsuit about it. 
And yet this is not all, for the next year 
the fire got into the leaves and brush about 
my fence, and all went together like wild 
fire. So my crop of corn did not pay for 
the fence, and the fence gone. Now, said 
I, I will make a stone fence in this clear 
place, and at it I went. Well, when it 
was done, it looked quite neat, and I said, 
now let the winds blow, and the fire? rage, 
and the oxen charge, but I aek no boot; 
and so I did not for that year. But the 
next winter the frosts gave my fence a 
shake on the hill side, and much of it tum- 
bled. Now, if I had dug a level about 20 
inches wide, and laid thereon some large 
stone as a foundation for the lower side of 
the fence, I would have saved many dol- 
lars, and my mortification of mind. 

I once put up a large rack, and filled it 
with straw for my cattle. The feet of the 
poles not being well planted in the ground, 
it fell upon and killed a valuable cow for 
mfe. So not only my labor was lost, but I 
was minus one cow worth $25. 

I once owned a piece of ground infested 
with the wire worm; and neglecting to 
plough in the winter, I made no com. So 
my labor was all lost. A nd, worse than 
that, a continuation of wet weather forced 
me to plough the' ground whilst wet, and 
it being clny, it was thereby much dam- 
aged. Now. my sons, I thought this was 
bad, but one evil begets many; so I had 
to borrow moneyyand go ten miles to buy 
bread. 



I now own a meadow of five acres, 
through which, in days past, I cut a ditch 
to condoet a small stream, and said that 
will do. In June I mowed the meadow 
and had the hay nearly ready for stack- 
ing, when a heavy shower of rain fell and 
swept the platter. By this operation I lost 
one hundred dollars' worth of hay. Now, 
my eons, just look at the case: Had I spent 
only ten dollars more in cutting a ditch 
sufficient to convey the water, (like my 
neighbor John) I would have saved ninety 
dollars, and bad feelings, and my credit too. 

Being a little stingy, I once trusted my 
spring house door to the tying of a rope, 
rather than expend money in the purchase 
of a lock ; and behold a rogue took thence 
a large crock of butter, and a big jug of 
milk, altogether worth about six dollars. 
Now, my sons, see that again: twenty-five 
cents would have bought a lock, then all 
were safe, and I should not have grieved 
at finding out I had a bad neighbor. 

I told you above that I was stingy — aye 
it is bad for one to have to tell the truth 
on himself; but so it was, once my man 
George complained that he slept very cold, 
and requested me to give him another 
blanket, but I told him I could not afford 
it. Now, my sons, the consequence was, 
that I had to afford to pay a doctor twenty 
dollars to cure him of rheumatism^ and 
one month's work lost beside. 

The above reminds me of one of my 
neighbors who neglected (o cram his house 
with mud until the cold weather was upon 
him. The consequence was, the mortar 
all fell, six additional blankets had to be 
bought for night, and an additional load of 
wood for day; and what was lost by the 
operation you can say as well as L 

I once had two neighbors, one a real 
German and the other an old-fashioned 
Virginian. The German fenced a lot of 
grass for his cow, where she was always 
?eady to be cared for, and to be milked in 
due season, rain or shine. The conse- 
quence was, the family had always plenty 
of milk and butter of the very best qualify. 
The Virginian turned his cow on the com- 
mons, and told her go ahead old lady, now 
shift for yourself. The consequence wa?, 
the family had very little milk or butter, 
and that of very poor quality ; and when 
the children cried f(*r milk, I don't know 
where my jug went to. Now, my sons, 
although I am getting a little out ol order, 
yet I will tell you, every day, Sunday or 
no Sunday, about two hours by sun in the 
eveding, a negro was started through the 
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neighborhood in search of this cow. I 
have often heard the inquiry, "has you 
seen any thing of my cow Pidy to-day?" 
Sometimeci the cow was not tound at all; 
but generally she was trotted home to be 
milked, and then starved till pext day ten 
o'clock; and yes, when ten o'clock did 
come, the flies came too. I don't know 
wbieh tq mpst pity, the old cow, the owner, 
or the law requiring the German to fence 
up his fields to keep off old Pidy. 

NoWj ray sons, you see that experience 
has taught me much ; but behold it can 
now profit me nothing, for I am old and 
compelled to quit business* I can never- 
theless write, and before bidding you adieu 
for the present I admonish you to ever 
bear in mind that any thing which is worth 
doing is worth doing well. 

Old Amherst. 
August, 1852. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

TO KEEP POTATO SEED. 

Mj\ Editor, — As so many of our good 
citizens have failed the last winter in pre- 
serving Iheir sweet potato seed, and there- 
by suffered much inconvenience attended 
with expense, I will now do what I have 
long intended, and give the World an in- 
fallible remedy for this evil. Two gentle- 
m-en of my acquaintance took supper i^ith 
me the oth^r night .in search of seed, and 
paid they had intended to ride all night if 
they could not otherwise obtain a supply. 
Now why should thi^ be endured, when a 
«imp1e remedy is at hand ? If the South- 
era Planter shall perform no other service 
during the year, tnis knowledge will more 
than repay the subscription price to those 
•who need it. But is our panacea really 
infallible 1 In proof I would say, that my 
father failed to keep seed almost invaria- 
bly for more than twenty years. He tried 
many experiments, and concluded there 
Was something radically amiss in his soil 
and cellars ; but upon this plan his son-in- 
law and successor invariably sells to his 
neighbors. The whole secret is in the use 
of dry oak leaves applied to the sides of 
your cellar or kiln as an absorbent, with a 
few on top. Let the potatoes be put away 
immediately, or as soon as convenient after 
they are dug, and if in a cellar apply Ihe 
leaves freely, say a foot thick at the sides 
as you raise your heap, and cover on top 
to about the same depth. Do the «ame 



for those intended for use. To obtain 
room, or avoid rats, a kiln is sometimes 
necessary remote from any house or stack, 
which can be made upon the ground a 
little elevated; then it is necessary to apply 
leaves, boards and earth, and enclose it in 
a rail pen, and fill the pen with leaves or 
straw and cover it with plank or boards. 
It is best to leave a small aperture at the 
top of the kiln for a few weeks, that the 
vapour may escape. 

Matthew W. Jackson. 



For the Southerp Planter. ^ 
CLOVER— PLASTER— THE ROLLER. 

Mr. Editor, — Having succeeded, in this 
year of general failure, in obtaining the 
best stand of clover I have ever had, I will 
tell you how I did it. 

My oats land, which was in corn last 
year and subsoiled, was broken up ten 
inchesdeep with a two-horse Eagle plough, 
(the crack plough of Yankeedom, which 
took the premium at the World's Fair*) and 
sown the last of March and first of April 
with two bushels of oats to the acre, and 
harrowed twice. Half a gallon of clover- 
seed and the pame quantity of timothy, 
thoroughly mixed with a bushel of plaster, 
were then sown to the acre, and the ground 
rolled with a two-horse roller made in the 
simplest way, of an oak log, seven feet 
long and a foot and a half thick, and costing 
only four dollars. The rollers levelled the 
ground, broke the clods, buried the grass 
seed to the right depth, and pressed the 
soil tight upon it; while the plaster gave 
the young clover the very food it required. 
The crop of oats was very fine, the stand 
of clover is the best possible, and (he field 
now presents a clean, smooth surface for 
the operation of the scythe next summer. 

At the same time, I sowed my wheat 
land with clover seed and plaster, and 
rolled it. The stand of clover is good, 4lt 
not quite equal to that on my oats land. 
The rolling, I thought, improved my wheat, 
besides burying the clover-seed and crush- 
ing the corn-stalks flat with the surface, 
(the corn was cut up and the wheat put in 
with tongue-ploughs.) 

I agree with your intelligent correspond- 
ent, Mr. Newman, that a quart of clover- 
seed to the acre, vitalized and stimulated 
by plaster at the time of sowing, will se- 
cure a better stand than twice or fbur times 
the quantity, without plaster. 
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I ireta my clover fielila, early in ibe 
•pring, niih a bushel ar pla»ier, a buehel 
of ashes, and a bunhel ol' Blaked lime, 
mixed, to the acre, aod never rnil with fi 
tolernble Eeason, in aecuriag fine crop* of 

A portion of my corn ground, which nas 
very cloddy, was brought inio fine tilth by 
running Ihe roller over it several times. 
A smarl boy njll roll ten acres a day with 
ease. I consider [he roller one of the most 
valuable utensils on myrarm, and I cor- 
dinlly recommend it to alt my brother 
clod- hoppers, 

C. C. B. 

Rockbridge, Va. 
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TCRHS. 

Ohe DoLMRand Twehtt-pjve Cent» per 
aDDam, which loaj be discharged b; the paj- 
mcDt of 0ms DoLLiRonl/.if paid in office or 
lent Tree of pnsiage within six moDlbs Irom 
the dale of subscription. Sii copies for Five 
DoLLinii thirteen copies foi- Tsn Dollars, 
to be paid invariably m advance. 

l:^ Subscriptions may begin with sny No. 

X^No paper will bediscomlnucd, oniil all 
" ! paid, except at liie option of 



the Publisher. 

]> Office on TwelAh, between Mair 
Gary Streets. 






POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER. 

The following are the rates of pnxtage on 
the Planter, per ftuirfer, for the distances an, 
neied— to be paid quarterly iu advance: 

Not ovfr 50 miles, U cents. 

Over 50 and not over 3tKI miles, 2} cents. 

Over 300 and not over 1000 miles, 3l cents, 

Ovpr lODO and not over 2000 miles, 5 cents. 

Over 2000 and not over 4000miles,6t cents, 

Over 40O0 mites, 71 cents. 



GUANO. 

We have been requested to aiaie ihi 
beet mode or using guano for wheaL Wt 
can do it very easily. Gunno has 
beenuaedonall ttindsof land in Ihie Stale 
for several years. It has been found to 
answer admirably on all, except, perAn;ii, 
(?) rich land; it is doubtful if ii payi well 
on that; thoiigh definite experiments eie 
yet wanting Co aecertain the fact. The 
usual quantity sowed is tno hundred 
pounds per acre — if on very poor land ont 
hundred pounds more, ll ia applied alllie 
time the wheat is, and by the aame opera- 
tion. The late Peter Meriwether, of (VI- 
betnarle, "covered it with one, two, and 
three-horse ploughs, with the coulter, and 
with the harrow;" "he could see no differ- 
ence from the different modes of applirS' 
lion whether covered shallow or deep." 

We put it in with a shovel plough— fte 
coulter shovel, not the bull tongue— snd 
with a one-horse turn plough or mould- 
board. Bui we do it because we pnl in 
our wheat in that way. Where wheat a 
sowed with Ihe drill .the guano should of 
course be applied previously, and we think 
at the first harrowing. Certitioly, ibeland, 
if already in good order, should not be 
harrowed or worked ag^in merely to get 
the guano in. Rather than do that, ve 
would plough in both together, omittiDg 
the use of Ihe drill entirely even if it had 
been obtained expressly for wheal sowing, 
because there is great risk of getting lli« 
land loo fine for wheat thereby, as madi 
of it I* every year in the ordinary conrw 
of what is called a thorough preparation. 

Guano abounds in lumps; these must b« 
got rid of and the whole mnsa reduced lo 
a fine dust. Dr. Osborne, of Willow Hill, 
Surry county, in a communication whicb 
we published last fall, recommended that 
water be plentifully sprinkled over tli« 
bags, so that the clods might absorb il,Btid 
become pulverable by mere pressure ef 
Ihe hand. But one or two genilrmen who 
tried, the plan did doI succeed with it- 1' 
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was objected that it interrupted the regu- 
larity of the seedsman's cast, and that they 
would not or could not squeeze up a good 
many of the lumps. We had no opportu- 
nity to try it. Another mode is to sift it, 
and then mash the lumps with a maul, re- 
peating the process as often as necessary. 
No doubt it will facilitate this latter ope- 
ration to sprinkle the lumps plentifully with 
water and let them remain awhile before 
attempting to beat them, and the silling 
will be much expedited by taking out the 
fanners or wind-mill from an old wheat fan 
and working the sifter alone. Just previous 
to sowing, the whole should be slightly 
moistened. It will not annoy the seeds- 
nan so much, will not escape so much into 
the air, and its volatility will be slightly 
checked by the afRnity of ammonia for 
iwater. 

There is another mode of application 
that we commend for experiment to tne 
attention of those who wish to use guano 
and yet fall to get it in time. It is to sow 
It on snow, which as it melts, dissolves the 
guano and carries it into the land. We 
have heard of one case of this sort in 
which it was used with as much success 
as in any other way, and we were so much 
struck with it that we mean to try it on 
grass to the extent of a ton this winter. 

We have seen it recommended, very 
confidently by some, to apply gypsum with 
guano. We shall be able to speak more 
decidedly on this point when we got the 
result of a chemical investigation on it 
now in progress. At present there is great 
deal of mere guess work on the subject. 
No one should omit to sow guano merely 
because he cannot get gypsum to apply 
with it. 

What the quantity of guano sold this 
fall amounts to we have no means of know- 
ing. ,3ut Ealtimore, Alexandria, Frede- 
ricksburg and Petersburg have each sold 
a considerable excess over what they sold 
last year. In Richmond, we learn that the 
quantity has reached seven thousand tons, 



being about thirty per cent, ihcrease, and 
it has gone up from $43 to S53 per short 
ton, under the influence of a demand which 
cannot be anything like supplied even at 
the latter price. This is certainly very 
decisive evidence of what it has done, but 
it should make the purchaser more cautious. 
It is an articleteasily adulterated, and very 
i^xtensive frauds have been perpetrated 
in its sale to English farmers, in some cases 
to the extent of substituting an article en- 
tirely spurious. We have heard of no other 
fraud in this country than the increase of 
its weight by water. This we have known 
to be done. 



COUNTY AND DISTRICT AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETIES. 

We have received a copy of the "list 
of premiums, and rules and regulations 
for the first Agricultural Fair of the Prin- 
cess Anne Agricultural Society to be held 
at Kempsvilie on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 2?d and 24th of November, 1853. 
We have examined the rules and think 
them decidedly good, as also the list of 
premiums, which is quite a long one consi- 
dering the Society is attempting its first 
.exhibition. There is between 8200 and 
$300 to be competed for, which we take 
to be a liberal contribution to begin with. 
We are glad to learn that there is much 
fine feeling manifested by the members of 
the Society, and that it is expected that 
the fair will be well attended. We hear 
also that the competitors wiH be sufficiently 
numerous to make the exhibition interest- 
ing, and give decided impulse to the farm- 
ing interest in that section — a section, we 
take leave to say, "nut a whit behind the 
very chiefest of" our counties in agricul- 
tural and still more remarkably korHcui- 
twral advantages. Looking to remunera^ 
tion on investment, (rather than to acreable 
produce which is only one element of 
farming profits,) we pronounce that the 
whole of lower Virginia is unrivalled in 
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the Uaion; and no part of it is excelled 
bf that portion contiguous to Norfolk, 
which last year, in the very beginning of 
its development, is said to have exported 
upwards of half a million's worth of fruit 
and vegetables to northern markets. 

We have also learned that the Loudoun 
Agricultural Society, which owes its ex- 
istence to the public spirit, energy and 
generosity of its President, Ro* L. Wright, 
Esq. of that county, is to hold its first ex- 
hibition at Leesburg on the 19th of October. 

The- Valley Agricultural Society, Lewis 
W. Washington, President, holds its next 
(second annual) exhibition inCharlestown, 
on the 21st and 22d. At its first meeting 
last idll it was well attended and well re- 
presenied in all the agricultural products 
of .its region, among which it can boast 
several herds of the best cattle, and several 
flocks of the best sheep (long woolled) in 
the State of Virginia. 

The latter of these Societies will be ad- 
dressed by Mr. Bowie of Maryland, the 
former by Mr. Hallowel of Alexandria. 
We have not heard who is to address the 
farmers of Princess Anne. 

We have not heard of any other exhi- 
bition to take place this fall, and presume 
there will be none except by the Fairfax 
Agricultural Society, the particulars of 
which have not reached us. 

Other societies have been established in 
Virginia, but some of them were stillborn 
and the rest are in a state of suspended 
animation. 



THE JOINT WORM. 

In adiJition to what we published in our 
last number on the joint worm, we insert 
here the letter of Dr. Harris of Cambridflre, 
whom we have previ^ously introduced to 
our readers as the ablest entomologist of 
the Union. We hope that a conference 
between Dr. Cabell and himself, and a 
comparison of their opinions may develop 
something more satisfactory than their re- 



searches have yet been able to throw upoa 
it. The settlement of the quest ion is a 
matter of practical importance in this: if 
the animals discovered are all parasites^ 
then there is reason to hope that we are 
near the end of its ravages, as the faci 
that none others have been discovered 
proves that the eaters greatly abound over 
the eatees, but if they are not parasites 
then we can see no reason to expect exemp- 
tion yet awhile, and we must resort to the 
means pointed Out by Dr. Harris, and to 
a more or less extensive discontinuance of 
the crop, for the destruction of the worm. 

"Cannot," says Dr» Harris, "some of 
your intelligent planters take the same 
pains to ascertain the habits of the eur^/oma 
that the farmers of the middle and northern 
States have to investigate the habits of 
the Hessian and Wheat flies?" No doubt 
they can, as they also did in the case of 
tlie Hessian fly, and as Dr. Greene of Cul- 
peper has done in the case of this fly, the 
joint worm; but we apprehend that a sci- 
entific investigator can shed more light on 
the subject than the most intelligent and 
observant farmer however well disposed 
to the work. A man educate4 to this bu- 
siness, it seems to us, is alone competent 
to pursue it satisfactorily. 

We have the opportunity of getting 
such an one if we have the sense and the 
liberality to avail ourselves of it. W^e 
have learned (altogether incidentally) that 
Dr. Asa Fitch of Salem, New York, who 
has been investigating this subject to a 
very considerable extent already, deems 
it a matter of such importance that he 
means to propose to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Society of that 
State to pay his expenses into Virginia at 
the proper time that he may'get full infor- 
mation on the spot of the habits ^nd his- 
tory of the insect. "Vfe hope, for the ho- 
nor of Virginia, that tne invitation may be 
extended from this State — and wo now 
propose that it be given by our farmers. 
We learn that the actual expenses will not 
exceed seventy-five dollars. And a very 
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flmall subscription even from the more en- 
lightenotl of the sufferers will amount to 
vastJy more than this sam. To permit him 
to come on any other terms' would really 
be a reflection upon us all, a stain that we 
would avert by paying his expenses out of 
our own private purse if we had the means. 

For the Southern Planter. 
ON THE JOINT WORM. 

BY THADDEUS WILLIAM HARHIS, M. D. 

The peculiar disease, now affecting 
wheat in Virginia, seeros to be of the 
same nature as that which attacked bar- 
ley in Massachusetts above twenty-five 
years ago. This disease consists of hard, 
woody, gall-like tumors on the stem of the 
plant, situated mostly in the sheathing 
oases of the lower leaves, or in the second or 
the third joint, more rarely in the substance 
of the stem itself. On being opened, these 
tumors are found to contain several little 
yellowish white maggoty, called joint 
worms in Virginia, each lodged in a sepa- 
rate cell rather larger than its own body. 
These tumors, by tlieir pressure and hard- 
ness, obstruct the circulation, obliterate the 
hollow of the stem, and prevent its due de- 
velopment, thereby greatly reducing the 
amount of the crop. The greater part of 
the maggots remain unchanged in the tu- 
raord through the winter, and in the fol- 
lowing months of May and June are trans- 
formed to tiny, blackiesh, four-winged flies, 
belonging to the genus Eurytoma, Pro- 
fessor Cabell has ascertained that a very 
few undergo this change during the first 
summer. When first observed in Massa- 
chusetts, these insects were supposed to be 
parasites, in accordance with the known 
habits and history of others belonging to 
the8am6family;Bnd It was thought that the 
real culpriis would be found to be some 
species of Cecidomyia^ or small flies resem- 
bling the Hessian fly and the wheat fly. 
Hitherto, however, no species of Cecido- 
myixi,h^& been obtaineti from the diseased 
barley straw in Massachusetts, or from the 
diseased wheat ^J|fcw of Virginia. On the 
contrary, both, iwnJpeated instances, have 
furnished large numbers of the same kind 
of Eutytoma, If, then, this insect be the 
sole cause of the disease, as Professor 
Cabell and others are inclined to believe, 
it becomes important i6 consider whether 
the history of the insect will suggest any 



meand for dimiDisbing or arresting its 
ravages. 

As the disease is seated near the base 
of the straw, in or near the second or third 
joint, the greater part of the diseased por- 
tions will be left in the stubble when the 
grain is reaped. This fact has been no- 
ticed in barley fields in Massachusetts, and 
doubtless occurs also in the wheat fields of 
Virginia. Most of the insects remain un- 
changed in the stubble till the following 
jear. If, then, we can destroy the mag- 
gots remaining in the stubble in the field, 
beibrc they have completed their transfor- 
mations and made their escape, we shall, 
in great measure, restrain their further 
propagation and increase; for it is in the 
winged state that insects propagate their 
kindf. It has been found in Massachusetts 
that ploughing in the stubble has no effect 
upon the insects, which remain uninjured 
under the slight covering of earth, and 
easilj' make their way to the surface when 
they have completed their transformations. 
The only practicable way of destroying 
the insects, is to bum the stubble cont'dhung 
them. Some few may complete their 
transformations and take wing during the 
first summer, before the grain is reaped, 
and will thereby escape being burnt with 
the stubble; and these, if allowed to in- 
crease, will suffice to continue their race. 
The remedy suggested, to be successful, 
must be followed up in several successive 
years, and if generally adopted, and tho- 
roughly and carefully employed, cannot 
fail to exterminate the Eurytoma 

Highly manured and thoroughly tilled 
fields, by promoting a rapid and vigorous 
growth of the' plant, may render it less 
liable to suffer from the attacks of the in- 
sect. Large fields, well seeded, will pro- 
bably escape better than those that are 
smaller and thinner sown, in whirh the in- 
sects, when about to lay their eggs, can 
penetrate easily and to a greater extent. 

Cambridge^ Mass. Aug, 18, 1S52. 



WHEAT DRILLS. 

Our attesniion has been called to a new 
and improved slide drill, invented and made 
by S. & M. Pennock, at a cost of only $60 
and $65 (7 and 8 tubes,) which we learn 
has been recently tried and approved of 
by Mr. Edward Stabler of Montgomery 
county, Maryland) in not breaking the 
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grain, or diairibiitiog it in unequal qnantt'i Biandihat Mr. Stabler (Saady Spring Poet 
ties, by a fast or slow walk of the team, j Office, Maryland)) will receive ordera far 
the inventors claim for their drill a supe- 1 tbe proprietors and have thera made in 
rioriiy over other elide drills. We under* \ accordance with his riewa and espericuce. 



For Ihs Soulbeni PliDler. 

CHINA FOWLS. 



Thii variety of Tow) far aurpBasea, bolh 
in size and poner, all that have ever been 
eeen in ihe shape ofpoulcry. This has led 
many persona, not familiar with zootomy, 
to refer them to fhe family of bustards. — 
They are, however, genuioe poultry.— 
Their general color is a rich glosay brown 
or buff. Besidea their gigantic size, how- 
ever, these fowls poeaeas other diEiisctlve 
characteriaticB, among which may be men- 
tioned, as the most striking, that tbe wing 
ia jointed, co that the posterior half can 



at pleasure be doubled up and brought 
forward between the anterior half and the 
body. The birds can do ihiv at pleasure; 
and the appearance tbe maoceuvre imparts 
to their form haa procured for them the 
title of "Ostrich Fowl." The flesh is white 
and delieale. They are very prolific lay- 
ers; the eggs are of a bufi' color and pos- 
sess a very delicate flavor. The China 
fowl is well known in America under the 
name of Shanghai. A pair of these truly 
magniflceut fowta can be seen at the book- 
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store of Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse, Ea- 
gle Square, upon applifiation.to Mr. Wm. 
A. Butlers, who can furnish a few pair, 
viUich may be relied upon as being from 
the pure and original stock, imported into 
this country by Charles Sampson, Esq. of 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

p. D. B. 



The following letter would have been 
inserted in the September nun^ber with 
pleasure as it is just what we wanted at 
that time, and as will be seen elsewhere, 
wrote for to South Carolina ; but it did not 
come until the paper was in press. We 
again request that communications in- 
tended for a particular time be sent by the 
15ih of the month preceding; at larthesi 
the 22d. Really valuable articles, such 
as Mr. Wilson's, sometimes lose nearly all 
their value from. failing to reach us in time. 

For the Southern Planter. 

SMUT. 

Mr, Editor^ — There has been an unu*- 
sual prevalence of smut in many of the 
wheat crops of parts of this and the ad- 
joining county of Buckingham, at the last 
harvest; and as blue vitriol affjrds a cou- 
venient, certain and cheap remedy, I, some 
weeks ago, promised several friends to fur- 
nish, for the September number of the 
Souihern Planter, a short article describing 
the mode of using it. It was deemed de- 
sirable that it should appear in the Sep- 
tember number, in order to give time to 
those who might wish to try it, to obtain, 
in good season, a sufficient supply of the 
vitriol, as it is seldom found, in country 
stores, in quantities sufficient for agricul- 
tural purposes. An absence of three weeks 
from home, to which I returned but a few 
days since, must be my apology for send- 
ing it to you so nearly upon the issue of 
your monthly publication. 

I will mention, in the outset, as a neces- 
sary preliminary, that the wheat intended 
for seed should be made as clean as a good 
wheat-fan can make it. Then the operator, 
having provided himself with an iron pot, 
in which to dissolve the blue vitriol, and a 
vessel of suitable capacity for the wheat 



to be Ateeped in, may proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Dissolve five pounds of 
blue vitriol in hot water, and add as much 
cold water as will entirely cover fivebusheto 
of wheat, which should be gently poured 
in, or, what is better, be passed through a 
riddle, m order that the light and defective 
grains may float on the surface and be 
skimmed on*. A fterbeingrepeatedly stirred 
and cleaned of light grains, let it remain 
in the liquor from four to six hours — but 
may remain twelve hours, or, longer, with- 
out injury^ It is, then, to betaken out, 
drained and rolled in plaster; or, if that is 
not at hand, may be spread upon a floor; 
and. with occasional stirring, dried suffi- 
ficiently for sowing. A second live bushels 
may then be put in the liquor, (to which 
a<i much water should be previous!^ added 
as will supply the loss of^ quantity, or vo- 
lume, occasioned by absorption ot the first 
parcel,) proceeding in the same manner 
88 at first; <ftnd aAer it a third, but'soh)e«> 
what less quantity may follow. It is not 
deemed advisable to reduce the strength of 
Uie solution too much, and it is hnportant 
mat the liquor should rise at least half an 
inch above the snrfbce of the wheat, wheti 
first pot. in, as the swelling of the grain 
will, in a few hours, raise it to the surfaC'^N 
Before a fourth parcel of wheat is put in, 
an additional portion of the vitriol — dis- 
solved as before directed — at the rate of a 
pound of vitriol for every three bushels of 
wheat must be given, with the necessary 
quantity of cold water; and so proceed 
until the liquor becomes foul or turbid, 
when a fresh preparation must be made. 
The foregoing 1 consider the most con- 
venient, and' I have, in repeated trials, 
found it to be the most certain of all the 
remedies for smut I have ever tried or 
heard suggested. It is also a cheap re- 
medy. The blue vitriol can be bought, 
for agricultural purposes, in quantities of 
twenty -Jfive pounds, at ten cents per pound. 
I know at least that Messrs. Adie & Gray 
and Mr. R. R. Duval of Richmond, will 
furnish it at that price. The cost, there- 
fore, will be less than four cents per bushel; 
but if those who may give it a fair trial 
do not find in an increased vigor of growth 
and product of healthy gram more than 
double compensation tor nil the cost and 
labor of the preparation, their experience 
will greatly differ with mine. 
Respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
John P. Wilson. 

CuTnherland^ Aug. 24, 1852. 
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THREE RECIPES FOR THE LADIES. 

We are sometimes asked why we do not 
put more tbin^ for the ladies' benefit in 
the Planter. We always reply, and with 
truth, that we have no room. But we 
shall take room now to tell the ladies how 
to make good loaf bread, how to make 
good soap, and how to make a washing 
mixture that will save a great deal of labor 
and trouble, and that is sometimes sold as 
a secret at something like a dollar to eadh 
family. 

TO MAKE LOAF BREAO. 

Take yeast made in the following man- 
ner: Ifit Boil a handful of hops and two 
large potatoes in a quart of water for thirty 
minutes. Then strain ofi' the water, thicken 
it with two labte-spooofuls of tlour and 
boil it a little. 2d. Put one quart of pota- 
toes to boil; when done and whilst they 
are still hot mash up with them half a 
pound of flour. Then add half a gallon 
of water and a pint of hap yeast. Stir 
them well together and set the mixture to 
rise. This makes the yeaet. 

For two quarts of flour take one tea-cup 
full of this yeast, one table-spoonful of salt, 
and as much water as will make it stifl*, 
work it well and set ii away to rise. In 
the morning work it over, make it out into 
rolls or loaves and let it rise again one 
hour. Then bake it as long. 

This is the recipe which we obtained 
from the cook at the Exchange Hotel, and 
we have had good bread ever since with- 
out exception. Those who practise upon 
it will assuredly have good bread if they 
have good Jiour^ and may thank our friend 
Ballard for the luxury. Better bread than 
he has we care not to see. 

But we do not guarantee that this bread, 
or any other cooked in the usual way, shall 
be healthy. To obtain that desideratum, 
bake the bread over again the next day. 
It will then be dry and wholesome, so says 
the best physician we know. Some per- 
sons object to the flavor of bread thus 
baked a second time. They had better 



get used to it. They can never get used 
to dyspepsia, 

TO MAKE SOAP. 

Take lye strong enough to bear an egg, 
measure it into tubs or barrels, and to each 
gallon of the above strength put one pound 
of grease. Stir it every day until it thick- 
ens—then to sixteen gallons of this mixture 
add four gallons of lye as strong as the 
first. Boil until the grease entirely disap- 
pears, which it will generally do in one 
hour. If you wish to make hard soap, dis- 
solve six quarts of salt in four gallons of 
water, add it to the soft soap, stirring it in 
well and boil fifteen minutes longer. Pour 
out into tubs and cut it out when it is cold. 

This is a recipe of two generations of 
notable housewives. We have tried it 
successfully for some four or five years. 

TO MAKf: A LABOa-SAVINQ WASHIMQ 
MIXTURE. 

Take twenty pounds o\' soap melted in 
one gallon of lye: let it cool a little, and 
stir in one quart of spirits of turpentine, 
one pint of hartshorn and four ounces of 
pearlash. Put it in a stone pot, and tie 
up tightly. 

Put one pound of this mixture to twelve 
gallons of water. When it is dissolved 
put in as many clothes as the water will 
well cover, which will be about ^we or six 
dozen; let them stand half an hour; then 
press, not wrings them out and put them 
in boiling water to boil. Boil the usual 
time and throw them into cold water, rub 
them out, (the most soiled will require a 
little soap, but many pieces will not need 
a particle,) rinse them, pass them through 
blueing or starch water and hang them 
out. It is all the better to let them soak 
the previous night 

The water that the clothes are soaked 
in will do to work the colored clothes if 
they are not very dirty. These last should 
stand about twenty minutes. 

Flannels after soaking in the mixture 
should b&'washed in clear '4iot water and 
hung out. 
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We can testify of the above, after hav- 
ing tried it some three years, that it is very 
valuable, saving at least one-third of the 
time of washing, and being also a saving 
of soap. It never hurts the clothes. 

Here, then, are three recipes, each va- 
luable oi* its kind and each vouched by 
us after a satisfactory, and in two instances, 
a long continued trial. We hope others 
will be as much pleased with them as we 
have been. 



' is, in our opinion, all the better for, tha1> 
We are thus particular in calling attention 
to this animal, because he is a Virginian^ 
and so are we. We go for the home made 
article to the exclusion of the Northern 
ALWAYS, when the article is as good an 
one, and will freely give the space neces- 
sary to let piBople know that they can be 
supplied at home as well as abroad. 



SOUTHERN FRUITS. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Henry R. 
Robey of Fredericksburg, for some apples 
and pears from his nurseries near that 
town. We do not know all the varieties 
he sent us — but they were of delicious fla- 
vor and very fine, particularly the "Golden 
Pippin' and "Cathead." See his adver- 
tisement in another column. 



BULL FOR SALE. 

The bull advertised for sale in another 
part of our paper belongs to MK Charles 
Yates of Jefferson, and was raised by Mr. 
Ro. W. Baylor of the same county. He 
is of the stock of Mr. Shepherd of Shep- 
herdstown, on the dam's side, perhaps on 
the sire's also— Ac was an imported Ayr- 
shire— and that should be, to those who 
have heard of Mr. Shepherd, a guarantee 
of the purity of the breed. We have heard 
this of him on what we deem good autho- 
rity, that he imports and owns the best 
bred stock in Virginia. The bull is sold 
for no fault whatever, but only because his 
owner has enough of his progeny, and 
must move him out of their way. Some 
of his calves are now at the pail, and Mr. 
Baylor, who owns them, says in a certifi- 
cate before us that "they are very superior 
milkers." Should the purchaser desire it, 
he can also get of Mr. Yates one or two 
other animals of good blood to drive with 
the bull. He is also broke to work, and 



ERRATUM. 



In the communication of "Anon," on 
"the Hessian Fly— the Black Fly— and 
the Joint Worm," published in our Sep- 
tember number, there occurred an error in 
punctuation which made the author ex- 
press directly the reverse oi' what he in- 
tended. Pagp 283, second column, 15th 
and 16th lines, should read, instead of as 
printed, thus: "Supposing it could only be 
recognized by the bent joints, when the 
wheat was heading. Upon examination," 
(fee. 
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USE OF BLUE VITRIOL TO DESTROY 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 

The following letter we promised to pub- 
lish as soon as received. It is very satis- 
factory, and we hope not too late for the 
use of some of our friends. 

Newberry Court Hoctse, S. C. 
17th August, 1852. 

F, G, Ruffin^ Esq.-r-^iT: Your favor of 
the 2l8t ult. has been received, asking in- 
formation relative to the mode of using 
blue vitriol as a remedy for smut in wheat. 
It is very simple, and at the same time 
very effectual, as the experience oi' every 
farmer, in this section, goes to prove, from 
a use and test of at least twelve or fifteen 
years. The following is the mode and 
manner iu which it is used and applied 
with us. 

Dissolve in water, suflieient to cover or 
swim the wheat well, 1 pound blue vitriol 
for every four (some fahmers add ^^t) 
bushels seed wheat; let the wheat remain 
in this soak eighteen to twenty hours; 
take out and sow immediately, or before 
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the wheat becomes too much swollen, and 
you may rest assured there will not be one 
head of smut in the crop grown from .seed 
soaked in this way, however much the crop 
may have suffered from which the seed 
was taken. 

Some of the farmers are of opinion this 
aoak will effectually eradicate chess and 
cockle. But of this 1 am not so sure. That 
it is an effectual remedy against smut, if 
properly applied, there is not the shadow 
of a doubt. The wheat may be put in the 
soak at the same time as the blue stone, 
or allow the blue stone to dissolve, and then 
apply it. 

Very respectfully yours, 

R. Stewart. 



For the Soathern Planter. 
WORN LANDS. 

Mr. Editor J— li being a very rainy day, with 
some leisure and feeling interested in the suc- 
cess of your invaluable paper, devoted to agri- 
culture, horticulture and the household aris, I 
have (Concluded to converse a little with you 
and your readers. 

I have for the last two months been actively 
engaged in attention to the sick of my family. 
The typhoid fever in a very malignant form 
has been very fatal, and my loss of hands 
from death and sickness have been such as 
greatly to retard my plantation operations this 
year. 

My place had been proverbially healthy for 
the last thirty-five years. The typhoid is now 
prevailitig in the highest localities in our vi- 
cinity, or I should attribute ii to the situation 
of my settlement very near a stream which 
has overflowed my flat lands several limes 
since the first of April, but 1 have consulted 
with physicians of eminence and they inform 
me that the highest mountains and most ele- 
vated ridges are not exempt, and that the lo- 
cality is unimporiant. My family physician. 
Dr. J. H. Lacy, has often said that no family 
in his practice have enjoyed such health as 
oars, considering the number. 

I am of t)pioi6n that one case of typhoid 
fever, whether contracted at home or abroad, 
from any cause in a family, is sufficient cause 
to communicate it to the nurses and persons 
attending. The room of the patient is infected, 
and all immediately exposed are more liable 
to take the disease than persons in an adjacent 
room under the same roof This has been the 
case in my family— all escaping in the adja- 
cent room— but the disease is still progressing 
in milder form, and we cannot foreshow the 
result. 

This, however, is a digression (which you 
will excuse) from the object of this commu- 



nication. I believe there is such a thing as 
being too slow, too deliberate in agricuhure, 
too sUno^ too deliberate in all the departments 
of bnsine&is — a deliberation much to the an- 
noyance of business men in public bodies, ia 
our Congress and Legislatures, for instance, 
and in a ten-fold degree to the great consti- 
tuency of the country, who tamely submit to 
such abuse of themselves and wilful waste of 
lime. I have observed the slow progress of 
business in our county courts, more time often 
occupied in frivolous suits, in the extended ex- 
amination of witnesses, knowing nothing mate- 
rial, followed with provokingly long speeches 
from counsel more fully to elucidate the case, 
already made plain by testimony, when the 
whole matters (n controversy would not pay 
a very small per diem allowance lo the court 
and jurors necessarily engaged in the case. 
I once asked an fnteliigent lawyer the cause 
of so much time being consumed in court now- 
a-days. His reply was, that it was the pro- 
gress of civilization thoroughly to investigate 
all cases between man and man with a view 
lo full justice. A very good answer, and per- 
haps the best excuse that could be given for 
that tardiness and delay which, in my opinion, 
has done more injury to suitors than the loss 
of the money in controversy. Thus at an 
eariy period I adopted this maxim, speedy set- 
tlement of all controversies {right or tmong) at 
law. 

Mr. Editor, agriculture has suffer^ much 
from this causQ. The farmers and planters 
called to court at the business seasons of the 
year, to the neglect of operations all-impor- 
tant to success; sometimes at great expense 
and distance from home, when, as witnesses 
they know nothing mat^al. I shal 1 not pursue 
this train of remark farther than to express 
the wi>h that our new Constitution may be 
the means of expediting justice and prove a 
panacea for all complaints under the old, nmo 
dead, Con^iiiiUion. 

Many years since, as my friend Edmnnd 
Rofiin's Register will show, I was the auihor 
of a communication on Worn Lands, to which 
I shall now briefly advert; and 1 do so because 
in this day of new things under the son many 
old things, In themselves useful, are forgotten. 
I asserted in that communication "thai the 
planters and farmers of Virginia had ample 
means of improving their worn land on their 
own farms. The corn-stalks from flat lands 
the wheat-straw and rich earth from the cor- 
ners of fences, with the application of surface 
manure on lots in grass— that oak and pine- 
leaves had been successfully used years ago— 
that the Rev. James Brooks of Charioite, who 
was a large tobacco maker, manured his lots 
mostly with oak-leaves, putting them very 
thick over the land— that pine-leaves I had 
seen used as a cover for Irish potatoes wiih 
great success on an exhausted piece of land 
(at Mr. Richard N. Venable's, Prince Edward ) 
producing the cleanest and nicest potatoes*! 
ever saw, and f may have omitted to stale 
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that with his walftiag stick be made holes and 
dropped grains of corn, which yielded large 
stalks af^ good ears (being thinly planted) 
without any hoe work whatever, save the pre- 
paration for planting. Before that coramoni- 
catioB but little use bad been made of pine- 
leaves in our section as an improver; since 
wlifch time I understand great use has been 
made of them, bbth in lower Virginia (and in 
my own vicinity on tobacco lots.} Ihe to- 
bacco grown from such lots is or the finest 
texture/ The suggestion was of great benefit, 
1 leam, whi(^ is iroly gratifying to me. *'That 
WS *ad e^aence enough of the value of sur- 
face manuring on the yards of old settlements 
ag^aticking places," hints of value to the 
ydft^ agriculturist of the present day, bow- 
ever much he may be versed in the science of 
agricultural chemistry and the use of foreign 
manures. 

I know it is useless to debate the question 
of raising all the manure we conveniently can 
at home. Every man must see in the present 
condition of our lands they need all home re- 
sources, combined with the use of foreign, to 
restore the worn lands of Virginia to virgin 
fertility. We have in this old commonwealth 
vast scenes for improvement and every oppor- 
tunity to make manure tell. We have yet, 
compared with Europe, comparatively a forest 
country to improve, and here the question 
arises, whether half the lands in Virginia are 
not at this time covered with some growt,h not 
the original, for much of it was prairie when 
settled by our progenitors. The plantation on 
which 1 now reside was patented to my grand- 
father, Joseph Morton, Jr. in the years i742, 
1746, 1756, and was mosily covered with un- 
der growth, and in many places ihe srass 
reached the saddle skirts as he explored the 
country of Little Roanoke and the Staunton. 

I had the pleasure, at the last Charlotte 
court, of hearing President Smith in an able 
and lucid address on the subject of asricul- 
tural chemistry. He proposes to establish at 
Randolph Macou, in Mecklenburg, Va. a la- 
boratory, with a view to analyze the soil of 
the adjacent country. He urged with much 
force the advantages of such an institution 
and the knowledge of what our lands needed, 
the proper application of manures, only to be 
ascertained by chemical aiialysis— that this 
information was important and indispensable 
iq the successful culture of the earth. I am 
gratified to say he was well received, and his 
scheme, although new to us, was patronized 
with spirit by the farmers of the county, and 
particularly by the young men, who have some 
chemical knowledge. I hope his mission will 
be crowned with success in this, the first efifort 
of the kind in our section of the State. 

I acknowledge that I am behind the age in 
the use of foreign manures, and behind the 
age in raising or making summer manure ex- 
cept from stables and cow-pens; yet I am still 
determined to move on pari passu in the im- 
provement of worn lands. I have done some- 



thing in giving a better face to such lands on 
my farm. Perseverance accomplishes muck^ and 
although the progress i^ slow in land improve- 
ment, it is sure. I shall not extend this com- 
munication farther in reference to my success 
in cropping or the improvement of lands. 

Some years since, during a very wet season 
when the corn wanted work, the most prudent 
waited for dry weather to plough; thb conse* 
sequence was a general failure in the neigh- 
borhood. Maj. Samuel F. Slpencer, my nearest 
neighbor, one of the most energetic and suc- 
cessful planters I ever knew, ploughed his^ 
fields wet, and succeeded in a one com crop 
that year, running against the current opinion 
of working lands when wer. Prompt move- 
ment in cultivation is indispensable as well 
as in military manoeuvre, so fully illustrated 
by the early successes of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Plough deep in the preparation for a crop, and 
then light cultivation will do. My relative, 
Jacob Morion, has succeeded well for several 
years in cultivating bis com crop mainly with 
seven-tooth harrows, drawn by two horses, 
with verv little hoe work. He has this year 
a most luxuriant crop, cultivated with very 
light labor. My friend and county-man, Capt. 
John Marshall, has, I understand, the finest 
com crop on high land perhaps ever seen in 
the county. He also cultivated with harrows, 
with some use of guano, and I hope both gen- 
tlemen will communicate to your paper, and 
give the result of their mode of cultivation. 
I have used harrows wtth great advantage in 
my tobacco crop this season, being scarce of 
labor, from sickness. My corn land was not 
prepared with a view to rely on harrows. Had 
I known as much of their utility I could have 
cultivated the largest com crop I have ever 
had with half the labor. I am of opinion hoe 
work may be dispensed with almost entirely, 
provided we find an implement so constructed 
as to give much or little dirt to com in differ- 
ent stages. Possibly a wing coulter, which I 
have never tried, will answer. The harrow 
used by J. M. comes very near doing the thing 
by takmg out the front tooth in the angle and 
running over the corn. Mr. Robert Nelson 
some years since at the Buffalo Springs, in 
Mecklenburg, informed me that be made with 
little or no hoe work one hundred and fifty 
barrels of corn with oiie horse and ploughman, 
I suppose the Dagon. Our lands improved to 
the highest state, with the labor-saving ma- 
chines of the present day, and great will be 
the product of thifl good Old Dominion of ours. 

Samuel P. Morton. 

Roanokz Bridge^ Aug. 6, 1852. 



A ten-acre field, cogting ^^y dollars per 
acre, and ditched, manured and improved, 
at fifly dollars more, bo as to give double 
cropp, is much more valuable and profita- 
ble than twenty acres unimproved, costing 
the same money. 
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Prom the Boston Cultivator. | portion, to a ccrtaip (pxtent, was the amount 
A HOLSTEIN DAIRY. 



Captain Stanley Garb, who kept a 
lity of one hundred and eig 
Holsteinf stated that he used 



of cream obtained. Mr. Law Hod^ets 



wished to know whether glazed larthen- 
ware pans would not equally answer the 
purpose as glass ones. Captain Carr re- 



dairy of one hundred and eighty oowe, in marked that in Germany they also em- 
Holstein, stated that he used glass mfl|- ' ployed glazed vessels and iron. Tte 
pans. They were purchased at the n» ' earthenware, however, hein& often badly 



nufactories at six pence sterling, eaCfe. ] baked, was on that account more fragile 
Their advantages over wood were, that' than glass, besides being more eaeily^soiled 
while the latter had to be boiled thoroughly | and less easily cleaned; it was also at the 
to cleanse them and remove the acidulated same lime a less perfect non-c^uctoHjC 



matter from every crevice, the glass pans 
were at once rendered sweet and clean by 



electricity. 



Professor Way quite agreed wtth^l|fc- 
simply washing with a sponge. Tbev | tain Carres ingenious theory of the eleSm- 
were not liable lo break. At first, he al-l cal insulation of milk in the glass pans. 
lowed a sum of money to his dairy-woman j The milk in them would not turn sour so 
to cover breakage; but it was found by | soon as it would in metal vessels. We did 
cTperience, that in a dairy of one hundred not, he thought, well understand the mode 
and eighty cows, the actual loss by break- of action of electricity on liquids. When 
age never exceeded three shilhngs six electricity passed through the air to the 
pence, annually. He slated that the great earth, the freer the passage, the more 
objects of the German dairy management • harmless it was. He was disposed to at- 
were to prevent the milk turning sour, to tribute the influence of electricity on liquids 
maintain throughout the milk-cellar an I to chemical changes occasioned by electri- 
equable temperature of sixty degrees Fah-' city in the air itself, as in the well known 
rentteit, to place the milkpans on the floor, ' case ofnitricacid,in small quantities, being 
to allow the continuous ascent of the air| produced in the atmosphere during thnn- 
from the floor to theceifing, and out of the der storms, when such acidulaiion would 
upper windows, and keep the milk as long at once act determinately on delicately 
as possible in the pans before skimming. ' poised constituents, like those of milk, es- 
It was found that the last object was more ; pecially after that increased sultry terape- 
efFectually attained in the glass milkpans , rature which usually precedes such a dis- 
than in any others; and it was supposed ' turbance of the electrical equilibrium of 
that the perfect state of insulation in which ' the air. He quite agreed, too, with Cap- 
the milk was placed by so perfect a non- tain Carr, that milk should he kept cool. 
conductor as glass, prevented the passage and its temperature equable. Metallic 
of atmospheric electricity through it, and ' vessels would in this pomt of view be far 
the production of that acid matter which | more liable than glass ones to communi- 
BO constantly resulted under ordinary cir-| cate to milk tho-se changes of leniperature 
cumstances, on changes of temperature which take place in the surrounding atmos- 
and during thunder-storms. Colonel Chal- phere. Glass, under all circumstances, 
loner had been informed that the depth cf wowld have advantages that earthenware 
the milk in the pan ought to be less in^ had not, unless when very well glazt'd. 
proportion to its richness in cream. Capt. j Captain Carr remarked, that his dairy 
Carr had found as the result of thirteen! was half under ground, being required to 
years' experience, thatfiot more than four be dry, but not damp; that it was always 
or five quarts of ordinary milk ought to be [ kept at sixty degrees of temperature, and 
put into a glass circular pan, such as the \ its floor supplied with the little channels of 
one ttien before the Council, sixteen inches water. The dairy ought to be free from 
in diameter at the lop, and twelve at the, the very semblance of dirt; the brick floor 
bottom. Lord Berners inquiVed how often j should be cemented and hard — the walls 
the milk was skimmed in Germany, and smooth and whitewashed, and both wood 
how long it remained before skimming. | and stone free Irom hanging dust of any 
Captain Carr replied, that they never' kind — the air should circulate freely, and 
skimmed the same milk but once, and then there should be no dampness in the rooms— 
not until it bad stood at least thirty-six the pans should be placed low down on 
hours; but the longer it could be kept be- the floor, otherwise the milk would not 
fore 8kimming,at sixty degrees Fahrenheit, yield the full quantity of cream, and the 
without becoming sour, the greater in pro- vapor rising from the milk, should have an 
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6ppt>rtcihity of paesing off utt^lMtructedly 
from the uppe? part of the dairy-^thelre 
^hoald W nb taint or bad 0m^ll8-~tbe as- 
pect should bfe to the nprth-i^'dbd thfe roof 
should be penthouse. Along the flbof 
dhouiicf be passages, on which the dairy- 
woman could walk in wooden slippers", fn 
HoUahd, no milk ^as placed, in pans on 
shelves, but alwaydon the floor, as ih'Hol- 
stein. He could, tfesore the Council (bat 
in thpglS parts of thei Continent where th«J 
dairies were managed in the scruptiflous 
manq'er he had de^ribed, the object was 
simply profit; and' the means thus taken* 
to secure that end wet'e those best adapted' 
lor the ptjrpose, howeVer they might have 
the appeisirance in detail of being employed 
on groubdd only of elegaAxtje, taste, die even 
^leaulin^s^. 



GROUND PtASTER ANff ftONA" BUST. 

We invite this attention of our readers 
M the ftdv^irtibem^'nt of Nfi'. R. R\ Duval, 
^e has ei^ected a Plaster ahd Bohe Mill 
iti this City) wbfch we havie seen' in opera- 
tion, and were iil\3ch pleased with the fine 
Quality of his bbhe dust To farmers wh6 
know the importance of having these sir- 
ticleis pure, we do mbst cordially Recom- 
mend him, with the ad&urabce that hd' will 
give entire eatisfactioir to all wht) may pa- 

ionize his estabUshral^. 

i^. n. rf. 



RAYMENre TO TH€ SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

Prom August 23ii to Ckober ^ 1852. 

All persons WlSb h^V« made paym^iits earfy 
^nbagh to be entered, and Whose nam^s do 
Aot aptjear in the foUoWihjt re(5ejpt list, are 
requested tb give ioiteedlatb notitie of the 
<ymission, ih ordfer that the coVretstiori" uiky be 
made in the next issuie: 
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George William^, to Jiily, 1853J 
Dr. R. Wood, to January, 1853,. 
T. a. Morton & Co. to July, 1853, 
George W. Old,- to Jiily,,1853, 
Thomas Keith^ to July, r853, 
James P. Hambletoii, to Jan. 1853, 
Abram C. Carringion, to Jbly^ lS&3, 
William M'Nish; to July, 1853; 
t>. L. Derby, to July, 1853,- 
G. R. Rogers, to July, 1853, . 
Georee Whitmbhe, to Jnly, 1853, 
Dr. F. W. Power, tp Jtrty, 1853) 
James M. Carter^ to JtAy, l85lJ, 
10 k 



GiSorge Bouton, to July, 1853,' 
Warner Wood, tb July, 1853, 
llaihpton BynumJ tb January, 1853^': 
W. p. M'Cbesney, td July, 1853, 
Adam M*Chesney, tb July, 1853v 
X M. Pray, to July, 1853, . 
J. M. Carpenter, to July, 1*853,- ^. 
Jl^ihes W. Binford, to January, 1853,- 
Cliarles P. Chilton, to July, 1853, 
Ed|^r Hickman, to January, 1853,- 
kfbbard Bagby, to JannaryV fl354, 
H. C. Haislip, to May, 1853, 
Logan Osburn, to July, 1853, 
G. H. Tate, to July, 1853, 
Gebif^ge W. Peter, to July, 1863; 
Charles H. Lewis, to July, 1853, 
J4it4^s V. Moore, to July, 1858, 
William G. Ferguson, to Juiy,1853, 
S. B; Briarly, to July, 1853,, 
Jarties L. Hooff, to July, 1853,' 
Charles Vatbs, to Jnly, 1853, 
A. S. Dandridge, to July, 185$, 
Johti M. Engle, to July, 1853, 
Paul Smith, to July, 1853, 
Amos Shepherd, to July, 1853, , 
John M. M'Farland, to July, 1853, 
William A. Caslleihan, to July. 1853, 
Rol^ri M. English, to July, ]^b3, 



Coh Francis Yates,* to July, 1853, 

" ly,i853, 
Joseph Crane, to Jdly, 1853, 



N. S. While, to July, i85v 



Dr. L: S. Eichelberger, to July, 1853,^ 
Wfiliam L. Baker,- to July, 1853, 
Thod3^s Rawlins, to July, 1853, 
William Westi loJuly^ 1853, 
Joseph Starry^ to Julvj 1853, 
Robert Lucas,' Jr. to July, 1853,- 
C. G. Bragg,' to Julyj 1853, 
Thoinas B. Washington, to J[uiy,"l853, 
Willilam Benton, to July, 1853, 
H. A. Ball, to Julyj 1653, 
John Jaineyj to July^ J863,. 
A. S. Tebbsj to July, 1853, 
Wilfiam H. Gray, CO Jiily, 1853, 
S. W. M'Carihyj to July,- 1853,- 
R. ti. Wrfghtj to July, }853, 
J. B. Bev^rlyj to July, 1853/ 
Johii^ Hoffman^ to Ju|y;, 1853, 
Thomas lagers, to July^ 1853,' ,, 
William Williamsj to July, 1853, 
William Rogers, to Jnly, 1853, 
Josiua White, to July 1853/ 
Albert J.^est, to JlilyjaesS; 
jQiieph Mead, to July, 1853, . 
0r. Geoi-ge Lee, to July, l853, 
John Jonds, to July, 18&3, 
Gen. George Rust, to July, 1853, 
Thomas Nicfiols, to July, 185^^ 
Dr. Daniel Janney,'to July, 1853, 
Joshpa PasTey;, to Jnly, 1853, 
Gri^\h W. Paxson, to Julv, 1853, 
Joshbk Ivicbols, to July, l653, 
Heston Hb'rst, ,to July, 1853, 
Dr. Thomas Cl^ggcit, to- Julv* 1853, 
Isaac dl. Nichols, to J61y, 1853, 
Isaac Vandeventer, lo' Julv» 1853, 
A> T. M. Rust, to July,' lft3| 
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Owen Thomas, to Jalj, 1853, 
William H. Rogers, to Joly, 1853; 
Thomas W. Edwards, lo July, r«53, 
Robert G. Davidson, to July,- 1853 
Charles Williams, to-Joly, 1868; 
William Fulton,, to J^aly, 1853, 
Vardley Taylor, to July, 1853, 
I^oble S. Bradeo, rcy July, 1833; 
John George, Jr., to- Wy, 1853,- 
William P. Swann, to July, 1853, 
Francis M. Carter, tor July, 1853, 
R. A. Ish, to July, 1853, 
French Simpson. torJHjIy, 1853,- 
Rev. George Adie, to' July, 1853, 
A. M. Vande venter, to July, 1853, 
James D. Simmonsj la July, 1853, 
W. H. Cassaday, to July, 1853^, 
William Hall, lo Joly, 1853, 
Joseph Hiden, to Jalf, 1853, 
Anthony Poster, to October, 1853, 
John G. Powell, to July, 185't, 
Roger Chew, to October, 1853, 
R. W. Baylor, to September,. 1863^ 
John R. C. Taylor, to July, 1863i 
H. L. Opie, to September, 1853,- 
William Lucas, to July, 1853, 
R. W. Brooking, lo January, 1853^ 
H. M. Smith, 10 July, 1853, 
Benjamin R. Lacy, to January, 1853, 
James A. Walker, to July, 1853j 
James Hiter, to July, 1853, 
Ronald Mil)^, to January, 1853, 
I. B. Walton, to July, 1853, 
William Snoddy, to Jantiary, 1853^ 
Wilmur A. Jones^to July, 1853, 
Dr. William Martin, to January, 185.^, 
Robert S. Bailey, ro September, 1852,^ 
William H. Clore, to Jtily, 1853, 
T. W. Chapmaa,.io July, 1853, 
M. C. O'Briant, to September, 1852, 
N. W. Miller, to January, 18S3, 
Dr. John Morriss, to January, 1853, 
Thomas N. Green, to October, 1853. 
James E. Wills, to September, 1853, 
T. R. Dew, to January, 1853, 
William Long, lo January, 1853\ 
1. H. Perkins, to September, 1853, 
Q. A. Chaffin, to July, 1853i 
I. E Smith, to July, 1853, 
Maj. Boyle H. Barnes, to July, 1853, 
Robert W. Morris, lo September, 1853, 
>. R. Brvan, to January, IB^, 
Wiinam Gouldin, to July, 1853. 
Harrison Jones, to January, 1833, 
Dr. L. L. Holladay, to Jtdy, 1853; , 
T. M. B. Roy, to January, 1853, 
Charles T. Graves, to September, 1853, 
Frank: Slaoghter, to July, 1853, 
Thomas L. Preston, lo July, 1853, 
Robert A. Munday, to January, 185f, 
Elisba Barksdale, to July, 1853, 
rsaac G. Cason, to July, 1853, 
Spencer Coleman,ito July, 1853, 
A. S. Allen, to July, 1853, 
Robert Beverley, lo July, 1853, 
Joseph J. Gregg, to July, 1853, 
Iticbard H. Foote, to July, 1853, 
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H. W. Ashtoft, to* July, 1^53, 
S. A. Buckaer, to Juiy, 1853, 
S. B.HuntOD, to >uly, 1853, 

E. F. Rose, to Juiy, 1653, 

W. E. Franklin, lo July, 1853, 
J. M. Fant, to July, 1853, 
Lewis Ellis, to July, 1853, 
Williirm M*Coy, to July, 1853^ 
James Barbour, to July, 1853, 
H. F. Yager, to July, 1853, 
W. F. Nicol, to Jnly, 1853, 
Franklin Jarrell, to July, 1653, 
Sim: Weaver, to July, 1853, 
Henry Carpeoler, to July, 1853^ 
Jared Garr, to July,. 1853, 
Samuel Gibbons^ to July, 1853, 
A. S. Mbdesfu, to July, 1853, 
A. H. Carpchter, to July, 1853*, 
John S Kemper, to July, 1858^, 
Josh. Miller, to July, 1858, 
John V. Kean, to July, 1853, 
Alexander R. Givens, to July, 1853, 
Dr. William A. Hill, to June, 1853, 
Dr. James A. Reid, to July, 1853, 
2kich. Drummond, to January, 1853, 
Capt. H. E. Scott, to January, l854, 
A. B. Anderson, to September, 1853, 
Jas; M. Aadereon; to< September, )853| 

A. L. SiriDRer, to July, 1853, 

G. W. Petllt, to September, 1853, 
G. W. Shirley, to- October, 1853; 
John White, lO'July, 1853, 
T. R. Maupiu, to September, 1853; 
J. H'. Burnley, fa July, l853, 
FoBtaine Wells^, to Jaly, 1853, 
James £. Chapman, to July, 1853*, 
P. H. Goodlbe, to July, 1853, 
P. E. Bticon, to July, 'r853, 
John H. Coleman, lo July, 1853^ 
George W. Macon, to July, 1853, 
Shepherd Moore, to July, 1853, 
W. W. Tompkins, to July, 1853, 
W. B, Harris, to September, 1853, 
S. G. While, to July, 1851, 

B. C. Wat^ins, to September, 185S, 
Augustus Hancock, to August, 1853, 
Thos. L. HoBson, to September, 1853, 
J*. B. Bragi;, lo- September, 1853, , 
Dr. A. S. Hall, t« January, 1853, 
William R. Smtth, to- January, 1853. 
William^ Hunley, to September, 1853, 
George P. Fkcbeii, to January, 1854, 
Jame^ Lyons, to July, 1S53, ' 
Georse Stillman, to September, 1853, 
W. W. Garrett, to January, 1853, 

C. Turner, fo January, 1853, 

J. S. Cluesen)^rry,io January, 1853, 
Wyatt H. Peiius, to July, 1853, 
James G. Beverley, to September, 1853, 

F. W. Batlaillc, to January, 1853, 
Dr. W. J. Mi3hie, to January, 1854, 
L. W. Cabell, to January, 1854, 

L. Muse, to September, 1853, 
R. O. Shirley, to May, 1853; 
A. B. Crowder, to September, 1653; 
R. Boyd, to September, 1853} 
John Paiillo, to September, 1853,- 
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Waller Taylor, to Se^mber, 1863, $ 
Wm. Eiaskins, to September, 1853, 
Kathanlel Morton, •(m fall,) 
George W. Taroer, to September, 18S3, 
Dr. J. G. Brown, to September, 1852, 
Wiikam Meredith, to Jaaaary, 1854^ 
F. P. Spotts, to September, 1853, 
H. P. Potndexter, to July, 1853, 
T. W. Morton, to September. 1853, 
Dr. W. S. Boyce, to July, 1853, 2 

W. W, Hill, to Janaary, 1853, 
D. C. Raodotpb, to May, 1853, 
Thomas Bailey, to Jaoaary, 1854, 
A. H. Hankins, to September, 1853, 
Geoiyfe Hankins, to September, 1853, 
Dr. E. A. Croleman, to September, 1853, 
W. N Ragland, to Janaary, 1854, 
Col. Tbomas Pn^h, to January, 1653, 

A. Bailey, Jr^ to Janaary, 185^, 
C A. Anderson, to Janaary, 1853, 
Rebiert Graham, to May, 1853, 
John T. Candlifie, to May, 1853, 

B. F. Lewis, to May, 1853, 
J. H. Eustace &* Son, to Sep. 1853, 
D. R. Goodman, to September, 1853, 
William G. Fretwell, to July, 1853, 
R G. Crank, to July, 1853, 
WilUam Overton, to Janaary, 1853, 
William W. Gtlner, to January, 1853, 
Isaac L. Gary, to Severn ber, 1853, 
D. J. Hartsook, to September, 1853, 
W. G. Morton, to /aonsry, 1654, 
William Hateh, <o January, 1854, 
W. C. Scon, lojaly, 1855, 
George L. Kerfoot, to January, 1858, 
John Alexander, to January^ 1853, 
Joseph Wooling, to September, 1853, 
A. H. Jones, to October, 1853, 
Afiderson Wade, to January, V853, . 

F. P. fiolcomb, to September, 1853^ 
ElKoit Woil?ham, to January, 1853, 

G. F. H. Harrison, to July, 1893, 
Samuel H. Hairston, to Janaary, 1853, 
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SOUTHBKN FRUITS. 

HOPEWELL NURSERIES, Fredericks- 
burg:, Virginia.— The "Proprietor offers 
for sale a large stock of Prnvt and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, R-o^ei;, &e. Having wit- 
nessed f he evil of circalating nttmeroos North- 
ern Fruits, without proper regard to proving 
their quality and adaptatlion to a Southern cli- 
mate, the proprietor has looked more to the 
South for his Winter Apples, and has latro- 
dmced many superior varieties, perfectly 
adapted to our long hot aammers; and Jteep- 
ingiate in tbe.Spring. 

Also a large «ioclr of Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Pltiais, Apricots, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries and ofchec FVuats — a fine stock of Roses 
and other Flowers. His prices are low. For 
particulars eee Catalogue, which will be sent 
to all post-paid appUcanis. Trees packed in 
ibe best maiwer, and shipped accoraing to or- 
ders to any part of the U<nited States. 
. ^— 2t* HENRY R. ROBEY. 



NSW PIJhSTBR AND BONK MILI^. 

niHE subscriber Q&rs for sale fine Ground 
X and Calcined Plaster, both of the best 
and pnrest quality; be has also a Bone Mill 
attached, and intends to keep a supply of 
Ground Bonef, fine and pore. Farmers and 
others are invited to call and examine for 
themselves^ His prices shall be as low as the 
same quality articles can be bought for, North 
or Sooth. The highest cash price will be paid 
for dry bonea, delivered at his Mill adjoining 
the Paper Mill. . 
oc— tf R. R. dtJVAL. 

DR. VAIiENTINE'SS BECIPE FOR 
MAKIVG ARTIPlCIAIi GUANO. 

No. 1. Dry Peal,* - - 20 bushels 

No. 2. Wood Ashes, - - 3 bushela 

No. 3. Fine Bone Dust, - - 3 bushels 

No. 4. Calcined Plaster, - 3 bushels 

No. d. Nitrate of Suda, •. > 40 pounds 

No. 6. SaJ Ammoniac, - - S2 pounds 

No. 7. Carb Ammonia, - - 11 pounds 

No. 8. Sulph: Sodse, - - 20 pounds 

No. 9. Sulph: Magnesia, - 10 poonda 

** 10. O»mmon Sa^, • -> 10 pounds 

' -* If peat cannot be tfbfained, ase garden raoatd, 
«r clean virgin soil instead. 

DfRECTiONS FOR MixTNO.— Mix Nos.1,2, 9, 
together— mix Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, in four or 
five pails of water, or enough to dissolre the 
ingredients. When dissolved, add the liquid 
to the mixtore,<l, 2, 3,) and mix as in making 
mortar. When thoroujfhiy mixed, aild No. 4, 
(the calcined plaster,) which will abi^orb the 
liquid and bring the whole to a dry state. Mix 
under cover in a dry place — pack so as to ex* 
elude air— observe the proportions in making 
small or large quantities. The above receipt 
will make one ton, which will manure seven 
and a hall' acres of land. 

Having furnished the above to a number of 
farmers who have tested its <]oalities— many 
thinking it eqnal to natural guano — the sub- 
scribets have made arrangements to furnish 
any quantity during this season, and will sett 
the ingredients efccloe^ive of the Peat, Wood 
Ashes, Plaater and Sail, (articles on every 
farm,) at the low price of SIO per ton. One 
sugar hogshead will hold ingredients enough 
for five tons. Ail orders will be carefully and 
promptly exec{ited,aod eent to any part of the 
Slate. 

R. R. DUVAL & BRO. . 

Chemists und DruLggisU, under the American 
Hotels Rickmondj Va. oc~tf 

FOR SAIjB.— A thoroughbred Bulloftbe 
Ayrshire and Durham breed, in fine health 
and vigor — color rich red, with slight white 
spots in the flank, characteristic of the Ayr^ 
shire breed, Said Bull is immediately de- 
scended on both sides from Imported Stock. 
For testimonials of stock, ^c, enquire of the 
Editor. 430— tf 
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THE Dafljand Weekly .l>is|iateb, publish- 
ed at the o|5ce oa Goirernor stmt, Dear 
XIaia, Richmond, Virgfoi^ — cominenced in 
Xktober, 1850— have reached a Terj astooish- 
ing popolaritj. The Daily DnpATCir is a 
iiennr paper and has an immense circolation 
In Richmond and contignoos towns. It affords 
^fae best mediom for adrertising. Sabscribexs 
in the eoimtti' famished with the paper at the 
low price of Ponr Dollars per annnm. 

The WEEKLY DISPATCH is published 
^C One Dollar Per Ajnn:|c, and is therefore 
one of the cheapest Newspapers ever poblisb- 
,cd. It is a handsome sheet and contains the 
ICews c^ the Day, together with Literary Se* 
lections from the very best soorces. The list 
4s already venr lan^ and constantly increasing. 
No paper will be sent ontil paid for in advance. 
Hcrcp R. PLEiMNTs is the chief contribntpr 
,to the editorial colnmns of the Daily and 
Weekly Dispatch. Address the Proprietor, 
Jlic)2|ooDd, Virginia. 



AND PROGIUISS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES, in 
.three large and closely printed volumes, small 
'type, double columns; nandsome print, paper 
and binding, — being a digest and abridgement 
j»f the .19 xp\ntDcn of DeBoVs Review. Price 
910, or iS^ per vplame. 

Desirous of applying the large and conti- 
finally increasipg demand for the completeseria 
pf the KevieWfiji 13 volni^es, now exhausted, 
and which it would reqi^ire a very lar^e outlay 
ico reprint, the editor l^as been Induced to make 
a selection of aU the important and pvalnable 
papers contained in them froip the beginning, 
.condensing, re-arranging and completing to 
date, and throwing the sobjeins after the man- 
ner of the encydopoDdias, into alphabetical 
^prder. In this n)anner everything pf, interest 
and importance will be preserved in siconve- 
^pient fofm for reference; and the volumes will 
'constitute the only repository for the shelves 
..Qf the library, of such information, which by 
ly^eans of the monthly nuqibers hereafter will 
always be brought down to date. 

The Vplfimes will embrace the gist of ev^<- 
,|hing that ^as appeared in the Review relating 
^U> the StnUhim and Western SUUa, .(An im- 
perfect index of wbic)i will be found at the 
opening of the 10th volume.) 

To wit: Their History, Pppul^tion, Ge- 

.PORAPHT, STATISTICe; AaRlCOLTURAL Psp- 
JP0CT8, of CpTTON, SUQAR, TOBACCO, HeMP, 

Grains, Naval Storks, etc. etc. — Manopac- 
TI7RBS: detailed accounts, statistics and his- 
tory otall br^ncbeSj-rlNTBRNAL Improvehients; 
complete statisUcs of R^il RpAps, results pro- 
fits, expenses, costs, advantages, mites in pro- 
jection, constructiPQ, completed, .etc.$ Plank 
Koads, Canals, Nafigation, zic^StaMstics of 
j^feaUk and Qiseg^es, wealth and prftf^estf reta- 



timeb; SLbtr lam 
and STATfvncs, 

andslaxi^fiiim/imui: thevalaaiHe treaosBot 
Harper, Haxvoto, Dew, am slavery. Hf.; 
QpsucKRCS <|p TBS SovTB avd Wbvt n all of 
.its minuie particolais, etc. lomker with as 
historyeal and statisdcal sketch of eadk ef tk 
staia 0md eftto,— the dgmedU mmd fordg% frade, 
rer4mras^mMmmfa£tkres,eic.0f iht Umiied SUta; 
the CcHsra Retcrks inm 1190, whh the com- 
plete STATISTICS OP THE CEXSCS O^ l£SOL 

The volumes will be issaed m Septenber, 
October and November, 1868, aad oiders are 
solicited in advance, payable oo deKvery \o 
Merchants, or to the parties themselves. 

DeBow's Review, of which this r« a cob- 
densalion, .is published monthly in New Or- 
leans, and other southern and westen cities, 
112 to 140 pagQS, small print, fine paper and 
engravings, and treats of all the gvat indss- 
trial matters relating to the Soathem and 
Western States, and incidenuUy of the North 
and the Uniqn. Terms 95 per annom. 

The volumes hereaiier will be vnifoim witk 
the condensed series. 

A few sets of the.complete work may be had 
at the office, in 12 large andhandsomely boond 
volnmes. Price 942. Single numbers sop- 
plied to make up sets, ;|nd binding fomished 
on reasonable terms. 

H^Orders on Commission Merchants m ci- 
ties or towns, payable qn sale of crops, re- 
ceived as cash. # 

J. J). B. DeBOW, 
Ed. DeSaufs Review^ Mercka$A*s EiuBckoMge, 

New Orleans, July, I858r-6t 

HUNT'S PATEIfTP WHEAT mUJj, 

THE subscriber invites the attention of far- 
mers ro this iipproved PrUl, as a machine, 
durable, simple in.oonstmction, and effectaal 
in its operation. 

At the ilast Baltimore Fair, it was pro- 
nounced to be the best Drill that was exhibited. 
Price $6j^. 

Those in want of a superior Wheat Dr31 
are requested to give this a trial, and send in 
their ordejis early, as ^, ismall number only 
will be madcj and w^ranted to perform ^oal 
to any other: H. BALDWIN^ 

sep— It 148, Main Street, Richmond. 

COCHIN eCHJNA k^ S|iANGHAE FOWLS. 

THE Subscriber has for sale, choice Fbwls 
of the above variety, pure blooded froip 
stuck importjed direct from China, warranted 
true to their name, and not surpassed forbeaa- 
ty, size and good qualities, by any other breed. 
Reference given in regard to them if de< 
sired— Address 

CHARLES SAMPSON, 
West Roxburry, Msss. or W. A. Butters, a) 
Nash dz. Woodhouse's, Richmond, where 9 
pair of each cap be seen, 
sep— tf 
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f ARfflERS READjrI-AWHYDROUS BYPSIIM. 

{Copy.) XiONDON, 2d April, 1845. 

Analysis and qheinical examination of a 

.sample of Anhydrate or Aphydrpus, (dry) Gyp- 

sam or Salpbate of ^I^ime, Iqr Mr. Geo. Dun- 

,can, Traro, Nova Scotia, by Andrew JD re, M. 

D., F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry. 

Specific Gravity: 2,B5, being the n^4ii>^ 
.den^ty of the JMUneral, as stated by.lbe best 
Mineralogists. 

100 parts of the Sample consist of— 
Pure Sulphate of Lime,, without Wat^r, 35 
Oxide of Iron, ,2 

Muriate of Soda, (Chloride of Spdiq^^) 1 
Moisture in the pores of the A^ineral, 2 

100 
The above Composition resembles the An- 
hydrite of the Tyrol, in containing^ per.cent. 
,6t' Common Salt. In ordinary Gypsum there 
are 21 per cent, of water, so that the above is 
proportionably richer as a Manure, especially 
,ibr mixing with Guano; for fixing its loose 
Ammonia, and for supplying to Soils the Gyp- 
sum so useful to the growth of Clovers, and 
^f all leguminous plants. The 95 parts of 
Sulphate of Lime, (pf^esent in 100 of the sam- 
.ple,) consist of about $9 of Lime, and 56 of 
Sulph; = 95. 

. [Signed,] ANDRjEW URE. 

ANHYDROUS GYPSUM. 

THIS newly discovered Manure which has 
been found to have wonderful properties 
An promoting vegetation, is now offered for sale 
Jn this city, its effects upon growing crops 
are surprising, and it prescFves them from the 
ravages of insects. A single trial will esta^ 
bllsh its virtues. The following certificates 
are from parties well known in this country: 

William Clarke, Esq., of Belmont, commu- 
jjiicates: " T'wp.experiments were tried on the 
same day, done by sowing the Swedish and 
Aberdeen Turnip, and using as a manure An- 
liydrous Gypsum; and the oiher by sowing a 
part of the same seed on lands adjoining, and 
using stable qianure. The result was as fol- 
Jows: Where the Anhydrous Qypsum was 
jused, the plants were up two days earlier, and 
are in perfect health. The others after com- 
ing np were all cpt off by the fly. The intro- 
.duction of this new Manure for agricultural 
purposes should not be overlooked^ as it evi- 
xlently. forces vegetation, and protects it from 
.being destroyed by insects. 

Turnips are cultivated largely in England 
■for feeding of Stock. Mr. James Copeland, 
,of Colchester, N. S., is an English Practical 
Parmer, who understands the cultivation of 
..that root thoroughly — was induced to try the 
Anhydrous Gypsum on Turnip plants that 
were up from three to four inches high, in con- 
sequence of their not appearing thrifty. He 
strewed the Anhydrous Gypsum all through 
the drills round the plant, and in eight or ten 
.days a great change took place for the better, 
.and the result was finally an oiicoinmpii laiige 



growth of tnraijps, many oftjbem weighing 17 
lbs. each, and surpassing any «rop that be ever 
saw in Br^glahd. (Truro, 1846.) 

A. M. ^Qchran, Esq., of Maitland, Nova 
Scotia: Having used Anhydrous Gypsum by 
strewing it on the top of stable manure, in 
drills, and laying the seed (or cut potato) fn 
the usual manner, an extraordinary growth 
ensued. He tried potatoes in drills adjoining; 
with stable manure aioae, and a great dispa- 
rity of growth followed. 

It has been ascertained by Scotch Chemists 
that the ha^l brown substance that forms in 
potatoes wW diseased, is ammonia, which 
has been called rot. 

Manures ge^ierally, such as stable, manure, 
Guano, &c., are carbonates, and arc non-con- 
ductors of electricity. Wshen the atmosphere 
is in a certain state, and drought ensues, the 
circulation of succulent matter is checked and 
the potato then becomes diseased— by using 
Anhydrous .Gypsum alone^ or combining it 
with stable manure, or Guano, the plant re- 
ceives its nutiiment from Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia, which is a conductor of Electricity, and 
gives the electric action to the plant, which en- 
sures health and vigor, and prevents rot. 
These instructions should he closely attended 
to — many experiments have been tried on va- 
rious flo^i^ers, roots, and particularly, onions, 
by merely brewing round tihe flowers and on 
the beds on the surface, of the soil. All hav« 
been successful. 

Thomas J, Brown, E§q., of Colchester, used 
the Anhydrous Gypsum an very poor grass 
land, and it gave an uncommon crop of grass 
jears in succession. 

Owing to the chemical /compound of this 
mineral, there is little doubt as to its being an 
injraluable introduction to the agriculturist. 
For sale by 

J. H. EUSTACE & SON, 

oc— It Sole AgenJs. 

BAGIif: FOUKPRY* 

THE subscriber having removed to tht 
large Foundry, just erected by him and 
fitted out with machinery of the latest and most 
approved style, is, in addition to the manufac- 
ture of Tobacco Flattening Mills, prepared to 
receive orders for Stationary Steam Engines, 
Saw and Grist Mills, Agricultural Machines^ 
Tobacco Presses of every description, and all 
kinds of Iron and Brass Castings. He pledges 
himself to execute faithfully^ and with dis- 
patch, all work entrusted to him, and respect- 
lully solicits a call from his friends and th^ 
public generally. 

The highest cash prices paid for old cast 
iron, brass and copper. 

PHILIP RAHM, 
je— -ly Cary, between Pearl and 15th stSb 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING executed 
at this Office with neatness and dispatch. 
Office South TwelAh Street. 
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WIIililASf p. liADD, 

APOTHECARY AND DRUGGIST, 

No. 319, bead of Broad Street, Shockoe Hill, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

DEALER in English, Mediterranean, India 
and all b^oretgo and Domestic Drags and 
Medcoines; also, Paints, Oils, Varnish, Dye 
Stnffs, Window Glass, Putiy, &c. For sale 
en the most accommodating terms. 

|:2r Orders from Country Merchants and 
Physicians rhankfully received and promptly 
attended to. 

ja 1851— tf 

AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the different breed«, 
Sheep, Swine, Poaltry, &c. will be pur- 
chased to order, and carerally shipped to any 
part of the United States, for which a reasona- 
ble comoiission will be charged. Apply to 

AARON CLEMENT, Phitadelphia. 

Refer to Gen. W. H.Richardson, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

N. B. — All letters, post-paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. ap — tf 

VIRGINIA AX&9. 

THE undersigned, in connexion with their 
Rolling Mill, have erected an extensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets, and Tools 
generally, which they warrant equal to any 
manufactured, and offer at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultural 
community. 

R. ARCHea, \ R. ARCHER & CO. 
A. D. TowNES, f 
R. S. Arch9r, I 
C DiMMOCK. y oct — ly 



GBEAT SAIiBS OF J9UPBRIOR THO- 
ROUGH BRED SHORT-HORN BD 
CATTLE. — The subscriber will offer for sale, 
his entire herd of choice short horns, compris- 
ing 50 head, young and old at public Auction, 
on Wednesday, the !3th of October, 1852, at 
1 o'clock, P. i\i. at his Farm 2| miles from the 
City of Troy; reserving to himself one bid on 
6 Cows and Heifers, and 1 Bull, say G head in 
all, and these to be pointed out previoos to the 
comrnencement of the sale; this bid will be 
made public when the six animals are brought 
to the stand for sale. Should any gentleman 
advance on the single bid made by the proprie- 
tor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the 
animal, ft is proper to say, the severe drought 
in this vicinity reducing the hay crop one half, 
has decided the proprietor to make this sale at 
the time named, instead of next June, which 
he had purposed to do. 

The well established repntatlon of this herd 
in this Union, and in Canada, and the splendid 
herd it has measurably sprung from, viz: the 



famed herd of that eminent English breeder, 
the late Thomas Bates, Esq. renders it hardly 
necessary to comment upon its superior merits. 
It may not, however, be unappropriate to re- 
mark, that the esublishmeni of thi» herd was 
commenced in 1^^, and that the mOst carefal 
attention has since been paid \o its breeding, 
and that it now contains mostly all the re- 
served stock of two former public sales. 
Since 1840 the proprietor has imported from 
the late Mr. Bales, and hisfriendsand late ten- 
ants, the Messrs. Befll's,7herd of Short-Horns. 
And besides these, he has now on the passage 
across the Atlantic, shipped 21st of June, on 
board the Packet Ship Klossuth, Capt Jas. 6. 
Bell, a superior yearling roan Boll, having 
many crosses of the famed Duchess Bulls of 
Mr. Bates. Including this latter animal and 
the two beautiful red roan 3 year old Heifers, 
which came out from England last September, 
"Yarm Lass" and "Yorkshire Countess" and 
the beautiful Heifer Calf of the latter animal, 
got in England by the Duchess Bull 5th Duke 
of York, there will be 14 head of this import- 
ed stock, and its immediate descendants. 
There has been sold from this herd but three 
Heifers from these importations, and these 
Heifers were sold at S300 each. All the yonng 
Bulls bred from these Cows, except these now 
offered for sale, have been also sold at private 
sale, at ^00 each, most of them while quite 
young. 

Besides these 14 head of high bred animals, 
the noble premium Cow Esierville 3d, bred by 
E. P. Prentice, Esq. of Albany, and her equal- 
ly Aoe 2 year old, red and white Heifer bred 
by me, got by the Bates Bull Meteor, and 3 
of the famed milking Willey tribe, the same 
tribe of Cows as the Heifer Ruby, sold by me 
to Mr. S. P. Chapman of Macfison Co. and 
which Cow was awarded the first premium by 
the New York Slate Agricultural Society, for 
producing the largest quantity of butter in lO 
days in June, and 10 days in August, on grass 
pasture only, being a fraction over 40 lbs ia 
those 20 days. There are other val oable tribes 
in the herd, as the printed patalogue will 
show. 

The Catalogue will be ready for distribution 
about the 1st of August, and will exhibit rich- 
ness of pedigrees rarely to be met with, show- 
ing the descent of the most of the animals 
from the best animals on record in the English 
Herd Book. Havinsf received an invitation 
from H. Strafford last winter, to forward a 
list of the pedigrees of my herd to be inserted 
in the forthcoming volumes of the Elnglish 
Herd Book, of which Mr. Strafford is now the 
Ekiitor, several pedigrees were sent to him of 
the animals here offered for sale, and will ap- 
pear in said book. 

A credit of 9 months will be given on all 
sums up to $300, and 9 and 18 months on all 
snms over $300, for approved paper, with inte- 
rest, payable at some Bank in this State. 

GEORGE VAIU 

IVtfy, N. y. Sept. 1852-2t 
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GREAT RI9IUCTION IN PRICES^ OF 
HAT» AND BOOTS. 

J. H. ANTHOT^Y'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, Coluntbian Hotel Ccrmer. 

THE cheapest place in the city of Rich- 
mood to boy Hats and Boots is at the 
above store, where every atlicle sold may be 
relied on as represented. By this m^ans he 
has gained a good run of castom, and his ens- 
tomers feel satiefied. Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 
Best quality moleskin, - - $3 50 
Second quality " - - 3 CO 

Best quality silk, - - - 2 50 
Secoi.d " " - - - 2 00 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 
Also, Caps, SHova and UMSREMiAs.. 
J. H. Anthony has made an arrangement 
with one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to supply him with a handsome 
aod sabstantial Calfskin Sewed Boot, which 
he will sell at the unprecedented low price of 
three dollars and fifty cents. The attention of 
geOtlemen is respeetfnlly solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been offered for sale fn thfs city. He intends 
to keep but the one, kind, and sell them at one 
priqe* se — (y 

-    ■^—   "      ■^»» 11   I 1 1 -    ■--  »■ — —■■ ■■■■■—■■ — - I — _ _ 

t/lVINGSTON COUNTY PliOUGH. 

ri^HE subscriber hav^ing greatly increased 
X his facilities for manufacturing the above 
Ploujsrhs, will be able to supply orders for 
Ploughs or Castings on a larger scale of the 
following numbers and sizes: 
No. I. Otie Horse Plough 
No. 2. Light 2 Horse Plough 
No.2i.' '* « " " 

No. 3. Heavy" " " 
No. 4. Three Horse Plough 
No. 4. Heavy 2 Horse Plough 
No. 5. Three Horse Piotr^h 
No. ft Pour Horse Plough^ but 

generallv used for 3 horses. 

These Ploughs are now displacing all others 
in many counties in Virginia. They are com- 
posed entirely of cast iron, with chtlted fointSy 
&c. From the simplicity of their construction, 
and the ease with which they are kept in order, 
they are peculiarly adapted to lave labor. 

Persons desirous of further infomation con- 
cerning these ploQgh» are referred to- the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who now have them in use: 
Wm. A. Woods, Esq. Charlotte County, 
G. S. Harper, Esq. Appamattox County, 
David Anderson, Jr. Louisa County, 
F. Q. Ruffin, Wm. Garth and P. H. Goodloe, 
Esqrs. Albemarle County, Virginia. 
Persons disposed to deal m the Livingston 
CowUfif Plough fin neighborhoods where thev 
are not already introdaced, and on sale, will 
please address M. BRYAN, 

Steel's Taverft, Augusta Co. Va. 

ap— If 
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VALtPABLfi AGRICtJIiTURAL* 
WORKS for sale by NASH & WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

TheCompTete Farmer and Rtfrat Economist 
and Ne^ American Gardener, by T. J. Pessen- 
den, in one volume, about 700 pages, cloth, 
gilt— SI 25. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemlsiry— a new 
edition, in one volume, l2mo. cloth, gilt — ^T 25; 

Johnston's Efetiaents of Agricultural Che- 
mistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston^s Practical Agriculture, one yoI. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cfotli — 
75 cents. 

Hoare*s Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls-^0 cents. . 

Sheep Husbiandry, by H. S. Ratidall— $1- 25. 

Stephens' Bbok of the Farm, complete— $4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi- 
tion<— $1. 

Allen'^s American Farm Book, ofte volume — 
SI. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestle Animals, one 
volume — 75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers, paper— r 
25 cents. 

Southern Agriculture j or. Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hermp, Tobacco, Wheat, 
&c.— $1. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manures— -25 cents. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual — 
$1. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 90 cents. 
Nlail edition^25 cents. 

Canfield on the Brec^ds, Management, Struc- 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— Si- 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
$5 for the work complete— $6^ bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatfse on Cattle, 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq.— SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
Sheep, with illustrations — 75 cents. 

Elements of AgrricUlture, translaierd from the 
French,byP.G.Skinner,adaptedforSchools— 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine j or, Poor Man's 
Friend in Afflktioni Pain and Sickness — $3. 

mar— ly 

UNIOHr AGRICUI^TURAIi WAREl- 
UOUSES AND 8B£D STpRE. 

RALPH d& Co. No. 23 Fulton street, New 
York, near Fulton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and Ameriean 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamental Shade 
and Fruil Trees, Guano^Bone Dust, Poudrette, 
&c. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trueks, Barraws, 
&c. &c. always on h«ad. Also, the Excelsior, 
or California Plough. 
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RABE FOWLS ITOB SAhlA\ 

COCHIN CHINA AND SHANGH.E 
FOWLS.— The subscriber has for sale 
some very superb Fowls of the above species. 
They have been raised near this ciiy from the 
best imported bl-eeds,— exactly the same v^ith 
those that have been sold in this city for $rt5 
and $20 per pair. The Cochin China Fowls 
are among' the" most , valuable of domestic 
birds. At full maturity— thai is, after the se- 
cond moulting^a cock and hen of this speciesf 
will weigh over tibenty ^pounds;- and this is large 
enough for all useful purposes. The hens are 
very prolific, being fine layers and good sitters; 
they are also very hardy. In form, they re- 
semble the best bred Shanghees, though they 
are dean legged, while the SlDanghae's are 
feathered to the toes: The two are believed 
io have sprung from the same stock — and they 
are no doubt cousins german. The Cochin 
Chinese birds cannot be excelled. They will 
be delivered ih this city at from FIVE to 
TEN DOLLARS per pair. 

Letters post-paid \^ill meet with prompt at- 
tention if addressed to 

P^LIP DOUGHERTY, 
Ai J, W. Randolph's Book Store. 

Also, for sale a few pairs of that excellent 
find much admired fowl, the Black Spanish. 
They are about five nionths old — price Five 
Dollars per pair. oct— 2t 

BOOKS, PiAVOS, MUSlq^ Ac. 

NASH" & WOODROUSEj Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers iij Books, PukoFotfrEs, 
Stationery, MusicJ, &c. 139-, Main St. Rich* 
mond, Virginia. 

Constantly on hand, a fall stipply of stand- 
ard Agricultural WoRifls. . 



HOIiliYWOOD VURBfiRY. 

JAMES Qt^EST, Florist and Nurseryman, 
head of MaAl Street, Richmond, Virginia, 
has always on hand a large supply of Green- 
house Plants, Roses, Crape Myrtles, Ever- 
greens, Magnolias, Shade and Ornamental 
Trees, Aspar'agtis and Rhubarb Roots, Straw- 
berry and Grape Vines, &c. &c. 

He refers to the following gentlemen: Chs. 
T. Woriham; Jas. Pishfer, Jr., R. M. Zimmer- 
man, P. D. Bernard, Escf., (Proprietor of the 
Sonthern Planter,) Richmond; Jas'. I^ynch, 
Esq., Petersburg; Cha^. B. Shaw, Esq., Civil 
Engineer. 

O" Ordei-s left at th^ store of R. M. Zim- 
merman, Main Str^elt, il^ill be attended to. 

or— It 

AXALYTlCAti tiABOBATOilY 

FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS, &c.— 
The undersigned announces, that through 
the Ilherality of the f^lanters of the adjhcent 
I counties, there has been established, in connec- 
i iion\i'ith the Department of Chemistry in Ran- 
dolph Macon College, an Analytical Labora- 
tory, for the analysis of soils, marls, plaster, 
guano, minerals, &c., and for instruction in 
Analyiibal Chemistry. The Laboratory will 
be furnished with the most approved appara- 
ratus and choice re-agfents, with every de'sira- 
ble facility. He has associated with htm Mr. 
Willianl' A. Shepard, Hho was recently assist- 
antno Proftssor Norton, in the Yale Analyti- 
cal Laboratory, andV^ho cocoes with ample 
testimonials en skill and capacity. Young men 
can pursue any studies ih the College they 
may wish, while they are receiving instrnction 
in the Laboratory. Copious written explana- 
tions will always accompany the rieports of 
analysis. The dbarges for analysis and in- 
sirilciion will be rtioderate— the (jesign being 
to make the Laboratory accessible to the peo- 
ple at large. Packages left With Messrs. 
Wills & Lea or Smith & Dunn, Petersburg, 
Virginia, will be forwarded, free of charge, to 
those who send them. Foi* further informaiioo, 
address CHAS. B. STUART, 

Professor of Experimental Sciences^ ttandolpH 
Mac4m doUegCy Va» oc — tf 

% SOUTHDOWN BUCKS FOk SAIiE* 

THE subscriber has for sale Two Bucks of 
the Southdown Blood. These Sheep are 
descended from the best' Southdown stock in 
England. They are grandsired by the, ^^ck 
imported; by Bishop M^ade fVbm the flock of 
Mr. Webb, and they are sife'd by an equally 
good and well bred she^p, obtahied of the late 
Dir. M'Caulay, near Baltimore. Tfiis sheep 
ha.s a long pedigree of illiistrioii^ ancestors. 
My bucks ar^ seven»eighths Sodthdbtm and 
the remainder Cotswold and Bak^weli blood, 
and are now ohe year old, and ready for ser- 
vicclh Odibb^ir next. .^ 

RALEI6h COLSTON, 
Near Wooflrille Depot P. O. Albemarie. 
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,BT BDMCND RUPPIN. 

^. ' ^ ".  • . 

«tvFfer nearly or quite half a ceotary— or as 
A&t0 as essays on agricultttie 6ave been writ- 
ten -^aiad^ubiished in this eoaniry<r-tfae>9ttbject 
of e^ric^rrg poor or exhausted lands bas.been 
undfr^isccissi9n,'and sretns still to be an open 
queicion. In latter times premiums have been 
•ofi^jred b^ the besl plans^and some very good 
{«peHhh\rebeen written by men who wereboth 
practJieal and inielHgent fanners— and in all 
*theithn* referred to, many other articies, wild 
or foolish, by writers who were merely theo- 
HstsVor bat closet agriculturists. I have Hot 
r^fore undertaken to discuss this question id- 
Sdfependenily and ei^lusively. Still, a large 
"5^oi|ion of the couteilts of my various agricul- 
.^rdl writings bear more of rcss dififectly upon 
ffiijsubject; and a large portion of my ^rac- 
•ti^lrand -labors, as a faurmer, and improver of 
-sbtl, for nearly forty years, have been directed 
espeoially to the object of enriching po9r lands, 
and, except, in the earlier attempts, always 
with more or less of successful and profitable 
issne. Upon these gromids, I will presume 
10 offer my views and insimciions, in addition 
to the many preceding, as to the improvement 
and- fertilization of poor lands^and in the 
manner that will be supposed of least cost in 
propoiuion -to the ben«iit to be gained-^and 
-ihe most effectual, and durable, and aleo pro- 
fitable, for the condition of the land and the 
other capital emplojied. I shall recommend 
no means which I have not tested and found 
successful, and in long- and large practice — 
(unless stated otherwise—) and therefore may 
venture to claim, in advance, that every in- 
struction and every statement tobeonfered 
will have been fully tested by experience — 
although not in connexion, as parts of one 
entire and regular plan of operations, pursned 

YoL, xa-ii. 



exclusively and continuously, and wiibojit 
ooiishioos or addiiioos. \ 

Among the best jneeent essays on this sub« 
ject were two by practical larm^rs; Edward 
Stabler 'and Hora^cT Capron, of Maryland, 
which were published in the American Far- 
mer of 1848, and to which were awarded the 
first, and' second premiums offered through 
that pobUcation for the best instructions foe 
the improvement of poor and exhausted lands. 
However oiueh the particnlmr and more espe- 
cial recommendations of these pieces varied 
from each other, atid from any others on. the 
same subject, these, and all others of any ex- 
tensive practical value, or worthy of. consider* 
ation for their main object, have concurred in 
one of the various niean^ proposed, for secur- 
ing the improvement they arrived at. This 
was liming-^orin more general terms,i.tbe ap- 
plication of calcareous manures. This/ as I 
think, was the indispensable part, the very 
foundation, of each of these instructions— as 
it must be of every useful scheme tor enrich* 
Ing natttrally poor lands, at least. And though 
to many of the readers of all such pieces, (and 
perhaps also ^ to some of the writers them-; 
selves,) the one feature of liming may. have 
appeared less prominent than some others in 
company, as for example, deep ploughing, 
trench or sub-soil ploughing, 'g}'psum and 
clover, guano, grass or root husbandry, stock 
managetnent, compost manures, &c. &c.— and 
although each and all of these, may have been 
very useful auxiliary means — still, I maintain 
that all these, if without liming, would ha^'^ 
effected but little, or nothing for profitdble fer- 
tilization; and tbaf-liming would have effected 
much, even if withdut any unusual or expen- 
^ve aids. Therefbre, Ibr my plans for im- 
proving poor Jand^, with profit, I also must 
not only require calcareous manure, but claim 
it as* essential means. Bui except this, if a 
purchased commodity, and for the seeds of a 
portion of the green-manuring crops, nothing 
will be required for the great and profitable 
improvement of a poor farm, under usual cir- 
cumstances, other than the labor and resources 
of the farm itself. Other foreign or expensive 
aids are not therefore deemed unedvisable or 
unprofitable. • If judiciously used, such aids, 
doubtless, would add much to the profit to be 
derived, or to the quickness of attaining it in 
large measure. But they may be postponed, 
or substituted, or even dispensed with alto- 
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gether; neither of which can be done as tb 
lime. 

The whole system of instruction which I 
propose, or the directions comprising every 
rule essential to improvement, fertilization, 
and prodnction, may be stated generally in a 
few short sentences, thus: 

1. Drain all arable land that greatly needs 
it — or if the draining would be too cosily, cease 
to cultivate that portion. Lands safifering 
much from excess of water, cannot bs enriched 
by manures of anv kind, are culiivated with 
great difficulty, and produce crops much below 
their grade of fertility. 

2. Apply marl or lime, propeily, and not 
excessively or unequally, on all groaad not 
naturally calcareous. 

3. Let the fields have enough respite from 
tillage, and from bearing market crops, and 
also from grazing, so that they may derive 
from their own growths, lef^ on the ground, 
added to the &rm-made putrescent manure, 
more enriching matter than is abstracted by 
the crops of the rotation, and thus removed 
£rom, or lost to the farm. 

4. So far as may be cheaply and frofUahbu 
dane^ add to, or subatitute the natural growth 
of weeds, ^c. by clover or other and better 
manuring growth— and collect and apply as 
manure all available supplies of other vege- 
table or animal matters, which are not already 
diffused over the lands, ais is the case with 
grass, weeds, stubble of grain crops, &c. 

5. Plough well, prepare for and till crops 
carefully, and especially pursue a judicious 
rotation of crops and culture, suited to the 
existing conditions of the locality, and the 
wants of the farm. 

1 shall not attempt to argue or adduce 
evidence in support of these opinions. Nor 
will the directions be exter\fled into detail. 
The occasion forbids both. Deeming? that my 
views will be made more clear, and perhaps 
the instructions be the more impressive by the 
novel manner of illnsiration in which they 
will be presentedj I will suppose and describe 
a particular case of land and its conditions, 
and also the general bat sufficiently precise 
method and prooedure for its improvement,a8 
illustrative of my opinions, and the results of 
their application. But the conditions supposed 
ynW be similar in all essential points to thoie 
of thousands of farms and their proprietors. 
Folly or quackery only would recommend one 
system of improvement as suitable to or pre- 
ferable for lands in all situations and under 
all different circumstances and conditions. 

As it is not designed to embrace any condi- 
tions with which I am not ppacticallv and well 
acquainted, let it be supposed that the farm in 
question is in the tide-water region of Virgi- 
nia, (or below the granite range which forms 
the falls of the rivers—) and, (for convenience 
of reference,) that it contains 300 acres of 
arable land, in three fields, heretofore enclosed 
separately by dividing &nces. There is 
enough wood-land to supply the £airm with 



ftiel hn^ ifencing timber— and also eiiough to 
have before permitted the usual former prac- 
tice of clearing some acres of ** new-ground" 
every winter, to add to the space cultivated — 
or, more generally, to supply the place of a» 
many acres of the most exhausted and worth- 
less old land, which then would be "tamed 
out" of culture. 

The land does not require drainage, except 
such as the ploughing in ridges may serve for. 
Or if other draining is required forj^ome parts, 
it is either so easily done as to be executed by 
the farm laborers, among the other labors an- 
nually recurring of preparation and tillage — 
or, it more costly, that the returns ioereased 
thereby are rich enough to repay the cost with 
profit, and so reimburse, as a separate mat- 
ter, the extra expenses and profits of drainage. 

The surface of the farm is not so hilly as to 
add much to the difficulty or disadvantages of 
ploughing and culture, or to produce much 
injurious and unavoidable washing by rain- 
torrents. The soil is not too clayey for corn^ 
nor too sandy for wheat eoUnre. But little of 
the land was rich naturally, and much of it 
was poor at first, and all bad been much re- 
duced by exhausting tillage. The rotation 
latterly had been the usual and very exhaust- 
ing one (though formeriy the mildest in use,) 
of three-shift, ]. corn, 2. wheat on as much 
of the land as could bring say 3 bushels to the 
acre, (or oats instead — ) and the still poorer 
part lefl without a crop— and 3. grazing by as 
many lean cattle as could find bare subsistence. 
The products might be tO bushels of com lo 
the acre, on an average through the field, and 
4 bujtbels of wheat on the 50 best acres of the 
100 in each field — the other 50 being too poor 
to bring even 3 bushels. 

The iiew cattle supported by the ontilled 
field, with the aid of the woods' or outer range, 
served to furnish a scanty supply of milk and 
butter, to keep up one or two pairs of poor 
oxen, and rarely to supply a middling beef. 
The cattle consumed, as food and litter, the 
offal of the crops, an«k. converted the remains 
to manure. The few sheep were as ill pro- 
vided with food, and of as little profit as the 
cattle. If hogs enough were kept to provide 
bacon for the family, whether on the pasture 
field or the woods' range, they^ generally cost 
as much in the com they consumed, and were 
kept poor upon, and that required afterwards 
to fatten them, as the meat obtained was worth. 

Such was, 30 years ago, the condition, (if 
not still worse,) of much the greater number 
of farms in the old settled par|s of lower Vir- 
ginia. Of the few exceptions, some were so 
because of containing more or less land origi- 
nally fertile. But the greater number of ex- 
ceptions were caused by still more exhausting 
tillage than that supposed above — or still more 
exhausted fields, and smaller products. 

Now suppose a new proprietor, by inherit- 
ance or purchase, to become possessed of the 
farm, and to determine to begin its improve- 
ment. His predecessor had,. by the former 
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coarse porsued, barely i^apported his family 
«ach year— or barely avoided making absolute 
loss on his farming, and diminution of his ca- 
pital. The present occupant mighc continue 
to do the same. So we will suppose the former 
tillage to have been barely remunerative- 
causing no actual loss of capital, and yielding 
no profit, beyond paying expenses, and furnish- 
ing a support to all on the farm. The new 
proprietor, Hire the former, has no surplus ba- 
pital, t)eyond th^ farm, its stock, provisions 
for the year, and necessary implements. He 
is not able to pay for costly means for improve- 
ment. He cannot reduce the extent of corn- 
culture, to devote the labor so saved to im- 
provement, because every btishel of the product 
is required for the consumption of the farm. 

The farm has marl, as yet unused. The 
pronrietor understands its value, and has learn- 
ed how to wortr and apply the marl. His first 
arrangements are planned with a view to the 
performance of these operations. Be must, 
indeed, go in debt for the new and additional 
expenses required. And however wrong and 
dangerous it always is for a farmer to incur 
debt for articles to 'be consumed, and to return 
no profit on the use, the case is entirely differ- 
ent for such outlay as is here proposea. Fur- 
ther—such a man, and for such a purpose, can 
have no difficulty in obtaining, on loan, the 
necessary amount of funds, and at sufficiently 
long time. for payment. He most, however, 
be very sure to pay the interest annually and 
promptly, even if by bearing some privations. 
If required, his land will be the ample security 
for the debts thus incurred. 

OpgnUions of the Pmt Year, 

In the beginning, the farmer cannot alter 
much the former course of cropping. But he 
sells, (if possessing) the larger pNorlions of the 
cattle and boj^s, ;iud all the sheep. The few 
retained bqgs are well kept in a sty, or a small 
enclosure; and the few cattle are kept (well 
or ill as it may be, but) principally elsewhere 
than on the fields. At any rate, from their 
reduced number, even ff still permitted to 
graze on the field not tilled, it will lose but a 
small portion of its product of weeds, or grass, 
by being grazed or trampled; and the much 
larger proponiou of the whole vegetable cover 
will all go to manure the field. This supply 
is indeed small, and the manure poor, but such 
as it is, it is nearly a clear gain. The stock 
management and products could scarcely be 
worse than before, and probably are better. 
If not better the first year, they will become 
much better and also more profitable io a iew 
your theieafter. 

The farmer begins to marl as soon in the 
year as possible, with a force sol table to the 
designed operations. As the necessa ry amount 
of force depends upon the circumstances of 
the operations, and as this force neither can 
nor ought to be kept entirely distinct from that 
for the other and ordinary farm labors, the 
cost of the extra force employed for marling 
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cannot be estimated otherwise than by the 
amount of this particular lab^r performed. 
There is much time of the year, when the 
ground is wet and soA, thai carting marl can- 
not be done advantageously, and when the team 
and hands can be profitably used for other 
farm labor. There are other times of pressure 
for the crops, when hands or teams, or both, 
may be worth double their usual value. At 
such times, it will be economical to so devote 
the marling force. There are other times, in 
winter, when the earth is either water-soaked, 
or covered with .snow, or hard frozen, and unfit 
for all usual farm labors, when the removing 
the overlying earth from marl may advantage- 
ously engage fill the farm hands. Thus, by 
exchanges of labor, the marling may be greatly 
forwarded, and yet the crop labors greatly 
aided in pressing occasions, and so a greater 
quantity of crop may be cultivated and se- 
cured. For all these considerations, the extra 
force employed for the purpose of marling 
must be charged to that operation by the 
amount of such labors actually performed. It 
is to be presumed, that whenever the farmer 
shall use that force for other labors, that its 
direction will be not less profitable. 

At difierent times, and under different cir- 
cumstances, I have made careful estimates of 
the expenses of four distinct marling opera- 
tions, each of considerahJe extent. The diffi- 
culties of these different labors were all greater 
than the average throughout all the marl lands 
of lower Virginia should be, and therefore my 
operations were of greater cost. The care- 
fully estimated total expenses for the 100 
heaped bushels of marl spread on the field, 
for these four operations, were respectively 
142, 97i, 86 and 94 cents. These rates were 
obtained by careful estimates of the costs of 
all the elements of labor, for a time embrac- 
ing 1846 and a ntimber of years preceding; 
and these operations haying been more labo- 
rious than IS usual, and the first of them (at 
SI 42) very much more laborious, (and was 
discontinued on thai account,) I am sure that 
86 cents for the 100 bushels would have been 
higher than a fair average price, in all the 
space of time stated. And the prices for labor, 
as then estimated, were full high for a general 
average of all the past, or any considerable 
previous time— and also may be for the time 
now to come  But recently, and now, under 
the extraordinary demand for labor for public 
wofks, and of high prices of cotton at the 
sooth, the prices and hires of slaves have been 
mnch increased. Mules also still sell as high 
as when the demand for government ase, ia 

* The costs of sll the elements of marling labors, 
were published in sll the three last editions of the 
*' Essay on Catcareoofl Mannres ;" and the same 
eorrected, which are used as grounds in this piece 
and also some extended estimates of expenses, bail 
upon these grounds, and elements of eeet, will ap- 
pear in the aeateditioat ^^ ^ ^* oenne of p«b* 
Ucation. 
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the Mexican war, so greatly raised the price 
of mules, and created a general scarcity not 
yet removed — though the prices of horses nave 
not much advanced. These ma^h higher 
prices, being produced by transient causes, 
ought not to be charged as if usual. But 
something ought to be allowed for the advance. 
This allowance I will put at one-fourth of th^ 
supposed previous and usual fairaverage price 
of 96 cents— which addition will make 120 
cents for the 100 heaped bushels of marl, to 
be uncovered, dug, hauled to and spread upon 
the field. 

With two extra horses or mules for the 
marling force, aided by, and also aiding the 
farm force, as above stated, it will be easy 
enough in a year to marl jail the field of 100 
acres then at rest. The marl is the ordinary 
miocene^ having no appreciable manuring ele- 
ment except the carbonate of lime — and of 
that contaming 40 per cent. It is laid on at 
300 bushels to the acre, which will give a trifle 
more than 1 per cent, to the ploughed depth of 
soil of 4 Inches; and of course less in propor- 
tion, in later time, for the depth of soil and of 
ploughing when increased to 6 or more inches. 

The 100 acres then will have received 30,000 
bushels of marl, at 120 cents the 100 bushels, 
or at the total cost of $360. This should be 
the separate expeiise incurred for this object; 
and for which a debt of that amount has been 
incurred. This is the 'simplest and most cor- 
rect mode of stating the expense— though it 
may be very different in amount from the first 
ouifay actually made. For if purchasing tM^o 
mules or horses, and two or three young ne- 
groes, as well as the carts and implements, 
perhaps the first outlay required might be S 1500 
oreven S200(^ and yer, after 5 years' operations, 
the remaining stock might possibly then be 
worth quire as much as the whole at first. In 
such a case, the advocate for this as the only 
correct mode of estimating the expenses, would 
arrive at the absurd conclusion that 5 years' 
marling operations had cost nothing for hand 
or team labor. . All such chances of gain or 
loss, on the rise or fall of market value of la- 
boring force, must be excluded from any fair 
estimate. The amount here charged, of $360, 
is for annual hire of haqds, of interest on capi- 
tal expended in purchases, and supposed usual 
deterioration of stock— all fixed bjf careful es- 
timates and fair average of prices ^nd values.* 

* The absurd conclasion Above referred to would 
appear strikinj^rly in my own recent leboirt. In 1644 
wae performed the largest job of marling of which 
the expenses were carefully estimotedt and which 
is the one stated above as costing 94 cents for the 
100 bushels of marl. It so happens that the parti* 
cular miile whose work was then separately esti- 
mated, and also three others of the eight I then 
owned, are still in my possession, and though more 
than at full a^e for labor in 1844, either of these four 
mules would cow sell for more than in 1844, owing 
to the now bif^her market prices. For the same and 
othflf rewsoaii, the baads then employed are worth 



At the end of the first year, the faimer, upon 
his cultivation, (as in former times,) will have 
just paid the ordinary expenses, and provided 
a yearfs snjsport for the farm— and owes S360, 
He has saved something in the capital of live- 
stock, by selling off*, (or otherwise by not buy- 
ing in,) two-thirds of the unprofitable animals 
before kept; and he has to encounter, ai first, 
other difficulties not much less costly in sup- 
porting the small number left, whether outside 
of his fields, or partly herded therein. The 
early gain in one respect may balance the in- 
convenience in the other. 

As the fields are not to be grazed, as yet, 
the farmer will save hereafter all the expense 
of the fences which before separated the fields. 
For the next winter, and one or two more, be 
will have no new fencing to build, and can re- 
pair the general enclosing fence with the now 
surplus rails of the old division fences. He will 
also save the before usual and annual e'xpense 
of clearins^ poor woodland, upon which no 
clear profit nad been made. There will no 
longer be any need to "turn out" the poorest 
arable spots— and therefore no neces.sity to 
supply the deficiency continually so caused, 
by bringing in newly cle^ared land, however 
poor or unprofitable. 

Operations of tke Second Year. 

The fields produce sheep-sorrel when tmder 
crops, and poverty-grass when at rest. Of 
course the soil is acid^ and marl will thereon 
produce the quickest returns, and the greatest 
per centage of increase on the former products. 
On such lands, after two years of rest, and 
five or six of exemption from grazing:, and 
with about 500 bushels of marl to the acre, (a 
wasteful, and subsequently an injurious quan- 
tity,) I have rarely failed to obtain on' the first 
crop an increase of50 per cent.; more often made 
100— and in some cases full 200 per cent, in- 
crease of corn, and of wheat next following, 
upon the previous production. But tn the case 
now under view, there has been but one year 
of rest and exemption from grazing, (or iwo 
on the poorest half of each field, not put in 
wheat—) and the more economical and safe 

more now. Hence, if any such extra force had 
then been bouebt by me for marling (which, how- 
erer, was not the case) the actual result would be, 
that, instead of paying anything for the labor for eight 
years' marling, the laborers would hare returned 
a clear profit. But though such is the actual result, 
it would be improper and incorrect to admit any part 
of such gain as a lessening of the estimate J cost — 
as it would be to charge looses under the contrary 
condiiions of reduced market ralue, or deaths of 
laborers and mules. And it is not leas incorreet to 
admit temporary aherationsofereo annual expenses, 
to go^vern estimates deeigncd for opuch loiter times. 
Hence, the increase of cost allowed above, upon 
the supposed fair average of 96 cents, to 120 for the 
100 bushels of marl applied, is not justly required, 
unless the higher prices shall be enduring — and at 
all events the allowance, of increased expense is 
ample, 
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amount of 300 bushels of. marl only was ap- 
plied; and though greater future net profit will 
be derived from this smaller application, there 
wiH be less of immediate and gross return. 
Still (he first increase may bp safely estimated 
at 50 per cent. Then the marled land which 
before would have brought 10i)ushelsof com, 
will now bring at least 15. Then 67 acres 
will make as much corn (IDOO bush«ls,) as 100 
acres did before. Therefore, 67 acres of the 
marled field (No. 2,) only will be pot under 
com,* and the remaining 33 acres ploughed 
for pea-fallow, and the peas sown broad-cast 
late in May, or early in June— or even to the 
10th of July— to prepare for and precede whieat. 
A portion of the other part, in com, may also, 
(for trial,) be sown in peas, and the seed co- 
vered by the latest tillage of the com. If 
found of sufficient manuring benefit upon the 
wheat crop following, this interposition of 
peas between the corn and wheat may be 
made general. But, though I approve and 
practise it, no present account of that opt^ra- 
tion will be observed here, either as \o its cost 
or profit. Either sowing, with the aid of the 
previous marling, will produce a good cover 
of pea-vines— but especially on the 33 acres 
given entirely to that growth. Both parts of 
the field, in corn and in pea-fallow, will be 
sown in wheat in autumn. 

But this pea-fallow will have cost money 
for seed, and additional labor of ploughing 
and harrowing. The money cost will be 
charged. But the labor is fully compensated 
in the omission of both the ploughing and cul- 
tivation of the same land ib corn, for which 
part of the former culture this pea-fallow was 
substituted. 

In the course of this second year, all the 
field (No. 3,) then at rest, will be marled. 

•At the close of the second year the farm 
account, so far as affected by the new prac- 
tice, will stand thus: 

Second Year— Farm Dr. 
Marling of previous year, (Field 2) $360, and 

interest (paid) S2i GO, - $381 60 

Marling in current year (Field 3), 360 00 
Seed peas, 33 bushels at 70 cents, S3 10 

Additional seed wheat for 50 acres, 

50 bushels, at 90 cents, - 45 00 

Extra, for contingences of beginning 

operations, - - - 9 60 



Total debits, 



$8*20 90 



As the former products were supposed barely 
to remunerate the expenses of cultivation, no 
account will be taken of either these products 
or expenses, except as to their subsequent in- 
crease or decrease. By reducing the space 
under corn, (from 100 to 67 acres) there has 
beea no notable increase of that crop — and no 
wheat yet reaped from marled land. 

Oparaiums of Third Year. 
The field first stated as under com culture, 
(No. 1,) is now at rest, and is marled daring 



this year. According to former usage, one- 
half had not borne wheat, and so had bad two 
years of rest - Field 3 comes under corn^^ 
andy as in regard to No. 2, two-thirds only of 
the field are planted in com, and the other 
third put in pea-fallow— and all the field af- 
terwards in wheat. 

At the close of the year, the account will 
stand thus: 

Third Year— Farm Dr. 

Balance doe at close of second 
year, - - $820 30 

Interest for same, for 1 year, 49 22 

$869 52 

Marling of current year, - 360 00 

Clover seed for 100 acres of wheat- 
land, 10 bushels, at $5, - 50 00 
(Seed peas, 3^ bushels, saved from 
the crop.) 

Seed wheat, additional, 50 bushels, at 
90 cents, - - • 45 00 



Total debits, 



$1,324 52 



Farm Cr. 

Increase of wheat on 50 acres, after 
corq, from 4 to 6 bushels, 100 bush. 

New product of wheat on 
17 more acres of cora 
land at 6 bosh. • 102 

New product of wheat, on 
33 acres of pea-fallow, 
at 10 bush. 



Bushels, 

Amount of debits, - 

Balance due. 



330 

530 at 90, $478 80 
- 13*24 52 



- $845 72 



Operations of Fmurth Yotr. 

The field first enliivated (No. 1,) is now 
again for cora (according to the forme? course,) 
and has been all marled during the past year. . 
This completes the fir^t marling, at 300 bush-; 
el».* Bfrt tiifrt is not deemed enough for the 
now improved soil,, and its better supply of 
organic matter, and consequent need for more 
calcareous matter tocombine with the increase •- 
of organic, and also to supply the increased 
depth of soil. The marling is continued on 
part of the field at rest, (No. 2,) but only at^ 
the rate of 100 to 150 bushels, and that appU- 
cation is not to be extended to more than 50 
or 100 acres for each year, until all shall have 
been thus remarled. This change will leave 
free, from half to more than three-fourths of 
the labor previously given to marling, to be 
diverted to other and now increasing farm 
labors. For though, as yet, the corn-culture 
is even less laborious, for its space, (by the 
sorrel having been destroyed by tne marl,) the 
larger wheat preparation and harvest lanors, 
and thrashing, and also the transportation of 

Putrescent manures, have all become more 
iborioos. The gradual transference of from 
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half to two-thirds, and finally all the labor 
before gt^en to (and siill charged for) marling, 
will serve to sopply all these new demands, 
until other promion shall hereafter be made 
for their still greater increase. 

Of the field No. 1, as before, 67 acres only 
are pat in corn, and the remaining 33 in pea- 
fallow. As a change of rotation is to begin 
next year, the col tare for this year mast be 
made suitable for that chanie^. On this ac- 
coant, the 33 acres of pea-fallow and 17 of the 
land in corn or 50 in all of this field, only will 
be sown in whedt. The other 50 will remain 
idle until next year, then to be put in pea-fal- 
low, according to the designed new rotation. 

The field No. 'si Is this year at rest, and ander 
clover, of such moderate product as the still 
poor land, and the seasons, have permitted to 
grow. This clover has received this year (as 
the beginning of a regular practice,) all the 
manure from the stables and barnyard, as top- 
dressing. Gypsum shuold be tried, as it suc- 
ceeds in most cases on clover after marling, 
where totally inert if applfed before. The 
patrescent manure of the farm is now much 
increased in quantity— and its operation is 
now as abiding on the land since marling, as 
it was fieeting before. It has begun to add 
considerably to the increase of crops. Of field 
S, embracing the portion of clover totnlressed, 
50 acres are fallowed in August ana Septem- 
ber, and subsequently put in wheat. 



Fourth Year— Farm Dr. 



Balance doe, 
Interest on same, 



$845 72 

50 74 



(Expense of extra force before for marl- 
ing, bat now mostly aiding other 
labors, - - - - 

</lover seed 10 basbels, • 

Additional seed wheats 50 bashels 
at.90^ «• 



S896 46 



360 00 
50 00 

45 00 



Ttftal debits, 



S1351 46 



*^ 



Farm Cr. 



ficrease of wheat crop cm 
50 acres formerly sown, 
at 2 bashels, - - 100 has. 

Additional 17 acres after 
^ corn, 6 bashels, •> 103 ** 



Additional 33 aer^s pea- 
fallow, at 10 bushels, 330 " 



Bashels - 
Amoulit of debits, 

Balance due. 



532 at .90 $478 8^ 
1351 46 



ff878 66 



Operations of Piftk Year. 

The irregularity of the supposed preceding 
culture, and some of the defects of the descrip- 
tion, were required by the necessity of preserv- 
ing without any abatement the previous supply 
of com. Now there has been enough improve- 
ment made to admit a more regular and belter 
rotation. This ^ear, the corn (on Field 2,) for 
the first time wit) be a secoad crop after the 
first marling of 300 bushels, and with the aid 
also of the later addition of 100 or 15U bushels 
of marl to the acre, according to the increased 
wants of the soil. The effect of the former 
dressing, if alone, would now be fully doubled, 
or giving an increase of 100 per cent, on the 
first stated production-^making the rate 20 
bushels of com to the acre. The clover also, 
though mostly of dwarfish growth, was well 
sprinkled over the field, last year at rest, and 
which is now to come under com. The clo- 
ver, poor as it may be, is a profitable exchange 
not only for the former scanty growth of po- 
verty grass, but also of the ragwort and other 
weeds more lately indicating much improved 
fertility. 

Each of the former three fields is now to be 
divided into two, and hereafter upon each one 
of these six fields, is to be commenced the 
same rotation of six shifts, which it will be 
enough to describe for one coarse, or one field, 
only. 

The former field No. 2, which according to 
the first three-shift coarse would have all come 
under corn this year, was last year under clo- 
ver in its second year of growth. This will 
make two fields (A and E,) of 50 acres each. 
One of these, £, was last summer fallowed 
for wheat, as before stated; and the other. A, 
this year (the 5th) will be under corn. The 
following tabular view, with the accompanying 
explanations, will exhibit the past as well as 
the designed fatore coarse of culture, and 
estimated production to the 11th year from 
the commencement of the improvement by 
marltDg. 
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This will make the total crop of vtheati as 

foUows: 

On 17 acres after com, 6, - - 102 

On 33 acres after pea-fallow, 12^ - 396 

On 35 acres, clorer fallow, }2, - 420 

On 15 acrei^, of same field, manured, 16, 240 



1158 



Bushels, - - - 

Fifth year— Farm Dr. 

Balance due at end of 4lh 
year, - - S872 66 

interest, - - 52 36 

$925 02 

Cost of force formerlj marling, and 
now mostly otherwise engaged, 360 00 

Clover 5eed, 5 bushels, (none sown 
on wheat or clover fallow,) - 95 00 

Additional seed wheat, 50 bashelt, 45 00 



Total debits, 



S1355 02 



Farm Cr. 



Increase of wheat crap of 1158 
bushels over the former 200, or^58 
bushels at 90 cents, - •• 862 20 

Debits, . - - - 1355 02 



Balance due. 



. $492 82 



Operati4ms of the Sixth Year. 

This will be the turning point, or crisis, of 
the farmer's labors for improvement. Though 
as yet scarcely any clear annual profit has 
been obtained, and the debt incorred has not 
been discharged, still the great difficulties of 
improvement have been overcome, and the 
heaviest costs have teen paid. No clear or 
disposable income has yet been enjoyed. But 
the productive powerof the farm, and its gross 
products, are already much more than doubled; 
aftd the net products increased in still greater 
proportion. 

But the labors and consequent expenses of 
the new rotation, and of the better and more 
extended tillage, are also now increased great- 
ly, though mnch less than in proportion to the 
increased production. One half, (or more^ of 
the $360 before charged annually for marhng, 
has alreadv been given to other labors — and 
now all will be so diverted except one-foarth 
annually, (or $90) which will be ample for 
all continued marling for the next 10 years. 
• The growth of clover, by this time, will 
hav9 greatly increased the products of live- 
stock, without the additional grazing having 
materially encroached on the manuring value 
of the vegetable products. Trampling the 
landT, to some extent, will now be useful to 
compress the too loose soil— and also, close 
grazing, for short times, will do good in cleans- 
ing the land of both weeds and insects. Thus 
the clover field precedtiig corn might be grazed 
from April to June or July, and the two wheat- 
fields after being cleared of the wheat— and 
both with advantage to the next luecceding 



grain crops and to the clover. The increase 
of stock products may^for the present, balance 
an^ additional amount of increase of labor re- 
quired for tillage, and not already provided for. 
For the remaining five years of this first 
round of the six-shift course, there will be no 
further increase of crops claimed, beyond the 
before stated rates of 90 bushels of com, 12 
of wheat for both pea and clover-fallow, and 
16 for the manured clover-fallows, now ex- 
tended to 20 acres annually. At these rates, 
the 6tb year's acconnt will stand thus: 

Sixth Year— Farm Dr. 
Balance due at close of 5th 



yearj ' 
Interest, 

Other debits as before. 

Total debits, - 



$499 82 
29 57 



B522 49 
430 00 

S952 49 



Farm Cr. 

Increase of wheat— present crop, 
50 acres pea- fallow at 12 bush. 600 
30 do. clover-fallow at 12 " 360 
20 do. do. manured at 16 •* 320 

1280 
Deduct former product 200, leaves 

1080 bushels at 90 cents, - 
Debits, . . . - 

Balance in favor of farm, - 



972 00 
952 49 

S19 51 



At the end of 6 years, the farmer has now 
discharged the whole debt incurred, and paid 
all the expenses of so far enriching his farm. 
Under the mild rotation prescribed, the ia>- 
prorement will be permanent; and even pro- 
gressive, as inferred, to a much higher mark 
of productiveness. The account stated for 
one more vear will show the beginning of this 
new condition of things, which Is supposed to 
continue, (or be thus averaged) through the 
current course, or to the end of the lOih year 
of the farmer's otcupancy and improvement. 

Seventh Year— Farm Dr. 

Additional expenses as before, viz: 

Force formerly engaged in marling, and now 

mainly at other farm labors, $360 00 

Clover seed $25. Additional seed 

wheat S45, - - - 70 00 

Total debits for additiooal labors, $430 00 



Farm C^. 

Increased product of wheat, over the 
the 200 Dushels at first produced, 
1062 bushels, at 90 cent.% 

(Dropping the last year's balance due 
the farm of $19 51.) 

Debits, 

On improvement operations— balance* 
in band, 



972 00 
430 00 



$543 00 
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Tbus, ihe operations of the year, after sup- 
plying $430 to pay for increased labors of 
tillage, leav« a clear and disposable surplus 
ol' $542. The like (average) products will 
be obtained in each of the three succeeding 
years of the same first round of the new rota- 
tion, and reaching to include the lOih year 
of the farmer's labors. It is useless to con- 
tinue to state the account for these years, and 
would be improper to treat the annual disposa- 
ble surplus (of $542 at present) as an accu- 
mulating fund. The farmer has earned the 
right to expend this annual surplus for the 
greater comfort and benefit of his family, or 
may use a portion of it for any auxiliary 
means for obtaining still greater improvement 
and production of his farm. The general re- 
sults of such means will hereafter be slightly 
touched upon. But without counting anything 
from such addiironal means— and only from 
those already employed, and the system in 
progress — looking to the still grndually in- 
creasing effects of marl (as usually expe- 
rienced) for some 10 years after the.applica- 
tion — Che still growing supplies of prepared 
putrescent manures, and of enriching matter 
m the two green manurings in the course of 
crops — it will be moderate enough to suppose 
tha<t with the second course of this rotation, 
and beginning with the 11th year of the whole 
labors of improvement, the farm will have 
reached (for the next round of crops,) the 
average production of 25 bushelsof corn, and 
|H of wheat, both on pea and clover- fallow. 
Then the grain products will stand thus, for 
the ilth year (as noted in the preceding table) 
and the course of the rotation reaching to the 
16th year: 
50 acres of corn, at 25 bushels, 1250 b. at 50 

cents, - - S625 00 

Former crop (on 100 acres) 

1000 b. - . 500 00 



Increase, or surplus, 350 b. at 50 cts. $125 00 

liOO acres of fallow wheat 
(pea and clover) 18 bush- 
els, 1800 b. at 90 cents, $1620 00 

Former crop, 200 b. 160 00 

1440 00 



Total annual iiicrease, 



$1565 00 



Tf, of this increase, $565 be added to the 
$360 before allowed foj* increased labor, mak- 
ing $925 in all, there will still remain an in- 
crease of clear annual profit of $1000. If 
the allowance for increase of tillage and other 
ordinary farm labor was too small before, the 
present iacnease (to $925) is large enough to 
compensate all deficiencies. 

Still another large and new charge should 
now be made against the surplus products. 
Until the 7th year, the farmer received no re- 
muneration for his personal labors and super- 
intendence, except the subsistence of his fa- 
mily for the time, as in all previous time for 
ihe proprietor and his family* 



Since the 7th year, the whole surplus in- 
come of $542 has gone annually to the farme 
without charge; and now suppose the same 
amount continued to be allowed, as the annual 
compensation for the farmer's personal ser- 
vices. This large deduction from the present 
annual surplus products of $1000, will still 
leave (1000—542=) $458 of clehr profit, after 
paying every expense of past improvement 
of regular culture of the farm, and $542 as 
wages to the farmer, which is just as much 
as that whole amount more than the total sur- 
plus which the farm produced before its im- 
provement—there havinsr been then no surplus^ 
after barely supporting the farm. Having al- 
lowed these liberal deductions, the actual in- 
trinsic value added to the farm by its recent 
improvea)€nt may be fairly estimated at the 
sum which as principal would yield the an- 
nual interest of the entirely clear profit $458; 
which would be $7666. This amount, is ihe 
least possible fair appreciation of the increased 
intrinsic value of the farm, as capital invested, 
without regard to the present or the former 
market price. Doubtless, if the case supposed 
actually had existed in all its parts, the market 
value (or estimated selling price) of the land 
when improved would be as much below the 
intrinsic or productive value, as the former 
would have been rated above the latter in the 
first unimproved condition. Whether the farm 
then would have sold for the ordinary price of 
$5 the acre, or 5 cents only, (the last being ad 
I estimate more than the then intrinsic value — ) 
or whether it would now sell for but $8, or 
would command $30 the acre-~will not affect 
the estimate of the amount and value of the 
annual gross and net products, and of the in- 
trinsic value of the actual improvements al- 
ready made. 

All conjectural estimates are necessarily 
uncertain and doubtful. Of these, of course, 
I chnnoiprove their being sufficiently moderate 
for reliance on- the conclusions. No one has 
yet gone through precisely such a full and un- 
mixed course of labors for improvement, so 
that the entire scheme can be pronounced to 
be ftilly tested by experiet^ce. But there is 
no one application of labor, and no improve- 
ment, herein stated, with its costs and its pro- 
ducts, that I have not found sustained in some 
parts of my own practice — and the results are 
not contradicted by any other experienced 
facts. The costs are put higher (for reasons 
before given,) and the profits of results lower 
than I have found in all judicious operations 
of this description. In the foregoing state- 
ments, it was a condition (which is not to be 
found in any actual practice,) that the farmer's 
labors for improvement were always judi- 
ciously directed, and were never omitted or 
suspended. Many omissions, and some in ter- 
rupiions of proper effort, many errors of in- 
experience, accompanied and impaired my 
like operations, and lessened or postponed the 
otherwise Certainly available results. But 
however disjointed and injudicious may have 
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been the labors of myself and all other im- 
provers by marling, I am confident that none 
of the means supposed in this writing, npon 
(be like premises, or in proponion to the mea- 
sure of other premises, have failed to produce 
panicolar benefits equal ta those here de- 
duced-^and in most cases, more benefit, and 
in less time. Hundreds of the most judicious 
and experienced laborers in this stfll recent 
mode of improvement, by marling or liming, 
will sustain this opinion by their concurrent 
testimony.* 

In the foregoing scheme of improvement, 
my directions in sundry particulars have been 
swayed from what was deemed the best course, 
by tne supposed constraining circumstances 
d' the fanner— and in others, to better preserve 
simplicity and clearness of description. To 
meet the D)ost j^eneral objection oi " want of 
money to pay for improvements," a case was 
supposed of a farm that could not spare for 
sale a bushel of corn, and a proprietor who 
had not a dollar more than would maintain 
hi.m and his family' through the year's labors, 
ir these restraints had not existed, perhaps 
some more costly or more hazardous means 
for improvement might have been added, with 
great .benefit, in increasing or forwarding the 

. * After these eittmatee were preparedv I lubmit- 
ted them to the careful ecraUoy of three of my 
friends, who are jadicioua ftrmers, and well ac- 
quainted with the operations and reaiilts of impmr- 
ing land by marling or liming. One of these far- 
mers' was John A. Selden of Westover, whose tes- 
timony I am authorized to use thus in this case, and 
whose name will command respect as a Toucher for 
any agricultural facts or opinions. There was not 
otte of my supposed results of the premises stated — 
or of the rates of increased production from the 
previous applications of marl and other treatment 
of the land— that each of these farmers did not 
deem foil low enotigri for the means employed. 
Each of tbem thought that in aopie partiealara the 
•apposed increased production was put too low. 1 
am coniideot that the aame general opinions woold- 
be concurred in by the great majority, if not by all, 
of the most judicious and experienced- marling and 
liming farmers in lower Virginia* 

For the estimated coeta of meana ibr improve* 
ment supposed to be used, I should be glad to refer 
to others' testimony also. But I know of no farmeri 
other than myself, who has taken the pains to care* 
fully estimate the expenses of marling, and there- 
fore, I could not hare the desired aid of correcting 
censorship on this scpre. I am then solely respon- 
aible for the correctness of the estimates of ex- 
penses. Those of the costs of marling labors- were 
earefully prepared, and are 'believed to be very 
correct. But the other anbeequent and ordinary 
farm labors, growing out of the improvements caused 
by marling, were of amount and expense so much 
more conjectural than anything else assumed, that 
these particular aubiects may have been eatimated 
very incorrectly. But thia is the least important 
particular of the general estimate — and also the one 
in which every practical farmwr is qualified to judge 
as well as myself, and to detect and allow for any 
•rron of my estimates. 



amount of fertility to be gained. In some 
other cai^es, some of th^ supposed tneans may 
be wanting, and may be supplied, though to 
less advantage, by other means. Soihe of 
these difiTerent circumstances will be hastily 
noticed. 

If marl had not been accessible, lime.wonld 
have done as welf, at more or less greater cost. 

On all corn land designed to have wheat 
next in soccession, it would have been pnofila- 
ble to sow peas among' the com, as a manure 
crop. 

If gypsnm had been Ibund efleciive,. after 
marling, the small expense of its application 
ou^hl regularly to have been given, for the 
leguminous manuring crops, clover and peas. 

Guano might have been used on eve^y wheal 
crop, and probably to great profit, ai least so 
long as the land reoAdlned poor. 

Bone dost in small quantity woold probably 
have been profitable as manure. 

These mean^ I leave for others to estimate^ 
either by their own experience, or the .pub- 
lished and well-authenticated reports of ex-' 
periments and practice of other farmers. I 
have but little personal experience of any of 
these manures which are commercial commo- 
dities. While not at all doubting the greal 
benefit and profit of their use, I choose to limfti 
my own estimates to subjects of my own ex- 
perience. 



For the Sbuthom Planter.. 
JOINT WORM. 

Mr. Edifor^^X ask permission to occupy a 
small space in your forthcoming number with 
a postscript to a short notice of the joint worm, 
published in the September number at page 
271. My principal object is to comply wivh 
a request made to me by Dr. T. W. Harris, 
the distinguished fluthqr of the "/xeport on In- 
sects Injurious to Yegetiuion in Massachiisetts.** 
fiieing informed, by means of a special com- 
munication which I bad addressed to him, of 
the conclusions to which I had arrived with 
respect to the habits and true nature of the 
joint worm, he has done me the honor to ex- 
press Jin interest in the result of my observa- 
tions, and to offer very valuable suggestions 
as to the most efficient way of prosecuting my 
inquiries with a view 4o the confirmation or 
correction of those conclusi(»ns. ^s it hap- 
pens that tliere is much confbsion in the old 
nomenclature for this department of entomo- 
logy, Dr. Harris is anxious that I should em- 
ploy the names used in his published work. 
Me requests, " In case yon should send an ac- 
count of the joint worm to Mr. Ruffin, or to any 
other person for poblication, that yoo will be 
pleased to adopt the nomenclature for the gall> 
flies and their parasites, or supposed parasites, 
(whether all be so or not,) whfeh you will find 
in Clivier'8 Animal Kingdom* and most other 
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modern books on entomology, instead of that 
originally proposed by Geonroy, which I find 
in yonr commanicatjon. Oeoffroy introduced 
tuucb confai>ion in the names which he gave 
to insects, especially to such as these under 
consideration, and Latreille, himself, (who 
wrote the entomological part of Cnviei's great 
work, and who will lone continue to be oar 
principal aathority,) saw ni to reject GeofiVoy's 
names for these two tribes of insects, restoring 
to the gall-dies the name Cynipf originally ap- 
plied to them by LinrKsus, and giving to the 
" Ichneumones minutt'' of the latter (including 
several genera and sub-genera, jsuch as eury- 
tomn, d&c.) the Fabrician name of Chalcis. 
Hence Mr. West wood and other distinguished 
lUiropean naturalists denominate the gall-mak- 
ing hy menopters Cympida^ and the other family 
CJUUddida, and this nomenclature I havQ fol- 
lowed in my work. If you have occasion to 
speak of the gall-flies, your readers, who may 
.perhaps have my book, will readily understand 
you, it' you refer them to the genus Cynips, 
and will perceive no contradiction between 
ns; and in like manner if you speak of the 
'^joint worm'* as a chalcidian larva ^whether 
you adopt the name Eurvtoma or Chalcis) you 
will avoid the danger of having it confounded 
with the true CynipidtB from which it differs 
essentially in stroctnre in its winged state. I 
am the more urgent on this point because any 
discrepancy in regard to names will be likely to 
mislead those who ace not familiar with them." 
The intelligent reader, by comparing the 
foregoing extract from Dr. Harris' letter with 
my communication published in your Septem- 
ber number, will easily make the necessary 
correction of the nomenclature adopted in the 
latter. He should substitute lor the term Difio- 
Upis therein used as the generic appellation of 
the true or jil ant-sucking gall-fly, the old term 
Cynips^ which had been originally applied by 
Mjinnaus to both the true gall-flies and their 
carnivorous parasites, but which Gkopfroy 
and Lamarck had restricted to the latter, in- 
troducing the new name DipMepis for the for- 
mer. Latrbillb, on the contrary, followed 
■by all later entomologists, has rejected the 
name DipMepis altogether and has transposed 
(be terms Cynips and Cytripida from the section 
o£ parasitical to thai of plant-sucking gall- 
flies. In this connexion it is to be observed 
that in the first part of my communication I 
used the family name Cynipida in the Linnaan 
sense, as embracing both tribes of gall-inha- 
biting hymenopters, whereas accprding to the 
now accepted nomenclature it should have 
been restricted to the tribe which originally 
make the galls, the term cbalcididje being 
adopted for those minute parasitical hymenop- 
ters which lay their eggs after the galls have 
been produced by the Cynipidce and whose 
larvte prey upon those of the latter. To this 
tribe of Chalcidians or parasitical gall-flies the 
eurytoma of the barley and wheat would ap- 
pear to belong, if the classifications of natu- 
ralkts founded toa'OrUJiial chacactem be cor- 



rect. The {K)int I have made is this: the his- 
tory of the joint worm, as far as it has yet 
been investigated, seems to show both that it 
feeds on the juices of the plant and that it is 
the larva of the Eurytoma hardei. In other 
words, this species of Eurytoma is not exclu- 
sively, if at all, a carnivorous parasite, and 
consequently the elassiflcations of entomolo- 
gists in respect to this group of insects must 
undergo a modification in order to be recon- 
ciled with the natural characteristics thus as- 
certained. The Eurytoma^ or at least this sper 
cies of the genus may, after all be a Cynipian. 
but then the artificial testa of this family will 
be somewhat different from those now gene- 
rally assigned. 

The same opinion has, as I learn from Dr. 
Harris, been heretofore advanced by Professor 
Nees Von Esenbech, but on grounds which 
were declared to be unsatisfactory by Dr. West- 
wood and Dr. Ratzeburg, both of whom con- 
troverted his statement "that he had become 
acquainted with some Eurytomas which were 
phytophagous," and, therefore, "more properly 
belonged to the Cynipidoc." Dr. Harris is him- 
self now strongly inclined to adopt my con- 
clusions. I have recently forwarded to him 
several specimens of the fresh and living joint 
worm, the examination of which by himself 
and Dr. Jeffries Wyman has served to confirm 
my account of the mandibulate character of 
the mouth of this worm. He is, therefore, 
satisfied that neither the yellowish white worm 
found in a large majority of the galls, nor the 
less common while, hairy worm, can be the 
larva of a Cecidomyia. "There still remain, 
however," he says in his latest letter to me, 
''some points in the economy of the inseet 
that require to be settled be/ore a complete 
account of its history can be written. We 
find that a large proportion of the winged in- 
sects are evolved in the spring, having sur- 
vived the winter in the larva (or pupal) state. 
Of course they will soon afterwanis be en- 
gagied in laying their eggs in the young wheat 
that had been sown during the previous au- 
tumn. In this same wbeat,during the autumn, 
we are not to expect to find any larv» ot the 
Eurytoma, or at most only a very few in a 
small number of cases. The voung plants 
ought to be examined before winter to deter- 
mine this point, namely whether they are mv^ 
afiTected by the joint worm. If many of these 
worms are found in the plants it would lead 
to the suspicion that the larvae so found were 
not those of the Eurytoma; and on the other 
hand, if their occurrence in the young plant 
in the autumn is rare, it would afiford addi- 
tional ground for belief that the "joint worm" 
was the larva of the Eurytoma. When thie in- 
sect is engaged in laying its eggs opportunity 
may be found to watch the process, to mark 
the plant, and to examine carefully the spot 
where the Eurytoma had been at work. If 
ithis spot be-found not to contain larve already 
It will give further evidence that the Eurytoma 
is not a parasite/' 
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I have ^ven this passage at length in order 
to inviie the cO'Operation of any ofyom read- 
ers in the iofected region who may feel an in- 
terest in determining the history and trae na- 
ture of these destructive insects. If any indi- 
cations of the disease be perceived in the young 
wheat during the fall or winter I would he 
glad to receive specimens. My present very 
decided impression is, however, that none will 
be found, and that the first signs of the disease 
in the new wheat appear in the spring coinci- 
dently with the emergence of the winged Ea- 
rytoma flies from the straw and stubble of the 
previous year's growth. 

J. L. Cabell. 

University of Virginia^ Sept. 24, 1853* 



For the Southern Planter. 
DEWS AND FROSTS. 

Mr. Editor^ — So intinialely connected 
with agriculture are dews and frosts — the 
one favoring, the other opposed to the 
growth of plants — that 1 have presumed 
to trouble you with a short communioation 
in regard to them. I write in order to in- 
duce your readers to disregard the scho- 
lastic aspect in which their connexion with 
science would seefm to place them and to 
persuade them to investigate dews and 
frosts as the results of simple natural laws, 
as well as to assist them in their investi- 
gations. As the earth is not only the thea- 
tre t^f action for those laws, but also the 
observatory for ourselves of this action, we 
ask vour indulgence while we premise a 
few facts, more or less connected with the 
matter before us. As the temperature of 
the earth is the prime agent in the forma- 
tion of dews and frosts, we will observe 
that, apart from any result of chemical de- 
composition, temperature has two sources. 
One the heat radiated from the sun, the 
other "sui generis" and a peculiar pro- 
perty of this ball of matter. The surface 
of the earth, for the depth of forty feet, is 
warmed by the radiated heat of the sun, 
and its temperature is subjected to the 
control of atmospheric vicissitudes. At 
that depth, there is a stratum. called the 
stratum of invariable temperature, that is 
to say, the heat is the same at that distance 
below ground both winter and summer. 
Here the influence of the sun on the earth's 
temperature ceases, and here commence 
the operations of a peculiar law, known 
only by its effects; for we here find that in 
proportion as we go deeper, in like ratio 
the temperature increases; and philoso- 
phy has determined a point in the boeom 



of our common mother, in which it is im- 
possible for anything to exist as solid, and 
has taught us the interesting fact that we 
live on the hardened crust of a vast ball 
of liquid fire. This fact we now lay aside, 
having mentioned it for the purpose of 
separating it entirely from tbe other source 
of the earth's heat via; the sun. But be- 
fore we go farther, let us be understood ae 
to the meaning of radiation, a tejrfa we 
have used, and for which we expect to 
have farther use. Radiation, as we use 
it, is that property by which a heated body 
gives off its beat to another contiguous 
body without contact with sucl) body. It 
differs from reflection in this: that radiation 
requires that the body radiating shall itself 
be heated, while reflection is as complete 
from a cold body as from a body of raised 
temperature. Now the law governing ra- 
diation is this: "At! bodies radiate or give 
off heat to surrounding bodies, and in re- 
turn, receive heat from contiguous bodies." 
For example, suppose two bodies, A and 
B, to be placed contiguQUsly; A will give 
off its heat to B and receive heat from B, 
while B will give off its heat to A and re- 
ceive heat of A; if these two bodies be of 
equal temperature in the commencement, 
they will continue so ; B giving to A as 
much heat as A gives to B; but should 
there be, in the commencement, an unequal 
temperature between the two, for instance, 
should B have more heat than A, then *'as 
the radiation is always in proportion to the 
temperature," B would radiate to A more 
heat than it receives from A, and thus an 
equality of temperature would be esta- 
blished. We have been thus minute in 
regard to this law, because on its right 
understanding, depends the proper appre- 
ciation of all that follows. The sun, we 
have said, is the main source of the heat 
of the surface of the earth. Its rays radi- 
ate from it as from a common centre all 
over the earth, and in return, the earth ra- 
diates its heat back; but the temperature 
of the sun being so immensely higher than 
that of the earth, obediently to a law before 
mentioned, the earth receives more heat 
from the stfn that it gives in return, and 
thus its temperature is raised; this goes on 
during the whole day — to the greatest ex- 
tent when the sun is at meridian, for then 
the rays strike the earth directly and very 
few are reflected. Towards evening, a» 
the rays fall obliauely, some are reflected, 
that is, thrown from the surface of the 
earth into space. The earth continuing 

to give off its heat more abundantly than 
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before, (becaulie itd temperature being 
raised, its radiation is greater,) neccessa- 
rily hasits temperata re. lowered; and when 
the sun has gone down, receiving no heat 
and continuing to radiate, its temperature 
is at last so reduced that it is lower than 
. that of the superjacent air, which condens- 
ing as it comes in contact with the earth, 
deposits its vapor, held before in solution, 
upon those bodies which, being the best 
radiators, have parted with the most heat, 
and conseiquenUv are the most reduced in 
temperature. That vapor condensed, is 
known under the commtm name of "dew." 
Having thus ipentioned the principles of 
its formation, we beg your Indulgence while 
we shall name sodie of fHe peculiarities of 
its formation. As the most superficial ob- 
server cannot fail to havie observed that 
of>en on one morning we have not a drop 
of dew, and on the next, have it in abun- 
dance, and may have wondered at this 
seeming mystery as he thinks it, we will 
use the principles we have just inculcated 
to explain this simple, yet often perplexing 
fact. Let us lay down some law as a cri- 
terion by which we may judge the ex(?ep- 
tions; in other words, let us state those 
conditions of air, earth and sky most favor- 
able to the forming of dew, in order that 
we may better be able to detect nny de- 
viations from those conditions. A clear, 
hot day, followed by a clear, calm night, 
is the most favora^'le condition for the for- 
mation of dew. And why? l^eeause du- 
ring a clear, hot day, the rays of the sun 
have nothing to prevent their direct pas- 
sage to the earth, and a clear, calm night 
ofl^rs no impediment to the rapid radiation 
from the earth. These being the most fa- 
vorable conditions for the formation. of dew, 
we can well see how there is no dew on a 
cloudy night For this there are two rea- 
sons: first, a canopy of eloud prevents the 
heat, radiated from the earth, from rising; 
second, the clouds themselves radiate heat 
towards the enrth at the same time that 
the earth is giving out its heat, and receiv- 
ing heat in return for that given out the 
earth has not its temperature sulHciently 
lowered to cause the formation of dew on 
its surface. It is observed that no dew 
falls in windy nights. Why so? Be- 
cause as the earth gives up its heat, it ab- 
sorbs heat from the atmosphere to a suffi- 
cient extent to lead to the deposition of 
dew, provided the atmosphere be still. If, 
however the air is in motion, the dew is 
evaporated, in other words, absorbed by 
die air as fast as it is formed. And thus 



it is all of raditition and absorption on the 
part ofjthe e§rtb; nothing of condensation 
on the part of the air. Another reason 
why a hot day is favorable to the formaftion 
of dew is that evaporation goes on most 
rapidly on such a day, and the atmosphere 
receiving more vapor more, easily con- 
denses it. Agaio, it has been noticed that 
a ealm night preceded by a windy day is 
favorable or not to the u>rmation of dew 
as the wind haa blown over a dry plain or 
a body of water. If the latter, then bring- 
ing a bountiful supply of moisture, it places 
the. atmosphere in tJbe best state for con- 
densation. If over the plaio, it not only 
does not bring any moisture, but deprives 
the atmosphere of a large portion of its 
vapor. Having thus noticed a tew pro- 
minent facts we cannot refrain adverting 
to the beautiful harmony and order die- 
played in the operations of Nature. It is 
a i^niversal law, so far as we know, that 
the property of absorption and radiation 
exists in a corresponding ratio. And how 
beautifully is this law exemplified and prac- 
tically improved in Naturp. , What needs 
the most heat on the earth's surface? 
Growing vegetation. What the most dew? 
The same. And we find plants absorbing 
more beat and having more dew 4eposited 
on them than any other objects. And 
herefrom we deduce an unanswerable ar- 
gument in favor of close, deep and perfect 
tillage. For in proportion as we make our 
soils porous, their power of absorption is 
increased. The power of absorption and 
radiation existing in a like r^tio, in the 
same way their power of radiation is in- 
creased; and the deposition of dew on a 
surface being proportionate to the amount 
of radiation, as close tillage promotes ab- 
sorption and radiation, it likewisje causes 
the deposition of dew, and he wha wishes 
this, grateful drink for. hi^ ihirsty plaints 
must plough and break co^npletely. 

Frost is frozen dew, and as the above 
are the laws of its formation, I need say 
nothing more of it. 

Wm. Henino. 

Richmond, August 31, 1S52. 



To Keep Oct Frost.— Saw-dust, tan- 
bark, or chip-manure, either are better 
than any kind of soil to keep out frost. 
Straw and old hay of any kind are better 
for banking around houses in winter than 
loam or sand or gravel. — Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 
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From the Richaoood Whig. 
PINE VIRGINIA WOOL. 

I am enre, Mesfirs. Editore, that what- 
ever contributes to the improvement or 
honor of this "old Commonwealth ofours," 
will be a source of gratification to you, 
who have so seduously labored for her 
welfare for so many years. And to show 
that we can, in some respects, and in some 
of the branches of industry, rival our sister 
States, I hand you an extract from the 
United States Economist of the 2d October. 
The editor of that paper says: 

*' We have seen a lew bates of Saxony 
fleece (wool) at H. A. Petitbone & Go's. 
Beaver street, from the farm of Mr. Dox, 
of Nelson county, Virginia, superior to 
anything we have before seen. Duchess 
county, New York; Washington county, 
Pennsylvania; and Summit county, Ohio, 
will have to be up and doing, or Vtrginia 
will carry the flag. We hope our Virginia 
friends will improve the hint thrown out 
some time since, (referring, I believe, to 
the scarcity of provender,) and come North 
and make a selection from some of our 
flock«, where the drought has destroyed 
so much of the fodder it will be difiicolt 
to winter them." 

This was a lot of twenty-flve hundred 
pounds of wool, sent from Nelson county 
to our friends, Messrs. Deane & Brown, to 
be sold here under limits. Forty fiv^ cents 
per pound was oflered for it, in cash, being 
<<Buck Washed." That price not being 
equal to the expectation of the owners, it 
was shipped to New York, wherfe it was 
seen by the editor. The sheep from which 
this wool was taken was a flock of nine 
hundred, I understand, driven from New 
York to Nelson county, and proves most 
conclusively that there is scarcely any in- 
vestment so safe and profitable to our 
mountain farmers as the' raising of sheep. 
No animal can live upon as little, and re- 
quires less attention than a sheep, if it has 
a dead pasture to roam in, or the woods of 
the mountains. 

RlCBMONP. 

We know Mr. Dox very well, and saw him 
only a few days ago. He has been here now 
several years with bis sheep, and thinks since 
they have become accustomed to our climate 
that they are quite as good as the Merino, 
commonly supposed to be a mors hardy sheep. 

We hope that In some short time he will 
give as an article on the sobject, drawn from 



his own experiefic and observation, both here 
and in New Yurk, and as we endorse him in 
every way, we can promise in advance a good 
and reliable article on the subject. 



The following communication was received 
sometime ago. We did not think the season 
a good one to publish it in, and we reserved it 
on til the present lime, when we hope every 
one can follow the advice given by the writer 
without interfering with other arrangements: 

For the Soathein Planter. 

t 

MANUiiES. 

Mr, Ediler, — This is truly an important 
snbject wiih tbeagricaliurfsl; m proof of which 
we have only to bring to mind the'impnsing 
fact that thousands of dollars are annually 
expended for that active, generous, master- 
piece, guano. Again, refer to the numberless 
advertisements of artificial "Manofactured 
Manures." A with his "Artificial Guano" — 
B and K have the "Prepared Guano"~C his 
"Fertilizer," anwuaUy imj/roved'-K and D 
bring out their "Highly Valuable Chemical 
Salt*"— W C the "Highly Approved Pou- 
dreiie"--T his "Fertilizing Compound." To 
carry out the list would All the greater part, if 
not every page in your valuable journal. AH 
of those above can be obtained for the hard 
cash; but, alas! the farmer often finds himself 
in a "sail predicament"^~money gone — no 
benefit derived from thes^e "highly valuable 
manures," which ere declared to contain every 
ingredient necessary for the produexioo of re- 
munerating crops; and better still, enough of 
these beautiful invaluable ingredients are to 
be left in the soil to secure a "good stand of 
the grasses and clover on the poorest soils;" 
nothing remains to carry out the improvement 
but the application of plaster and lime, thereby 
biinging the soil to a high state of fertility. 
It is unnecessary to affirm that these manures 
do not invariably give these results, as the past 
conclusively proves that failure asofien attends 
their application as success. The first, guano, 
has especially been a source of great improve- 
ment and profit to the farmer; but to the agents, 
speculators and manufacturers there are no 
failures; their profits are sure and enormous. 
The farmer's hard earned capital is frequently 
lost to him, whilst the vender and manufac- 
turer secure their gains. The nostrums for 
impoverished soils are as plenty as those for 
the restoration of the health of the human fa- 
mily, and in too many instances as worthless. 
As farmers are engaged in the liberal use of 
guano and mannfactored manures, the question 
naturally arises, have the farmers of Virginia 
diligently and carefully husbanded e^tty ma- 
terial that can be converted into numncel 
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^We frequently see Yankee "axe helves" and 
*' Northern hay" advertised in our daily papers. 
Have we not a sofficiency of good timber that 
can be worked into axe belvesi or^re we too 
lazyl or is it the beautiful crook oi the Yankee 
helve that *Hakesoareye1" Have we no soils 
suitable to the production of the grasses and 
cloverl or are we deficient in energy, that we 
have not only to purchase axe helves and hay, 
bat manures from the North 1 

The writer has made experiments with 
guano, resulting in complete failures and again 
returning remunerating crops. With fifteen 
dollars worth of "C. Fertilizer" I made nothing. 
I consider it a perfect humbug. Whilst far- 
mers are engaged in the liberal use of these 
manures, let them not forget the quantity of 
materials on their right and left, that if pro- 
perly collected, intimately mixed, carefully 
husbanded, and judiciously applied, will not 
only add greatly 10 the fertility of their lands, 
but fill many an "empty ,purse." Manures 
are the riches of the fields, and as stable ma- 
nure contains all those substances which 
plants need, and as it is a settled point in ag- 
riculture that it never fails, let us first consider 
the means necessary to increase not only the 
bulk but secure and improve the quality. 
Horse dung rapidly accumulates in ourstables; 
do not permit it to remain until it is two or three 
feet deep, and then fork it out in front of the 
door, exposed to the influence of son and air, 
to be drenched by every fall of rain, and then 
cart it to the soil almost a worthless thing; 
but provide liberally good bedding for your 
horses and males, remove every morning the 
dang and wet straw to an adjoining shed, 
erected for the sole purpose of securing your 
manure, there depoMt it, dustfng the daily re- 
movals with plaster, thereby securing the vo- 
latile particles. When you havea'sufficiency 
to put up a good compost heap, coinmence it 
immediately uvder your shed, by placing alter- 
nately mud, woods-mould, manure and plaster, 
adding a strung dose of good brine (composed 
of one gallon of salt to eight of water,) to each 
layer of manure and plaster; complete the 
heap by coverit>g with mud or scrapings; per- 
mit it to remain so until a slight fermentation 
takes place, then cut down the heap with 
sharp billing hoes, thereby intimately mixing 
the materials, cart it on the land intended for 
eultivaiion, covering it with the plough as fast 
as i t is regidarlij spread,. A n ex c ess of fe rmen- 
tation should be avoided in the heap; ihe soilis 
the place for it to t^ike place, hs the volatile and 
soluble pariiclesaretheresecured for the wants 
of the crop. The mud and mould add to the 
bulk whilst they do not injure the quality of 
the heap; the plaster arrests and fixes the es- 
capinp; ammonia; the brine will destroy the 
enemies of our crops. Manure of this kind 
should be laid on moist, tenacious soils, the 
faults of which it corrects, while at the same 
time the soil checks the too violent action of the 
manure; on the other hand, if applied to dry 
liandy soils, it then forces and stimulates the 



growth of plants so much in the early stages 
of their development, that when the action 
ceases, the process of vegetation becomes 
feeble. 

Bam-yard Manure.— Many farmers barely 
secure the droppingfs of their cattle, whilst 
others, with an eye tp the comfort of their 
stock, and the securing and increasing of the 
manure, erect good sheds, liberally provide 
bedding, by carting cora-stalks,'leaves, straw 
and sctrapingsin the yard; frequently applying 
plaster, with a heavy hand, over the contents 
of the barn-yard. This manure is peculiarly 
adapted to dry. warm soils. 

Sheep Dung.'^Alas ! how few of the farmers 
of Virginia make any provision whatever for 
increasiDg and securing this truly valuable 
fertilizer. The sheepfold should have regu* 
larly carted in either straw or leaves, good 
sheds erected, open to the south; here use 
plaster, salt, or pulverized charcoal over the 
litter. This manure is exclusively adapted to 
moist, cold, tenacious soils, as it often proves 
injurious to dry, warm soils, if applied in 
large quantities; yet it may be laid on moist, 
tenacious lands in large quantities without 
occasioning any inconveniences whatever. « 

Hog Manure.— What a vast quantity is to 
be seen completely thrown away. To render 
the hog more valuable, be should be either 
kept in a close pen, which should be regularly 
littered and cleansed through the year, or If 
the farrner prefers his "having the range," lay 
off and fence in one or two acres in your field 
atfallow,cartinleavesandscrapingsre^ularly, 
here feed your hogs, shut them up at night, let 
them remain a few hours in the morniii^ after 
feeding, and you will not only secure a goodly, 
number from the clutches of the rogue, but 
you will also get a great deal of excellent 
manure. . When taken up to fatten, nut up in 
good floored pens, providte plentifully mud, 
scrapings, litter, leaves, Ac; clean out weekly; 
put up a compost by mixing with woods-mould 
and plaster. When your hog^ come to the 
knife, they will nearly have paid in good ma- 
nure for the food consumed. This manure 
acts more advantageously on warm soils. 
Now secure the contents of ihfe privy; cart 
woods-mould and leaves to a log pen at every 
negro cabin, and require them to empty all the 
dish water, contents of chambers, soapsuds, 
ashes, sweepings of the houses ^nd yards, 
spreading with a bountiful hand plaster two 
or three times a week on the contents of these 
pens, and if you cannot secure enough manure 
to apply liberally droadcast to every acre of cul- 
tivated soil,, then purchase, if you have the 
capital. Always remembering that lime must 
form the basis of all improvement, without 
which no permanent Improvement can be 
effiscted. 



Your obedient servant, 



Sussex countff Virginia, 



T. E. B. 
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For the Soothern Planter. 

DIALOGUE. 

Mr. p. D. Bernard: Dear Sir, — One of the 
oldest subscribers 10 1 he SomhemPlanteroflers 
Ills congratulations on the prospect which 
appears to be opening, of a hving reward to 
your patient and faithful labors. I rejoice to 
see that the agriculturists of Virginia are 
awakening: (slowly though it be) to some sense 
of justice to you and to themselves. Bat your 
subscription list is yet ten or fifteen thousand 
short of what it ou^ht to be; and the farmers 
and planters of the State "will, I trust, esteem 
it a duty and a pleasure to add speedily as 
many more names as can be obtained, if 
each one of them will do what he can, the work 
will soon be accofnplished. 

Circumstances not necessary to mention, 
hare made me acquainted with every promi- 
nent agricultural journal published in the 
United States, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the Southern Pjanter is how worth more 
to lis than all of them together. Yet more 
money is sent out of the State every year to 
pay subscriptions to them than would support 
your paper, which ha^ probably not one aozen 
subscribers north of the Potomac. We com- 
plain of being tributary to the North; but in 
this as in other things the tribute is voluntary. 
When will our people be true to themselves^ 
Not lung sin(ce, I met with a young farmer 
and we were joined soon aAer by an old far- 
mer — one of the best too, and one of the best 
men in the county^— when the following con- 
versation ensued: 

Young Farmer. **GU)od morning Mr. A.; I 
am glad to meet with you — having reflected 
much on your maxim that every farmer should 
aim first at producing aH that the consumption 
of his farm requires, as far as may be, and 
among other things am endeavoring to raise 
my own pork. What was the paper you ad- 
vised me to take tp aid and improve me in 
this apd other matters of farm management? 

Old Parmer. The — , by all means (nam- 
ing a Northern agricultural journal.) 

Subscriber. Why, Mr. A. I thought you took 
the Southern Planter, and so must have i:-een 
the excellent article entitled "A dollar's worth 
about hogs." It is well worth twenty years' 
sabscription. 

Old FarvMr. I did take the Southern Planter. 
You were kind enough to subscribe to it for 
me some time ago, and I liked it very well; 
but somehow I let the subscription run out, 
and afterwards the other paper was recom- 
mended to me, and I took that; consequently 
have not seen the article^ you refer to. 

Subscriber. Well, Mr. A. permit me to in- 
quire whether you have found your advantage 
in the change of papersi 

Old Farmer. I don't know, never thought 
much about it. Those Northern folks are so 



smart, and their papers have so many little 
articles about every thing, it is quite enter* 
(aining. 

Subscriber. Bnt have you found an v of those 
amusing little articles, or anything else in the 
paper of practical valnelhas it improved 
yiiur system of fanning, your land, or your 
crops 'S 

out Farmer. Can't say that I have, never 
thought much about it. Many of the things 
recoMmended are not calculated for us— have 
tried som^ of the experiments, but did not get 
paid for it— have sent on and bought some of 
their famous ploughs and other implements, 
but have not found them better than those we 
have at home, though they cost me a good 
deal more— so I am just jogging on in the old 
track. 

Subscriber. You are not aware then that the 
Southern Planter is now edited by a practical 
Virginia farmer — sustained by contributions 
of the ablest and most distinguished agricul- 
turists in this Stale or the United States. 
That every page of it contains matter for home 
consumption, together with whatever can be 
gleaned from Northern journals of any value 
to us; and yet that it has probably not as many 
Virginia subscribers, and send their money 
out of the State for other papers? 

Old Farmer. No, I know nothing about it» 
never thought of it; but I feel that I have not 
done justice to my State, the paper, or myself, 
and when my subscription runs out. Til go 
back to it. 

Subscriber. Why not do it now? one more 
dollar will not hurt you— you have sent many 
out of the Slate; keep tbem in future here» 
and get the benefit as soon as possible of the 
valuable articles in the Planter. 

Old Fanner. I will do so, and without 
delay. 

Subscriber, to the Young Farmer. Let me 
now, as a friend and neighbor, appeal first to 
your interest and then to your State pride, in 
the choice of a paper. 1 am going to Richmond 
and will be the bearer of your dollar to the 
Southern Planter; and farther, if at the end 
of the year yon are not more than satisfied 
with it, I pledge myself to refund the subscrip- 
tion I have induced you to make. 

Youns^ Farmer. I thank yon, and will do 
what I now see is the duty and the interest of 
a Virginia farmer — here is my dollar without 
condition. We have so Ion? paid tribute to 
our Northern brethren that the habit has be- 
come a sort of second nature. If they were 
to "offer us wooden negroes for sale, 1 verily 
believe our people would buy them." 

I have given you substantially what occurred 
with three Virginia farmers, and have no 
doubt that like the old one of the party, most 
of those who give a preference to the Northern 
journals — never think about it. 

An Old Subscrlses. 

HewicOf October ^ 1832. 
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TBRH8. 

.O.tE DoLLiBaOd TwEMTT-PITC ClKTS per 

annam, wfaich mij be discharged by (be pay- 
ment of Onk DoLLiB 0DI7, if paid in oSce 01 
senl free of postage wiihia aiz monihs from 
■he date of subscriptiua. Six copies fur Fiti 
DoLLiaa; thineeti copies for Tin Dollirb, 
10 be paid Invariably in advance, 

J> Subscriptions may begin with any Ko. 

li^Na paper wJJl be discontinued, until all 
arrearB^es are paid, eicepl at ilie option of 
the Pablixber. 

0> OOiee on Tnelfib, betweeti Main and 
Gary Street*. 



POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER. 

Tfae folloving are tbe ralee of postage on 
the Planter, per mtarter, for the distances an. 
neied— 10 be paid quarterly in advance: 

Not over 50 miles, U ceDIs. 

Oirer 50 and not over 300 miles, 21 cenls. 

Over 300 and not over 1000 miles, 3| cents. 

Over 1000 and not over 30O0 miles, 5 cents, 

Over 2000 and tiot over 4000 miles, 6t cenls. 

Over 4000 miles, Tt cents. 



t>-Coinmiinicati(His for (be Soalfaem Plan- 
ter, upotl Mer llum tmantsi maiUri, may be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Frink: G. Rdfi-in, Est), 
at Shadaell, AlbemarU Co., Va., which will in- 
sure their being more speedily at leaded to. 

Business letters will be directed as bere- 
tofore to "The Souiheni Planter," Bichmond, 
Va. 

f:^ Postage prepaid in all Cases. 



TIMELY WARNING. 

A11 subscribers who do not order a diECon- 
tinaaace before thecominencementof ibenetr 
year or volume, will be considered as desirinii 
a continoance of their papeis, and idiarged 
accardlneljr. 



PREMIUM CROPS OF WHEAT. 

When we read la the "Rural New Yorker" 
the annexed itatenlent of the premitmi wheat 
crops of its Slate, it occnrred to ns yial oar 
frienj John Marshall, Esq. of Faaqnier, bad 
exceeded the two last crops meniioDed. It 
will be seen by bis letter, which follows the 
extracted article, that we wete right in onr 
supposition, and that when tbe very mnch 
less expense of culilTaiion and harreslio? la 
considered, he will appear not to be far behtni 
Mr. Hotchkiss himself, whole crop Is tmir 
said by the Editor of the Rural New Yorker 
to be one of the most remarkable and proSlap 
ble on KCord, thoogh tradoubiedly made at a 
very heavy expense. 

Mr. Marshall says that he does not consider 
hiacropat all remarkable for hie section of 
country— a very Bne district it is— and we lio 
not cite it as snch, but only to show that what 
our good farmers regard as good cropping 
seems to be rewarded with second and third 
premiums at the North: 

"Wheat Cni-roaB, — Pbemiom Crops. — . 
Those of our readers who have not ready ac- 
cess to the last volume of the 'Transactions 
of the New York State Agriealtorat Society,' 
may be benefited by a SDtnmary of tbe pre- 
mium wheal crops therein reported, and a 
condensed account of the valuable statements 
of the mode of culture which resulted in their 
production. And, 10 notie of our farming 
friends will it be without interest 10 review 
the practice pursued by several of our moci 
successful farmers, in growing the great staple 
crop of this section oflbe country. 

"The first premium of SSO, was awarded 
to William Holchkiss of Lewiston, Niagara 
county, for six and ihree-fonrihacreaof wheaL 
harvesied in 1850, averaging sixty-three and 
one-half bnshels per acre. The soil upon 
which it giew is described as mostly black 
loam; the remainder, from one to I wo acres, 
of a gravelly soil. The previous crop raised 
on the Held was wheat, harvested in 1BJ8, 
yielding about tweniy bushels per acre — no 
manure was given for several years previoua, 
except what was furnished by breaking np 
the clovermeadow which occupied the gteiuid, 
and the wash from the public road which lies 
above iL 

" This field was first plooghed In tbe fall of 
1848, then cultivated and harrowed in June, 
1649, and croiis ptotighed and harrowed again 
in Augost. Then upon two and a half acres 
at the west and gravelly pari of the lot, Gfly 
loads of well roiled barn-yard manure were 
applied and ploughed in, in six-pace lands, 
Hie last of AugusL Forty bushels of slaked 
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lime were then spread orer the field and tho- 
roughly harrowed in. The quantity of seed 
sown, was two bushels per acre. It was 
drilled in on the seventh of September, aod 
the field was then furrowed out and the water 
courses^ kept clear through the season. The 
yield, as before stated, was 63^ bushels per 
acre, or 385| bushels for the whole field. The 
net value of the wheat was $1 per bushel, and 
the expense of cultivation, exclusive of ma- 
nure/ hme and seed, is estimated by Mr. H. 
at S47 05, and at a wide estimate for these, a 
profit is shown of more than S950 on the 
whole crop. The Soule's variety of wheat was 
grown in this instance. 

"This, on the whole, is one of the most re- 
markable and profitable crops of which we 
have any record. 

"The second preminm of 915, was awarded 
to S. L. Thompson of Setauket, Long Island, 
for forty- four bushels and twenty-four quarts 
per acre of Australian wheat. The field (of 
two acres) was a sandy loam, somewhat ex- 
hausted by previous cropping. The crops 
previous to the wheat were two crops of corn 
manured in the hill, followed by oats withopt 
manure. Thirty loads of barn-yard manure, 
and one hundred and fifty pounds of Peruvian 
guano, were applied per acre; and a bushel 
and twelve quarts of golden Australian wheat, 
sown broad-cast, on the 23d of September, 
184I>, and harrowed in. The yield was as 
above stated, but a measured bushel of the 
^rain weighed 63|^ pounds, and the estimate 
is made by weight. The expense of cult! vat- 
fn? the crop, seed, manure, ic. included, was 
S49 82j per acre. The wheat was sold for 
seed at S5 per bushel, and the straw was 
worth S5 per acre. At the market price, Si 
25 per bushel, the profit on the crop would 
amount to only about S20 per acre, but an al- 
lowance should be made for nnexhausted ma- 
nure which would benefit succeeding crops. 

**The third premium of S5, was awarded 
to Justus White of Jefferson county, on fonr 
acres of Genesee Bald wheat, producing forty 
and one-half bushels per acre. His land was a 
Mack, gravelly soil, ploughed three times and 
well harrowed, — manured with twenty-five 
bushelsof barn-yard manure peracre, ploughed 
in at the second ploughing. Two bushels of 
seed were sown per acre on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1840, broad-cast and harrowed in, har- 
rested on the 25th of July, and yielding at 
the rate above stated. The expeUvSe account 
Is rather imperfectly made out, so that we 
cannot found any calculations of comparative 
profit on the result. 

"The wheat drilled in gave the largest yield. 
The limed land gave the greatest product. 
Here is one argutaaent in favor of drilling in 
wheat, and of the application of lime to the soil, 
and many other instances could be brought to 
Substantiate their value. Rich, well manured 
soils, and thorough preparation and culture, 
are required to produce large and profitable 



crops of this, or any other agricultural pro- 
duct. Let the lesson be heeded by those who 
would live by the plough." 

Oiik BUlfPattquier, Oct. 8, 1852. 

P. G. RuppiN, Es(i.--Dear Sir, — I owe you 
an apology for delaying so long to answer 
your communication of the 2d of September. 
While it affords me pleasure to furnish you a 
statement of the yield of my crop of wheat 
to which yon allude, permit me to say that 1 
do not consider it remarkable for this region 
of country, and that I deserve no particular 
commendation for the result. Without fur- 
ther preliminaries, I proceed, in as few words 
as possible, to the subject in hand. 

The field (a good clover lay of two years* 
standing) was broken in August, 1850, with 
heavy three-horse barshare ploughs which 
turned the ground to an average depth of from 
7 to 8 inches, throwing a beautiful furrow of 
14 inches width. The ground, without having 
been previously harrowed, except in a few 
cloddy places, was then laid off in 18 feet pa- 
rallel lands at an acute angle with the original 
ploughing, and the wheal put in,-— the north- 
western sides of the hills with keen double 
shovels, — and the residue with heavy harrows 
and carefully lapped. The wheat sown upon 
about thirty-four acres of the field was nicely 
cleaned blue-stem white. That sown upon the 
remaining six acres was the o\^ fashioned 
purple straw ; —hoth at the rate of two bushels 
to the acre. The seeding was finished on the 
11th, having been commenced on the 8ih of 
October. 

The following year, as soon as practicable 
after harvest, it was ricked carefully; and in 
the fall, upon being threshed, it was (ound that 
34 acres of blue-stem white whe^t yielded, in 
the rough, that is, after running it 07ice through 
the fan and heaping the half bushel, just 
900 bushels of beautiful bright wheat which 
weighed in the mill, afterone more cleaning, 64 
lbs. to the bushel. The yield of purple-straw 
wheat, from the residue of the field, estimated 
years ago, by my father who was an accurate 
practical surveyor, at six acres, was 267 bush- 
els, in the rough, (or 47V bushels of sixty 
pounds weight.) It is proper to remark here, 
however, that this six acres was some of the 
richest land in the field, but had had only a 
few oxcart loads of stable manure put upon 
it immediately preceding the seeding of the 
crop. The aggregate yield, therefore, fl 167 
bushels on 40 acres) will be found to nave 
been about 29 bushels to the acre; but owin^ 
to the fine quality of the wheat, it turned oat, 
in the m\\], by weighty a fraction over 29^ bushels 
to the acre. The field was not sleaned. I 
think I may safely put the yield, fherefore, at 
30 bushels per acre for the entire 40 acres. 

As to the previous treatment of the land, I 
will add that it had been in a regular course 
of cultivation for years; — that no guano bad 
been applied to it; and only about one hon- 
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dred ox-cart loads of stable and farm-pen ma- 
nare previous to the original ploughing. The 
clover-lay was allowed to mature iuself pro- 
perly before any stock at all. were turned upon 
It; and then a sufficient number of eaule were 
put upon it to trample the clover and consolidate 
the ground in a time much shorter than would 
have been required for the sanle number to 
^ have grazed it off. Three pecks of plaster of 
Paris to the acre had been sown on the land 
in the spring of 1850; but norke was sown either 
with the wheat, or v/pon it. 

I have now given yon, according to your 
request, a statement or the yield of wl^eat un 
the field you allude to, and of the course of 
treatment and cultivation which conduced to 
itar production; and when at leisure, it will 
give Due pleasure to communicate with you, 
again, upon agricultural subjects. 
Very truly, yours, 

John Marshall. 



r^ 



AN EXPERIMENT IN STALL FEEDING, 

A friend in Loudoun has requested us to re- 
publish the account of ^n experiment in stall 
feeding made by us in 1848, and reported to 
Ihe Hole and Corner Club of Albemarle. We 
give it below; and will add to what is there 
stated that we have other records of similar 
experiments carefully conducted which sus- 
tain the conclusioos of the one here given in 
regard to the comparatively small quantity of 
food required to fatten animals so treated. — 
We will further state that on one occasion we 
selected the best tea of a lot of thirty-two 
beeves, and put them in an open enclosure 
with the choice of a good shelter in the month 
of November, they being intended for imme- 
diate consumption, two a week. The balance 
were housed as usual. When we had killed 
oat six of the ten the^order of the remainder 
bad become so inferior as compared with the 
house-fed beasts, that we were compelled to 
resort to them for our supply, putting in a pair 
of the four once a week in place of a pair 
removed from the house. And, what may be 
deemed very remarkable, and a conclusive 
proof of the superiority of house-feeding over 
field-feeding, the four, though "tops" when 
separated, had so fallen off as to be unfit to 
kill until t%e middle of March, and were even 
then very decidedly the " tail" of the house- 
fed lot. 

We do not say that this mode of feeding is 
the best under all circumstances. Cattle are 
said to ''drid" more in consequence of the 



confinement, though we are not certain of the 
fact; and the price of labor, the distance to 
which the corn has to be hauled for grinding, 
the expense of getting out the manure and 
other more or less obvious considerations musk 
decide the question for each man. But we do 
not hesitate to affirm that it is the mode to 
make the most beef out of the least food, and 
well worth trying by the stall-feeders in Lou- 
doun and Fauquier. 

A REPORT ON THE FEEDING AND 
SALE OF EIGHTEEN JEEVES, 

Mode to ihe Hole and Comer Club, No. 1, of 
Albemarle^ by request. 

Stock cattle were so high last year in the 
Valley and the mopnta^ns beyond, that I de- 
termined to procure my supply at home. I 
bought accordingly thirty -three bullocks, of 
variouis sizes and' ages, Ai prices ranging from 
$8 to S^, the whole averaging $13 ^i. Be- 
sides these, I had six of my 6wn, making a 
total of thirty-nine. One I killed, and se- 
lected eighteen of the rest to stall feed for the 
early spring market. I averaged the eighteen 
at $16 16|. I could not afford to pay for 
building the stable to accommodate them; 
and owing to the backwardness of my wheat 
seeding, and to an unusually heavy crop of 
corn, on a much larger surface too than I 
commonly till, it was so late before I could 
commence building it with my own hands, 
that it was not finished till the 15ih of De- 
cember. So that my caKle ran out until that 
time, and when housed they were all losing 
flesh, a very unfavorable circumstance; some 
of them were quite thin, and only a few fat 
enough for my purpose. But 1 was encouraged 
to feed them by the cheapness of grain and 
the low price at which they were bought, and 
by confiaence in t(|p mode of feeding I pro- 
posed to adopt. 

In stall feeding I consider that perfect quiet 
is necessary; that each bullock should have 
a spacious stall to himself, ^hich, when once 
pni up, he should never be permitted to leave, 
until two or three days before setting out to 
market; that light and cold should be ex- 
cluded; an abundance of fresh water be al- 
ways at hand jn a trough; the most rigorous 
punctuality both as to time and quantity ex- 
acted in feeding; the stall kept well littered, 
both for warmth and cleanliness, and to make 
manure; the food removed as soon as he has 
finished his meal; and the trough kept sw^t 
and clean. I complied with these requisites 
except in one particular; the plank of the 
stable was nailed on perpendicularly, and 
being green large cracks were left between 
each plank, and there was no loH: this made 
it much too light and cold^ 
- At the end of eigbty-fonr days nine of them 
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were sent to Richmond and sold at S7 50 per 
cwc. net; they weighed 647 7-9 lbs. Twenty- 
eight days afterwards the other nine were sent 
to Washington and sold at the same price; 
they weighed 5561 lbs. 

Classing them in lots, as they were sold, I 
submit the following statements— first, of their 
consumption; and second, of the cost and 
profit or the whole operation: 
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I kept no account of the long food given 
them except the oats. Not having any hay, 
it consisted entirely of shucks, tops and ch/lff, 
for forty-six days, when I commenced giving 
them sheaf oats, gradually at first, and in- 
creasing it as they showed less appetite for 
the shacks, &c. The oats were somewhat 
damaged, and I have charged niore than I 
think they ate, because in making a statement 
which may influence others, it is prosper to 
make it against myself. 

Their long food was chopped fine and sprin- 
kled with the meal and bran in the trough. 
The green food was cut up also. The meal 
and flax seed were ground together in the pro- 
portion of one to seven. The remnant of each 
feed was given to my work oxen, and paid 
ihem for hauling the litter. 



The shucks, tops and chaff are not charged 
against them, because they are worth no mo- 
ne^. The labor of having the com ground is 
offset by the difference in favor of the meal; 
and that of making the turnips by the superior 
tilth of the land that produced them, its better 
take in clover, and the probable increase in 
the crop of oats now growitig upon it. The 
pumpkins grew in my corn field, and cost no- 
thing; and enough were fed to hogs to pay for 
gathering and storing. The value of the cab- 
bages is estimated accdrding to the supposed 
product of the land in com, say 12 barrels, 
worth 024, less the value of cabbages sold, or 
S15, which makes them worth 89, which sum, 
for convenience, I shall divide between the 
two lots. The hand that attended them I have 
charged at a hire of ^6 per month, a reasona- 
ble rate for the season of the year. 

With this explanation, i proceed to state aa 
account with each lot. 

Pirst lot of nine berf cattle in account with F, G. R. 

1846. 

April 1. To gross sale at Richmond, $429 30 
To 44 loads (ox-cart with 4 
steers) manure, at $1 per 
load, - - r - 44 00 



By purchase money, $183, 
and interest from 1st of 
October, 1847, five months, 
$4 574, - - - $187 57J 

By expenses attending sale, 26 45 



$473 30 



By 130 11-16 bushels, say 27i 

barrels com at $2 per bbl. 55 00 
By 20 bushels flax seed at 90 

cents per bushel. 
By 84 bushels wheat bran at 

6i cents per bushel, - 
By 567 bushels green food, 

explained above. 
By 3420 lbs. oats at 40 cents 

per cwt, - - - 
By salt, - - - 

By hire of hand at $6 per 

month, half paid by this 

lot, - - - - 



214 02| 



18 00 

5 25 

4 50 

13 68 
1 25 



9 00 



To balance. 



106 68 
$153 bOh 



Second lot of nine beef cattle in accH mth F. O. R. 

April 24. To gross sales at Wash- 
ington, - ^ - $375 38 
To 65 loads (size as above) 

of manure, - • 65 00 



By expenses attending sale, fjSQ 92 
By purchase money, $108, 
and $3 24, six months in- 
terest on same, - - 11124 



$440 38 
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22 50 

7 00 



23 76 
4 50 




12 00 
1 75 


141 71 


ttm^ 


$134 51 



By 175 7-16 bus. say 35 MO 

barrels of com, at $2 per 

barrel, - 
By 25 bushels flax seed, at 

90 cents per bushel, 
By 112 bushels wheat braa 

at 6J^ cents, - - - 
By 5940 lbs. of oats, at 40 cts. 

per cwi. - - - 

By 756 bushels green food. 
By hire of hand as above, 

half of last month given 

to other cattle, 
By salt, - - . - 



To balance, 



Thus it appears that 1 have madd S288 clear 
money on the whole operation, or $177 (an 
average clear profit of $9 2H) over and above 
the manure, which is generally considered to 
be of itself a sufficient remuneration for stall 
feeding. This large balance is partly due to 
the low price of arrain, and partly to the cheap- 
ness of my cattle. The feeding 1 think was 
heavy, but rendered necessary by the incom- 
pleteness of the honse, the comparatively low 
order of the cattle, and the short time I had 
to get them fat. I believe that if I' had put 
them up fat, and fed them from the 1st of No- 
vember in a warm bouse, that I would have 
had better beef, and saved one-third of their 
food. 

The whole lot was in fine order, and I 
learned, accidentally, that the butchers thought 
they had much less ofial abont them than 
usuaT^a fact doubtless attributable to the 
mode of feeding. 

In conclusion,! will say, that to sell well 
we must not rely upon good lack or an open 
market. The only safe reliance is on the 
order of our stock. They must be fat enough 
to command thieir valuo« 

All which js respectfully submitted. 

Frank: G. Ruffin. 

iliaj^ 20, 1648. 



For the Soatbera Planter. 

QRASSHOPPERS-MANURES-.SUB. 
SOIL PLOUGHS. 

Mr, Editor, — I deeire to occupy a corner 
of the Planter, to make an inquiry and an 
observation or two. Some of my neigh- 
bors' farnis, as well as our own, have suf- 
fered to a most serious extent this summer 
with grasshoppers — vegetation on some 
being entirely stripped off, and the roots 
of much of it killed. Have you ever read 
or heard of any remedy for this evil? I 
have observed that they make their ap- 
pearance generally about that part of a 



farm nearest to wood land, where I am 
inclined to think the egg is deposited and 
protected by the leaves from the cold ; they 
hatch early in summer, and commence 
their forrays on the neighboring fields. I 
have believed that aome protection might 
be had, to select a suitable time in the 
spring, and have the leaves carefully raked 
from the fencing, and set on fire for a space 
into the woods deemed sufficient. The 
eggs, or it may be the young insects, might 
in this way be destroyed — at any rate th« 
experiment is worthy of a trial. 

On the subject of manures, I beg leave 
to say my observation concura with the 
experience of L D. in the June number 6f 
the Plianter,.of the greater benefit to be 
derived frr)m the application of fresh ma- 
nures to the surface, whether of grass or 
wheat. It does not matter either in my 
opinion as to the season at whieh the ap- 
plication may be made, whether in mid- 
summer, fall or winter. The fertilizing 
properties of the manure seem to be al^ 
sorbed by the earth, and their effects are 
very soon visible on the crops. There is 
less loss by evaporation than the casual 
observer might suppose. How much we 
might do to add to the quantity ai' manures, 
if we would take a moderate share of pains. 
I hove for some time believed that the very 
best expenditure any farmer can make 
wonid be to employ a reliable hand with 
a horse and cart all the year, in collecting 
materiel for the manure heap. - How many 
hundred loads, ihinkvoq, could b(*. collected 
in this way? I think that eight cart loads 
per day could easily be mcde on a farm of 
three or four hundred acres. Allowing 
three hundred and ten days, you would 
have two thousand four hundred and eighty 
cart loads — or four cart loads to an ordi- 
nary two-horse load, you would have 
twelve hundred and forty loads worth, may 
I not safely say, one dollar per load. But 
for the sake of perfect fairness in the esti- 
mate, put it at tnree shillings, you will have 
six hundred and twenty dollars' worth of 
manure. Now put the hire of the hand, 
cost of horse and cart, board of hand, and 
feed, &,c. of horse at the most liberal sum 
you choose, and say three hundred dollars, 
and see the profits derived. But it is not in 
the intrinsic value of the manure made in 
this way, but in the effects it will have, not 
only on tl)|^se and about your own farm, but 
on othCTs, in seeing the benefits resulting 
from economy of small things that are all 
wasted about our houses and on the farm— ^ 
viz: the soapsuds, the brine, and chombiT. 
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Ipt, the aahei, the acrapiag* oTlhe twnaeiy, 
the noiious needi tabeo off ia time am) 
put in ihe heap, the night Mil, Iheaerapiiiga 
of iliB hag-alye, of fence cornera, ditch 
banki, leaves, rolten wood, reiidue of coal 
piu, and an innumerable varieif of oiher 
■ourcea, would amounl in the aggrettale 
to a bulh that would etag-ger belief, /in- 
tend, Mr. Planter, to try it, and Providence 
permitiing, willuIiheeDdof the year give 
youiharMutiorm^lahora. Q,uery, What 
■re the chenpeit acidi todecompoae boneaT 
ia ihereanglMng will act upon oU leather 
to render il a food lor plants? The clean- 
lag of our saddler and Bboe-maker abogm 
Accumulate much in a year. 

Permit me to aaf itial in mj humble 
judgment Ihe »tditoil plough is destined to 
do much in the Valley of Virginia to iin- 

frove our lands. Will our farmers try it? 
: is the ckeaptH plough, at doable the cost, 
of any other. Tliere Is no doubi of ii. I 
have tested the "Cast Steel Extending 
Point" Subsoil Plough of C. B. Rogers, , 
of Philadelphia, and can honestly recom- , 
iDend it as a most admirable one — and niih 
its extending point, the cheapest thai 1 
have seen. 1 would advise the use of the 
wheel. I have recommended lo him to 
have them made Aetm'er ibr our region. 
The No. 1 size it preferable. 1 did not 
intend to tayeomuch when I took my pen. 
With my best wishes fur your success 
in improving Firg-i'nia Bjiriculture, 
I am, very truly, your friend, 

J. Mabshall M'Cna. 
Augutla County. 

OraiiiappiTS,—Tl>t meansofdestroflagihem 
are Homewhal too refined for oar sgricallnre, 
and would, be useless unless mare ihao one 
person abould adopt tbem. The fields are 
sometisies drawn over with a sheet eievaled 
at the hinder cod, and the insects thus canghi 
are let into a bag every Tew rods, or as (he 
sheet gels futl, and killed by leiimg the bag 
Into bulling water, which cooks them very 
nicely Tur the bagi. But with as thej will 
rarely so abootid ai to inske i( necessary to 
resort to this plan; and their natural enemies 
will generally destroy them. All birds and 
fowls, particularly torkeys, are very destroc- 
Hve to ihem. 

To decompose bones, sulphuric acid is the 
cheapest. Il sells by the pound. is very heavy, 
aad the price ts much greater Inland than ia 
any of ibe large cities. Il will probably cost 



ia Augusta abont six cents per pound, iboagh 
worth in Baltimore only two or three cents. 

Professor Norton, as good authority «s any, 
^ves the following mode of applying il: to 
everyone hundred ponadsof boDes.aboat fifty 
orsiityof acid are lakeu; if boneduitis used, 
from Iwenij-five lo forty-five pounds of acid 
is sufficient. The acid mast be railed with 
two or three times its bolh of water, because 
if applied strong it would only bum and 
blacken the bones without dissolving them. 

The booes are placed iti a tub, and a portion 
of the previously diluted acid poured npoa 
them. AAer standing a day, another portion 
of acid may be poured ou; and finally the last 
on the third day, if tbey are not already dis- 
solved. The mass idioold be often stirred. 

TheboneswiHultimsielyaollen and dissolve 
to a kind of pasie. Il is then mixed sometimes 
with water, bnt preferably with a large qnan- 
tity of ashes, peat earth, sawdust or charcoal 
dust, or even common earth, and it is then 
applied wiib or without other manure at the 
rate of three bushels per acre of the dissolved 
bones. If other manare is applied it is esti- 
mated that half the usnal qaaniity only will 
be required. 



THE SIX SaUARE-BUTTER MOULD. 
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turned out on the outside, making it smaller 
in diameter and belter to hold in the hand; 
and by inming oat the three screws in Ihe 
lower end a little, as le^ lo stand on, it is 
made to hold eiaclly one pound of butter. In 
ufing ibis mould never let it be washed in wa- 
ter, hut soaked in strong briue, kept in a clean 
vessel for thai purpose Have your butter as 
bard as it will work well; place the stamp in 
the bottom, oa the end ihai has the screws ia 
it, put il one-quarter full, and piess it down 
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on every square wiih the handle: repeat until 
full, and turn the mould th^ other end op- 
place the handle on the staikip and press out 
the batter. More butter can be packed iir a 
round box with six-square lumps than in any 
other shape, and ten pounds can be puf up 
while one could be without it. Sold wholesale 
and retail by D. Prouty & Co. 19 North Market 
street, Boston, with a new article for making 
and stamping butter fur family use. 

We procured one of the above described 
bcrtter moulds from D. Prouty & Co. and think 
them well adapted to their purpose. They are 
above five inches high by three wide, and 
those who send butter to market would do 
well to get one. At least w^ have obtained 
one for tha t purpose. They can be had through 
Mr. James P. Tyler, Family Grocer and Com<> 
mission Merchant, corner of Cary and Twelfth 
streeiS) who is one of the largest butter dealers 
of this city. 



For the Soathern Planter. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

Mr, Editor ^ — Some inquiry having been 
made as to the value of the artichoke as food 
for hogs, I will, at your request, freely give my 
observation .and experience (though limited) 
on the culture and mode of feeding. 

The Jerusalem artichoke has been long 
known in this part of the country as an escu- 
lent, and I have known it planted in our sea- 
board country as food for nogs; but whether 
found profitable or not, I am not able to say. 

Some twelve or fifteen years since, Mr. 
William D. Meriwether, Sr. obtained from 
Tennessee three bushels of artichokes, differ- 
ing from the root we had known before, in 
form, color, and productiveness. This root 
was long, (like the strings of the sweet potato) 
of a pale yellow (iolor, a lid amazingly produc- 
tive. When first planted, the land was pre- 
pared as for com, and planted early in April. 
The drills being laid off three and a half feet 
apart, and the roots laid along the drills with- 
bc^t much regard to distance, only taking care 
to have them near enough, and covered with 
a light plough; the plant soon came up and 
was ploughed once in May with a one horse 
plough—a cnfifvator was used some time aUer 
to smooth the surface left by the plough, and 
no other cultivation. I saw a part c^ this 
plantation dug sometime during the succeeding 
winter— many cart loads were hauled off and 
placed on a plaok floor to be fed to the hogs. 
After all were slathered that could well be 
collected by ploughing the ground and using 
rakes, aAer the plough, the hogs were then al- 
lowed free access to the lot. It was found, how- 
ever, that the digging and housing did not an- 



swer well, as the loss was very great in shrink- 
age from so succulent a root. So much for' my 
observation. I will now give my experience 
on the same subject. I used the artichoke for 
several winters, and I thorght with good pur- 
pose to aid in keeping my stock of hogs. The 
second year afler plentmg I found the foots 
extending throughout the rows. The hogs had 
a ran^e of ivood land and were permitted to go 
into the lot at all times after the first of Decem- 
ber, except when the ground was very wet; as I 
soon found if they were allowed theuseof^the 
^ot in wet weather, that they packed the ground 
and made it moredifilcult aiterwards to get at 
the roots with their snouts. I also found that 
they were much aided in their feeding hf 
conltering the whole lot now and then when tl 
seemed to be getting too close for their opera* 
tions. Planting once I think will answer for 
a number of years. The hogs should be taken 
off by the middle of March, and it will be 
found that the young plants will begin to ap- 
pear towards the latter part of that month, 
should the weather be mild. Soon a(\er this 
the ploughs may be used in breaking up the 
land, leaving strips unbroken and in rows as 
they were first planted. In this way the same 
lot may be used for a number of years. I dp 
not think it is an exhauster, as the stalks and 
leaires are all returned to the ground trampled 
and well broken U]S by the hogs during the 
winter. My habit is to have my hogs fed 
twice a day during winter, (morning and even- 
ing,) and I think when I used the artichoke, 
about half the usual quantity of corn was 
given them, and their condition was better 
than it had been in previous winters with the 
double feed of corn. Ir wa« said when I first 
used this root that it would not answer for the 
sows suckling pigs-*this idea, however, is not 
confirmed by my experience, as I tried them on 
the lot and they were improved in condition. 

It has been urged as an objection to the ar- 
tichoke, that once fixed in the ground it could 
not be eradicated. 1 have not found it so. 
The cattle are fond of the tops at all times 
before the frost kills them; and with the hogs 
at the roots and the cattle at the tops, they can 
never prove a pest. For a year or two past 
I have not kept op my lot, and the only reason 
I can give for it is, that everlasting excuse, 
too much trouble. 

F. K. Nelson. 

Albemarle, October U, 1653. 

As a feeding crop, the artichoke has been 
compared with the potato, producing about 
double as much in toeigkl per acre, and it has 
been a question how far it may be substituted 
therefor since the rot has proved so^estructive. 
From an analysis of it by Dr. Salisbury, which 
we find in the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society for 1850, it seems 
that "the artichoke contains much less starch 
than the potato^ but is richer in sugar, dextrine> 
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albamen and casein. Its power for fattening, 
perhaps, woald not equal that of the potato, 
but in mascle, nerve, Ac. forming prodacts or 
nitrogenous bodies, its composition would 
place it quite eqnal to that of the potato. The 
analysis shows it to be even richer." If this 
be so, it would be a rery good thing on the 
proper soft of land for store hogs, or those 
kept through the wioter for the next year's 
kilftng. What that sort of land is we cannot 
in all cases determine, but would think them 
a suitable crop on soils that will not bake from 
being rooted up in the wioter. Such for in- 
stance as the sandy flats of the Mattaponi and 
the sandy lands of King and Glueen, Essex, 
and other counties in that region. We made 
trial of them several years ago, but as our 
land changes to glue when it rains we aban- 
doned the crop aAer one season. 

BoussiogauU tried them as a food for horses, 
and found by two well conducted experiments 
that, in the proportion of thirty pounds of ar- 
tichokes for eleven pounds of bay, they were a 
full equivalent for half the usual ieed of hay. 
As they are very watery, containing some 
eighty per cent, of water, which is more than 
potatoes do, it would not do to give them in 
larger proportion, if in our country it would 
do to give them at all. 



FORMIDABLE LOSSES. 

Every farmer who underetandB common 
arithmetic, may amuse arid instruct himself 
with great advantage by a few interesting 
calculations. Successful tillage, as every 
one knows, consists in three important par- 
ticulars, namely, a good aoil — its fertility 
made accessible; aiul the entire monopoly 
of that fertility by the. crop intended. A 
aoil may consist of the most valuable in- 
gredients, but if these are kept immersed 
in a subterranean basin of water, as in 
many undrained soils during every wet 
season, they are as inaccessible to the plant, 
as if encased in walls of masoi^ry. A hard, 
uncrumbled soil is little better. But the 

freatest absurdity in farming, is to expend 
ve or ten thousand dollars in the purchase 
of land, some hundreds more in fitting it 
for prolific crops, and then permitting one- 
fourth, one- third, or even one- half its costly 
value to be drawn but and destroyed by 
the growth of useless weeds I 
We have known men who were exceed- 



ingly jealous of "their rights." Rather 
than be defrauded of a half dollar, they 
would rush into a law-suit costing twenty 
times ^that sum. Rather than lose *<the 
best end of a bargain," they would resort 
to a great many very inconvenient and 
troublesome expedients. Rather than sub- 
mit to furnish a neighbor's lawless hog 
with a single meal of undug potatoes, they 
would incur perpetual resentment. But 
strange things have not come to an end, 
for these are the very same men that sub- 
mit with most admirable patience, to the 
invasion and waste of thousands of elder 
bushes and burdocks, tens of thousands of 
mulleins and horse- thistles, and a hundred 
thousand Canada thistles, and a million 
red-root plants. 

Now, the calculations we are about to 

Eropose, ns above alluded to, are these: 
•et every land-owner, whose fences are 
lined with a belt of elders, burdocks, ar^d 
briers, ascertain by weighing, the precise 
amount oP vegetable growth yielded by 
these three plants on a square yard of land ; 
multiplying by thirty will give the weight 
on a square rod. Then let him make a 
fair estimate of the amount of land thus 
occupied along all the miles of his fence, 
and he may soon know how many tons of 
elder bushes, briers and burdocks, his costly 
land ffrows in a year. It would of course 
be quite as well for him to have this growth 
in clover, timothy, or Indian corn — but 
before throwing the calculation aside, let 
him ask himsel^if he would not feel some- 
what indignant should his neighbor's cattle 
fall upon and devour an equal number of 
tons from his nieadow or corn field. Now, 
cannot he contrive to get up a like amount 
of indignation against the weeds? The 
same kind of calculation may be applied 
on the same farm, to the Canada thistles, 
horse-thistles, Johnswort, pig-weeds, mul- 
leins, mustard and fox-tail grass, which 
grow in various degrees of densenesa 
broadcast over the fields. We cannot but 
think that on some farms it would present 
rather startling results. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to 
look into the actual losses sustained through 
the whole country by the growth of weeds. 
How many tons on an average are grown 
by each pf the million farmers of the 
United States? Three— five— or ten? If 
the former only, the aggregate crop would 
be enough to load a contini^ed train of farm 
wagons three thousand miles Ipng — or 
twenty thousand canal boats — or more 
than ten times all the whale ships belong- 
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ing to the eountiy^ with this ueeless herb- 
age. A single weed— the red-root— has 
been estimated to have occasioned greater 
loss in some oounties than if every dwelling 
house had been consumed by fire. Is not 
the subject one worthy of some attention? 
Now, there are two ways in which all 
this evil comes upon us. The first is by 
the increase of seeds; the second, the want 
of prompt destruction when once the evil 
has commenced. The increase by seeds, 
under favorable circumstances, almost ex^ 
ceeds belief. We have counted the grains 
t)n a single moderate sized plant of bhess. 
and found over three thousand. An equal 
increase the second year would proouce 
nine millions; the third year, twenty-seven 
thousand millions; the fourth — but we will 
let some of our young arithmetical readers 
carry out the reckoning ibr ten years, and 
Bee if there is not enough^ seed 'by that 
time to turn the whole wheat crop of the 
globe to chess. A full grown, adult pig- 
weed will yield eight thousand , seeas — 
which may increase !n a fiew years to 
countless myriads, just because, as Prof, 
f /indley says, the cultivator was unwilling 
to make "a single flexure of this vertebral 
column," irL extracting the first young 
weed from *he soil. There are certain 
weeds, troublesome and costly in the hi^rh- 
est degree in some regions of country, 
which are entirely unknown in others — 
simply because no seed have ever been de- 
posited there. Then again there are other 
localities which were once plentifully in- 
fested, which have been completely eradi- 
cated, and not a single representative left. 
We could name several farmers who have 
succeeded in driving from both soil and 
seed, the last vestige of that insidious in- 
truder, chess; and several others who by 
vigilance and industry, had exceedingly 
lessened the annual wending of red-root. 
6uch examples are worthy of imitation; 
and at the present season^ whan weeds are 
.about preparing to form their millions of 
germs for increase, we hope the subject 
may receive the special attention of culti- 
vators. — Albany CMHvator, 



A Simple Wayto Pack Bogs. — Seeing 
frequently in our markets the great trouble 
many persons go to in packing eggs to 
bring to town, I would recommend them 
to try putting them up simply in a basket 

Facked in soft hay closely up to the handle; 
have tried this frequently and found it 
to answer just as well aa any other way. 



THE SUBSOIL PLOUGH. 

There is one important consideratioa 
always to be kept in view in subsoiling; 
and that is, that the soil be first thoroughly 
drained. It should be drained one yeair 
before the operation of subsoiling is com- 
menced, so that the cold spring water may 
have had time to pass off from the subsoil. 
Almost every garden will afford an iilusr 
tration of the benefits of deep culture. — 
Trenching is a more thorough operation 
than«ubsoi| ploughing, as it exposes the 
subsoil to view, l^aks every portion to a 
greater depth, and mingles the two soils 
more intimately. Noqe doubt thatdeepdig* 
ging it) the garden is profitable, and none 
who try it under proper circumstances will 
doubt that deep ploughing in the field is so. 

It is only a few years since the first sub- 
soil plough was introduced into this coun- 
try, and was purchased in England for 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co.; 
it cost forty dollars. 

Now, superior subsoil ploughs nrAj be 
had in this country for one-fourth of the 
cost of that in England; and they are of 
greater strength, for thatploiJgh was used 
only a short time before it was twisted so 
that a common observer could hardly tell 
for what purpose it was intended. 

The subsoil plough is a valuable injplfs- 
ment on many soils, by deepening the til- 
lage and giving sufiicient - room for the 
descent of the roots of plants, and to pro- 
mote the ascent of moisture, in dry weather. 

By the use of this plough the subeoil ia 
loosened deeply, mixed with the soil and 
gradually brought to the surface, where, 
by changes from the air, snows and frost, 
it becomes improved^ and restores in some 
measure many fertilizing substances that 
have been lost on old lands. 

Numerous examples haye been given 
to the public, showing the great utility of 
this implement. Yet, in son\e cases, it has 
been reported that there was no percepti- 
ble advantage from its use, while in otnef 
cases, the crops have been incre,Qsed fiity 
per cent. 

Where no advantage has been found 
from the operation of subsoiling, the cause 
may undoubtedly be traced to the want of 
proper preparation of the ground by drain- 
ing. — N. E, Farmer. 



Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
usefully employed, attend to the cultiva* 
tion of your mind. 
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Ploughing and Seeding. — I wish you 
would encourage our agriculturists always 
to seed their grounds as fast as they plough. 
The amazing advantages will at once be 
apparent to the reflecting fkrmer. To 
those who will not think on the subject 
enough to see its importance, I recommend 
to "try a patch." 

It is lamentable to see so many farmers 
ploughing for a week, and then when the 
whole field is done, and the weeds and 
grass seed pretty well germinated, begin 
to put in their crop. 

The moisture and mellowness of the 
earth, when first turned, create immediate 
vegetation; delay loses this to the crop, 
and gives the advantage to the weeds and 
grass that are in the soil. Only look at it I 
^■■■■[^■■■■■■■■■■^■■■^—■i—^i^i—  

PAYMENTS TO TH£ SOUTHERN PLANTER. 
Prom October Ilk to November Ist^ 1852. 

James Jameson to Jane I8d3, 

James Bowen to September 1853, 

Garland T. Wheatley to Sept. 1853, . 

Richard B. Baptist to January 1853, 

J. Wallace to January 1853, 

F. W. Boyd, in fall, 

C. P. Warner to July 1854. 

Lewis Mabry to October 1853, 

James Fitch to July 1853, 

Samuel P. Wilson to September 1853, 

Jones C Green to Jane 1853, 

W. A. Wiglesworih to September 1863, 

W. H. Cousins to January 1857, 

£. R. TurnbuU to January 1854, 

Walter Turpin.to September 1854, 

Capt. Joseph Phillips to January 1853, 

Mrs. Susan H. Powell to July 1853, 

Robert W. Fox to July 1853, 

H. L. Jeffries to January 1853, 

William Carter to January 1855, . 

S. T. Barclay to January 1854, 

John H. Montague to October 1853, 

George W. Pollard to July 1853, 

J. L. Cabell to June 1853, 

Georg:e W. Ball to Septe<nber 1854, 

Simeon Gibbons to July 1854, 

John P. Resor to September 1853, 

Charles Bruce to September 1854, 

GeorgeWhitlocIre to January 1853, 

Dr. Faulcon to Janoary 1853, 

W. H Harrison to Jiinuary 1854, 

Maj. B. Craig to September 1853, 

Stafford G. Cocke to September 1853, 

Robert Wilson to July 1863, 

John Lewis to January 1854, 

B. Franklin Carter to September 1853, 

Norborne Berkeley to September 1853, 

Addiaon Carter to September 1853, 

R. H. Pulany to September 1853, 

Robert T. L. White to September 1853, 

A, H. Clark to September 1853, 
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ANAIiYTlCAIi LABORATORY 

POR THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS, &c.-- 
The anderdigned amiounces, that throogh 
the lilteraliiy of the Planters of the adjacent 
counties, there has been established, in connec- 
tion with the Department of Chemistry in Ran- 
dolph Macon College, an Analytical Labora- 
tory, for the analysis of soils, marlsyplaster, 
guano, minerals, &c., and for instrtiction in 
Analytical Chemistry. The Laboratory will 
be furnished with the mOst approved appara- 
ratos and choice re-agents, with every desira- 
ble facility. He has associated with him Mr. 
William A. Shepard, who was recently assist- 
ant to Professor Norton, in the Yale Analyti- 
cal Laboratory, and who comes with ample 
testimonials oi skill and capacity. Young men 
can pursue any studies in the College they 
may wish, while they are receiving instruction 
in the Laboratory. Copious written explana- 
tions will always a'ccompany the reports of 
analysis. The charges for analysis and in- 
struction will be nioderate— the design being 
^o make the Laboratory accessible to the peo- 
ple at large. Packages lef^ With Messrs. 
Wills & Lea or Smith & Dunn., Petersburg, 
Virginia, will be forwarded, free of charge, tp 
those who send them.. For further information, 
address CHAS. B. STUART, 

Professor of Experimental ^dences^ Randolph 
Macon College^ Va* oc — tf 

It SOUTHDOWIC BUCKS I^OR SAIiE. 

THE subscriber has for sale Two Bucks of 
the Southdown Bloody 't'hese Sheep are 
descended from ihe best Southdown stock in 
England. They are grandsired by the back 
imported by Bishop Meade from the flock of 
Mr. Webb, and they are sired by an equally 
^ood and well bred sheep, obtained of the late 
Dr. M'Caulay, near Baltimore. This sheep 
has a long pedigree of illustrious ancestors. 
My bucks are seven-eighths Southdown and 
the remainder Cotswold ^nd Bakewell blood, 
atjd are now one year old, and ready for ser- 
vice in October next. 

RALEIGH COLSTON, 
Near Woodville Depot P. O. Albemarle 

AKAIiYSIS OF SOILS, ^c 

THE undersigned is pirepared to execute 
the analyses ot Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas- 
ter, dtc. &c. at the Laboratory of the Virginia 
Military Institpte. Packages may be for- 
warded through Webb, Bacon & Co. Rich- 
moYid, or Echols &. Pryor, Lynchburg. 

I'ersons desiring further information will 
please address 

WILLIAM GILHAM, 
Prof. Chem. and Agriculture, V. M. I. 
Feb. 1, 18^2. Lexington, Va. 

I  ; ' f  1 1 I I ' I <   III III I I ^ I » 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ezecoted 
at this Office with neatoess and dispatch. 
Office South Twelfth Street* 
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WIIililAM F. liABD, 

APOTHECARY AND DRUGGIST^ 

No. 319, head of Broad Street, Shoekoe Hiil, 
Richmond, VtrgiDia. 

DEALER in English, Med iterraoeiin, India 
and all Foreign and Domestic Drags and 
Medicines; also, Paints, Oiis, Varnish, Dye 
Stnffs, Window Glass, Patty, &e.^ For sale 
on the most accommodating terms. 

I3r Orders from Ooantry Merchants and 
Physicians fhankfally received aikd promptly 
attended to. 

ja 1861— tf 

AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

STOCK Cattle of all the different breeds* 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, dfcc. will be pur- 
chased to order, and carefully shipped to any 
part of the United States, for which a reasona- 
ble commission will be charged. Apply to 

AARON CLEMENT, PhUadelpkia. 

Refer to Gen. W. B.Richardson, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

N. B. — All letters, post-paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. ap—tf 

VIRGIKIA AXB8. 

THE nndersigned, in connexion with their 
Rolling Mill, have erected an extensive 
Manufactory of Axes, Hatchets, and Tools 
generally, which they warrant equal to any 
manufactured, and offer at Northern prices. 
They solicit the patronage of the agricultural 
community. 

R. Abchbr, \ R. ARCHER * CO. 
A. D. TowNEa, I 
R. S. Archbr, I 
C DiMMOCK. * oc^— ly 



SOUTHBIIN FBUITS. 

HOPEWELL NURSERIES, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia.— The Proprietor offers 
for sale a large stock o( Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Everjireens, Roses, &c. Havins: wit- 
nessed the evil of circulating numerouK North- 
ern Fiuits, without proper regard to proving 
their quality and adaptation to a Southern cli- 
mate, the proprietor has looked more to the 
South for his Winter Apples, and has intro- 
duced many superior varieties, perfectly 
adapted to our long hot aummerb; and keep- 
ing In te in the Spring. 

Also a large atoek of Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums. Apricots, Grapes. Strawber- 
ries and other Fruii8-*a fine stock of Roses 
and other Flowers. His prices arc low. For 
particulars see Catalogue, which will be sent 
to all post-paid applicants. Trees packed in 
the best maniier, and shipped accarding to or- 
ders to any part of the United States. 

oc-21* HENRY EL ROBEY. 



N£W PliASTEK AND BONfi MILti. 

ri^HE subscriber olfers for sale fine Ground 
X and Calcined Plaster, both of the best 
and purest quality; he has also a Bone Mill 
attached, and intends to keep a supply of 
Ground Bones, fine and pure. Farmers and 
others are invited to call and examine ibr 
themselves. His prices shall be as low as the 
same quality articles can be bought for. North 
or South. The highest cash price will be paid 
for dry bones, delivered at his Mill adjoining 
the Paper Mill, 
oc—tf R. R. DUVAL. 

DR. TAI^BNTIN£'«I BECIPJB FOR 
MAKING ARTIFICIAI4 GUANO. 

No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 

No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
" 10. 



Dry Peat,* 
Wood Ashes, 
Fine Bone Dust, 
Calcined Plaster, 
Nitrate of Soda, 
Sal Ammoniac, 
Carb Ammonia, 
Sulph: SodsB, 
Sulph: Magnesia, 
Common Salt, 



20 bushels 

3bnshe}a 

3 bushels 

3 bushels 

40 pounds 

SB pounds 

11 pounds 

20 pounda 

10 pounds 

10 pounds 



* If peat cannot be obtained, nee gardea mould, 
or clean virgin soil instead. 

Directions for Mixing.— Mix Nos. 1,2, 3, 
together — mix Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, in four or 
five pails of water, or enough to dis.solve the 
ingredients. When dissolved, add the liquid 
to the mixture, (t, 2, 3,) and mix as in making 
mortar. When thoroughly mixed, add No. 4, 
(the calcined plaster,^ which will absorb the 
liquid and bring the whole to a dry slate. Mix 
under cover in a dry place — pack so as to ex- 
clude air— observe the proportions in making 
small or large quantities. The above receipt 
will make one ton. which will manure seven 
and a half acres or land. 

Having furnished the above to a number of 
farmers who have tested its qualities— many 
thinking it equal to natural guano— the sub- 
scribers have niad^ arrangements to furnish 
any quantity during this season, and will sell 
the ingredients exclusive of the Peat, Wood 
Ashes, Plaster and Salt, (articles on every 
farm,) at the low price of $10 per ton. One 
sugar hogshead will hold ingredients enough 
for five tons. All orders will be carefully and 
promptly executed, and sent to any part of the 
State. 

R. R. DUVAL & BRO. 

Chemitts and Xhuggists^ under the American 
Bolely Richmond^ Va, oc-^tf 

FOB SAliE*— A thoroughbred Bull of the 
Ayrshire and Durham breed, in fine health 
and vigor— color rich red, with slight white 
spots in the flank, characteristic of the Ayr- 
shire breed. Said Bull is immediately fie- 
scended on both sides ftom Imported Stock. 
For testimontals of stock, &c, enquire of the 
Editor. oc—tf 
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I>AIIiY AWD WBBKIiY DISPATCH* 

TH£ Daily and Weekly Dispatch, publish- 
ed at the office on Governor street, ne^r 
Main, Ri/;hmond, VirglDia — commenced in 
October, 1850— have reached a very astonish- 
ing popularity. The Diilt Dispatch is a 
penny paper and has an immense circulation 
m Richmond and contiguoas towns. It affords 
the best medium for advertising. Subscribers 
in the country furnished with the paper at the 
low price of Font Dollars per annum. 

The WEEKLY DISPATCH is published 
at Onv Dou.ar Per Annum, and is therefore 
one of the cheapest Newspapers ever publish- 
ed. It is a handsome sheet and contains the 
News of the Day, together with Literary Se- 
lections from the very best sonrces. The list 
if already very large and constantly increasing. 
No paper will be sent until paid for in advance. 
HoGH R. Pleasants is the chief contributor 
to the editorial columns of the Daily and 
Weekly Dispatch. Address the Proprietor, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

B^Bow'fl Zndnfttrial MmttnacmM 

AND PROGRESS OP THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES, in 
three large and closely printed volumes, small 
type, double columns; nandsome print, paper 
and binding,— being a digest and abridgement 
of the 12 volumes of DeBow*s Review. Price 
$10, or $3 33 per volume. 

Desirous of supplying the large and conti- 
nually increasing demand for the annpleteseries 
of the IievieiOf in 12 volumes, now exhausted, 
and which it would require a verv large outlair 
to reprint, the editor has been induced to make 
a selection of all the important and valuable 
papers contained in them from the beginning, 
condeni^ing, re-arranging and completing to 
date, and throwing the subjects after the man- 
ner of the encyclopcedias, into alphabetical 
order. In this manner everything of interest 
and importance will be preserved in a canve- 
nierUformforrefereTice; and the volumes will 
constitute the only repository for the shelves 
of the library, of such information, which by 
means of the monthly numbers hereafter will 
always be brought down to date. 

The Volumes will embrace the gist of every- 
thing that has appeared in the Review relating 
to the SouLkem and Western States, fAn im- 
perfect index of which will be found at the 
opening of the 10th volume.) 

. To wit: Their History, Population, Ge- 
ography, Statistics; Aoricultural Pro- 
ducts, of Cotton, Suoar, Tobacco, Hemp, 
Grains, Naval Stores, etc. eio.-^AiANUFAC<* 
TURCs; detailed accounts, statistics aiui his- 
tory 01 all branches,— Internal Improvembnts; 
complete statistics of Rail Road/i, results pro- 
fits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles in pro« 
jectioD, construction, completed, etc.; Plank 
Koads, Canals, Navigation, eic—Statistics of 
HeaUh and Diseases^ wealth and progress i reUir 



tive eonditian, whiies amd^latks] Slayr Laws 
and Statistics, management and amelioration 
of slavery ^—origin^ history and defences of slavery 
and slave insHttUums; the valuable treatises of 
Harper, Hammond, Dew, on slavery, etc.; 
Commerce of the South and West in all of 
its minute particulars, etc. together with an 
historical and statistical sketch of each of the 
states and d^ie^,— the domestic and foreign trade, 
resourceSf manyfactures^ etc. of the United Stales; 
the Census Returns from 1^90, with the com- 
plete statistics of the census of 1850. 

The volumes will be issued in September, 
October and November, 1852, and orders are 
solicited in advairce, payable on delivery to 
Merchants, or to the parties themselYes. 

DeBow's ReYiew, of which this is a cod- 
densatioD, is published monthly in New Or* 
leans, and other southern and western cities, 
112 to 140 pages, small print, fine paper and 
engraYings, and treats of all the great indus« 
trial matters relating to the Southern and 
Western States, and incidentally of tbe North 
and the Union. Terms $5 per annum. 

The Yolumes hereafter will be uniform with 
the condensed series. 

A few sets of the complete work may be had 
at the office, in 12 large and handsomely bound 
volumes. Price $42. Single numbers sup- 
plied to make up sets, and binding furnished 
on reasonable terms. 

fi^Orders on Commlssfon Merchants in ci- 
ties or towns, payable on sale of crops, re^ 
ceived as cash. 

J. D. B. DbBOW, 
Ed. DeBovo's Review, Merchant's Exchange. 

New Orieans, July, 1852-^t 

HUNT'S PATENT WHEAT DBII^L. 

THE stibscriber Invites the Uttentfon of far- 
mers to this improved Drill, as a machine, 
durable, simple in construction, and effectual 
in its operation. 

At the last Baltimore Fair, it was pro- 
nounced to bf the best I)riU that was exhibited. 
Price S65. 

Those In want of a superior Wheat Drill 
are requested to give this a trial, and send in 
their orders early, as a small number only 
will be made, and warranted to peribrm equal 
to any other. H. BALDWIN, 

sep— -It ' 148, Main Street, Richmond. 

COCHIN CHINA AND SHAN6HAE FOWLS. 

THE Subscriber has for sale, choice Fowls 
of the above variety, pure blooded irom 
stack imported direct from China, warranted 
true to their name, and not surpassed for beaa- 
ty, size and good qualities, by any other breed. 
Reference given in regard to them if de- 
sired—Address 

CHARLES SAMPSON, 
West Rozburry, Mass* or W. A. Butters, at 
Nash & Woodhottse's, Richmond,' where a 
pair of each can be seen. 
. sep— tf 
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GR^AT RBDUCTIOH IN PRICES OF 
HATS AND BOOTS. 

J. H. ANTHONY'S FASHIONABLE HAT 
STORE, Columbian Hotel Comer, 

THE chea);)est place in the city of Rich- 
moDd to boy Hats and Boots is at the 
above store, where every article sol|i may be 
relied on as represented. By this means he 
has gained a good run of custom, and his cus- 
tomers feel satisfied. Below is a list of his 
prices, which will be strictly adhered to: 
Best quality moIeskiUi • - S3 60 
Second quality " ..3 00 

Best quality silk, - • - 2 60 
Second " " - - - 2 00 

Fine Calfskin Sewed Boots only three dol- 
lars aiid fifty cents. 
Also, Caps, Shoes and XTmbrellas. 
'J. H. Anthony has made an arrangement 
with one of the best makers in the city of 
Philadelphia, to stipply him with a handsome 
and substantial Calfskin Sewed Boot, which 
he will sell at the unprecedented low price of 
three dollars and fifty cents. The attention of 
gentlemen is respectfully solicited, as they are 
the best and cheapest Boots that have ever 
been offered for sale in this city. He intends 
to beep but the one kind, attd sell them at one 
price* se— ly 

I I  "  -  '  ' 

LIVINGSTON COUNTY PliOUGH. 

THE subscriber having greatly increased 
his facilities for manufacturing the above 
Ploughs, will be able to supply orders for 
Ploughs or Castings on a larger scale of the 
following numbers and sizes: 
No. 1. One Ho^se Plouffh 
No. 2. Light 2 Horse Plough 
No. 2j. ** " " " 
No.' 3. Heavy" *« " 
No. 4. Three Horse Plough 
No. 4. Heavy 2 Horse Plough' 
No. 5. Three Horse Plough 
No. 6. Four Horse Plough; but 

generally used for 3 horses. 

These Flou<ibs are now displacing all others 
in many counties in Virginia. They are com- 
posed entirely of cast iron* with ckilled points^ 
&c. From the simplicity of their construction, 
and the ease with which they are kept in order, 
they are peculiarly adapted to lave labor. 

Persons desirous of further information com 
cerning these ploughs are referred to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who bow have them in ase: 
Wm. A. Woods, Eisq. Charlotte County, 
G. S. Harper, Esq. Appamattox County, 
David Anderson, Jr. lupuisa ConiKy, 
F. G. Ruffin, Wm. Garth and P. H. Goodloe; 
Esqrs. Albemarle County^ Virginia. 
Persons disposed to deal in the Livingtlon 
County Plough^ in neigbborb%>ods where thev 
are not already introduced, and on sale, will 
please address M. BRYAN, 

Steel's Tayem, Augusta Co. Va. 

ap-if 
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VAIiUABIifi AGRICUIiTURAIi 
WORKS for sale by NASH & WOOD- 
HOUSE, Eagle Square. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist 
and New American Gardener, by T. J. Fessen- 
den, in one volume, about 700 pages, cloth, 
gilt-Sl 25. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry— a new 
edition, in one volume j2mo. cloth, gilt — Si 35« - 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Che* 
niistry— 50 cents. 

Johnston's Practical Agriculture, one vol. 
cloth — 75 cents. 

Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, cloth— 
75 cents, 

Hoare's Treatise on the Cultiyatton of the 
Grape Vine on open Walls — 60 cents. 

Sheep Husbandry, by H. S. Randalls-Si 35. 

Stephens' Book of the Farm, complete— S4. 

Browne's American Poultry Yard, tenth edi- 
tion— SI. 

Allen's American Farm Book, one volume-«- 
Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals, one 
volume — 75 cents. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers, paper-- 
25 cents. 

Southern Agriculture; or, Essays on^ the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, ' 

&C.--S1. 

Dana's Prize Essay on Manuves— 25 cents. 

Miner's American Bee Keeper's Manual- 
Si. Mail edition— 75 cents. 

Brown's American Bird Fancier— 50 cents. 
Mail edition— 25 cents. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Strue* 
ture and Diseases of Sheep— ^. 

The American Architect, the cheapest and 
best work of the kind published in the world, 
complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, or 
S5 for the work complete— $6 bound in two 
volumes. 

Youatt and Martin's Treatise on Cattle, - 
with one hundred illustrations, edited by Am- 
brose Stevens, Esq.— SI 25. 

Youatt on the Breed and Management of 
Sheep, with illustrations— 75 cents. 

Elements of Agriculture, translated from the 
Fren ch, by F. G. Skinner, adapted for Schools — 
25 cents. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine; or, Poor Man's 
Friend in Affliction, Pain and Sickness— S3. 

mar— ly 

UNION AGRICUIiTURAIi WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

RALi'H & Co. No. 23 Fulton street. New 
York, near Fulton Market, Dealers in all 
the most approved Agricultaral and Horticul- 
tural Implements, Imported and American . 
Field and Garden Seeds, Ornamental Shade 
and Fruit Trees, Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, 
&c. Wrought Iron Ploughs, Trucks, Barrows, 
&c. &.C. always on hand. Also, the Excelsior, 
or Oftlifomia Plough. , 
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THE BOUTHEttN PLANTER. 



PtiAHTATIOir BOOK. 

JW. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Virginia. 
• has just published the Plantation and 
Farm Instraciion, Regulation, Record, Inven- 
tory and Account Book, for the use of ma- 
nagers of estates, and for the better ordering 
and management of plantation and farm busi- 
ness, in every particular, by a Southern Planter. 
Order is Heaven's first law— /V^. Price 92, 
or six for;$10; a larger edition for the use of 
cotton plantationa, price $2 50. 

CoNTBNTS.— Aciuat number of pounda to a 
Bushel of Wheat, Articles received for use of 
Plantation, Brick-Kiln, Births of Negroes, 
Balance Sheet, Cows, Cultivation, Contents of 
a Corn Crib, Clothing to Negroes, Diameter 
of a Horse Mill, Deaths of Negroes, Directions 
how to use this Book, Expenses and Sales for 
the Year, Form of a Contract with Manager, 
Force of a Draught Horse, Horses, Hogs, 
Instructions to Managers, Implements, Jour- 
nal or Daily Record, Medicines, Manure Ta- 
bles, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor 
of an Active Man, Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, 
Washington's Letters to his Steward, Planta- 
tion Management, PoMce, Ploughing Rules, 
Planting Distances, Physicians' Visits, Ctuan- 
tity and Value of Produce Made, Gtuantity of 
Work of a Man and Two Horses, Rules for the 
Government and Discipline of the Negroes, 
Rotation Tables for Cultivation of Crops, 
Rural Economy, Sheep, Steam Engines, Stock 
and Implements, Tools, &c. used by the Ne- 
groes, Weight of Materials, Weights and 
Measures, Wind Mills, Water Wheels, When 
a Horse Draws to Advantage, &c. &c. 

There are extra sheets for monthly and 

? 'early reports, for the use of those who do not 
ive on their farms. The Book will he sent 
by mail free of postage to any one who will 
remit the price in money or postage stamps. 

This Book is by one of the best and most 
systematic farmers in Vitiginia; and experi- 
enced fahners have expressed the opinion, that 
those who use it, will save hundreds of dollars. 

'* Every farmer who will get one of these 
Books, and regulate all his movements by its 
sugsiestions, cannot fail to realize great t»ene- 
fiis from it. We cannot too highly commend 
it to the consideration of agriculturists^"^ 
RickTtumd WUg. 

"U will prove a most valuable nsMstant to 
the planter, manager or overseer, and a work 
that will facilitate them gre^^tly in the trans- 
action of business." — Rkkmiad Dispatch. 

'*The Book we should suppose to be indis- 
pensable to any 4me having the management 
of a large estate." — Rieknumd Rejmbtican, 

*♦ We hope many farmets will buy the work, 
and make an effort to keep things straight."^ 
SaiUktrn Planter, 

" It is full of useful Information and is welt 
calculated to induce a methodical system, in- 
duiKtry and energy especially vital to a suc- 
cessful and proltable cultivation of mother 
cartb."~AteA?iiM^ En^tr, JQoe^if 



TO AGRICVIyTURlSTS. 

MORRIS & BROTHER have received the 
following valuable Books, pertaining to 
Agriculture: 

Elements of Scientific Af ricultnre, or the 
connexion between Science and the Art ol 
Practical farming. This was the prize essay 
of the New York State Agricultural Society ; 
by J. P. NonoUj M. A. 

Elements of Agricultnrat Chemistry and 
Geology; by Jas. F. W. Johnston. 

American Agriculturist, for the Farmer, 
Planter, Stock Breeder, and Horticulturist; 
by A. B. Allen; numerous plates. The 8th 
and 9th volumes of this mo§t valuable work are 
received, also complete sets. Every farmer 
should have this work. 

Anaerican Farm Book, on Soils, Manurest 
Drainings, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain « Roots* 
Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugarcane, Rice, and 
every staple product of the United States.—- 
This is a perfect fanner^s library, with upwards 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmer^s Manual, with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Agricultural Chemistry; by F, 
Faulkner. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers; by S. L. 
Dana. 

Farmer's Land Measurer j with a set of use- 
ful Agricultural Tables; by JaB. Pedder. 

American Husband ry.-^Seqes of Essays on 
Agriculture, with additions; By Gaylord and 
Tucker. 

Farmer's £ncyclop«edia; by Cnthbert W. 
Johnson. 

Productive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
others* 

European Agriculture, from personal obser- 
vation; by Henry Coleman. This is a very 
popular work« 

Johiison's Chettietiy and Geology, with their 
application. 

Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening; by Da- 
vid Landreth. 

London's GaMening, for Ladies; by A. J. 
Downing. 

Squarey's Agricultural Chemistry, Bonssin- 
^ault. Rural Economy, Buisl's Kitchen Gar- 
dener, Landscape Gardening, and Rur^l Ar- 
chitecture; by A. J. Downing. 

FesFicnden's American Gardener. 

American Fruit Book, with full iostructions: 
by 8. W. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees. 

Theory of Horticnttore; by Lfndley. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bourne; 80 colored 
engravings. 

Bridgman's Kitchen Gardener. 

In addition to which, Morris A, Brother have 
all of the late Works on Agriculture, Horti* 
culture, and Raising Stock, of any celebrity. 

Richmond, March 19, 1861.— Iv 



TflE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 



11HE RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG 
. RAIL ROAO company respectfully 
iDform farmers livJQK nn the RDB|ioke Rirer 
and on tbe line of the Raleigh acd Oanon 
Rail Road, that tbej are transporting tobacco 
and other prod nee between Rienmond and Pe- 
tersburg with promptness and despatch, no 
ning dailj trains of eight wheel cocered cars, 
securing tobacco ana goods from damage. 
Tobacco consigned to the care of J. Lynch, 
Rail Road Agent, Petersburg, w\U be for- 
warded, free of commissioDS, to Richmond. 
Goods porchased in Ricbmimd and consigned 
to (he Rail Koad Agem at Gaston will be for- 
warded Dp the rirer withoot charge for for- 
warding. TUOS. DODAMkAD, 
Sap't R. & P. El, H. 
AwS4, 1851— tf 
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KA.GI.E FUUSDBY. 

HE sabscriber having remored to the 
large Fonndrv, just erected by him and 



of Tobacco FlsttPDlng Mills, prepared to 
receive orders for Stationary Sieam Engines, 
Saw and Grist Mills, AgHcaitiiral MBchine^. 
Tobacco Presses of every defcripiion, and all 
kinds of Iron and Brass Castings. He pledges 
himself to eieente failblbny and wnb dia^ 

fiatch, all worb enirosted to him, and respect- 
ally solicilB acall from his friends and Ihe 
public generally, 

Tbe highest cash prices ^Id for old eaat 
troD, brass and copper. 

PHILrP BAHM, 
je— Ij Carj, tKiween Pearl and 15th sta. 



CHOICE POULTRY. 



□ this c Dim try, and aie from siocit 

--^ , .., ... ^ - - , .y-keepeta and others, deairons of 

procuring choice Poaltry may depend upon the above stock being pnrely bred and warranted 
irae to their name. i:>Addi«ss CHARLES SAMPSON, IFai Rialna-y, Mast. 



The difl'erent varieties of these beantifnl fowls may be 
between Main and Cary Streets. 
Ric\mmd, Nim. 1, 16^ 



my residence od First Street, 
W. A. BUTTERS, 139 Main Sireai. 
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COWTBHTS OP NUMBER XI« 



PAOS 

CommuDicaCiofi to the Virginia State 
Agncttlmral Society on the Profitable 
improvement of Poo^ Land, by 1^- 

mund Raffin, Es^ ^ 939 

Joint Worm ? 338 

Dews and Fronts .340 

To Keep Oat Frost. . « 341 

Fine Virginia Wool .,- 342 

Manares ... j .... , « ^ • . . 342 

Dialogae .344 

Timely WamiDf ...*/• «.345 

Premium Crops of WheiU. • . , 345 

An .Bxporiment In 8iall-r«<^ding 347 

Grassboppers, Manures^ Bnb-SoiUPlonglis. 340 

The Siz-Sqaare Butter Mould 350 

Jernsalem Artichoke .... .\ ............ 351 

Formidable Losses 352 

The Sub Soil Plough. ... i ...;»...;.. . .353 

A Simple Wav to Pack Eggs 353 

Ploughing ana Seeding. 954 

Payments to the Southern Planter 354 



RABS FOWLS TOU SALS. 

GOCHIN CHINA AND SHANGHiE 
.FOWLS.— The subscriber has for sale 
some vfjfy superb Fowls, of the ^bove species. 
Th)|^ have been raised near this city from the 
bti^limported breeds,— exactly the same with 
tMJie th^t have been sold in this city for SI5 
and $^0 per pair. The Cochin China Fowls 
are amoog the most valuable of domestic 
birds. At full maiurity— that is, after the se- 
cond tnouUiDg— ac^ockand hen of this species 
will weigh ov<r twenty pounds; and this is large 
enough fur all useful purposes. The hens are 
very prolific, being fine layers and good sitters; 
they are also very hardy. In form, they re- 
semble the best bred Shanghxs, though they 
are dean Jefcged, while the Shanghass are 
feathered to the toes. The two are believed 
to have sprung from the samej^tock— and they 
are no doubt cousins german. The Cochin 
Chinese birds cannot be excelled. They will 
be delivered in this city at from FIVE to 
TEN DOLLARS per pair. 
, Letiers pc^t-paid will meet wUh proinpt at- 
tention if acRlresscd to 

PHILIP DOUGHERTY, 
At J. W. RandolpJis Book Store. 

Also, for sale a few pairs of that excellent 
and much admired fowl, the Black Spanish. 
They are aboat five ^mofiths old---price Five 
Dollars per. pair. . oct— 2t 

PCNirOCK'S DRIIil^. 

I HAVE a stpck of Pennock's Improved 
Wheat Drills of different sizes for sale. 
The increased product of fifty acres of drilled 
, over broadcast seeding will jpay for a. Drill. ' 

H. M. SMITH, 
. sei^->3t , . Corner Main and ISth st. 



THB KBW YORK AGRICYJt^TOR. 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, IN LARGE 
NEWSPAPER form: Devoted lo 
the interests of the Commercial as well as 
Practical Farmer and Planter, the Stock 
Breeder, the Rural Architect, the Fruit and 
Arboriculturist, the Market and Kitchen Gar- 
dener, and (he Florist; together with a com- 
plete summary of the most important Fo- 
reign and Domestic News. Published every 
Thursday. 

TERMS PER ANNUM. 



One Copy, 02 

Three Copies, 5 

Five Copies, 8 



Ten Copies, $15 
Fifteen Copies, 20 
Twenty Copies, 25 



The first number will be issued o(i Thurs- 
day, October 21. Postage, half a Cent a week. 
All Postmasters and others disposed to act 
as agents, will be furnished with Prospectus 
and' specimen nambers, on application to the 
publishers. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co. 
189, Waler street, New York. 

THE NEW YORK FARM AND GARDEN. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL, of Thirty- 
Two Pages, Double Columns, Imperial 
Ocuvo; made up principally by selections 
from the weekly pages of "The New York 
Agricaltor." • 

This periodical will be devoted exclosively 
to the interests of the Farmer and Planter, the 
Stock Breeder, the Rural Architect, the Nur- 
seryman, the Gardener, atod the Florist. 

Each number will be filled entirely with per- 
manently valuable reading, matter. No ad- 
vertisements allowed in its columns; and not 
even the large heading, or terms and contents, 
usual on the first and last pages of similar 
journals, will be permitted. All such matter 
will invariably appear on the cover. Thus 
the numbers of the Famt and Garden, bound 
ap at the end of the vear, will have the same 
appearance as a book. This is a new feature 
in periodicals of this class, and' should the 
more highly commend it to public favor. 

Published on the first day of each month. 

TERMS. 
. One Copy, Bl per annum; Three Copies, 
$2 per annum; Eight Copies, $5 per annum. 
Lower rales than the above will be made with 
Agricultural Societies or Clubs, by taking a 
larger iinmber of copies. Postage only half 
a cent per month. 

Postmasters and others, disposed to act as 
agents, will be furnished with Prospectus aad 
specimen numbets, on application to the putv 
lishers. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co. 
189, Water street, New York, 

Inducements to gentlemen acting as Agents: 
Any person forwarding us ten or more subscrip- 
tions each, for either of the above papers, will 
be entitled to a copy gratis for one year. 

nov— It 
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THE SOUTHEEN PLANTEE, 

Srtiotelr to ^artctiUure, i^orUcuinire, unit the Jgotisetioin arts. 

Ayricnlture i* the narsing moilier of t)ie I Tillage and Pasturage are the two breaits 



RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 18S2. 



witb cl 



ie delioey, hi 



icle. The 
I inihbeld 



u well dcierred tha graiilud* Bad BppnibiiUoD of 
our reiden ihould appeir u  imogar aaaag 
them, ihBL "we tike the tespomibili^" of iniro- 
diicins ta tbaii; alleDliaii Samcbl HmiilaAi, Esq. 
wbota iaisUigiDca, manl woitb and fiwcs of cha- 
neter hiTs loof mainlained for him a nok emong 
diafintof ouTmercbBntB.— Ed. So.PLAima. 

Commnnicated la the Yi^n!! State Agricultural 
TOBACCO. 



[Pobliafaed by o^ar of the Exaealiva Commilti 



Tbe prodocHon of tobacco fn tbe Thilted 
States, aecording to the tables or the last cen- 
sus, was about two handred millioiis pounds, 
and the proportion of each Stale, ip loqna 
nuDibers, was as follows: 



Vermont, - 


190,000 lbs 




1,384,000 " 


New York, 




Peansylvabia, 


SS8,000 " 




31,215,000 " 


Virginia,' - 














420,000 " 






Alabama, - 


164,000 " 




60,000 ■' 






Teias, 


61,000 " 


ArltausM, • 


225,000 ■' 


Tennesae«, • 


ao,n&,uoo " 


Keniuckr, - 


55,765,000 " 






MIchlgin, - 


3,000 " 






liiinofs. 


845,000 " 


Missouri, - ' - 


17,038,000 " 










California, - 




Oregon, 


ilooo " 






It will tlins be seen tha 


tbe plant may be 



growD in almost ever; part .of this conptrjr, 
as It Tany in almost erery country in Enrope, 
and is, more or less, where the cnliiTatkn Is 
Yoi.XU.-l!. 



p«rmhied, and it H exiensivel; coltiraied in 
Cnba, Brazil and no donbi in oiher pans of 
Soutb Amearica,* 
We have not tbe means of ascertaining ibe 

E rod action of foreign conniriea, bnt it is pro- 
able that of Ihe several conniries in Europe' 
does not fall short of one hundred millions 
pounds. France one-fonrth of this, Hongary 
Ooe-fourth, Holland, Germany, ihe Ukraine 
and oihBr pans, one-half. This es lima le must, 
however, be taken with many grains of allow- 
ance in the absence ofsiatisiicsio which to refer. 
We will give those tables pertaining to this" 
coaniry, to which we bave access, embracing 
neatly all the infonuaiion respecting this ar- 
ticle in sacb general nse (however oselees) 
mhinh aa piofBss 10 offei--«nd first of 










markets for tbe last fonr years 


are as follows; 




1849 


1850 


1861 18B2 










Elichmond, 


18,S03 


17,066 


16,678 24,119 


Petersburg, 


9,0K 


9,531 


7,220 10,489 


te'.'iii? 


10,465 




6,810 10,700 




3,413 


1,425 2,U55 




2,906 


3,570 


^141 4,001 




607 


393 


^324 'm 



44,904 41,960 3B,69S 61,806 



• In P.ragniy 9 millioai pouods af fine qa.iilT. 
t This eice» cianat be in the qngnlit; mtinu- 
clared. It may pnrtlf griae trom ihipmenls cnaat^ 
at, for rfrahipment to Europe, and partly from 
error in alocfca, bnl ia otherwiae aBU«aunlable. 
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BALTIMORE INSPECTIOITS. 



The foreign export was thus distributed in' 
same years: 

1849 1850 1851 1852 



5,416 



G. Britain, 


9,667' 


4,992 


1,9Q8 


Do. for orders 


, 551 


• 




France, 


3,267 


1,683 


850 


Belgiam, 
HoUand, 


1,478 






663 


1,377 




Bremen, 


1,045 


703 


314 


Italy, &c. 


3,973 


1,816 


881 



3,558 
430 
1,025 
1,432 
1,910 



19,643 10,570 3,953 13,771 

Tlie export of 1851 is the smallest on record. 
The average export from 1840 to 1849 was 
24,000 hhda. and in former years it was mnch 
larger, bat it is now substitnted by Weatem to- 
bacco, while the great mass of the crop of V|p- 
giniaand N. Carolinaismannfactured at home. 

The inspections of Virginia embrace the 
crop of North Carolina, which is nearly all 
b^^ught to our markets. 

In addition to the quantity inspectedj there 
is probably equal to 7000 to 8000 hhds. manu- 
factured from loose tobacco. Of this a large 
quantity is brought to our markets daring the 
winter and spring, and 35,000 to 40,000 boxes, 
made chiefly from uninspected tobacco, are 
sent from the Roanoke country to Petersburg 
for shipment to Northern markets, besides a 
large number of boxes sent from the same 
quarter by wagons to the Southern and West- 
ern interior, to supply retail dealers. , 



Years. 


Maryland 


Ohio. 


KentQcky, 


Total. 








&A. 




1847 


34,580 


15,219 


772 


50,571 


1848 


23,490 


9,702 


703 


33,906 


1849 


30,689 


13,664 


1,248 


45,601 


1850 


27,085 


13,965 


783 


41,833 


1851 


25,013 


16,798 


931 


42,742 


Average 


28,171 


13,869 


887 


42,930 


EXPORTS OF TOBACCO FROM BALTIMORE. 






• 

a 


ft 

.a 


• 


»• 






• 

1 




Amsterd 


• 
O 


o 
1,895 


• 

3 


1847 


22,967 


7,819 


11,388 


9,413 


53,482 


1848 


12,787 


7,910 


8,103 


4,959 


131 


38,890 


1849 


18,821 


13,783 


8,725 


9,562 


1,033 


51,924 


1850 


15,864 


7,814 


5,973 


8,177 


6,540 


44,368 


1851 


12^654 


9,694 


4,154 


2,327 


5,292 


34,124 


Av. 


16,018 


9,404 


6,668 


6,a57 


2,978 


44,557 



The Maryland hogsheads are mach lighter 
than those of Virginia or Western, weighing 
600 to 900 against 1100 to 1400. 
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NEW ORLEANS RSG^IPTS AND EXPORTS. 






Years. 


Receipts. 


0. Britain. 


France. 


N. Europe. 


S. Europe. 


Coastwise. 


Total. 


1843 


92,509 


27,437 


11,645 


21,618 


7,536 


21,655 


89,891 


1844 


82,435 


22,523 


11,104 


20,175 


14,349 


13,098 


81,249 


1845 


71,493 


12,553 


9,013 


19,051 


11,029 


17,033 


68,679 


1846 


7«,896 


24,505 


4,5»8 


13,301 


12,516 


7,435 


62,045 


1847 


55,588 


9,695 


3,497 


8,018 . 


17,849 


11,317 


60,376 


1848 


55.882 


19,867 


4,954 


10,475 


12,079 


12,989 


60,364 


1849 


52,335 


14,017 


10,640 


7.039 ' 


10,347 


10,853 


52,896 


1850 


60,304 


16,820 


2,056 


12,725 


11,975 


14,379 


57,955 


1851 


64,030 


13,223 


4,182 


9,393 


13,859 


13,844 • 


64,501 


1852 


89,695 


14,023 


13,948 


26,814 


21,731 


17,199 


93,715 



The export of tobacco fl-om the United States of late years has been as follows: 



Years. 


Hogsheads. 


Value, 


"~ — —  ' ' -■■■■<:■■■ 

Manufactured. 


Snuff. 


Value. 








Lbs. 

 \ 


Lbs. 


- 


1839 


78,995 


$9,832,943 


4,215,000 


42,467 


$616,213 


1840 


119,484 


9,883,657 


6,787,000 


37,000 


813,671 


1841 


147,828 


12,576,703 


7,504,000 


69,000 


8TJ,877 


1842 


158,710 


9,540,755 


4,434,000 


43,000 


525,490 


1843 


94,454 


4,650,979 


3,404,000 


20^000 


278,819 


1844 


163,042 


8,397,255 


6,047,000 


29,000 - 


636^660 


1845 


147168 


7,469,819 


5,313,000 


44,000 


638,498 


1846 


147,998 


8,478,270 


6,855,000 


62,000 


695,914 


1847 


135,762 


7,242,086 


7,846,000 


37,000 


658,960 


1848 


130,655 


7,551,122 


6,699,000 


36,000 


' 668,435 


1849 


101,521 


5,840,247 


7,160,000 


60,000 


€13,044 


1850 


145,729 


9,951,023 


6,919,000  


45,000 


648,839 


1851 


95.945 


9,219,251 


7.236,000 


37,000 


1,143547 
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ft will be seen by the preceding statemenis 
that the great mass of the tobacco crops of 
Virginia and North Carolina is now mana- 
factared at home, and from present indications 
nearly the whole will be thus absorbed in the 
coarse of a few years, as the consumption of 
chewing tobacco increases with the increase 
of population in the United States, and there 
is an annaally increasing demand lor it in the 
British possessions in America, Australia and 
elsewhere. Practice makes our manufacturers 
perfect in the preparation of it; which Is no 
simple operation. An immense quantity of 
licorice is used in the manufacture, aira no 
small quantity of loaf sugkr, spices and es- 
sences. The several processes require a variety 
of machines and considerable manipulation. 
The prices paid by the manufacturers for pe- 
culiar qualities or tobacco far exceed those 
obtained for the article in any other market. 
While an exporter cannot afford to pay more 
than 6 to 10 cents per pound for good to fine 
leaf, a Manufacturer will pay 15, 20, 25 and 
even 30 to 50 cents for such as best suits his 
purpose, but the great mass of "twists" and 
'Mumps" is made from the cheaper and me- 
dium sorts. 

The following table of the receipts of Vir- 
ginia manufactured tobacco in New York and 
other places, will sjiiow. the great extent and 
rapid increase of the business: 

Years. New York. Baltlmpre. 

1843, 61,676 packages; 

1844, 97,536 

1845, 105,682 

1846, 112,118 

1847, 138,051 

1848, 113,336 •* 54.000 packages. 

1849, 117,594 . « 46,000 

1850, 162,341 « 50,000 

1851, 163J210 V « 51,000 
Philadelphia and Boston not ascertained. 

Perhaps a portion of this increase in the 
nwnber of packages may be owing to their 
diminished size. 

Shipments are also made to various other 
ports, foreign and domestic. The establish- 
ments for the manufacture embrace some of 
the largest buildings in Richmond, Petersburg, 
Lynchburg, &c. and employ several thousand 
hands— free blacks and slaves, generally at 
high wages. 

The inspection laws of Virginia, based on 
old colonial stamtes, abound in absurdities, 
and those relating to tobacco, covering several 
pages of the Code, might be advantageously 
oondensed in a few simple requirements. 

Although the pnrehaser buvs by the sample, 
on his own judgment, the law requires the 
inspector to qualify the tobacco, as "jwoet^," 
^refuted,** ♦♦to* AtgA,»» and so to mark it in con- 
f|picnou8 letters on the cask in four places. 
The purchaser pays no attention to this, but 
fiequentlv pays more for "refused" than for 
opaaeed/' and the term "too high," which is 



not understood elsewhere, may frequently ap- 
ply rather to the price than to the Quality. 

All that is now necessary is tnat the in- 
spectors should be requirea to receive and 
book, to sample, to throw off wet or damaged 
tobacco, to cooper up, weigh, issue a receipt 
specifying marks, number and weight, and to 
deliver on demand. 

But among the wise pro^ions of our in- 
spection law, is one that requires the word 
'' Western** to be marked on casks brought from 
that region. This is intended as a stigma, 
that it may not be mistaken for and degrade 
Virginia tobacco. We are constantly talking 
about extending canals and rail foads to the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and in advance we pass 
a law to stigmatize tne commodity which we 
wish to attract to our market. 

Jealousy of merchants, so long characteris- 
tic of Virginians, and an inordinate disposi- 
tion to favor and protect the planter, have in- 
fluenced the legislation of tnis State at all 
times. The act imposing taxes for l%2-'3, 
may be referred to in illustration. 

Tobacco is a favorite article with European 
governments on which to raise revenue. Great 
Britain has an excise tax on it (unmanufac- 
tured) of 3 shillings sterling, or 72 cts. per pound. 
The quantity on which this duty was paid, was 
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in 1841,21,845,000 lbs. 
1842, 22,500,000 lbs. 
1844, 24,250,000 lbs. 



1849, 27,298,000 lbs. 

1850, 27,653,000 lbs. 

1851, 26,661,000 lbs. 



The quantity smuggled is enormous. A pai^ 
liamentary investigation was made some years 
ago, and amid a great mass of information 
obtained itrae the following: 

A person in Belfast made a v<^age to Hol- 
land every two months, and each time brought 
4(^000 lbs. tobacco. In 4 years he lost but 3 
cargoes. The lose to the revenue was stated 
at ^,000 per annum. 

A person paid duty on lOhhds. or 12,000 lbs. 
per annmn, and. sold more than his neighbor 
who paid on 70,000 lbs. and smuggled largely 
besides. 

A. offered to B. to bring to London frofai 
any port in Holland or Belgium 3 to 5 tons 
tobacco for jCIOO, and to take all risks. 6. 
shipped to Holland 4 hhds. which A. followed 
with his boat and brought it back in small 
bales, concealed imder fisn, landed it at Dept- 
ford and carted it to London. 

A vessel brings in a cargo of herrings — half 
the barrels contain tobacco. A few barrels of 
the fish are opened and the whole cargo sold 
to an accomplice. 

One of the largest brokiers in , London ex- 
pressed his belief that the consumption of 
Great Britain was 40 millions pounds, when 
duty was paid on only 23 millions— and at 
that time the cost of the coast-guard to pre- 
vent stnuggling was £512,168, or more than 
S2,600,€00. There were 6,167 persons em- 
ployed, of whom 4,886 on shore, and 66 cruisers 
or revenue cutters. The number of seizures 
of smuggled tobacco made in 1818 was 2,886, 
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of prosecutions jl,798, of |)er80QS imprisoned 
453. The amount of penalties receivea iS2,995. 
Tobacco is a government monopoly- in 
France, Austria, Sardinia, Parma and Tus- 
cany, and also (under licenses to companies) 
in Spain, Portugal, Naples and the Papal 
Slates, who regulate the price as they please. 
The consumption of tobacco in France (sold 
by government^ in 1844 was 36,864,276— in 
1850, 40,943^ lbs. English. The quantity 
smuggled is no doubt considerable. Dogs 
are employed to smuggle frpi^ Belgium into 
France. In 1830 as many as 4,360 dogs thus 
employed were killed on the frontier, and 3 
francs reward paid for each, and that was 
about the average number annually destroyed. 
Of course the number that escaped must have 
been much greater, to have supported the 
business. About 10,000 hhds. tobacco have 
been annually imported into Gibraltar, a free 
port, for smuggling into Spain. 

Tne cultivation of tobacco in Virginia and 
Korth Carolina was formerly much more ex- 
tensive than it now is, and much of ^he best 
land was worn out and lefl waste by the reck- 
less management of the planters, dreorgia 
and South Carolina were also tobacco pro- 
ducing States until the inttoduction of cotton. 
The Western States will henceforward be the 
largest producers, but the cultivation, in Vir- 
£finia and North Carolina, now much more 
judicious thaji formerly, will probably rather 
increase than diminish, as th^ increasing fa- 
cilities of transportation will enable those who 
have suitable lands, far from market,' to en- 
gage in the cultivation, which is very |trofita- 
ble, if skilfully conducted, as the high priees 
paid for fine quality evince. , 

In 1851 New York imported from abroad 
27,222 bales tobacco, chiefly for making into 
cigars, and 14,827 hhds. coastwise, chiefly from 
New Orleans. 

It knay be more curious than useful to state 
that during the colonial government of Virgi- 
nia tobacco was by law adopted as a currency. 
Fines and penalties were fixed at so many 
pounds of tbbacco — so also was the sala^ of 
xht elergy and of other persons. The price 
was fixed by statute. All that was received 
by the inspectors as merchantable, bore the 
same value. Planters or farmers were required 
to cultivate a certain quantity, and if the pro^ 
duce exceeded the demand they were resttidid 
to less. The fixed price was about 16 or 17 
shillings per 100 lbs. 

Until about 40 or 50 years ago tobacco was 
sold by presenting the inspector's receipt, or 
tobacco note, as it was called, without regard 
to quality. The purcl^aser never saw it, and 
. the only or i^e cnief criterion of value was 
the weight. A ix^avy hpgshead waa worth 
more than a light c^ae, as freights were very 
high. At ihskX time the judgment of the in- 
spectors was important. Unmerchantable to- 
bacco was burnt, and what is now called 
'"luss," and constitute a considerable portion 
of w crop, was not brought to marl^et. 



The small planter with his "tobacco note'' 
would hawk it through the street from store 
to store, with "Mister, do you buy tobacco 1" 
It was very, common to see a placard at a 
store window, "cash for tobacco" — as it now 
is, "cash for rags." The larger planter geii- 
erally dealt with one merchant, from whom he 
obtained supplies of every sort**— cloihing, 
hardware, crockery, groceries, medicines and 
school books. At the expiration of the 3^ar, 
or as soon as his tobacco was inspected, he 
called on the merchant for his ac;count, which 
was usually settled by selling the tobacco to 
him at the current market price^ The busi- 
ness was then almost monopolized by Scotch 
and English merchants, who took care to se- 
cure good profits on both merchandise and 
tobacco, ana then originated the aversion of 
planter to merchant, which yet exists, in a 
degree, as already mentioned. 

The primitive mode of bringing tobacco to 
market was curious: road wagons were scarce, 
roads bad and transportation high. The hogs- 
head of tobacco was actually roiled to market 
on its own periphery, through mud and mire 
and stream. The cask was made of good oak 
staves, wellhooped. The tobacco was pressed 
in, layer by layer, by a lever some 30 or 40 
ieet long, inserted in a mortise made in a large 
tree for the fulcrum, against which the hogs- 
head was placed. When fully packed and 
headed a wooden spike, some two feet long, 
was driven into the centre of each head. The 
ends, projecting some inches, were rounded, 
and thus formed an axletree, to which shafts, 
made of a split sapling, were fitted. On these, 
in front of the cask, a few slabs were hailed, 
making a platform, and with sides to it a box, 
in which were stowed provision for man ^nd 
horse, a frying pan, a hoe, an aze^ and a blan- 
ket. Attached to the rear was a contrivance 
for carrying fbdder. If the distimce was mo- 
derate, the hogshead was thus rolled on its 
hoops as tires; but i)rhen the distance was 
considerable (50 to 150 miles) rough felloes 
were spiked at each end of the hogshead, 
about tLe quarter hoops, and these rude tires 
served to Keep the cask out of the mud and 
prevent its being worn through. 

The "tobacco roller," as the driver (usually 
the owner) was called, did not seek the shelter 
of a roof on his journey,— sometimes of a 
week,— but at nightfall made a, fire in the 
woods by the roadside, baked his hoecake, 
fried hfs bacon, and rolled np in his blanket 
he slept by the fire under the lee of his hogs- 
head. 

Arrived at market, it was no small labor to 
remove with wedges the felloes, and to draw 
out the axletree pins— frequently only the pro- 
jecting ends were cut off and the other parts 
left in the tobacco. Of course a good deal of 
injury was done by these numerous woodea 
spikes driven into the tobacco, and frequently 
in wet roads the water would find its way 
through the cask and damage the contents. 
Withiftisharpaxe, the wet tobacco woold be 
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tiinnmod off. Ilfhfr process of ipspcistion and 
weighing completed apd the note issued^ the 
<* tobacco roller*' woald inarch off with it to 
the street of bosiness, and when he focrnd a 
"Mister" who woald *'buy tobacco'' and they 
could agree pfxm a price, with forther stipn- 
lations frequently as ta how much he would 
trade out in goods, a bai^ain was closed, aad 
strapping the blanket on the horse's back he 
rpde^ horn?* These men gen^raUy tfavefled 
in parties of seyeral,-ilQd ^onld hfvek mti^ 
tim«i of it, if the weather was uoi too ^eviere 
nor the ro^ds impassable. 

A "lobhcco roliei*^ might occasionally, but 
vfery rafel^r, be s€en on his way to Pctersborg 
within the last tWo or three years,— but the 
Jdnrney itom beyond the Roanoke, which then 
coDsomed six days, is now performed on the 
railway in as many hoars, and for the labor 
of 350 horses, and as many men and boyv, 
(for a boy accompanied the man) /or 10 4ftys 
going apd returning, is substituted a train of 
cars with. 3 men, on^-fourth of a day, and. at 
one-fdarth of the expense, if road wagons 
were employed instead of ** tobacco rollers." 
Mneh 6f:ihe land which was fomieHy worn 
out and suffered to grow op in "oldifield-pines^ 
is now again brought into cuUiFation and pro* 
duces the i best tobecoo' for mannfaeturingi*^ 
But for jUie process of cultivation and " coring" 
I must defi^r to those who can judiciously de- 
scribe it. This article has already been e;cr 
tended to a length which may prove tedious 
to the reader. 

Since wilting the preceding we have met 
with p. weekly periodical, recently cfbmmenced 
in New York, "The United States Economist," 
a commercial and statistical paper, which ap- 
pears to be conducted with great iadustry and 
] udgment From an article in that we compile 
the foLlowing: 

"A letter of the Governor of Virginia, dWted 
James Citv, January 32, 1622, says, there was 
not more tnan 60^000 pounds tobacco made }A 
the colony^but in 1639 the Assembly passed 
a law which recite^ that 'Whereas, tne ex- 



cessive quantity oftotiacGO of late years 
planted in the cotonv has debased the quality,' 
and enacts chat *alt the tobacco planted this 
present and the two succeeding years«in the 
colony, be absolutely destroyed and burned, 
excepting so much in equal proportion to each 
planter as shall make in the whole 1 20,000 lbs« 
stripped and smoothed,' ^dc. In consideration 
wheneof the creditors of the planters were 
compelled to 'accept and receive '40 lbs. so 
stripped and smoetned, in full satisfaction of 
trerf 100 lbs. now due them.' • The yearly 
ej^poft for 10 years ending 1709, was ^,^,606 
lbs. of which ll,260^659Tbs. was consumed in 
Great Britain, and 17,598,007 lbs. in otheif 
European countries. In 1744-'5' 6 the average 
annual export was 40,000,000 lbs.: from 1763 
to 1770 the average was 66,780 hhiis. of about 
1000 lbs. or 66,780,000 lbs. 

"As we have now approached the period 
when the exportation of tobacco arrived at a 
point from which it has vibrated (sometimes a 
little above or below it) we subjoin a statement 
of the exportation for the years 1772-^^'4-'&, 
which will ibrnish the remarkable fact that 
(compared with any succeeding four years 
since that period) the annual exportation of 
tobacco just before'the Revolution was about 
the same that H has been at any rime shice; 
prior to 1640, in our most prosperous periods. 



Years. 



1772 
1773 
1774 

1775 

t 



Av'sre 



Lbs. exported 

from IJoifed 

Colonies. 



97,799,263 
100,472,007 

97,397,fi52r 
101,828,617 



OonNmed 
or vetateed 
10 Grest , 

Britain. 



97,791 j805 

3,695,564 

18,698,337 

27,628,451 



CoMpihed or 

on hand in 

other countries 

in Europe. 



99,374,785 



7,45a 
96,776,443 
78,676,915 
74,205,166 
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During the 7 years of the war. from 1776 to 

1788, the total export from the United States 

was 86,649^533 lbs. or an vandal average of 

12,378,504. lbs. Of the whole export 34 miU 

I lions pounds were captured by the British^ 



The exports fh»m the United States in 1787-'8-'9 averaged 89,103,666 lbs. 

From 1791 to 1^ average €0,0e0:hhd8. annually. least yQar 60,000 



From 1796 to 1800 
From 1801 to 1805 
From 1806 to IQiO 
From 1811 to 1815 
From 1816 to 1820' 
Prom 1821 to 1825 
Prom 1826 to 1830 
From 1831 to 1835 
Prom 1836 to 184^ 
From 1841 to 1846 
From 1846 to 1850 
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74,000 

84,000 

58,000 

31,000 

74,060 

80,540 

84,270' 

91,800 

101,669 

142,340 

182,534 
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tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 
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(embargo) 
(18li.tol8}4— war) 
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58,000 
71,200 
9,600 
3,125 
62,300 
66,900 
64,100 
88,150 
79,000 
94,500 
96,000 



is 



The weight of a hogshead of tobacco 

much greater now than formerly. Originally 

being less compactly pressed and in smaller 

caskSj the average was about 600 lbs. At this 

, time Kentucky averages about 1,300 lbs. and 



the average of all kinds, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Ohio and Maryland, we estimate at 1,^ lbs. 
The annual average exportation for the 2l 
years from 1815 to 1835 inclusive, was 82,760 
hhds. which, at l,S001hs. pt r hogsiread, makes 
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99,313,000 ibs. Tbeimiiiml average from t7t2 
to 1775 was 99|374,7B5 U«. Which establislies 
the remarkable fact.that the^jEpprtation of )«uf 
tobacco remained stationarjT for a period of 60 
years. Since 1 835 the arerage is 1X7,000 hhda. 
bat at a lower average jof price. 

When our exports of leaf tobacco for 2 or 
3 successive years mach exceed one hundred 
millions of poands, for some succeeding years 
they are reduced below that standard. The 
Revolutionary War gave a check to the expor- 
tation of tobacco, from which it has never 
recovered; for until that period the annual 
average increased regularly and stead ily. For 
the 31 years immediately preceding our Revo* 
lution our exports of tobacco annually in- 
creased nearly 2,380.000 lbs. and for 60 years 
since that period it has remained stationary, 
except when interrupted by wars or other du* 
ficulties. The reason is apparent. Before the 
Revolution all Europe depended on us for 
supplies. of the article, but thi^se being cm off 
by the war, Europeans turned their attention 
to growing it for themselves and have con* 
tinned to cultivate it| while they have cheeked 
its consuihption by onero^6 dattes* It is re- 
markable tnat this increased consumption in 
the United Slates has been the main depend* 
ance of the grower of tobacco. The removal 
of taxes on other articles in England has fa- 
vored the copsumption in some degree— al- 
though on that article there has been no change 
since the dut^ was lowered in 18S5 from four 
to three shillings per pound. 

CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO AOCORDINO TO 
tlTEST RSTORNS. 



U. States 
Prance* 
Ck Britain* 



PoQiid*. 



81,934,000 
40,943,000 
28,063,000 



Population. 



23,061,000 
35,400,000 
27,435,000 



Per head. 



3 lbs. 8 oz. 
I lb. 2| oz. 
I lb. Oi oz. 






The quantity sold in France by the Regie 
was, snuff 14,914,000 lbs.; smc^iug 24,447,000 
lbs.: cigars imported 437,500 lbs.; cigars made 
in France 1,144^ lbs. 

The difference between what the govern- 
ment pays for all its tobacco and what it costs 
the consumers, constitutes the tax. Cost 
S8.643,721; sales $24,762,990; profit 16,119,269 
dollars. This gives a tax of about 40 cents 
per pound, but a part of this, say tO cents, 
constitutes the pront of the retailer appointed 
by government. 

The French government now encourages 
the cultivation of tobacco in their colony of 
Algeria. The report for 1852 is 1,073 planters, 
cultivating 1,005 hectares of land, estimated 
to produce 1,780,000 kilogrammes, of which 
700,000 grown by natives. In 1851 there were 
only 137 planters of 446 hectares. The hec- 
tare is about 2f acres— 100 kilogrammes are 
equal to 221 pounds English. 

* ExdmiTe pf what is smnggled. 



Cooimaiieited to the Tirginik State AgHcnUnrel 

Soeiiety. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, &c. 

BT B>W1N O. BOOTH. 

I 

tPobliahed by order of the EzecaUm Comtnittee.] 

lo fiwcordatic6 with the arrangement, 
that eaeh member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society 
shall write for putiUcation an article oa 
some subject connected with agriculture, 
and yielding to the auggestion that agri- 
cultural machinery, dl^c. shall constitute 
the basis of my coramuDici^oD, I proceed 
to ' the performance of the duty which is 
thus iocttmfoenton me. I hope we will all 
evince a disposition, in this way at least, 
to devote some attention to the position la 
which we have been placed. I will pre- 
mise that this particular subject has pro- 
bably been assigned me in consequence of 
my having previously published some es- 
bays embracing it, and t consequently can- 
not diKOss it very fully, without unprofita- 
ble repetition. The remarks to which I 
refer (published in the April number of 
the present volume of the Planter,) were 
chiefly confined to the successful combina- 
tion of steam and water power, and the 
machinery connected with it. I may state 
that the whole operation has continued in 
entire harmony and success, as the Presi- 
dent of the Society and the Erdkor of the 
Planter can attest from recent personal 
f>bservation. 

I suppose, however, it is proper to confine 
myself to the machinery ineident to agri- 
eultore. The importance of all macfaitiery 
is regulated by the valuable purposes to 
which it can be applied. When the wheat 
crop, as in my section, formerly consumed 
fh>m one^ourth to one^tbird of'^its valoe in 
its transportation to market; when the 
want of facilities for improvement confined 
its cultivation to a small surface of lot and 
fresh land; when it had to be trodden out 
and cleaned slowly, it was almost an afBic- 
tion for a man to be encumbered with a very 
large crop. I heard a gentleman once say 
that he had hauled all he could with his 
own teams, had hired in addition all the 
teams he could command, and had left the 
balance in his gratihry. When this state 
of things existed) the machinery incident 
to its production and preparation justified 
but little attention. But now, circumstances 
have undergone a wonderful change, and 
oommaud for this crop and iu incidental 
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machineiy M importanee pflramoiiDt to 
any other-^and I shall regulate my com« 
munication accordingly. 

Such uniform perrection ia plougbci 
causes diversity of opinion, but I think 
very slight actual difference, fhe Mead' 
vilte, Mayher and Guff and Brace ard, \ 
think, more generally used in this reg[ion, 
and most highly approved^ There is el 
growing disposition to use larger ploughs 
with more horses, and to plpuffh deeper, 
and consequently to select ploughs in refer- 
ence to this object , I heard my friend. 
Uapt Wm. G. Overton, (whose practical 
judgment io universally admitted by all 
who know him,) say that he could fallow 
as much or more land, with one four^horse 
j^ough thflfn with two two-horse ploughs. 
This I certainly did last spring, where 
the draught in stiff low grounds was too 
much for two ^horses, causing stoppwes, 
and cutting into the broken furrows. The 
four^horse plough was decidedly easier to 
the ploughman. I should suppose, except 
under peculiar circumstances, two horses 
and a twoThorse plough would be sufficient 

The next machine in order is the drill* 
I have witnessed its operatiofVB when con* 
ducted with peculiar skill, and while 1 have 
never yetgnet with a single individual ^ho 
used it who did not ifieak favoi^bly of it, 
I confess it commands less of my admira* 
tion than any recent improvement ' 

In the first place. I am unable to perceiFe 
any saving of labor, which generally is 
the chief object pursued. The land ought 
to be well fallowed and harrowed before 
the drill is applied. These two first oper 
rations, generally complete the seeding in 
this part of the country— making the ope- 
ratioQ of the drill extra. 

It is true the labor of a seedsman may 
be considered as saved — but three hands 
have generally attended the drills when I 
have seen its most skilful .performance. 
Again, there is so small a portion of our 
suHace suijtable for it,. as stumps, roots, 
recks or clods >( which cannot always be 
avoided,) are great impediments. Th^ 
chief difficulty in this region ie^ that though 
you roa^ alter it, to sow thicker or thinner 
wth uniformity, still it is rarely th^ case 
that the seedsman should keep across a 
field without altering the quantity several 
times, which ha cannot do (or will not so 
often) as well with the drill as with the 
band. There is said to be a saving in the 
quantity of seed. I have, however, never 
yet seen a drilled .field where the wheat 
did not feem thinner than it would ^profit- 



ably bear. Different ^ears are so vatlablii 
that the estimate of racreased product is 
frequently verv uncertain. 

I may remark thataboutibe best lowland 
crop I have ever seen, (Mr. John A BeU 
den's, at Westover,) and highland, (Mr. 
John A. Scott's, of Prince £^dward,) wer# 
both drilled. But with sueh laud and 
management the result would have proba^ 
biy been the same with either lystem. 
Being anxious to ifoster every new and de* 
sirable iitoprovement, ft is not my desire td 
discourage the use of the drill; indeed, | 
tvould buy one at a fair price, (about sixty 
dollars.) I do not, however, for the rea- 
sons stated, see anything to justify the 
most extravagant price asked, merely be* 
cause It is a new and patent article. I 
have seen ote at sixty^five dollars (Moere's, 
I believe.) We are, however, too, much 
inclined to regard a low price as iedicative 
of Imperfection. I sincerely wish succesci 
to this and every other attempted improva* 
ment 

The next operation is the reaping, and 
I regret that so much consumption of tim^ 
on other matters may encroach on this, sb 
highly important There is so much sen- 
sitiveness amongst the proprietors and 
advocates of these machines, that I would 
approach the discussion with reluctance, 
but for the consciousness of intending no- 
thing more than' benefit to my fellow-man| 
and the discbarge of the duty which has 
been assigned me. It is a subject of im^ 
portance, both frotn individual and na- 
tional considerations. I will here remark 
that there Beems to be almost a censurable 
backwardness in most farmers in withhold- 
ing from the J)ublic thd results of their 
experiments, particularly when unfavora- 
ble. It is too common where a machine 
is purchased and fails, to lay it aside in 
silence, although the fact of its purchase 
ma^ on that account lead many into a 
similar difficplty. I knowth&t this back- 
vtrardness does not result from any want of 
philanthropy or indisposition to render im- 
portant service to their country. They 
desire these results, but are only slow and 
reluctant to appear before the public. I 
shall act oh the supposition that they* are 
willing to be used ^s instruments ot use- 
fulness to the agricultural interests — not 
objecting to the introduction of their Tzamet 
in attempting to G^ccomplish humane and 
philanthropic objects. Anonymous state- 
ments and references lose much of their 
force on this account; and the subject I 
now commence requires the best evidence 
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Um ofiture of the^caao affordii partieolavl^ 
M I piball oppose tjbe usual current ^f opi- 
nion as indicated by the various premiums 
secunad. M'Cormick's, being a Virginia 
reaper, would secure my prepossessions in 
its (avor, if consistent with truth and a 
proper regard to mechaaical merit But 
Ulthough it has. generally secured the pre- 
miums on a kmt hour or half dav trial, 
and may continue to do so, I think t shall 
be able to prove that it is the most magni- 
ficent and costly humbug in its line. I 
regard it as unfortunate that at the World's 
Fair the premium was ihus secured Cur 
America, as the result I fear will strip us 
of the incidental renown. Speaking thus 
plainly, I must be permitted to adduce my 
evidence in my own wav. Mr. William 
AUeo, of James' River, has tried half a 
dozen of M^Cormick's reapers, and offered 
to make me a present of tb0 whole of them. 
He has used Huspey's, I believe, with suc- 
cess, and satislaction. Mr* Corbin War- 
wick, of Beaver Dam, has tried four of 
MHDormick'^— two with some attempted 
improvement. One succeeded better than 
any I ever beard df; but was aban(ioned 
and never tried by him afler the first crop. 
Mr. Warwick informed me that he after- 
wards puri^ased two of Hussey's— rbut 
only used one because it kept enougb^ of 
his hands employed in secunog his crop, 
which, is a large one. Mr. R. B. Boiling 
has tried both, and in a letter to me aHer 
the harvest of last year, he remarks; '' But 
lor three of 'Hussey'sliimrpved Reapers,' 
would have had much difficulty in securing 
my crop. The machines work beautifully, 
pne especially, which I wish you to see, 
and will say more about it to you When 
we meet^ A little more weight and con- 
sequently strength of castings, will make 
them almost everything an enlightened 
farmer can desire. No one who seeds 
thirty acres even of land capable of bear- 
ing twenty bushels to the acre, can afford 
to harvest without one; and the larger the 
crop the greater the saving to the ope- 
rative." 

Mr. Burgwin, of Roanoke, has perhaps 
tried more of Hussey's than any one far- 
mer, and also M'Cormick's, I believe. I 
understood him to give Hussey's the de- 
cided preference. I have been informed 
that Dr. Wilkiiuu of BruiMwick, bought 
one of M'Cormick's, and, not making the 
ueyoal -preparation otherwise, thereby en- 
daogered his crop. He^ a subsequent sea- 
8on,l>ought two, and one of his neighbors 
informed me both were left on the field as 



worthlesvi or at least qot answering his 
nw-posOi I was infbrmed that his neighbor, 
Mr. Broadnax, tried two, and tbatwhattbey 
did wits very imperlectly done. Mr. Wm. 
Old, of Pownatan^ tried one of M'Cormick's 
one harvest; during the next hafvest, I saw 
it lying amon^ the ^'things that were." 
I learn be had it fixed up and staried again 
the late harvest, but soon taid it aside 
again. Dr. Henry Lewis, of Brunswick, 
hM tried one of M'Cormiek's^ Though I 
have conversed with him on the subject, I 
do not recollect its particular operation. 
I believe be haii abandoned it I know 
that when in pursuit jof repairs for his, he 
saw mine, (made by Husseyj) and pro* 
nounced it, from inspection, superior to his. 
Col. J. W. Gilliam, of Brunswick, has tried 
M'Cormick'is, and abandoned it also. 

I have been more particular in this enu- 
meration, because I felt bound to embrace 
every one I had eeen or heard of from re- 
liable personal information. There may 
be some inaccuracies of information, which 
I hope will induce correction and a more 
perfect account, as so large an expenditure 
ought either to be obstriieted or directed 
into the prc^r channeL 

From this account, it may be stated that 
not one of M^Cormick's reapers^ hacr ever 
operated any profitable length of time in 
this region. In other sections it must be 
different, because I hea^ they are highly 
approved. While the best machines some- 
times fail and break, or are not tmderstood 
in their management, I think I may safely 
assert that not one of Hus8e3r's has ever 
failed when fairly tried, and it is proper to 
make the same references to all [ ha ve neard 
of from reliable information. 1 have al- 
ready alluded to a number in contrast with 
M'Cormick's bv the salne persons. The 
first introduced into this section was by 
myself— or it was rather sent to me as 
a valuable present by the friend from 
whose letter I have quoted above in 
commendation of them. * There was some 
difficulty in first starting it, both by him 
and myself. In my case, I attributed it 
to the slow and careful entrance into the 
wheat; and the additional fact that the 
stubble }a the row, necessarily cut by the 
cradle for the 'horses, was higher than the 
shears, but not high enough to (all back 
out of their way. They consequendv fell 
down amongst the shears, choking them. 
The mi^chines should be put into the wheat 
with as quick and rapid motion of the 
horses as possible in a walk. Mine com- 
pleted the fourth erop a fiew days aiucei 
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catting the last rohiute eauftl to anv pre- 
ceding. I will here remarlc that much Bkill 
ie necessary in placing the heuads around 
the feld at proper distances, instead of 
following 'the mathine in a crowd. Mr. 
William Bland, fVom hissatisfaclioiiat the 
operations of mine, purchased one, and 
has tried it two crops with enth'e success. 
Capt. R. W. Bragg, of Lunenburg, also 

Eurchased one, and af\er harvest returned 
is personal acknowledgments to me for 
my mstrumentali^ in Inducing him to do 
so. Mr. Wm. Irby, of Lunenburg, Messrs. 
Edward G. Robinsftn ai>d John A. Hills- 
man, of Amelia, have all used Hussey^s; 
and I learn froo) eiach one that the per- 
formance was successful. Mr. William S. 
Archer, of Amelia, was ipduced to secure 
my services in the purchase of one, by 
Witnessing the successful operation of 
mine on May weeds, (tl^ harvest having 
passed when he was at my house.) It 
reached him after the wheat harvest was 
over. . I understand that a trial on oats, un* 
der unfavorable circamstances, was not sa- 
tisfactory. On wheat, and suitable ground, 
&c. there need be no apprehension. 

I wHI here remark to persons who may 
purchase these machines, there are certain 
|>ortibns most likely to break or get out of 
order, requiring double sets. I would al- 
ways peeier two entire blades, though Mr. 
Hussey says he has less apprehensions 
about them than any other part. There 
ehould certainly he^ double sets of bolts 
and screws, confining the crank, wheels} 
dtc.; it is tirue any )>lacinmith can make 
them. I was once considerably interrupted 
by the Ibssof a screw-tap, and though a 
•mail circumstance, it may be inefui to 
others. 

I have new noticed all of both kinds of 
machines known to me or of which I have 
reliable information of their performance 
on wheat I saw oi)^ of Hussey^s fixed as 
a mower, ninning on Mr. William B. Har-^ 
rison's Upper Brandon. All of Hussey's 
can be fixed to cut clover, dee. at an adili- 
tionai cost of ten dollars. The platform 
is removed, and the blades let down lower. 
Thus fixed, even amongst water furrows, 
this machine was performing adniirably. 
I think Mr. Herrison told me it performed 
welt on wheat. I recollect to h^ve seen 
an account of the satisfactory perform- 
ance of one at Brandoii during the visit 
Off President Fillmore last year. In that 
whole region thdre is not one of M'Cor- 
mick's I believe in use, while Hussey's are 
aniverftatiy pce/5erred. There is no part of 



the countrv to which you (fan more safely 
go thail that for whatever may be useral 
or gratifying or better calculated to excite 
the innocent and patriotic exultation, **I 
am an American citisten." Regarding the 
population, fertility and improvement of 
soil, judicious cultivatiod, ^c. the boasl- 
ing foreigner may be referred to that re- 
gion of country, to silence all invectives, 
and challenge admiration, unless, as in 
many instances, he mav possess tasles and 
feelings which it would' not be desiratyle to 
gratify. But to return from this seeming 
digression, though the kind of country may 
have an important bearing on its practices 
and preferences. 

My remarks have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted; but it is important for the crop to 
be threshed and fanned for market. Ther6 
has been great perfection in wheat thresh- 
ers — each claimm^ some points of peculiar 
attraction. I am mctinea to think diat the 
Virginian can as well be supplied by WeMs 
&> Cochrah^ of Petersburg, or Stnlth and 
Baldwin, of^ Richmond, and others in th^ 
State, as elsewhere. It is an important 
consideration to procure all machinery ill 
ireTerence to th^ convenience of repairs. ' 

I think it is generally a mistaken idea 
to undertake, by very heavy machinery, tb 
thresh a larger quantity with a single 
drum. Such machinery generally has a 
very great strain upon' it, and is likely 
on this account to break, and break dowa 
the horses. The difHctilty consists in get- 
ting the wheat to the drum. Hands crbwd- 
ing together are apt to be in each others 
way. If the size of the crop require rapid 
threshing and justify it, and if Whitman's 
railway power, taking up but Tiit!e room, 
can do what is claimed for ft, F would de- 
cidedly prefer to run two drums — dividing 
the hands. I have no doubt that in tins 
way much more wheat can be threshedi 
with more ease, than when so iliany hands 
are crowded together. 

In the communication in the April num- 
ber, describing the harmonious Combina- 
tion of steam and water power, and the 
various purposes to which they could be 
applied, I expr^sed the belief that wheat 
could be threshed by the addition of a 
band and threshing box. I have since 
tested it, and found that a band extending 
from the fl^ or balance wheel of the engine, 
on the whirl of the drum, was all tiiatwas 
necessary to tfiresh with great power and 
rapidity. Much advantage can frequently 
be derived fVom elevating the drum on a 
platform several feet above the floor or 
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Ifround, in tuperteding the* neeeflsity of 
movio^ the threshed wheat, while the 
operation of threshing is in progrese. This 
arran^emeat, with a straw carrier, reduces 
considerably the number of bands neces- 
sarily employed, and was more convenient 
to me in consequence of threshing with 
my engine on the side of a hill. There 
has been much improvement recently in 
Ian mills. I believe the Bamberough has 
now. the highest reputationT— thouffh in 
-Richmond or Petersburg, I have no doubt, 
as good fans can be purchased as else- 
where. I was iaduoed to try Reynolds', 
made in Richmond. Its performance is 
remarkable, considering its «asy motion 
and rapid progress. With proper attend- 
since, it will chaff out lOO busnels in one 
hour easily. I have seen it chaff out 11| 
bushels i|i five minutes, fed by four hands, 
I believe, , The bottom is taken out of the 
hopper entirety-^the wheat fieilling on one 
coarse sieve. It can be. made to per- 
form as rapidly the second time, though it 
is desirable to be more careful and steady. 
\i is re^narkable that a fan mill, possessing 
the apparent perfection of Grant's, should 
not do better. Two of my most judicious 
peighbors have tried it, and unite m a very 
unfavorable account of its performance. 
Th0re are some excellent fan mills made 
near James river, above Richmond, and 
no doubt in other portions of the State. A 
grain shovel to change the position of 
wheat, and to assist in feeding the mill, is 
worth its cost each day that it is used, in 
saving much labor. I believe the ma* 
chinery incidept to wheat has now been 
fully reviewed. Parker's corn sheller and 
oat cutter command a general preference. 
I believe it may be safely asserted that all 
the machinery made in Virginia is about 
as good as can be procured elsewhere, 
and regarding the convenience of repairs, 
should be nreferred^ It would not be re- 
markable ir, in this respect, a mei^anical 
should ^u^pass an agricultural region. I 
have, however, never been inclined to ac-> 
pord any superiority to other sections, un- 
less favored by peculiar advantages. 

I fear that the length of mv oommuni- 
eation will induce regret at the arrange- 
ment which has induced it I suppose 
that the postponement of legislative action 
furnishing the means of offering premiums, 
&>c« will prevent the desired fair or agri- 
eultural exhibition the present fall; and if 
nothing should be done under the distin- 
guished head of the AjO^rieultnral Execu- 
tive Committee, I fear it would be difficult 



tp Snd any person hereafter willing to a»- 
sume the command. I have attempted to 
comply with the requisition made on me, 
hoping thai a similar compliance by the 
othej* members of the Contmittee will so 
contribute to the advancement of our 
common cause as to repay their trouble 
and evince a disposition to accdmplish the 
purposes of our 'appointment 



For Ui« Southern Planter. 
ANIJUAL ADDRESS, . 

Delivered by ^abian Abmibtead, PreH* 
dent of the- Prince George Hole and 
Comer Cluby No. 1, oi the house. pf Ho- 
hert Crillianif Esq. December 12^^,1851. 

QsNTLEMEN,— This day is the dosing 
meeting for the present year, and the se- 
venth year of the successfbl operation of 
this Club. It must be a source of gratifi- 
cation to our members, that during this pe- 
riod our proceedings have been conducted 
ia a manner reflecting the highest credit 
on them. 

I am sure there is not a member here 

E resent, who would pretend to say that he 
as not been benefited by his association 
with this Society. 

In my last^annual address, the statistics 
of the Club, furnished on that occasion, 
showed a progressive improvement of our 
farms ana products from our commence- 
ment 

In my examination of the fkrms of the 
Club for the present yaar, I am pleased to 
say that they are much improved on the 
last; and the ratio of our products fully sus- 
tained. The agricultural interest of the 
present day with us, and indeed in almost 
every clime and country on the habitable 
globe, has acquired an importance and cha- 
racter hitherto unknown. In contemplating 
tbevast resources of this wide and extended 
land, and the great amount of intelligence 
and research brought to bear on this inte- 
rest, respiting as it has done in the mahi- 
f(^st improvement of agriculture id general, 
men or other vocations in life. have been 
disposed to regard it in a more favorable 
light, believing it to be not a mere menial 
pursuit, but one requiring as much ability 
and science for its successful prosecution 
as any other in life. Hence it is that we 
find men of the highest attainments en- 
gaffed in agricultural pursuits. 

There beg leave to intro(]uce on this oo- 
casioa several experiments as made by 
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members of this Club, and would be much 
gratified if I could give the experiments 
made bveaeb member; but this I have not 
been a|>ie to do, from their beitig made 
returoablo to this liieetinff. The firft I 
will introduce, was made by Mr. John D. 
Matthews, of Prince George Court House, 
with guano on outs.! That he might ac- 
curately test the true vakie of guano, he 
seeded four hundred and forty^two square 
yards of unlimed and otherwise very ordi- 
lutry laiid without guanoi tihe yield was 
thirtv-one pounds, mafting per acre three 
hundred and ^rty-five pounds. He then 
seeded the same amount of lahd- along- 
side, of the same quality, guanoed at the 
ifkte of one hundred and fifty pounds per 
acre, well mixed with wood ashes^ at the 
Tateof five bushels per acre^ and ploughed 
under eight inches deep, which yielded 
fourteen hundred and Myrtwo pounds, 
making a difiereace in favor of the guapo 
of eleven hundred and seven pounds per 
acre. I think it well to state here that Mr. 
'Matthews seeded six acres of land ia oats, 
guanoed and ashed at the above rates, 
which produced eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four pounds per acre, being better 
than the piece he experimented on. i 

The next I will invite your attention to, 
was made by Mr. William 0. RawUngs, 
being guano on wheats at his farm called 
Frozen Isll^nd, on land noted for its sterility 
ttnd not limed. The quantity of guano 
used p^r acre was on^ hundred and sixty 
pounds, mixed well with one peck of plas- 
ter, and ploughed upder six and eight 
inches deep. Mr Rawlings reported that 
the portion of die field ploughed under 
eight inches made much the best vield. 
He, in order to ascertain the true value, of 
the guano, left a portion of the land un- 
guanoed, which proved so inferior it was 
not worth the cutting. . It is the opi^iion 
of persons well Gicquainted with this land, 
that five bushels of wheat per acre would 
hare been the sreat^t possible yield with- 
out the use of guano. The area of this 
field was about twenty-seven acres, which 
produced nineteien bushels per acre, mak- 
. ing a difference in favor of guano of four* 
teen bushels of whpatt 

The next experiment I will lay before 
you, was made by Mr. Coriolanus Russel: 
guano on wheat at the rate of two hundred 
pounds per acre, and ploughed in six inches 
deep; land unlimed and as sterile as Mr. 
Russel could wish. The crop of corn 
preceding the wheat only made a barrel 
jand a h^lf per acre^ The yiel4 of this 



field was twenty-4wo bushels per aere^ of 
fine quality. ' 

It IS the opinion of the Club that Mr. 
Russel is indebted to the guano for seven 
teen bushels of this wheat. 

My object in Introducing the above ex- 
periments is with a view of drawing the 
attention of this Club more generally to 
the use of this great renovator of pom* 
lands, plak^iiig so<^lftnds on a. footing in 
point of products, with, the most highly 
improved, fit* less cost than oth^r mamlres 
aod''with mbre i*emutteration. , 

Notwithstanding goano has been known 
amon^ us for a nitmber of years as being 
one oi the Wst and most nighly concen- 
trated manures, it is a matter of surprise, 
considering the exhausted condition of 
much of our lands,' that it haiET been so littte 
used; -but like all new things, it has been 
distrustfully viewed. > 

From the experiments made with this 
article in our Club, under the immediate 
supervision of some of our membefs, and 
fromtheflattering results from almost every 
quarter, there can be no longer groAincw 
to doubt of its great utility* Scepticism 
must now give way to positive and irre- 
fragable results, many not so sceptical 
have been, deterred from its use by the high 
price of the article; this objection is, how- 
ever, fully met by the great per. oentage 
realized on the outlay. 

From the evanescent p^op^rties of th^ 
article, as represented, m^uy have doubtf 
as to its durability as a manure, but I feel 
authorised, on the evidence (^practical 
and discerning farmers, to say it is as 
Icuiting in its efiects as any other manure 
in. use. And it is now not at all question- 
able that the land will be letl improved 
af\er harvesting the crop. 

We are informed by the chemists, of the 
day that guano is extremely volatile, and 
hence it is recommended to plough it under 
as soon as apptied to the landf and some 
say, in order to arrest the escape of the 
ammonia, plaster should be combiaed with 
it There appears to be, however, much 
diversity of opinion on this subject . 
' In a recent controversy, emenating from 
a very distinguished source, a great difier- 
ence of opinion as to the utility of plaster 
as mixed with guano existed. There was 
a great amount of evidence introduced on 
both sides, but it was so conflicting in its 
character, that it has led us 6till in doubt 

Chemistry is a science as interesting as 
it is valuable, and many theories in agri- 
culture have grown out of it, and been 
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Beat forth to the world, without testing or 
reducing them to practice. I muMconfese 
I am a.little djibioua on this 8ubje<^t, and am 
inclined to believe that the agriculuaml 
chemistry of the day, as presented, is a 
]ittle tinged with humbuggery. 
•. Such theories have been prei^ciatarely 
acted on^ and fio doubt have done an in- 
jury to agriculture that mi^t have been 
averted by first ascertaining if they could 
be supported by practice. 

Hence I eonolude that theorjr and prac- 

ice must go together. In this wav, we 

would go pQ understandinffly and the 

farming interest be subdtantiaUy improved. 

Ammopia is understood to be an essen- 
tial ingredient to the growth of plants, but 
if it is as volatile as represented, I am in- 
clined to believe that ir^ the application of 
our manures in the ordinary way, there is 
but little of this ingredient leA to go to the 
latid. 

Considering the length of time neces- 
sary in making these deposits of gm^no, 
and ^tbe circumstances under whicn they 
were made, and the manner of transpor- 
tation fh>m place to plaoe in bags, it must 
be reasonable to coneiude that much of 
this ingredient would have been disen- 
gaged. Hence I .am of the opin^n that 
ammonia is not as easy of escape as we 
iy:« told. 

Recent developments will go far in es- 
tablishing my position, as men of science 
^od practice have ascertained that guano, 
harrowed in with wheat, is as striking in 
its effect^ if not more so, than when 
ploughed in. 

The application of guano and its effects 
are as yet but little understood, and I fear 
that to6 much importance has been at- 
tached to its evanescent properties. 

If 1 may venture an opinion as to the 
best application of guano for wheat, I 
would say incorporate it well with the sur- 
face soil oy means of small ploughs or cul- 
' tlvatora, so that it may come in immediate 
' contact with the roots of the wheat This 
appears to me to be the most common-seitte 
view of the subject, and harmonizing fully 
with the received oninion that manures 
should be kept near the surface. . 

It was the custom formerly, and no doubt 
is still practised to some extent, to plough 
under all manures when applied to lands, 
designed for cultivation, believing it to be 
the most ^ectual method of guarding it 
against evaporation, and otherwise improv- 
ing the la'nd. It has been discovered, 
however, more recently, and 1 believe very 



generally practised, that to apply manures 
to the surface in the way of what we far- 
mers style top-di«6sing, and more particu- 
larly to grasses, is CEiore eondiloive to the 
growth of- plants aod more icnpreving ^ 
the land. . 

If this is the case, which I haveno rea- 
son 10 doubt fVom'my own expeiieace, let 
me aski^hat becomes, of the ammonia? 
for in its flight, the plants can imbibe hot 
little of its nujtrii^e qualities. 

If what I have shoMvn proves anything 
at ail, what must be the inference^ It is 
that guano, with other manures, may be 
used with advantage applied on the sur- 
face to grasses, wheat, &e. 

I claim not to be pronhetkj but I believe 
the day is not^distant wnen this application 
of it will be most approved and practised, 
while the old cust6m of coveriag it deep 
in the earth will become obsolete. 

As agriculturists associated for purposes 
of improvement, it is our duty to reduce 
to practical purposes the theories of the 
present day; this is (he only way we will 
arrive at the truth of them* And in order 
to carry out the object of this Society, the 
results of our experience should be dis- 
seminated arouna us that others may be 
benefited as well as ourselves. Other 
societies are in the habit of doing this, and 
I think it worthy of imitation. 

It is the universal custom of farmers in 
this Region of country to criHivate grain al- 
most exclusively. From the great increase 
of wheat in this country, with fbil crops in 
ButK)pe, and the Consecf^ient lew price of 
the arttele, it becomes necessary that we 
devote more of our time and attention to 
other depaKments of husbandry, hitherto 
almost entirely Aegleeted. There are many 
thousands of dollars paid awaynnnuelfy 
by this community to the West for mules 
and horses to cultivate our farms, that 
might easily be supplied at oae-'fourth the 
cost, bv directing our attention to the niis- 
ing of them. It may be urged that we 
are not prepared to do this for the want 
of sufficient pasturage. Lay your Airma 
off in five or six shifts, and you will ahvaj^a 
have one for grazing purposes ^' even if 
the area of your fields is curtailed by this 
system, I doubt very much if your ^rain 
crops would be diininishedr The area 
being less, you could devote more time to 
its cultivation and improvement. 
. The article of pork is another drain oo 
your wheat money, taking awoy from 
among us its thousands, that miclit £e, if not 
entirely, yet partially checked, by devoting 
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a part of our time to that department. I 
"wifi, however, remark, and it affords me 
much pleasure to do so, that some of our 
members are very euccessfqily engaged 
in this department; though they may not 
raise enough for their consumption, yet they 
are handsomely remuoerated for t^eir trou- 
ble. Hay is another ^rtiola that might be 
cultivated with us; for almost every farm 
in this section of country has rich alluvial 
bottoms, admirably adapted to tKe growth 
of ihe grasses, that are now in a great 
measure neglected or unappropriated, but 
with a little trouble might be rendered a 
fruitful source of profit. , If due attention 
was paid to the preparation and laying 
down such lands in grass, we might wholly 
or in part supply the demand of; our prin- 
cipal marts, that now deceive their supplies 
from the North. In this way the foreign 
article would be driven out of ou^ market^, 
as it would not be able to come in compe- 
tition with us. 

Unl«3s we are prepared, to supply the 
home conpumption, it is vain io talk of 
non-intercourse, or to form societies for 
the purpose of interdicting Northern at- 
tides. 

In a previous address, I dilated very 
fully on the importance of subsoiling our 
lands. As no action has been taken on 
this subject as yet, I Will invite your par- 
ticular attention to -it 1 will simply re- 
mark that vegetaUe as wciH as animal 
bodies, are supported by a free and unre* 
strained circumtion of the particular prin- 
ciples that impart to them volatility. — 
Hence it is, if the circulation of the animal 
be suspended, death inevitably ensues. — 
60 with the vegetable kingdom. If the 
particular agentd that sustain the plant 
and bring it to maturity be withheld, it 
also must perish or prove unproductive. 
Then I ant of the opinion that the subsoil 
{plough is the most effectual means of pro- 
moting these agents. As the most of our 
lands are 4mperlectly drained, this opera- 
tion would haire Ihe effect dT carrying off 
much of the surplus water that does much 
damage to the crops. 

In view of the benefits of our Society, 
as manifested in the condition of our 
farms, it cannot fail m carrying conviction 
even to the hearts of tbose^ who have pre- 
dicted our downfall, that there is something 
to be gained by associations of this cha- 
racter. I am folly persuaded that all of 
you feel an abiding interest in this Societyf 
and that it is your hearts' desire that it be 
perpetuated even unto our children. Judg- 



ing of the future by the past, I am not ap- 
prehensive as to oilr destiny. 

If we conform' to the rules and regula- 
tions of our Society, we have nothing to 
fear; but, on the contrary, if we are regard- 
less of them, this Society, that has been 
80 lonp^the pride and boast of its members, 
will, like many others that have preceded 
ys, collapse into a state of indifference and 
imbecility, ivell calculated to defeat the 
end for which it was formed. 
. Then, gentlemen, let our motto be Agri- 
culture and Agriculture alone, and there 
will be nothing to thwart us in the final 
i^onsummation of this Society. 



FATTENING CATTLE AND. SHEEP 
IN WINTER. 

The necessity of m&nurhig the soil by 
natural or artificial means, before the maxi- 
mum produce c^n be obtained, is now all 
but universally admitted; and whatever 
difference of opinion exists as to the best 
means of obtaining and applying manure, 
all agree that it must be obtained and ap-, 
plied in some way ot other, or the soil will 
gradually become impoverished and inca- 
pable or profitable cultivation. In some 
localities it may be good' economy to in- 
crease and preserve the fertility of a soil 
by purchasing artificial manures, depend- 
ing principally on them, and selling off the 
farm nearly all the produce, and so making 
no opanure by stock. For this purpose, 
good Peruvian guano, at two and a half 
cents' per pound, is decidedly the cheapest 
and best artificial manure at present offered 
fbr sale. But the -great body of farmers 
cannot purchase artificial manures; nei- 
ther would it pay them il' thiey could; their 
ohief reliance must be on the manure made 
during the wintef months, by cattle, sheep, 
and other stock, consuming produce grown 
on the form. A consideration, therefore, 
of the effects produced by feedhig a given 
amount of produce on a farm, cannot fail 
to be useful and interesting to every far- 
mer. There are many scientific matters 
connected with such an inquiry, which it 
would be interesting to us and to some of 
our readers to discuss; but at this time we 
must confine our remarks to the vital ques- 
tion—Will it pay? 

In the July number, page 205, we gave 
the results of some valuable experiments 
instituted by the Worcester Agricultural 
Society, Massachusetts, in regard to the 
economy of cutting food for stock. From 
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eiaesa. Leaving the value of ibe manure 
oat aflhe calculBtioQ. feeding ia id moBt 
ctuea attended with direct low; reckoniae 
the value of the maaiire, and feediag tvi£ 
oilcake, beaDs or peu, and clover Bnv, it 
u attended with coudderable profiL 

tA^ny will be inclmed to object to Ihece 
coDCJuaioDB. We iubmil them, bowever, 
hoping that thejr will not be cttBt aside with 
a careless penisal, but be thoroughly invea- 
tigated, when no think their justnew will 
be eridenL At all eveata, if ihej lead to 
thought end an ekaaiiaatton of the matter, 
Borne good will be accomi^ishad. The 
value of luauurs we have eetimated &iy- 
eording to the present price of guano. 
The subject ia a deeply interealing and 
important one to every ealtivator of the 
■ail.— Oaneaw thrvur. 
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One DoLLiB and TwBwrr.piTi CEsra per 
aaanm, which may be discharced by the pav. 
meni of Ohi Dollib only, W paid in office or 
setii free of posiaee within sU montbs from 
the date of anb^cripdon. Six copies for F:ti 
DoLtiaa: Ihirteea copies for Tbn DoLURa 
to be paid invariabSy iq advance. ' 

O- SnbscriplJons may begin wilh any No. 

JJ-No paper will be disconiinned, nntil til 

the Pabltsher. 
& Office on Twelflh, between Main and 

Gary Streets. 



TIMELY WARNING. 
All sabscTibers who do not order a discon- 
tinuance before thecommencemeoiof ibenew 
year or volume, will be considered as desiriag 
a coniinaance of iheir papers, and charged I to 



accordingly. 



HIEING NEGBO£B. 

We hare proposed for sometitne past to 
write one or two essays on the DHtnageinent 
of negroes, bht varions bosiness CDglgements 
and Ibe desnltory life of an Indlvidoal who 
has lo read, write, electioneer and solicit con- 
tribatioiis for a paper, and at the same time to 
(Danajc a large plantation, not in the best 
manner, by. the way, leave as bnt licile leis- 
Die for the preparation and leleciion we 
would briog to the task. We have not pro- 
posed to tindertake this task from an idea that 
possess a pecnliat fitness for it, or that onr 
n manegenaent is uDexodpiioeable, or even 
mnch better than ordinary; but we have long 
perceived that berein Uesib* greatest defect 
of slave BgricnUure,ai]d we think that the at- 
tention of every slave-holder onghf to be called 
toiL 

For the present, we shall limit our remarks 
lo one department of the ibeme which it is 
appropriate to speak of jast now, becanse in 
one month moie it will be loo late for a year 
to come. 

We allnde to the hiring of negroes. As 
tbts thing is at present coodticted, it is au fn< 
all parties, the hirer, the hiree, Ibe ne- 
gro himself, and society at la^. Former^, 
the owner himself exercised some care in se- 
leeiieg a master for his slave, and plaeed bin 
where, In his jtidgment, he onght to be; bat 
the negro is permitted to "choose his 
er," as it is called; in other words, he is 
permiiied to exercise a faculty of which he 
has less than of any other quality, to wii, dit- 
eretitn, and imder circamsiances which leave 
to give thir play to what lillle ha 
has. The strongest characteristic of the ne- 
gro, whether it proceed from his original na- 

re,orthecircumstancesinwhichhe is placed, 

idleness. And when this liberty is allowed 
him be will select that master who will grant 

m the largest license in that respect The 
coasequencesaie what mFgbibeeipecled; be 
ither selects a master who he knows will in- 
dulge him, will exact bnt little labor, and 
grant bim many privileges and a good deal of 
lime for himself, or he is bribed by money, or 
the promise of privileges, to live wilh some 

who, possibly from hope of a certain profit 
from a modicum of labor, is willing 



I lo take him on such lenas, and thereby plants 
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the germ of rebellion in the contract ibr obe- 
dience, and stipnlatee himeelf into a certain 
amonnt of seiritnde/ 

The insubordination of the negroes in Rich- 
mondj attributed, as it has been, to certain 
other caases to which it is not due in any great, 
measnre, if at all, is mainly owing to this 
mode of hiring. If a tobacconist agrees to 
give negroes five or ten dollars to get them to 
live with hitn, allows them to board themselves 
for a pittance, which is bnt another name ibr 
grog money, and grants them privileges which 
are not less demoralizing to their characters 
than deleterions to their health, it shonld not be 
deemed surprising that the overseer ih defence 
of his own life is sometimes compelled to snb- 
stitote the pistol for the lash. If the servants in 
private fhmilies are permitted to act as nightly 
porters at railroad depots^ to get money as 
they can by occasional jobs, to lead idle lives, 
to roam whither they will, to give snppers, 
sometimes champagne snppers, and to go quit 
of punishment or reprimand for many a fault, 
we cannot wonder that drunkenness, discon- 
tent, mutiny, and sometimes crime should su- 
pervene* 

And when the farmer or planter so far for- 
gets the proprieties of his station as to elec- 
tioneer with negroes whom he wishes to hire, 
he must expect to lose respect of the slave, 
aiid be bompelled either to deal rigorously 
with him in the outset, or to relax the discip- 
line of his whole plantation, to the injury of 
his own negroes, the derangement of all sys- 
tem, the forbearance of all just accountability, 
and the consequent detriment of his affairs. 

One would suppose that deductions as obvi- 
ous as these would be made by all—and so 
they are. But none are willing to act on them 
independently. Each distrusts another's in- 
flexibility, each fedrs the inflaence of compe- 
tition fVom his fellow, and so all follow a road 
which will do more to render the slave worth- 
less than all the efforts of Garrison, Birney, 
Beccher, Stowe, Hale, and that whole class 
of fools and Pharisees, who, undei' the guise 
of philanthrophy, would feed fat their grudge 
against a people whose attributes and privi- 
leges- are at once their envy and their detes- 
tation. 

And all this is owing to Uie simple fact that 
the old rule is reversed, and the man enquires, 



aye, enquires with insolence, into the character 
of the Tnattet. "An yon for hire 7" said th» 
late Judge Seott to a likely blhck. " I am, sir, 
\diat«is your nameT' "John Scott,** said the 
Judge, "Very well," rejoined the black, "PU 
enquire into your character, sir, and if I like 
it, I'll come and live with you." The Judge 
never made another effort to hire. We could 
fill pages Of the Planter with similar cases, 
many of them coming under our own obser- 
vation, and some of them wi^in our own ex- 
perience, for we too have met the seowl of the 
hireling. 

Under such circumstances salutary restraint 
becomes intolerable to the negro, as it is to all 
other men when release can be bad by de- 
manding it, until presently he not only refuses 
to choose a master, but refuses to accept one 
at all. We have known all the negroes be- 
longing to one estate to act in this manner, 
compelling the disheartened and disgusted 
ai:ent to send them to their master to be sold. 
It is within the observation of some who will 
read these remarks, that last hiring season, 
about Chariottesville, masters were compelled 
to persuade, exhort, and even pay their own 
negroes to go where they had been hired. And 
not a few who were prevailed on to go over 
the mountains to work in the Valley came 
back and refhsed to return in defiance of com- 
mand and entreaty, thereby subjecting their 
kind helirted owners to whatever forfeit the 
nature of the case made necessary. Thus, by 
a just and necessary reaction, the owner has 
his share of inconvenience, chagrin and hu- 
miliation, and is made to feel— only in re- 
verse— •* the horrors of slavery.** 

What is true of Charlottesville is doubtless 
true of every town, village, and hiring station 
of Virginia. And it is feli everywhere to be 
a serious evil. 

We are no alarmists. We have slept with 
our doors wide op^n when insurrection was 
talked about, and never expect to close them 
from that cause. We have no dread of any 
such conseqaeiaces, and no anticipation of 
anything else thaii such occasional and soli- 
tary acts of violence, rendered somewhat more 
freqaent perhaps by this cause, as^have always 
occurred in every society, only more rarefy 
in the slave States than in others. All our 
fears in this regard are for the negro. We de 
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not anticipate abolition eitfier from the insur- 
rection of the ne^rp or the fieak of the fanatic. 
When it doe^ comfi, it will be brought about 
hj the worthlessness of the negro. Qe will 
be liberated because bondage don't pay. And 
we do not wish to see him liberated befire the 
appainUd tinu; because we prefer the state of 
society which is built upon aslaveiy basis, as 
on the whole superior to any other as at present 
organized. We do not wish to see his yalue 
impaired, his happiness diminished, his cinli- 
zation retarded; nor do we wish to see the in- 
dustry of the coantry crippled, its products 
diminished, its development checked, and the 
migration of the negro accelerated beyond the 
natural and safe current of events. Yet all 
these must result,,if there be not some correc- 
tive of the deplorable practices of those who 
own and are responsible for the slave. 

Whence proceeds this thing 1 Not from 
fear in any case, imless it be, in a very few 
cases, fear that the slave may abscond, but 
from an indisposition to use the necessary 
energy, from a conviction that the negro will 
bring his val^e from somebody and give no 
trouble in the getting it— from that sort of weak- 
ness which is called good heartedness, the 
dislike to hurt the negro's feelings, by curbing 
him and making him feel the difference be- 
tween master and slave, and from the fear of 
being thought *^a bad masUr" And the hirer, 
who must have the labor, i$ compelled to suc- 
cumb, or lose his money. This is the whole 
secret. Now it is foolish— *' we beg every- 
body's pardon," as Mr. Webster- said— bat it 
is foolish, thus to sacrifice so many interests 
to the weakness of the master and the caprice 
of the slave. 

. We do not mean, in remedy of this evil, to 
indicate a harsh discipline as needful, to pre- 
serve order among slaves. On the contrary, 
we believe it injurious to their character and 
to their masters' Interests, as it is repugnant to 
the feelings of every refined nature. But we 
do niaintain, what all experienced men must 
concede, that certain restrictions arenecessaiy, 
and that punishment, moderate but cerUdn^ if 
deserved, must be used to enforce them. The 
sensibility which pleads for laige liberty for 
iwgroes, as for children, is a morbid one* The 
negro Is, in some respects, a child— all his life 



through the moral sense; and always, at pre- 
sent, more d^raded in freedom than in bond- 
age, humanity, even more than policy, requires 
that he shall not have too much discretion. 
Nothing is more true than that where it is the 
duty of one set of men to command, and of 
another to obey^ that implicit obedience is ab- 
solutely necessary. There is no safety to any 
party but in full obedience to wholesome laws 
founded on the necessity of the case and an 
enlightened moral sense. In this case the 
necessity cannot be set aside-rit is absolute; 
and religion, humanity, justice and common 
sense call upon us to stand up to our responsv- 
biljties under it. As the parent is wrong who 
permits his child to choose his teacher, so in 
kind, but worse in degree, is the master who 
permits his slave a license which all the 
promptings of his nature lead him to abuse. 
We say, then, let masters assume a manful 
responsibility— let them do their duty with 
firmness; let them choose a good home for 
their slaves, where they will be well worked, 
well clad, well fed, well watched, and well 
whipped if they deserve it, and let them com- 
pel the slave to accept this provision; let the 
refractory be dealt with in a summary manner. 
When this cannot be done, it is far better for 
the slave that he should be sold to those who 
have too much regard for him and themselves 
to permit him to try and take care of himselfl 
And we say to those who hire, combine and 
refuse to take a slave except from his master 
or his master^ agent. Better do as we have 
done, ofier a bounty of five dollars a head to 
those who will not consult their slaves. There 
is not a farmer or a hpusekeeper or manufac- 
turer or tradesman or mechanic in town, who 
would not find it to his interest to do so. 
Concert to that effect, especially in cities, can 
easily be arranged when men set to work about 
it. And we hope, though we feel it to be 
against hope« that they will do so and remedy 
this great and growing evil. EUid we not 
deemed it such, we had uot written these re- 
marks; We have l^en advised not to do so. 
"We will shock people," say some kind 
friends; we will 'Mnjnre the Planter.** To 
this, after weighing it carefully, and in the 
spirit which^ictated the admonition, we have 
only to say that the thing if an evil, existing 



a chUd; he cannot be fully operated upon] among us,not to be concealed from ourselves, 
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or not wpftk co&cealuig from anybody eUe. 
It reqnires a remedy, and some one to propose 
it: and if we arc to suffer because we have 
ventured to prescribe for v^hat comes strictly 
within our province, be it to. Whatever 
others may do, we will do ovr duty< 



«««•• 



"THE SOIL OP THE SOUTH" AND 
"THE TROPICAL FARMER." 



We have been requested to eall the atten- 
tion of our readers to these two papers, and 
we do so with pleasure. / 

The Soil of the South is an agricultural 
newspaper, printed at Columbus, Georgia, and 
well edited by Chambers hnd Peabody. The 
latter gentleman, who seems to be the main 
editor, is somewhat distinguished as a hortt- 
eultnrist, particnlariy for his mode of raising 
strawberries, which he produces for a good 
many months of the year, and of fine quality. 
His method has been published, and we shall 
give it to our readers at the proper time. 

The paper is as well conducted as any of 
its price at the North, and we would advise 
our friends who take Northern journals to add 
this to the Ust, or if not, to exchange one of 
them for this. We go for the encouragement of 
Souther^ productions of all sorts, and to tlie 
exclusion of Northern productions, if neces- 
sary, when the Southern have equal, merit. 
But we do not think it necessary to discontinue 
Northern journals in order to take Southern, 
though the latter are much better adapted to 
pur circumstances. 

Southern papers have themselves aomewhat 
to blame for the neglect they have encountered ; 
in too many cases they copy from the North 
instead of bringing oat the talent and expert- 
once of th6ir own farmers. For instance, one 
of their standards is Professor Mapes, for 
lipbose editorial locnbrations, so far as practi^ 
cwX value is concerned, though they are un- 
doubtedly clever, we would not give a button. 
We claim to have set them an example in 
this respect When we hear of a good thing 
that has been done by a ihrmer,. we write to 
him at once to make it public; and our co- 
lomns show that a. number of them, have re- 
sponded to soeh an appeal to their patrioti^n, 
their courtesy and their pride. Others may 
do so as easily as ve have done; and we have 



no doubt that the usefulness and reputation of 
their papers will be much increased by .doing 

it. 

.Whatever may be tiie comparative awrage 
of agricultural excellence, there is no question 
with us that Ae g-M^ farmers. and planters al 
the South are superior to those at the North, 
and their contributions will of coorse be more, 
instroctiye and valuable. 

The Tropical Farmer is an agricultural 
journal, of sixteen quarto pages, which has 
been recently started by Maj. Lewis C. Gaines, 
at Oceola, East Florida. We wish him all 
success, and can say that we, have been inte^ 
rested in the perusal of his paper, As a record 
of tropical agriculture, it will possess a value 
and interest that no other region can supply. 

By the way, it is a shame that the Farmer 
and Planter of Pendleton, South Carolina, is 
so inadequately supported that the editor thinks 
he shall have to merge it in a political paper. 
Haw can Southern Rights men permit such a 
reflection on their patriotism, spirit and intel- 
ligence I How many gentlemen waste money 
enough at Newport and other Northern sink- 
pockets to sustain a first rate agricultural jour- 
nal at home ! Let them travel if they will ; and 
to the North as soon as elsewhere. It will Im* 
prove them, an4 will give them, we hope, fira- 
tergal feelings tow;ards people who are citizen3 
of this great Repnblie and therein pur equals. 
But let them leam, as they may by keeping, 
their eyes open whilst abroad, that their first 
duty is to domestic interests; and that the re- 
trenchment of expenditure in a very few loxu- 
rious indulgences will give a ftmd for muni- 
ficent contribution to languishing enterprisea 
at home. 



STATP AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY- 

The meeting of the State Agricultural So« 
ciety takes place in Richmond on the 16th 
instant. We hope that not only the present 
members, who are very few, but a large ga- 
thering of those who mean to become mem- 
bers, will assemble to help the good cause. 
We believe there is not a siagle ^tate of the 
rank of Vi^lnia, or anything like it, that has 
not had its agricultural fair this fall. Our 
exchanges are filled with their proceedingsj 
and we fe^l some shame at not being able to 
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chronicle anything of the sort for Virginia. 
The Presidential election is now over, and 
we trust that some attention will be paid to 
matters at home. Viiginia says she made 
the nomination at Baltimore-, and that made 
the President. Let her now make an agri^al- 
toral society— she will find it a less difficaTt 
task, and one that will redound AiHy as much 
to her advantage, if it is conducted as it 
should be. 



RUPPIN*S ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS 

MANURES. . 

We have received from J. W. Randolph, 
the publisher, and proprietor of the copy right, 
the preface and contents of the new edition 
of this celebrated work. We are happy to 
learn that the whole of it will be out by the 
15th instant. We commend it in srdvance to 
every farmer of the State. To the tide-water 
farmer it is a necessary of agricultural life. 



OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE. 

The following account of the hedge of Prof. 
Turner, of Jacksonville, Illinois, is taken from 
the Valley Farmer. We commend the facts 
to those who want hedges, merely stating that 
it would be unreaBonable to expect such rapid 
growth in a soil as inferior as ours is to the 
rich lands of Illinois^ But we know that they 
will grow and thrive here, haring had ample 
opportunity of ascertaining that fact by per- 
sonal inspection, not of a hedge, but of a row 
of osage orange that had been intended for a 
hedge in the vicinity of Petersburg. 

Whilst we are wating to see if the hedge 
vfiU grow, the Yankee encloses his whole farm 
with one. • 

Plants may be had of General Willam H. 
Richardson, near Richmond, at a reasonable 
price. 

"We will apeak ^ow of the hedges. Mr. 
Turner's home lot of fifteen acres, is ei^closed 
on all sides with an osage orange he4ge,some 
of it four years old and all of it three. The 
fence outside of it has not been removed yet, 
though there is no necessity of its remaining 
any longer, for we do not think any thing could 
pass the hedge. We examined carefully to 
and a place where a chicken or a rabbit could 
erowd through, but could find none, and as for 



any animal forcing his way through, or jump- 
ing over it, we do not think any * critter* would 
try it more than once. We. would remark 
here that during our absence, we rode to and 
examined a hedge in Green county, Illinois, 
XBiadB of plants set out two years ago last 
spring. It was along the higWay, and the 
fence had been taken from it. It had proved 
perfectly adequate to turn all kinds of stock, 
though not as thick at the bottom as we should 
have preferred it It is all important in the 
growing of hedges that the plfint^ s)ionld be 
cut back several times so as to procare a close 
growth at the bottom, for if this is not attained 
at first, there Is no remedy for it afterwards, 
only to cut it all down and let it start up new 
from the stumps. We saw enough to convince 
■8 that this (dant, properly ctritivaled, will 
make a hedge adequate to turn all kinds of 
stock, and that it may be kept in order with no 
extraordinary amount of labor. 

"Mr. Turner has several hundred thousand 
of thrifty plants in ^is nwrsery designed for 
setting out next spring, and his arrangements 
for preserving and putting up are of the very 
best kind.**' 



FRENCH MERINO SHEEP. 

It has always been considered a most desi- 
rable thing to obtain a flock of sheep which, 
with the finest quality of wool, would give 
also the heaviest carcass. For a long time, 
and after repeated trials, it was deemed nnat- 
taihable, and the fine woolled sheep were not 
thought suitable for the shambles; but perse- 
verance, which conquers all things, has at last 
brought it about so nearly— to within "a 
shade" — that future breeders may safely cal- 
culate to reach the goal. The sheep which 
now present this rare cotfibinatlon are the 
French Merinos. 

We had seen in our various agricultural 
exchanges such extraordinary accounts of 
these animals as to try our faith; so "we wrote 
some time ago to the Hon. William C. Rives, 
our Minister at Paris, to ask an authentic ac- 
count of them. He has done us the favor to 
furnish one, as will be seen by- the following 
letters, and has, as his own letter will show, 
taken the trouble to verify the account by a 
personal inspection of the two most noted 
flocks in France. Mr, Rives will hardly claim 
our thanks for this act of kindness, tboogh he 
has them. To a farmer so zealous, enthusi* 
astlc and public spirited as himself, it was a 
labor of love. As far as politics have permit- 
ted him, he has always been diligent in agii- 
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coUciral parsuits, and had he devoted his 
energies and rare labor to them he would 
have been even more distlDgCiished in t^hat line 
than in the one he has chosen, because | we 
think, it would have been nwre congenial to 
his tastes. When at home, we know that he 
always takes a leading Interest in the business 
of his farm, and when abroad lie does not for- 
get it,; as witness his recent importaHonof a fine 
young siallion of the celebrated Cleavcland— 
English coach horse—breed, and his^ constant 
purchase at high figures of what are supposed 
to be the best breeds of stock and mutton sheep 
that this coaqtry affords. That he ha9 not 
succeeded in improving his stock to the extent 
of his aspirations and efforts is the fault of 
his other avocations. To do so through the 
agency of others is impossible. 

One thing^in the stock line remains for him 
to do. Let him bring' hoine with him a mare 
and stallion of the Norman breed. It is a 
strain we have never had in Virginia, and we 
incline to think liiem the best roadsters in the 
world, and capita^ for all other sorts of work. 

But revemm ^ nos numUm, We invoke. the 
attention of all enterprising farmers who have 
the capital to spare to this breed of sheep. It 
is now an established fact that Virginia, ^ a 
wool growing region, excels the North, at one 
time considered the home of the $ne wools. 
The flocks of those Northern gentlemen who 
have brought then^ hither prove it A gold 
medal was lately awarded to Mr. Doz, at the 
Fair of the TXtw York Institute, for the best 
specimen of fine wool; and his is the most 
, recent flock, 

It is time that Virginians should begin the 
work, and not leave the gjory of its consum- 
mation to those who jnay justly claim the Jio- 
Bor of its commeneement. But how shall it 
be done 1 Read the letters below and see how 
it has be^ done, and then improve upon the 
copy. 6<3t a few Merino or Saxon ewes, and 
let two or three-*- where it is beyond the means 
of one— club in and buy a buck at successive 
intervals of two years, until a stock is obtained 
which shall rival that of any other country. 

One thing only have Messrs. Cugnot and 
Victor Gilbert omitted, that is material. We 
have seen it in another letter of one or the 
other of them. Their rams are kept from 
service iptil fully matured, and their ewes are 



not permitted to breed until they are three 
years old. This is a great point; and no loss 
attends its observance. The quality and quan- 
tity of both wool and mutton fully repays it. 
One other thing also, which som^ may deem of 
moment. The Merino mutton is said to have 
a strong flavor; theirs is said to be free of it. 

Paris, October 20, 1852. 

JMy Deaar STtr,— I have now the pleasure to 
send you letters addressed to me bv the two 
most distinguished breeders of Frei^h Merino 
sheepi'Which 1 have carefully translated (and 
which I hope you will find to contain, in a 
condensed and satisfactory shape, the infor- 
mation you desired for the columns of the 
Southern Planter. I have y^sited both of 
these gentlemen at their farms, and si>ent a 
day with each of them in lopking at theif fine 
flocks and making mys^f aeqnaiated with 
their system of management. It was quite 
refreshing to me to steal away from duties of 
a very different character here; and to resume, 
though for a brief season, my favorite pursuits 
under the guidance of brother fiarmers, whose 
cordial hospitality, as well as practical intel«' 
ligence in our common callings made me for- 
get for the time that I was in a foreign land. 

I also visited, in company with one of these 
gentlemen, the national flock at Rambooillet, 
which Is the parent stdck from which their 
own, as well as the other private flocks of 
Merinos in Prance, derive their origin. Whe- 
ther it be owing to the system of breeding in 
and in which has been practised there, or to 
whatever other cause, I found the ^eep at 
Rambouillet'of decidedly inferior size to those 
of Messrs. Oilbert & Cugnot, though stinted 
in nothing necessary to their fttllest condition. 
The males seemed to me inferior also in their 
conformation. The females, however, while 
smaller, appeared to be well proportioned, and 
even handsomely and symmetricallv made, 
which is not always the characteristic of the 
Merino race. According to the informatioii 
I received, the product of wool at Rambouillet 
is less than that on the farms of Messieurs 
Gilbert d& Cugnot by two or three pounds to the 
fleece (unwashed.) This delect of quantity 
is probably eounierbahmced "by some shade 
of supefiprity in quality. It must be borne in 
mind in estimating the yield of wool bj the 
Merinos that, owing to their eztraoitlinary 
oily seeretions, the weight of the fleece as it is 
generally given, (in the grease and dirt,) is 
reduced one-half by the process of washing, 
even on the back of the animal, and nearly 
two-thirds after undenoing the farther wash- 
ing to which it is subjected in the hands of 
the manufacturer to prepare it for hin uses. 

The question oi what kind of sheep is most 
profitable to the agricnlturist in any given 
situation is one which is exceedingly complex, 
depending; upon considerations of locality, 
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toil, conreniencd to market, and relative de- 
mand for wool or miuton, with other circam- 
stances nqt easy to define. In some situations 
It will be the interest of the farmer, nndonbt- 
^dly, to gite his attention exclusively or mainly 
to the fine-weoled sheep. In others, the km; 
or middle-weoled breeos, combining the qoa- 
lities of better mntton with an abundant, 
though coarser fleece, will prove more profi- 
table. It is fortunate for us in the United 
States that the great extent and diversified 
character of our country will probably make 
it the interest of different portions to devote 
themselves todiiTerentbranenesof this growing 
husbandry, and thus prevent either from being 
overrun by excessive competition, -while a 
large career will be opened to both. Which 
of them will best suit our circumstances in 
Virginia, considered in a general point of 
view, is a question to whien my attention is 
now eamei^tly directed, and I hope to be able, 
during the short remnant of my sojoom on 
this side of the Atlantic, to collect farther 
data, from the experience of En^and as well 
as this country, tnat may assist ns in coming 
to a wise conclusion on the subject. 

In the hope of renewing our communica- 
tions face to face on this and kindred topics, 
before many more months have passed, I re- 
main, my i»u nil, veiy truly and cordially 
yours, 

W. C. Rives. 

P. S.— The letter of Monsieur Gilbert con- 
tains, in part and with some modifications, 
what appeared in a notice of his flock pub- 
lished, a few months ago, in the "Middlepqry 
Register," Vermont; but it supplies, in addi- 
tion, some very iinportant and interesting 
matter, particularly ii^ the statement he gives 
of the acerap protkui of wool of his whdefioek^ 
instead of giving only the extraordinary yield 
of the best animals, and also in a more de- 
tailed account of the composition, manage- 
ment and disposal of his flock, with details 
entirely new and of mnch interest with regard 
to the culture, administration and general eco- 
nomy of the farm at Wideville. 

W.C.R. 
To F. C^. Ruffln, Esq. Editor So. Planter. ' 

[translation.] 

. WinxviLLE, Oct. 14, 185S, 

To }&R. Rives, 

Minister of the United States at Paris: 

The Merino sheep were imported from Spain 
fi^to France in 17S6. The aueen of Spain 
made a present to the King of France of a 
fioek consisting of both ewes and rams. One- 
half of this flock was sent to Rambouillet, 
where it still exists, and the other half wtos 
plaeed at Groissy, near Paris, under the charge 
of Monsieur Gbanorie, where they remained 
until 1819, at w^ch period they were sold. 
The rams which came from Spain weighed 



at three years old 05 kilogrammes,* and 
yielded six kilos, of wool in the grease, and 
the ewes weighed 40 kilos, and gave 4| kilos, 
of wool. Ten years aAer their arrival in 
France, by means of the good care given to 
them and the judickMis selection of rams to 
unite with the best ewes, there was obuined 
from them some rams which at three years 
old weighed 90 kilos, and gave 8 kilos, of 
wool, and some ewes which weighed 60 kilos, 
and gave 6 kilos, of wool of as good quality. 
This progress was due to the attention be- 
stowed on them in France, both with regard 
to nourishment and the careful selection of 
animals for reproduction, while in Spain the 
flocks were mixed confusedly together, the 

food uniting with the bad indiscriminately, 
t was only in 1800 that they commenced 
making any coufsiderable sales of the increase 
of the flocks at Rambouillet and Groissy. 
My father, bom of a family of cultivators, 
was occupied from his youth with the raising 
of sheep. As soon as he was apprised of the 
arrival of the Spanish flocks m Fratice, he 
went eveiy year to visit them ; and he became 
satisfied by repeated observations that our 
climate would agree well with them, and that 
they oflBered a great advantage over our French 
races by their product of wo^ and were equally 
advantageoas for mution. In 1800 he bought 
at Groissy a ram and eight ewes, continuing 
every year thereafter to buy from two to four 
ewes down to 1810. In 1811 he bought fifty 
ewes and five ram lambs, and in 1819, when 
the whole flock at Groissy was finally sold, he 
bought fiAy-foor more ewes out of the flock. 
Tjhese animals eost him from 120 to 300 francs 
the head. 

The pasture at Groissy being much better 
than that of Rambouillet, the animals there 
were finer, and this was the reason that my 
father pr^erred making his purchases there. 
In 1821 he bought a ram at Rambouillet. 
Although these two flocks were of the same 
family, he obtained a gfeat advantage by al- 
lying the blood of the Rambouillet flock lo 
that of his own proceeding from the Groissy 
flock, inasmuch as there had been a complete 
separation between them since 1786. This 
experiment demonstrated that the same race 
may be im]Mroved by renewals from its own 
blood, when there has been a separation for 
some years. The change of pasturage and 
the different system of management which 
each proprietor follows, produce modifications 
that render a subsequent union between tbe 
branches advantageous. 

This practice has been accordingly pursued 
by us. From 1821 to 1837, my father bought 
five rams at Rambouillet. At the latter period 
he transferred his flock to me, which then con- 
sisted of 209 ewes from three to six years old, 

* The kilogntnme (that is a thoossnd graniiMt) 

is tbe precise equivalent of two French pownda. 

The French pound is about oQe-tenth more thaa 

I ours, being equal to lib. 1 oz, lOi dr. aroirdapMb 
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of 176 ewes of one to two years old, and of 
90 ram lambs of six months old. In 1832 I 
.bought fifly-five ewes at a sale at Rambonillet. 
Since then, I have boaght several ewes and 
two rams of that flock to renew, from time to 
time, the blo6d of my own, choosing for f<- 
productews the animals the best ibrmed, and 
carrying the greatest quantity and finest c}aa- 
lity of wooL ^y this means, 1 have raised 
rams weighing, at three vears old, 125. kilos, 
and yieldmg as much as 12 kilos, of wool, and 
jewes weighing 100 kil^s. and giving 9 kilos, 
of wool. 

The good system of managemeht established 
by my father is mv .guide. In following his 
principles, my flock has acquired a high c)ia- 
racter in France and abroad. Since 1820, we 
have sold yearly from 80 to lOO.raiQs and as 
many ewes to the various parts of France, 
where the raising of Merino sheep is pursued. 
It was on the 11th of May, 1846, that I had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Taintor of 
the united States, to whom I sold two rams 
and seven ewes. Since that period, I have 
made yearly shipments to him pf ewes and 
^ams, and they have Succeeded admirably 
with him, and he has made my flock known 
ia America as it is in France* For three 
years past I hav« sold jrams and ewes io Mr. 
Francis Rotch of Otsego, State of New York, 
to Mr. Isaac de Forest of the same State, to 
Mr. Sandford of Vermont, and to Mr. Jewett 
•ef Middlebury, Vermont. I have sold, to be 
delivered in 1853, twelve ewes and two rams 
to Mr. Leon Narischirine of Saint Petersburg 
in Russia. 

My flock now consists of 280 breeding ewes 
of from eigbteea months to six years old, and 
of 260 lambs nine months old, half male and 
half female. Each animal (meaning the ave- 
rage of the flock) has given me 6 kilos. 50 
grammes of wool in the grease, which I have 
sold at % francs 40 centimes the kilo. The 
sale of the surpl|is of my flock each year is 
from 240 to 250 ewes and rams. The high 
reputation it has acquired in France and for- 
eign countries gives me great facilities in 
making sale of them. The price of the ewes 
varies from 200 to 600 francs, and that of the 
rams from 300 to 1000 francs, afccording to 
quality. There are rams of the reserved por- 
tion of the flock Which go as high as JOOO 
francs. 

According to the experiments made by my 
father and which I have continued for the im- 
provement of the race of Merinos, we have 
acquired the certain conviction that it is ne- 
cessary to pasture them on healthy lands, 
rather dry than moist, not to let them graze 
in the dew, and to renew, their blood every 
pve or six years. If these periodical renewals 
are postponed for a longer time, it will be 
found difficult to maintain the flock in the 
same degree of excellence and it will be im- 
possible to improve them. When I put the 
ewes with the rams, I separate the ewes 
iato as many lots as I have fams, giving to 



each ram the ewes which best correspond 
with him both in form and wool, and taking 
care that the ram possess the particular quali- 
ties in which the. ewes are deficient. I some- 
times take out an individual ewe and put her 
to a particular ram which will best correct 
her aefects. It is by these means put care- 
fully into practice and renewing the blood of 
my flock, that it has acquired a superiority 
over that of Rambouillet, which is maintained 
entirely by breeding from itself. 

I cultivate 275 hectares* of land of a calca- 
reous soil, more dry than moist. I follow 
mainly the triennial rotation, with the addition 
of artificial grasses. I cultivi^te annually 55 
hectares in wheat and rye, 65 hectares pf oats, 
35 hectares of juzeme^ ipixed with boiirgogue 
and clover, for the wmter feed of the sheep, 
30 hectares pf artificial prairies of bourgogue, 
mixed with wild succory, for green food, and 
have besides 10 hectares of naturi^l meadow. 
Of the fdlicv) (Jachkes) I cultivate 15 hectares 
in March peas and lentils for the winter feed 
of the sheep, 10 hectares in vetches for greea 
food, and 25 hectares lie uncropped. The 
35 hectares which remain aire waste land ia 
which the plough cannot be introduced on ac- 
count of the quantity of stone in the soil. 
All the cr0ps are applied to the nourishment 
of the animals on the farm, except the wheat 
and the rye. The flock of sheep consists in 
the winter of 540, with the 260 lambs that are 
bom, making^ a total to keep in the winter of 
800. sheep, 20 cows and 14 horses. I buy 
every year to complete the necessary supply 
of food 1800 hectolitre^t of brau. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest con- 
sideration, your very devoted servant, 

ViCToa Gilbert. 

[translatioh.1 

DonaifUre Pris IiambouiUeff\ 
October ibtji, 1852. 5 

Monsieur^'^l have now the honor to fidd'ress 
to. you the notice you reuuested from me of 
the oriein and formation of my flock. . 

My father, who was a notary, desiring that 
I should follow the same careen caused me to 
study the law} but my taste for agriculture 
made me renounce the profession of a notary, 
and in 1818 I exchanged the pen for the 
plough. At that epoch tne Merinos had mul- 
tiplied considerably. The first flock, imported 
into France in 1786, had been placed at the 
Royal farm of Rambouillet; ana even as late 
at 1800, they were not able to find purchasers 
for the increase. The French cultivators did 
not then foresee that this fine race would one 
day become a source of riches for them. 

In order to propagate the race, lambs were 
given to the farmers in the neighborhood who 

* The hectare is abont two and half acres of oiur 
land measurB. 

t The hectolitre is near th^rse bushels of oiur 
measure. 
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applied for them. In this way, Monsieur De- 
lamotte, an agricoltaral proprietor near Ram- 
boniilet, formed a small flock for himself. 
Ceasing to cultivate in 1818, he sold his Me- 
rinos and I became the purchaser. I profited 
of another occasion which presented itself the 
year following. Monsieur de Saint Didier, 

Sroprietor of the fine domain of Verrins, near 
Lambonillet, and a banker at Paris, had im- 
ported from Spain a flock of ewes, which he 
placed on a rarm attached to his chateau. 
Occupied exclusively with the business of the 
exchange and commercial speculations, hb 
flock of /sheep, as well as the rest of his agri- 
cultural concerns, was abandoned entirely to 
agents, and brought him nothing but losses. 
He leased his farm and sold his flock. I 
bought a hundred of them. Those I bought 
of Monsieur Delamotte were very superior in 
respect of the wool to the Spanish Merinos of 
Monsieur Saint Didier. The fleece of the 
latter was not uniform. On some parts of the 
body it showed a great deal of fineness, while 
on others it presented a very coarse staple. 
This, it appears, is still the case with the 
Spanish sheep, as but little attention is paid 
in that country to the improvement or the 
animal. 

For a long time I bought rams at the Ram- 
bouillet farm, at IVom 800 tp 1500 francs the 
head. Since, I have gotten them from my 
friend Gilbert whose flock, founded by his fa- 
ther, goes back to a more ancient origin than 
mine. We now mutually exchange our rams, 
and thus maintain the purity of blood, which 
we should run a risk of losing by getting from 
others. Though the two flocks may thus be 
said to form but one and the same family, we 
yet obtain by this exchange, (and the more so 
on account of the difierence of pasture on our 
farms,) a species of cross which renews the 
blood, an^ avoids thei disadvantages of the 
system of breeding in and in practised at the 
Kambouillet farm. 

By a continual seleetfon of the best rams 
and selling off* each year ther ewes which have 
the least good qualities, and taking care espe- 
cially to assign to eacn of those that are re- 
tained the ram best suited to correct any defi- 
ciencies which may be remarked in them, 
either in respect of form or fleece, I have suc- 
ceeded in raising rams which weigh as much 
as 125 kilogrammes at two years old and give 
a fleece of VH kilogrammes.* 

It is this degree of success which has ob- 
tained for mj floek the reputation it now has, 
and which induces flock^masters, and parti* 
cularly breeders of rams tp come and buy 
tups of me at the highest prices which have 
been known down to the present dav. I have 
sent lately to America a ram of 30 months 
old, (No. 13,) for which I refused in France 
3400 francs, and I have one of 18 months old 

* The kilogmnme is th« eqaiTalent of two French 
pounds, and the fVenoh pound it about one-tenth 
more .than oun. 



for which a French cultivator offers me 3000 
francs after serving my ewes the next season. 

Our sales to America go back to the 10th 
May, 1846. It was Mr. Tain tor of Connecti- 
cut, to whom we made our first sales, and who 
introduced my flock and that of Mr. Gilbert 
to the knowledge of American farmers. We 
have since had the visits of several American 
breeders to whom we have sold both ewes and 
rams; btat it is Mr. Jewett o)f Vermont, to 
whom we have sent the greatest number. 

If you should desire any farther details it 
will give me great pleasure to communicate 
them to you. 

I have the honor to be your respectful ser- 
vant, 

CnoKOT. 
Mr. Rives, Minister 0f Hie Vmied SUOes. 



THE CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

With this number Volume XIT. closes— and 
we would take occasion to remind many of 
our subscribers who are in arrears, that an- 
other year's subscription has been added to 
their indebtedness. From all such we would 
be glad to hear as soon as eoovenient Some, 
no doubt, (very few we hope) will wish to 
discontinue-HiQch will eoai^r, a favor t^ im- 
n^ediately informing us, stating the post office 
to which their papers have been sent. 

With the new irolnme will be a good time 
for new subscribers U> begin. Will not our 
friends exert themselves a. little to give us a 
long list to commence the new year withi 
We give them a paper worth more than a 
dollar to any mati, and we feel that in asking 
thetn to aid ui, we ask thein to aid a cause in 
which they iare interested in common with na. 



For the Southern Planter. 
BHEEI^, 

TBIia PfiOFITS — AND THE JMPBOVBMENT OP 
LAND BT THEM. 

Mr. K<2t^,— Allow me to congratulate my- 
self, and your readers generally, upon the ap- 
pearanceof a correspondent from the "Valley 
of Virginia." If success be a criterion of 
knowledge and judgment, he is the one from 
whom we can all derive much information. 
Let us hearTrom him often. 

With these sentiments, it may appear in- 
considerate to dissent from any of the positions 
taken by him; but, 'where they seem to be pa- 
radoxical, or even to transcend ordinary expe- 
rience, it may be well to question ihem a little. 
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llot that I would enter into a discussion as to 
the comparative merits of large and small 
ftheep: their profits, and the improvement of 
land by them, will be treated of nere ^ and the 
somewhat equality between different improved 
breeds will be maintained. 

1st. 7%^r Profits.-^hk January, 1850, 1 pur- 
chased twenty ewes in lamb, cojst S60jOf tole- 
rably high grade Bakeweirs. They were 
driven twelve or fifteen miles through snow 
and muddy roads; and, in consequence, pro- 
bably several died,^ which, with what were 
stolen, reduced them tOv fourteen Within a 
twelve-month. The next fall, a^ buck lamb 
was presented to me, a cross between Qotswold 
and Bakewell; this, too, died the following 
summer, probably from excessive latnesa. In 
addition to these losses, several of the flock 
have been stolen from time to time. The sales 
have been as follows, viz: 

1850, 89 lbs. wool, at 21 eisnts, 
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1851, 15d 

1653, 207} 
«* 14 lambs,* 
'* 40 muttboB, 
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»S8 00 
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First cost, 



18.70 
33.44 
41.55 
88,00 
160.00 

281.69 
80.00 



201.69 

Estimating, now, the interest, and salt as 
equalfzed by the mutton and lamb consumed 
on the farm, we have a clear profit of S^W, 
upon twenty ewes in two years and a*half, as 
an ordinary transaction, and that, too, under 
unfavorable circumstances. The grass con- 
sumed was not. missed, and the little winter 
provender used, was quite repaid by the ma- 
nare. What other operation on the farm has 
been so profitable 1 None, it is believed. And 
how much more profitable would it have been 
with the sheep and wool and prices of the 
"Valley of Virgrinia!" As te truly intimates, 
grazing cattle would be a small business in 
companson ! But could we expect his prices 
to continue long, and especially after such 
sheep shall have become more diffused ?~ 
Here are a few facts to answer in part.' I 
know two very fine floeks, aboilt 150 each, of 
high grade Cotswold. They averaged this 
spring about 7| pounds of wool in the dirt, 
which was sold to the manufacturer for 20 
cent^ whodid not fancy.it most, or very much, 
for making negro clothing, his cards not being 
adapted to it, nor it for that kind of clothing. 
It is best for mouslin de jane, and our negroes 
do not use that any more than broadcloth as 
ordinary wear. Nor can the mutton be sold 
readily, if at all, at $6. Could that be obtained, 
or still better, $8, and the wool be sold at 25 
cents, it is believed these large sheep would 
soon supersede all others hereabouts, in spite 
of some drawbacks. The object of the writer 
is not to disparage large shueep — as witness, 

. * Most 0f tbwft by a Merino hack last |gtU. 



the statement above about his own— it is to 
attract die attention of farmers to a source of 
wealth at present disregarded by them. And 
the st;atements of the Valley writer only sets 
that forth in a stronger light. But as disap- 
pointment depresses our exertions, our.exjpecta- 
tions oap:ht not to be inordinately excited; and 
the ordinary profits of sheep husbandry are 
sufficient io insure, its prosecution if once 
undertaken in Virginia anywhere west of tide- 
water. 

2d. Theif Improvement of Xaik^.— What has, 
transformed Norfolk county, England, from 
one of the poorest to one of the most produce* 
tive in the Kingdom 1 Sheep and turnip hus- 
bandry. Cattle might have been used (and 
have been measurably,) to convert the ra^f 
material into manure, if they could have been 
substituted, but the fact that sheep have beeA 
chiefly used, shows that they ase not deleterious 
to the soil. Again, could any one have seen 
the com last year, and the wheat this yearj 
(both years excessively dry in the growing 
season,) on an exhaqsted farm near me — pro- 
duced by sheep having been grazed upon it 
6>r three or four years, he would hesitate no 
longer as to their power of improving land. 
Nor could cattle, or even large sheep, have 
produced the same effect, principally from the 
scarcity of grass, and also, from the character 
of the droppings; i. e. if large sheep's are sosi^ 
milar to cattle's. And here I woula adduce the 
opinions of one of Fauqnier's most >udicioa8 
sons, as confirmatory of m^ own. That county 
has been most materially improved in wealtd 
and fertility of soil, by a system of grazing 
pursued fbr fifteen or twenty yeafs. That 
gentleman th6ught sheep n^anore far better 
thai^ that of cattle^ from the fact of its being 
in the shape of those despised lit^e pellets; 
believing that on bare ground they were less 
impoverished by evaporation and washing, 
than the large and incoherent mass of cow 
dung; and that in grass, they soon became 
enveloped and overshadowed, and even incor- 
por^ed with the soil; whereas, even in grass, 
the other manure, from lying on top of it, suf- 
fered the same diminution of value as in the 
first case, and became a comparatively inert^ 
pulverulent mass. The ** Valley" will thus 
see that all do not admit that pultaceous ma- 
nure is infinitely, richer than indissolvable 
little balls; and this brings me to questioning^ 
his positions again. Let us admit that Cot»- 
wolas will fatten more rapidly than Merinos, 
it will result that a piece of good grass that 
will fatten ten of them, will do it more rapidly 
than it will teb or even one of the Merinos. 
But suppose a piece of good grass will only 
fatten ten Mermos, will it fatten ten of the 
others at all, or would they exhaust it and 
starve 1 YoUr correspondent thinks not.*« 
Well, if they eat less, (which is by no means 
allowed,) and retain more for fat and flesh and 
wool, how can they void more and richer ma- 
nure 1 It is granted that manure from fat 
animals is better than that from lean ones; but 
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that tirises from the better food as toqnantity 
and quality consumed by them. When the 
food, however, is the same., and the animals 
are hi good condition, unless the one retains 
more of the strength of it than the other, the 
manure will be equally good, when dropped. 
And it is not granted that Merinos witi not 
acquire and continue in as good condition as 
the large sheep on good pasturage, or even 
better on indifferent pastures, nor that they 
will not improve land in an eq^ual or superior 
#legree. A few facts may be here fntroduced. 
The writer of this having resolved for various 
reasons to replace his large sheep by Merinos, 
had a number of each in the same pasture 
during the winter, and up to this time. They 
fared alike in all respects: but the lam sheep 
consisted of a selection {with their deseend- 
ants,) from the top of a good flock; and the Me- 
rinos were the cullings (with one good buck,) 
of only 20 ewes, out of a flock of some 200 or 
300. At shearing time,1hey were in about 
equal condition — most of them very fat— and 
I would hesitate to decide ^hfch had the ad- 
Yantage. Suffice it to say, some of the Me- 
rinos were so fat— with lambs by their side 
too— as to excite apprehensions that they 
might die under the shears from what is 
termed melting of the fat. It may not be 
smiss to mention, in conclusion, that the 
fleeces averaged at the mill Si 03 for the large 
sheep, at 20 cents per pound, (being a fraction 
over five pounds,} and 91 17 for the small 
aheep, at 30 cents per pound, (being a fraction 
Under four pounds,) and also that the fleeces 
of t^ beforementioUed very superior flocks 
averaged about $1 50. 

This subject, Mr. Editor, has been treated^ 
of briefly and superficially. My mite, how- 
ever, has been thrown in to assist in arresting 
the att^tion of fanners, and also to maintain 
the somewhat equality between the different 
ra6es of good sheep. It depends yery much 
Dpon localities and circumstances, which 
should have the preference; some being more 
pfbfitable than ottiersj under certain condi- 
tions, as to markets and the quality of land, 
and its Adaptation to the nutritive grasses, and 
also as to climate. Perhaps in Piedmont 
Virginia, the Cots wolds would answer best as 
mutton sheep, beside their wool, with good 
grass on rich land; the Southdowns as mutton, 
beside their wool, on good grass upon thinner 
land; and the A^erinos for wool, mutton and 
lamb, uj^on the generality of land, in this 
section of country. 

The preceding was written some months 
ago, but not. forwarded, from circumstances 
nniiecessary to mention. Since then, and at 
the time of the delivery of the mutton, S5 per 
&ead could have been obtained as readily as 
84 at the time of sale. This would have been 
a considerable increase in the per centage of 
profit. 

In attempting to bring land into a high state 
0f imbrbvement by sheep, it is well to know 
that tney have a specine influence upon it, 



They extract and remove from it, in their 
wool ancf otherwise, the phosphate of lime, 
and in such quantities that their long continued 
grazing mignt materially affect the production 
of strain crops. It would be proper, then^ to 
adu^uano or bone-dust to the land, as occasion 
required, which together with their organic 
manures would keep the soil in a progressive 
stale of improvement. A similar exhaustion 
of the phosphates is produced by the removal 
of butter and cheese from a dairy farm; as is 
shown by experience in thegreat cheese county 
of Chester^ in England. After producing 
eheese of the liest quality for ages, which 
could! not be imitated or equalled in other 
counties of unlike soil, even by removing the 
Chester cows and Chester dairy-maids to them, 
it commenced failing in the quantity and qua- 
lity of cheese, and even in the number of cow» 
that could be fed per acre; nor could crops of 
grain be raised. To remedy the defect, it was 
qaly jiecessary to apply bone-dust, phosphate 
of lime, and, like magic, its former fertility 
and productions were restored. In like man- 
ner/ Done-dust may become necessary upen 
sheep farms. 

"Anon." 
November , 1853. . 



MR. ED. RUFFIN'S, COMMUNICATIONS. 

We have a few copies of the September, 
October and-November numberaon hand, con- 
taining the very able and instructive articles 
of Mr. Edmund Ruffin, communicated to the 
State Agricultural Society, ^hese articles 
have been pronouoeed by Some of our most 
enlightened farmers to be the very ablest and 
best they have ever seen in an agricultural 
journal; and we are pleased to state their 
puUication has procured as a nuihber of new 
subscribers. Others who wish to secure the 
numbers containing them should send in their 
names inuoediately— or they may be too late« 



PINE CHEWING TOBACCO. 

Messrs. Gilliam & Matthews, enterprising 
manufacturers of tobacco in this city, have 
sent us a san^ple of their " Winesap" brand 
which, after trial, (and an experience of 30 
years in chewing the " weed," we think, en- 
titles us to be a judge,) we pronounce good — 
very good. We have never seen any tobacco 
more beautifully put together and cased. — 
These gentlemen put up their tobacco more 
particularly for the New Orleans trade, bat 
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sach as this masi find ready sal« ia any mar- 
ket. They are very liberal in giving the 
pltmters high prices, having paid S46 for the 
leaf of the sample ^ent us, and we take'plea- 
sure in recommending, them to sellers of the 
raw material as well as buyers of .the mana- 
factored. * p. ».b. 

PAYMENTS TO THE, SOUTHERN PLANTER; 

From November Itk to December Isty 1852. ' 

All person^ who have made payments early 
enough to be entered, and whose names do 
not appear in the following receipt list, are 
requested to give immediate notice ot the 
omission, in order that the correction may be 
made in the next issue; 



Capt. N. Ward to January 1854/ 

Dr. M. H. Harris to July 1853, 

John Smith to July 1853, 

L. H; Minor to September 1853, 

Dr. Thos. J. Wooldridge to Sept. 1853, 

William T. Johnson to January 1853, 

Rev. Wm. Crawford to January 1854, 

Thomas G. Turner to July 1853, 

Dr. Joseph S. Dejamette to Sept. 1853, 

Dr. Geoiye Fleming to September 1853, 

T. L. Parish to July 1853, 

Dr. E. P. Burkhead to July 1853, 

James 0. Carter to July 1853, 

William C. Thurman to July 1853, 

Edward Pameyhough to July 1859, 

£. H. Moon to September 1^, 

S. M. Baker to July 1853, 

John W. Gtoss io January 1854, 

John T. Johns to September 1853, 

M. B. Jarman to January 1853, 

Willis M. White to September 1853, 

William Rodes to July 1853, 

William J. Fife to September 1853, 

J. C. Moncure to September 1853, 

Pleasant Sowell to September 1853, 

Daniel E. Hickman to January 1854, 

Meredith Jones to July 1853, 

Peter S. Roler to July 1853, 

P. R. Norment to September 1853, 

George Rives to July 1853, 

Dr. W. H. Macon to September 1853, 

Meredith Helm to July 1853, 

John Snider to July 1853, 

Thomas E. Blount to January 1855, 

Robert A. Hill to January 1853, 

D. D. Ross to October lfe3, 
Robert Norfleet to January 1854, 
Britton Howell to January 1851, 
A. Cheatham, Jr. to July 1853, 
J. Muschett to September 1853, 
Horace A. Riel^ards to September 1853, 
J. B. Townley to January 1855, 

E. J. Meany to September 1853, 
Ed. L. Travis to January 1854, 
James Birdsong to September 1853, 
Maj. H. D. Thrower to Sept. 1653, 
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Charles Woolfplk to July 1^63, , H 

J. W. Old to January 1854. 

Richard Stokes to August 1853, 

Dr. John Arrington to September 1853, 

William Pluromer to September 1653, 

S. B, Jones to September 1853, 

Bryan W. Kowlin to September 1853, 

Jos. W. jHarper to July 1853, 

William R. Biggs to September 1853, 

John Burr to September 1853, 

James G. Hurst to July 1853, 

Thomas B. Gresham to January 1854, 

Isaac N. Baxter to -September 1853, . 

John P. Boyd to January 1853,. 

John C. Page to January 18^, 

Robert Guy to September 1854, 

James B. Jones to January 1853, 

John Jeter to January 1853; 

James Trice ^o January 1853, 

James T. White to January l663, 

John Wickbam to September 1854, 

Thomas C. Chandler to January 1854, 

Dr. Theo. Leith to October 1852, 

W. G. Maury to January 1854, 

L. L. Singleton to September 1858, . , 

Gen. John H. Cocke to January 1854, 

W. W. Colvin to June 1853, 

John Aldridge to July 1853, 

B. G. Dunlap to July 1853, 

George Ham men to September 1853, 

William Branch to July 1852, 

David Byars to September 1852; 

John Shuey to July 1853, 

William P. Gordon, Jr. to July 1853, 

L. E. Harvie to January 1855, 10 

Wm.A. Winfree to September 1853, 

Charles Selden to September 1853, 

Dr. W. Nangle to January 1853, 

George G. Lee (6 eopies) to Sept. 1853, 

Maj. James Walker to September 1853, 

Samuel B. Findley to July 1853, 

Col. Samuel M*Clung to Jaty 1853, 

Thomas A. Field to January 1854, 

Rev. Willis Hnckstep to July 1853, 

David T. Laird to June 1853, 

William Plannagan to Septembiir 1853 
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EAGIiB FOUITDBRT. 

THE subscriber having removed to the 
large Foundery, just erected by him an4 
fitted out with macninery of the latest and most 
approved style, is, in addition to the manufac- 
ture of Tobacco Flattening Mills, prepared to 
receive orders for 6tati(»ary Steam Engines, 
Saw and Grist Mills, Agricultural Machines, 
Tobacco Presses of every description, and all 
kinds of Iron and Brass Castings. He pledges 
himself to execute faithfully, and with dis- 
patch, all work entrusted to nim, and respect* 
lully solicits a call from his friends and the 
public generally. 

The highest cash prices paid for old cast 
iron, brass and copper. 

PHILIP RAHM, 
je—ly Gary, between Pearl and 15th atp. 
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OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS FOR LIVE FENCES, 

THE best and most durable enclosure for 
farms, gardens or lots. 1 have some of 
these plants for sale— SI per hundred — and 
would be glad if those who want them would 
inform me as soon as convenient. 
de-4t WM. H. RICHANDSON. . 

ANAIiYTICAIi LABORATORY 

FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS. &c.-* 
The undersigned announces^ that tnrough 
the liberality of the Planters of the adjacent 
counties, there has been established, in connec- 
tion with the Department of Chemistry in Ran- 
dolph Macon College, an Analytical Labora- 
tory, for the analysis of soils, marls, plaster, 
guano, minerals, &c., and for instruction in 
Analytical Chemistry. The Laboratory will 
be furnished with the most approved appara- 
ratus and choice re-agents, with every desira- 
ble facility. I^e has associated with him Mr. 
William A. Shepard, who was recently assist- 
ant to Professor Norton, in the Yale Analyti- 
cal Laboratory, and who comes with amp^e 
testimonials of skill and capacity. Young men 
can pursue any studies in the College they 
may wish, while they are receiving instruction 
in the Laboratory. Copious written explana- 
tions will always aiccompany the reports of 
analysis. The charges for analvsis and in- 
strucfion will be moderate— the design being 
to make the Laboratory accessible to the peo- 
ple at large. Packages left with Messrs. 
Wills &i Lea or Smith & Dunn, Petersburg, 
Virginia, will be forwarded, free of charge, to 
those who send them. For further information, 
address CHAS. B. STUART, 

Profess&r of Bi^perii^erUal, Sciences^ Rarldolph 
'Macon CoUege^ Vd, oc— tf 



PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Richmond, Nov. 29, 18S3. 

Tobacco. — The receot advices from the 
Ebglish and Grerman markets have caused a 
more active demand for all descriptions of to« 
bacco, especially neefui kinds. 

The stock of old on sale is very moch Te- 
duced in Richmond . Sweet sun-cured tobacco 
is much wanted — ^none for sale in market. 
We sold the past week 76 hbds. old logs at 
$4 75 and $5. Some fine lugs at S5 50 and 

Wheat.— Good samples red and white sell 
readily at $1 10 and $1 15. We contracted 
for delivery by first March, several large crops 
at SI 12|forred, SI 17| for white. 

Sheap Oats— $] 25 and $150; clean, 40 
and 50 cents. Last sale of old com, 70 cents ; 
new, 66| cents, delivered in December. Cora 
will be in demand. 

Accounts from Liverpool to 17th November 
are received. Wheat and flour in demand* 
Owing to the advance in freights, grain and 
flour are dull in New York. 

. Tazewell S. Morton & Co» 
ProdtLce Commimtm Merchof^ii, 
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Alf AI^YSIS OF SOlIiS, «c 

fT\H£ undersigned is prepared, to execute 
J. the analyses of Soils, Guano, Marls, Plas- 
ter, -Ac. &c. at the Laboratory of the Virginia 
Military Institute. Packages may be for^ 
waided through Webb, Bacon &> Co. Rich- 
mond, or Echols 6l Pryor, Lynchburg* 

Persons desiring further infonaation will 
please address 

WILLIAM GILHAMi 
Prof. Ohem. and Agriculture, V. M. I. 

J^. 1, 1852. Lexington, Ya 

tm^m^imml I  ■» I >■  m i. i i I , i .... 

I 

SOUTHKRN FRUITS. 

HOPEWELL NURSERIES, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia.— The Proprietor oflers 
for sale a large stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Rbses, &c. Having wit- 
nessed the evil of circulating numerous North- 
ern Fruits, without proper regard to proving 
their quality and adaptation to a Southern cli- 
mate, the proprietor has looked more to the 
South for his Winter Apples, and has intro- 
duced many superior varieties, perfectly 
adapted to our long hot summers; and keep- 
ing late in the Spring. 

Also a large stock of Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries and other Froits-*-a fine stock of Roses 
and other Flowers. His prices aVe low. For 
particulars see Catalogue, which will be sent 
to all post-paid applicants. Trees packed in 
the best manner, and shipped according to or- 
ders to any part of the United States. 

oc--2t* HENRY R, ROBEY. 
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PliANTATIOir BOOK. 

JW. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Yinsin^ 
• has just pablished the Plantation ana 
Farm Instraction, Regnlation, Record, Inven- 
tory and Account Book, for the nse of ma- 
nagers of estates, and for the better ordering; 
and management of plantation and farm basi- 
nessjin every particalar.by a Sonthem Planter. 
Order is Heaven's first UiW^Pope, Price S^ 
or six for 810; a largeriedition for the nse of 
cotton plantations, price $3 50. 

Contents. — ^Actual nnmber of ponnds to a 
Boshel of Wheat, Articles received for use of 
Plantation. Brick-Kiln, Births of Negroes, 
Balance Sneet. Cows, Cultivation, Contents or 
a Com Crib. Clothing to Negroes, Diameter 
of a Horse Mill, Deaths of Negroes, Directions 
how to nse this Book, J&xpenses and Sales for 
the Year, Form of a Contract with Manager, 
Force of a Draught Horse, Horses, Hogs, 
Instractiohs to Managers. Implements, Jour- 
nal or Daily Record, Medicines, Mannre Ta- 
bles, Mechanical Power, Effect of the Labor 
of an Active Man, Inventory of Negroes, Oxen, 
Washington's Letters to his Steward, Planta- 
tion Management, Police, Plou|[hing Rules, 
Planting Distances, Physicians' visits, Cluan- 
ti ty and Valne of Produce Made, Gluantity of 
work of a Man and Two Horses, Rules for the 
Government and Discipline of the Negroes, 
Rotation Tables for Cultivation of Crops, 
Rural Economy, Sheep, Steam Engines, Stock 
and Implements, Tools, &c. used by the Ne- 

5 roes. Weight of Materials, Weights and 
leasures, W ind Mills, Water Wheels, When 
a Horse Draws to Advantage, &c. &c. 

There are extra sheets for monthly and 
yearly reports, for the use of those who do not 
live on their farms. The Book will be sent 
by mail free of postage to any one who will 
remit the price in money or postage stamps. 

This Book is by one of toe best and most 
systematic farmers in Virginia; and experi- 
enced farmers have expressed the opinion, that 
those who use it, will save hundreds of dollars. 

"Every farmer who will get one of these 
Books, and regulate all his movements by its 
suggestions, cannot fail to realize great bene- 
fits from it. W^ cannot too highly commend 
it to the consideration of agricalturists."^ 
Richmond Whig. 

''It will prove a most valuable assistant to 
the planter, manager or overseer, and a work 
that will facilitate them greatly in the trans- 
action of business." — RUkwind Dispatch, 

"The Book we should suppose to be indis- 
pensable to any one having the management 
of a large estate." — Ruhmmd Republican, 

"We hope many farmers will buy the work, 
and make an effort to keep things straight" — 
Southern Planter, 

" It is full of useful information and is well 
calculated to induce a methodical system, in- 
dustry and energy especially vital to a suc- 
cessfol and profiuble cultivation of mother 
ttLTthJ^-'Riciinond Enquirer, . June — tf 



TO AGRICUIiTURISTS. 

MORRIS & BROTHER have received the 
following valuable Books, pertaining to 
Agriculture: 

Elements. of Scientific Agriculture, or the 
connexion between Science and the Art of 
Practical Farming. This was the prize essay 
of the New York state Agricultural Soci.^y ; 
by J. P. Norton, M. A. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry ard 
Geology ; by Jas. F. W. Johnston. 

American Agriculturist, for the Farmery 
Planter, Stock Breeder, and Horticulturist; 
by A. B. AUenj numerous plates. The 8th. 
and 9th volumes of this noost valuable work are 
received, also complete sets. Every farmer 
should have this work. 

American Farm Book, on Soils, Manuresi 
Drainings, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots. 
Frait, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugarcane, Rice, and 
every staple product of the United States. — . 
This is a perfect fanner's library, with upwards 
of 100 engravings; by R. L. Allen. 

Farmers Manual, with the most recent dis- 
coveries In Agricultural Chemistry; by F. 
Faulkner. 

A Muck Manual for Fanners; by S. L« 
Dana. 

Fanner's Land Measurer, with a set of use- 
ful Agricultural Tables; by Jas. Pedder. 

American Husbandry. — Series of Essays on 
Agriculture, with additions; by Gaylord and 
Tucker. 

Farmer's Encyclopedia; by Cuthben W« 
Johnson. 

Productive Farming, with the most recent 
discoveries, of Liebig, Johnston, Davy, and 
others. 

European Agriculture, from personal obser- 
vation; by Henry Coleman. This is a very 
popular work. 

Johnson's Chemistry and G^logy, with their 
application. 

Johnson's Dictionary of Gardening; by Da- 
vid Landreth. 

London's Gardening, for Ladies; by A. J. 
Downing. 

Squarey's Agricultural Chemistry, Boossin- 
eault. Rural Economy, Buist's Kitchen Gar- 
dener, Landscape Gardening, and Rural Ar- 
chitecture; by A. J. Downing. 

Fessenden's American Gardener. 

American Fruit Book, with full iastructions: 
by S. W. Cole. 

Downing on Fruit Trees. 

Theory of HorticuUore; by Lindley. 

Florist's Manual; by H. Bourne; 80 colored 
engravings. 

Bridgman's Kitchen Gardener. 

In addition to which, Morris & Brother have 
all of the late Works on Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Raising Stock, of any celebrity. 

Richtnondf March 12, 1851.— Iv 
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